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PREFACE 

BY    THI  TRANSLATOR. 


Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  Hug's  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  will  not  think  it  strange  that  it  should  be 
deemed  worthy  of  an  English  dress.  It  has  long  been  in  high  re- 
pute in  Germany,  and  among  German  scholars  in  other  countries. 
As  an  index  to  the  estimate  put  upon  it  in  Germany,  we  may  take 
the  declaration  of  Gesenius  (Bibl.  Essays  Art.  I.)  made  with  direct 
reference  to  this  work  :  "  He  [Hug]  excels  all  his  predecessors  in 
deep  and  fundamental  investigations." 

It  is  probably  known  to  most  who  will  read  this  preface,  that  an 
English  translation  of  this  work  has  already  been  published,  (Lon- 
don, 1827,  2  vols.  8vo.),  which  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Guilford  Wait,  LL.  D.  On  examination  this  was  found  to  be 
very  imperfect,  as  it  not  only  misses  oftentimes,  but  occasionally 
reverses,  the  sense  of  the  original.  It  exhibits,  moreover,  not  only 
such  a  deficiency  of  acquaintance  with  the  German  language  as  is 
culpable  in  any  one  who  undertakes  to  translate  such  a  work,  but 
also  a  want  of  practice,  or  at  least  of  skill,  even  in  English  compo- 
sition. 

Some  of  the  mistranslations  are  such  as  appear  to  be  absolutely 
ludicrous.  Two  or  three  instances  may  suffice  to  justify  this  asser- 
tion. For  the  first,  see  p.  312  Vol.  I.  of  the  translation.  In  the 
third  note,  Hug  intended  to  say  that  a  certain  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  University  with 
which  be  was  connected.  To  this  end  he  uses  the  simple  German 
demonstrative  pronoun  hiesigen  (this,  or  this  here.)  Dr.  Wait 
makes  hiesigen,  however,  a  proper  name,  and  translates  it  by 
Hessian !  Thus,  instead  of  "  the  library  of  the  University  in  this 
place"  we  have  "  the  academical  library  of  Hessia  .'" 

On  p.  318  of  the  same  volume,  we  find  a  ludicrous,  though  in- 
tended as  a  grave,  note  by  the  translator,  respecting  the  sense  of 
the  expression  "  jener  armen  Sunder,"  those  poor  sinners,  some- 
what humorously  employed  by  Hug.  The  note  of  Dr.  Wait  is  as 
follows :  "  Not  being  provided  with  a  copy  of  this  edition,  I  am  un- 
certain whether  by  this  term  Hug  means  convicts  under  sentence  of 
death  (!)  or  simply  "  those  poor  sinners."  It  would  puzzle  any 
one  to  tell  how  the  former  sense  could  possibly  have  entered  any 
man's  mind. 

On  p.  484  of  the  same  volume,  Wait  translates  "  Kleinseite," 
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(the  name  by  which  one  division  of  the  city  of  Prague  is  designated, 
meaning,  Little  Prague,)  the  weak  side ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  such  instances.  A  perusal  of  the 
English,  even  without  reference  to  the  German,  would  satisfy  every 
person  competent  to  judge,  that  the  translation  is  very  defective. 
Another  has  therefore  been  deemed  expedient.  v 

It  should  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  Wait's  version  was  made 
from  the  second  German  edition  ;  while  the  present  has  been  made 
from  the  third,  to  which  many  important  additions  were  made  by 
the  author. 

In  translating,  I  have  looked,  or  striven  to  look,  more  at  the  sense 
than  the  phraseology  of  the  writer ;  believing  that  the  rule  of  Hor- 
ace is  as  suitable  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  to  which  he  originally 
applied  it :  *'  Nec  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere,  fidus  interpres." 
(Hor.  Ars  Poet.  1.  133.)  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  present  trans- 
lation is  more  correct  than  the  one  already  published ;  though 
doubtless  severe  scrutiny,  or  even  a  cursory  reading,  might  discov- 
er in  it  many  imperfections.  It  is  due  to  truth  that  1  should  ac- 
knowledge myself  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  executed  my  task.  It  has  been  performed  under  some 
disadvantages.  Those,  however,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
difficulty  of  translating  German  into  English,  and  also  with  the  in- 
volved sentences  and  faulty  style  of  composition  to  be  found  in  Hug, 
will  not  be  forward  to  denounce  the  defects  which  the  version  ex- 
hibits. Many  pages  might  be  devoted  to  the  statement  and  exem- 
plification of  the  faults  of  style  in  the  original  ;  but  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  do  this  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  general  what 
is  obscure  in  the  translation  is  as  much  or  more  so  in  the  original. 

I  have  corrected  almost  innumerable  mistakes  in  the  references, 
numbers,  &ic.  Many  of  them,  it  is  probable,  were  only  typograph- 
ical errors.  I  fear  that  careful  scrutiny  may  discover  some  new  er- 
rors in  the  translation. 

It  is  certainly  singular  that  Hug  should  have  neglected  to  affix 
the  accents  to  the  Greek  so  plentifully  introduced  into  his  work. 
The  task  of  adding  them  has  been  no  slight  one  ;  as,  in  common 
with  most  of  my  countrymen  who  have  studied  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, I  was  very  little  versed  in  the  somewhat  intricate  theory  of 
Greek  accentuation.  The  first  few  sheets  will  be  found  more  im- 
perfect, in  this  respect,  than  the  later  ones. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  say,  that  had  I 
been  at  first  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  translation  and  publication  of  this  work,  I  should  have 
undertaken  it,  if  at  all,  with  far  less  alacrity  and  more  circum- 
spection, and  prosecuted  it  with  more  deliberate  and  considerate 
examination  than  I  have  actually  practised. 

CBinbritlgo,  Mom.,  f  T„ 

April  I,  ISKi.  I*.  T  .  JR. 
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The  remarks  which  Mr.  Fosdick  has  made  upon  the  difficulties 
of  Hug's  style,  seem  to  me  very  just  After  being  somewhat  con- 
versant with  German  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Hug  obliges  me 
often  to  reperuse  some  of  his  sentences,  more  than  once  too,  before 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  understand  them  ;  and  even  then,  there  are 
some  of  them  in  respect  to  which  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  I  have 
discovered  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  that  in  the  author  which  occasions 
this  obscurity.  There  is  not  only  a  negligence  as  to  the  essential 
parts  and  relative  positions  of  the  proper  ingredients  of  a  perspicu- 
ous sentence,  but  (what  I  must  call)  an  affectation  of  singularity,  a 
peculiarity  in  modes  of  thought  and  expression.  This,  however, 
may  belong  to  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  author,  rather  than 
to  his  affectation ;  but  if  it  is  so,  it  does  not  diminish  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  translator.  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Wait,  with  his  mite 
of  German  knowledge,  could  succeed  no  better.  The  translation 
of  Hug  is  a  task  "  altius  expeditis." 

I  have  not  compared  the  body  of  Mr.  Fosdick's  version  with  the 
original ;  for  this  has  been  out  of  my  power,  and  would  have  been 
little  if  any  less  labour  than  to  translate  the  whole.  But  I  have 
here  and  there  compared  parts  of  his  translation  with  the  German 
origin  il,  and  found  them  to  answer  the  just  and  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  the  reader.  That  he  has  expended  much  severe  labour 
on  the  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  the  version  is  sufficient- 
ly true  and  faithful  to  answer  all  the  important  purposes  of  a  ver- 
sion, is  clear  to  my  mind.  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  know 
this;  inasmuch  as  I  have  read,  or  rather  studied,  the  book  through- 
out in  its  English  dress,  in  order  to  prepare  for  writing  the  Notes 
contained  in  the  Appendix. 

It  is  not  important  for  me  to  say  much,  if  any  thing,  in  this  place, 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Hug  has  executed  this  work, 
and  the  relative  value  of  the  work  itself.  ivy  notes  will  disclose  to 
the  reader,  how  far  I  agree  or  disagree  wit'  him,  in  respect  to  most 
of  his  important  positions.  His  mode  of  arguing  and  illustrating  is 
often  original  and  peculiar.  It  is  not  the  more  attractive  to  me, 
however,  on  this  account.  He  does  not  say  even  the  most  com- 
mon things,  in  the  way  that  others  say  them  ;  whether  from  affec- 
tation, or  peculiarity  of  mind,  I  know  not.    Yet  there  is  not  so 
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much  of  this  as  ought  to  offend  the  reader,  or  to  give  him  a  distaste 
for  the  work.  But  in  my  humble  opinion,  when  perspicuity  in  any 
writer  is  sacrificed,  all  other  gain  that  is  made  by  such  a  sacrifice 
can  be  no  adequate  compensation  for  this  loss. 

Hug  now  and  then  proposes  some  singular  theories ;  in  some 
cases  I  should  even  venture  upon  calling  them  conceits.  But  these 
are  not  frequent ;  and  not  many  German  writers  of  the  present  day 
will  be  found,  who  are  men  of  genius,  that  do  not  abound  in  these 
more  than  Hug. 

The  recent  literature  respecting  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
professes  in  his  preface  to  have  regarded  and  examined,  has  been 
but  very  sparingly  examined  by  him,  to  say  the  least.  And  since 
the  appearance  of  his  third  edition,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
written  which  is  more  valuable  than  most  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
older  literature.  Every  year  is  making  some  advances  in  the  noble 
science  of  sacred  literature.  My  notes  will  furnish  the  reader  with 
references,  which  will  aid  him  to  extend  his  investigations  beyond  the 
pale  of  criticism  as  marked  out  by  Hug.  To  have  canvassed  all  the 
positions  of  Hug,  would  have  demanded  a  book  as  large  as  his  own  ; 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the  work  and  the 
plan  of  the  publishers.  But  whenever  I  have  thought  there  was 
any  important  error  or  defect  in  the  author,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  it  out,  and  briefly  to  give  my  reasons  why  I  deemed  it  to  be 
an  error  or  defect.  This  is  all  that  the  Notes  could  promise  or  ac- 
complish, unless  the  entire  plan  of  the  publication  had  been  chang- 
ed ;  which  I  did  not  think  best. 

The  reader  will  be  desirous  to  know  something  of  Hug,  in  re- 
spect to  his  religious  developments.  He  must  know,  then,  that 
Hug  is  a  Roman  Catholic  with  a  kind  of  Protestant  heart.  He 
wears,  rather  impatiently,  if  I  discern  aright,  the  chains  which  his 
profession  imposes  upon  him  ;  and  when  he  comes  to  critical  con- 
clusions which  he  apprehends  may  be  construed  as  being  included 
under  the  banns  of  Mother-Church,  he  endeavours  to  make  a  sepa- 
ration between  his  critical  and  his  Catholic  conscience.  His  criti- 
cal conscience  is  at  liberty,  while  his  Catholic  conscience  is  permit- 
ted to  go  along  with  the  multitude.  This  awkward  predicament 
gives  birth  to  some  curious  paragraphs  in  his  book. 

In  respect  to  the  great  question  between  believers  in  a  divine 
revelation  and  neologists,  Hug  seems,  in  the  preface  to  his  third 
edition,  to  have  taken  decisive  ground  ;  at  least  his  language  is  cer- 
tainly designed  to  wear  this  appearance.  Speaking  of  the  many 
discussions  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  of  the  many  attacks  made  upon  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  these  writings,  he  uses  the  following  language,  in 
his  preface : 

"  The  contests  between  the  Naturalists  and  the  Supernaturalists 
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have  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  recent  disputes.  The 
first  have  made  pure  Theism  their  aim  ;  and  acknowledge  nothing 
as  appropriate  in  the  way  of  investigation  respecting  morals  and 
theology,  excepting  a  philosophy,  into  which  the  common  people 
can  never  make  any  deep  researches.  This  last  class  of  men 
need  the  positive  in  religion,  and  always  will  need  it.  This  is  given 
to  them  in  a  manner  so  noble,  so  perfect,  so  intelligible,  that  the 
simpleton  becomes  as  good  and  virtuous,  or  even  more  so  than  the 
most  learned,  and  more  so  than  learning  can  make  them.  Why 
should  we  substitute,  then,  the  commands  of  philosophy  for  those  of 
the  God  of  heaven  ? 

"  They  [the  Naturalists]  think,  perhaps,  that  they  have  outgrown 
the  other  or  old  School.  Bravo !  Yet,  if  this  be  the  case,  they 
must  be  uncommon  men,  whom  the  common  citizen  of  the  town  or 
country  has  neither  preparation  nor  leisure  nor  capacity  to  imitate. 
The  mass  of  men  the  Naturalists  cannot  even  hope  to  reach  in  their 
instructions ;  and  all  which  they  could  achieve,  if  they  did,  would 
be  to  occasion  to  them  the  loss  of  what  they  already  possess.  The 
good  which  philosophical  investigation  and  self-instruction  proffer, 
the  commonalty  are  not  able  to  acquire. 

"The  efforts  of  the  Naturalists  must  be  limited  to  the  more 
learned  class  of  men,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  opposition 
to  Supernaturalism.  If,  however,  there  is  many  a  man,  who,  in  all 
the  efforts  of  philosophy  past  or  prospective,  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
sinking  and  falling  systems,  6nds  no  sure  place  to  set  down  his  foot, 
and  who  yet  obtains  quietude  in  a  belief  of  the  scriptural  books 
which  speak  to  his  heart  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  and  kindle  in  him 
desires  after  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  ;  why  should  any  one 
strive  to  tear  from  him  that  to  which  he  holds  fast  amid  the  waves 
of  fluctuating  opinions,  and  to  substitute  that  in  its  place  in  which  he 
has  no  confidence  ?  The  greatest  philosopher  can  be  no  more  than 
a  virtuous  man  ;  what  iUiberality,  then,  in  forbidding  one  to  travel 
in  any  reputable  road,  except  that  of  Rationalism ! 

"  They  separate  Religion  and  Morals,  because  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  so.  But  without  any  reason.  Christianity  in  its  very 
nature  is  practical;  and  pure  virtue,  in  its  perfect  state,  is  the 
Christian  religion.  All  the  doctrines  which  respect  God,  a  future 
state,  etc.,  tend  only  to  produce  a  virtuous  life ;  which  is  the  high- 
est end  of  man. 

"  The  edifice  of  Christianity  was  built  in  a  few  years  by  using 
the  scaffolding  of  Supernaturalism,  and  was  in  a  short  time  filled 
with  many  inmates  from  different  countries.  But  if  Christianity 
had  been  only  a  school  of  philosophy,  instructing  and  arguing  on 
the  grounds  of  mere  reason,  it  would  have  attracted  but  a  narrow 
circle  of  inquirers,  like  other  schools,  e.  g.  the  Academy,  and  the 
Porch,  and  the  Peripaton,  and  would  never  have  been  a  popular 
Institute. 
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"  To  operate  quickly  on  the  mass  of  men,  there  was  but  one 
means,  and  that  was  Supernaturalism.  The  divine  authority  of  the 
instruction  communicated  was  declared  by  this,  and  was  raised 
above  doubts,  and  proclaimed  as  the  highest  rule  for  all  men,  for 
the  unwise  and  even  children ;  and  by  this  these  were  placed  in  a 
condition,  as  to  living  and  acting,  like  that  of  the  wisest.  I  may 
well  ask :  If  a  thousand  Professors  of  Rationalism  were  sent  out 
into  all  the  world,  by  means  of  rationalist  schools  and  instructions 
to  make  men  in  general  become  moral,  and  to  establish  them  in  a 
virtuous  life,  will  they  venture  to  say,  that  they  could  have  accom- 
plished it  ?" 

These  remarks  are  certainly  very  pointed,  and  withal  go  very 
deep  into  the  subject.  The  appeal  is  ultimate.  By  its  fruits  Ra- 
tionalism is  to  be  known  and  tried  ;  has  it  produced,  can  it  produce, 
much  good  fruit? 

The  older  work  of  Michaelis  on  the  literature  of  the  N.  Test., 
as  translated  by  Marsh  and  accompanied  by  his  Notes,  has  much 
in  it  that  is  useful.  Mr.  Home's  recent  work  has  also  many  use- 
ful things,  and  exhibits  great  industry  and  pains  on  his  part.  Hut 
the  work  of  Hug  is  more  compressed  in  its  manner,  and  more  reg- 
ular in  its  structure.  On  the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
any  one  Introduction  to  the  N.  Test.,  which  comprises  more  im- 
portant and  valuable  matter  that  would  be  likely  to  prove  attrac- 
tive to  the  reader.  I  indulge  the  hope,  that  those  who  have  labour- 
ed to  bring  this  work  before  the  public  in  an  acceptable  form,  among 
whom  its  enterprising  publishers  are  to  be  reckoned,  have  not  la- 
boured in  vain. 

AndoY«r  Th«ol.  Hem. 
April  13,  1836. 
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PART  I. 

chap.  i. 

AGE  AND  GENUINENESS  OF  THESE  WRITINGS. 

$  1 .  Importance  of  these  books  in  general. 

All  the  larger  nations,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  possessed  or 
still  possess  systems  of  positive  religion.  These  merely  comprise  cer- 
tain directions  how  to  live  at  peace  with  the  gods,  by  means  of  sacri- 
fices, presents  and  other  tokens  of  service ;  or,  in  later  times  and 
cultivated  states,  enjoin  the  practice  of  social  ami  personal  virtues.  So 
will  it  ever  be,  unless  we  idly  attempt  to  urge  men  forward  to  a  point 
which,  as  a  body,  they  can  never  reach.  It  is  a  vain  idea  to  expect,  in 
future  times,  nations  of  absolute  philosophers  and  communities  of  men 
like  Socrates-1 

The  cares  of  life  which  press  upon  a  large  portion  of  our  race,  will 
never  cease  to  require  for  themselves  the  time  necessary  for  such  in- 
vestigations and  conclusions.  Besides,  what  is  to  guide  each  of  us  in 
the  interim  before  we  should  be  furnished  with  a  stock  of  wisdom? 
What  to  become  of  him  who  cannot  at  any  rate  keep  pace  with  his  more 
gifted  brother  ?  What  is  to 'guide  the  young  human  being  before  he 
attains  the  capacity  of  self  direction  ?  Do  you  say  the  authority  of 
parents  and  fellow-citizens  ?  Very  well :  but  let  then  an  authority  more 
worthy  of  reliance,  more  general,  more  consistent  and  more  sacred  than 
any  other,  be  extended  over  them  at  birth  ;  one  which  governs  even  the 
morals  and  principles  of  parents  and  citizens. 

The  obligations  of  civil  life  arc  not  more  difficult  of  discovery  than 
those  of  pure  morality  ;  yet  we  despair  of  ever  seeing  nations,  without 
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positive  laws,  solely  by  dint  of  their  own  sagacity,  deduce  their  civil 
obligations  from  the  principles  upon  which  they  rest,  and  enter  on  their 
faithful  performance.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  code  of  civil  law 
among  nations  is  positive,  must  the  code  of  morals  be  so  loo ;  for  both 
alike  aim  at  the  direction  of  mankind  and  their  actions. 

The  ancients  did  not  discriminate  so  accurately.  The  time  had  not 
come  to  distinguish  things  which  were  lawful  from  things  which  were 
virtuous.  For  the  first  step,  much  was  gained  by  discovering  the  former 
and  coming  to  an  agreement  concerning  them;  but  the  latter  were  still 
undefined,  the  portion  of  rare  and  noble  souls.  Hence  men  were 
content  with  rendering  hallowed  the  requisitions  of  the  laws  by  means 
of  the  gods,  and  religion  became  a  part  of  the  civil  ordinances  of  the 
state. 

He  who  first  isolated  man,  abstracted  him  from  place,  people,  and 
country,  and  from  all  extrinsic  influence,  was  in  the  way  of  discovering 
a  law  of  the  heart  which  is  sacred  to  all  beings  of  our  race  wherever 
they  may  be.  Such  a  religion  cannot  but  be  true ;  since,  disregarding 
adventitious  circumstances,  it  constitutes  an  universal  rule  which  lends 
to  ennoble  the  nature  of  all  intelligent  creatures. 

Happy  the  nations  who  possess  such  a  religion!  They  have  an 
eternal  property;  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  such  a  religion  must 
ever  remain  the  same.  It  is  indeed  the  case  that  divine  truth,  when  it 
descends  to  man,  does  not  always  obtain  a  suitable  reception.  It  must 
take  its  way  through  men's  intellect.  Hence  it  is  the  lot  of  every 
religion  to  be  apprehended,  interpreted  and  practised,  very  much  ac- 
cording to  the  other  leading  views  and  intellectual  characteristics  of  its 
disciples.  Since  the  cultivation  and  intelligence  of  a  people  are  different 
at  different  times,  since  periods  of  light  alternate  in  history  with  periods 
of  darkness,  it  is  not  strange  that  religion  did  not  always  and  every- 
where meet  with  minds  prepared  to  receive  it;  and  yet  it  was  obliged, 
like  all  other  science,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  whole  mental  character  of 
those  to  whom  it  came.  Individuals  may  constitute  exceptions  to  this; 
but  such  is  not  the  character  of  the  whole  race. 

But  whatever  fate  true  religion  mav  meet  with,  such  is  its  nature, 
that  it  quietly  disengages  itself  from  connexion  and  misinterpretation 
with  the  mass  of  other  sciences  and  arts,  and  rises  to  that  purity  so 
peculiarly  its  own.  On  this  account  it  can  never  become  useless  ;  the 
period  will  never  arrive  when  we  must  lay  it  aside.  If  no  hindrances 
or  important  obstructions  intervene  in  the  way  of  its  equal  pace  with 
the  human  mind,  it  ever  accompanies  us  through  all  situations  without 
violent  changes :  it  is  beneficent  without  exhibiting  terrible  phenomena; 
not  like  the  tempest  and  earthquake,  but  like  the  succession  of  the 
seasons,  which  are  rough  or  kindly  according  to  the  terrestrial  changes 
which  occasion  them. 

The  first  universal  religion  was  derived  from  Judaism.  There  was 
its  groundwork,  monotheism,  together  with  many  other  principles  natu- 
rally flowing  from  this.  It  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  first  took  so  ex- 
tended a  view  as  to  grasp  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  religion  for  the 
whole  world,  and  first  succeeded  in  reducing  that  idea  to  a  reality.  If 
ever  before  any  mortal,  for  instance  the  son  of  Sopbrouiscus,  attained 
an  idea  of  the  kind,  be  failed  in  attempting  to  extend  it  among  a  people 
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who  far  surpassed  all  others  in  cultivation  and  susceptibility  to  truth 
and  beauty.  Jesus  seized  those  fundamental  principles  which  were 
current  among  his  countrymen ;  discarded  everything  which  had  merely 
a  local,  civil,  or  national  reference  ;  selected  the  purely  moral,  refined 
and  elevated  it  to  its  true  dignity,  and  rendered  it  complete  by  supplying 
its  deficiency. 

True,  he  invested  it  anew  with  the  authority  of  the  positive  institution 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  from  whom  be  derived  his  commission  ;  but  he 
freed  it  from  the  influence  of  civil  coercion,  and  simply  submitted  it  to 
faith  and  judgment,  that  all  men,  each  according  to  his  capacity,  might 
share  in  it,  and  that  all  their  talents  might  be  developed  and  exercised 
upon  it  and  thereby  constantly  improved. 

Although,  with  a  wise  regard  to  intellectual  weakness,  all  our  duties 
are  separately  presented  and  enjoined,  yet  no  one  is  hindered  from 
searchiog  throughout  creatioo  for  their  grounds  and  combining  them  in 
one  complete  system.  Indeed  Jesus  himself  communicated  to  us  the 
first  rudiments  of  such  a  course,  summoning  all  our  powers  into  spirited 
action,  thrusting  us  out,  as  it  were,  into  boundless  space,  and  presenting 
the  universe  to  our  faculties  that  we  might  gather  from  it  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  Hitherto  the  first  principle  of  social  life  alone  had  been 
discovered,  viz.  so  to  conduct  towards  men  ourselves,  as  we  would  wish 
them  to  conduct  towards  us;  but  Jesus  often  pointed  to  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  morality,  to  the  sustaining  and  disinterestedly  active 
First  Cause  of  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  universal  existence— thus 
introducing  his  more  enlightened  disciples  into  the  whole  field  of  nature, 
there  to  search  out  the  plan  of  the  Deity,  and  to  examine  systematically 
what  he  has  given  in  precepts,  and  to  expound  from  the  order  of  things 
what  he  has  declared  as  the  absolute  injunctions  of  the  universal  Parent. 

As  a  matter  not  within  human  disposal,  Jesus  aimed  at  the  sanction 
of  his  precepts  by  inculcating  a  higher  destiny,  and  by  pointing  for- 
ward to  a  future  state,  the  reality  of  which  before  his  time  had  been 
only  conjectured  by  great  and  wise  men,  but  had  never  been  generally 
believed.  Thus,  by  opening  to  his  disciples  a  view  into  another  more 
active  system  of  being,  he  transferred  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the 
punishment  of  vice  from  this  life  which  often  crowns  with  success  the 
undertakings  of  the  wicked,  gave  to  the  soul  a  lofty  elevation  above  the 
interests  of  this  present  moment,  and  warmed  it  to  anticipate  and  hope 
for  a  more  delightful  condition  as  the  reward  for  the  offering  of  a  life 
well-spent  in  the  present  world. 

Thus  did  Jesus  elevate  the  Mosaic  constitution  into  a  religion  which,, 
under  many  changes  and  reverses,  has  been  the  guide  to  our  present 
cultivation,  and  which  has  the  distinguished  honor  above  all  other 
religions  of  being  the  governess,  or  at  least  the  nurse,  of  the  most  civ- 
ilized and  ingenious  nations  of  the  earth.  He  therefore  who  would 
discredit  it,  has  not  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  it,  or  charges  to  its 
account  those  human  follies  which  it  had  not  sufficient  authority  to 
preveut.  As  to  him  who  imagines  that  he  can  now  go  alone  and  stands 
in  no  need  of  such  a  staff—  we  have  neither  space  nor  leisure  to  dispute 
with  him  here.  Let  him  not  however  cast  away  this  staff  with  haughty 
self-confidence,  but  let  him  deposite  it  with  grateful  homage  before 
religion's  altars.    Could  any  one  have  derided  the  beneficent  Deity  in 
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the  temple  of  Epidaurus,  when  be  was  enabled  to  lay  aside  his  crutches 
and  depart  without  their  aid  ?  Is  not  the  hand  of  the  mother  who 
taught  us  to  walk,  worthy  of  reverence  ? 

What  Jesus  further  communicated  to  his  disciples  respecting  certain 
mysterious  doctrines,  cannot  now  be  brought  into  view  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  value  of  his  religion  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  the 
different  sects  which  bear  his  name  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning 
them.  We  should  be  obliged  to  commence  our  inquiries  with  a  con- 
troversy, upou  which  we  shall  not  be  qualified  to  enter  until  they 
have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  observations  already  made,  may  enable  us  to  judge  respecting 
the  usefulness  of  this  religion  in  supplying  the  general  need  of  man- 
kind, and  respecting  the  importance  which  ought  to  be  accorded  to  re- 
searches concerning  the  books  in  which  it  is  contained. 

$2.  Number  of  these  booh. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  appeared  as  a  teacher  in  Judea  under  Tiberius, 
and  was  there  condemned  to  death  by  the  Roman  procurator,  Pontius 
Pilate.  This  did  not  however  prevent  his  disciples  from  spreading 
themselves,  not  only  in  that  country,  but  into  other  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  even  into  the  capital  itself.1 

An  account  of  the  remarkable  part  of  his  life  and  the  doctrines  which 
he  taught  is  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Christians,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  were  written  by  his  earliest  disciples.  These  comprise  five 
historical  books,  viz.  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  book  which  narrates  the  progress  of  his 
doctrines  after  his  death ;  and  several  didactic  writings,  viz.  fourteen 
Epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  seven  of  other  apostles.  The  fourteen 
Epistles  of  Paul  are  addressed  to  the  following  collections  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus— one  to  the  church  at  Rome,  two  to  that  at  Corinth, 
one  to  that  at  Galatia,  one  to  that  at  Ephesus,  one  to  that  at  Philippi, 
one  to  that  at  Colosse,  two  to  that  at  Thessalonica,  two  to  Timothy  his 
assistant,  one  to  Titus,  one  to  Philemon,  and  one  to  the  Hebrews.  Of 
the  seven  Epistles  of  the  other  Apostles,  one  was  written  by  James, 
two  by  Peter,  three  by  John,  and  one  by  Jude.  The  Apocalypse,  which 
closes  the  collection,  forms  a  class  by  iuelf ;  it  is  held  to  be  prophetic 

§  &  Genuineness  of  than.   Internal  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the 

historical  books. 

Are  now  this  alleged  origin  and  antiquity  justly  ascribed  to  these 
writings,  or  have  they  crept  into  such  repute  without  sufficient  reason  ? 
This  is  naturally  the  previous  question,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all 
other  inquiries.  If  this  be  answered  unfavourably,  not  only  are  all  our 
former  observations  upon  the  doctrines  and  designs  of  Jesus  ill-founded, 


i  Cornel.  Tacit  Aonal.  L.  xv.  n.  44.  Gron»v. 
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but  it  will,  indeed,  be  Tery  difficult  to  discover  anything  upon  which 
dependence  can  be  placed  respecting  the  system  and  objects. of  this 
sage  instructor. 

There  are  two  sources  of  information  respecting  the  genuineness  or 
spuriousness  of  these  writings;  ?iz.  Internal  Evidence,  and  the  Testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers,  who  have  mentioned  them  andjo^proved  their 
existence,  or  have  named  their  authors. 

We  will  first  consider  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament 
with  reference  to  the  internal  grounds  of  their  genuineness. 

Suppose  a  person  should  unexpectedly  light  upon  these  books  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  them,  (the  subject  is  treated  much  in  this 
way  by  a  late  writer1),  and,  possessing  the  ability  to  read  them,  should 
open  them— what  opinion  would  such  a  man  form  as  to  their  origin, 
antiquity,  and  authors,  merely  from  their  internal  character  ? 

They  are  written  in  Greek,  he  would  say,  and  certainly  not  in  any 
one  of  the  proper  dialects  of  that  language,  but  in  a  corrupted  style  of 
expression  and  construction,  which  frequently  so  much  resembles  the 
Hebrew  in  the  use  of  words  and  in  grammatical  arrangement,  that  one 
would  think  their  authors  were  Jews  who  spoke  Greek.  They  exhibit, 
too,  so  little  learning  and  historical  art,  that  it  is  plain  they  are  the 
compositions  of  ordinary  men,  who,  with  the  exception  of  some  Jewish 
reading,  make  no  pretensions  to  education  or  attainments  in  literature. 
The  narrative  itself  is  of  such  a  character  that,  notwithstanding  its 
brevity,  the  very  air  and  features  of  the  persons  concerned,  their  attitude 
and  motions,  the  part  of  the  spectators,  the  expression  of  their  coun- 
tenances, their  whole  behaviour,  seem  to  be  present  before  the  eyes. — 
Such  would  necessarily  be  the  language  of  one  who,  with  no  previous 
account  of  them,  should  pass  judgment  upon  these  books  from  their  in- 
ternai  character  alone. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  Christians  assert  respecting  them,  viz.  that 
they  were  written  by  men  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  all  of  humble 
origin  and  rank,  without  a  learned  education,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
events  which  they  recorded  was  either  that  of  eye-witnesses,  or  ob- 
tained directly  from  eye-witnesses. 

We  may  argue  too  as  follows:  Biographies  of  remarkable  men  always 
present  a  more  or  less  complete  picture  of  their  age  and  country,  the 
state  of  civil  affairs  and  of  manners,  and  other  circumstances  under 
which  they  appeared,  with  which  their  life  was  surrounded  and  their 
actions  came  in  contact  In  proportion  to  the  intimacy  of  the  acquain- 
tance we  possess  with  all  these  peculiarities  and  circumstances,  and 
with  the  whole  picture  of  the  age,  we  are  able  to  discern  whether  the 
writers  had  seen  those  days  to  which  their  narrative  pertains,  or  how 
remotely  they  lived  from  them.  The  truth  on  this  point  is  the  more 
strikingly  manifest,  the  more  the  biography  enters  into  details,  and  the 
more  numerous  and  delicate  aro  the  relations  under  which  the  per- 
sonage, who  is  its  subject,  appears. 

In  this  view,  especial  importance  attaches  itself  to  the  labors  of  those 
learned  men  who  investigate  the  political  state  of  the  country  in  which 

>  Gottfried  Lew,  Uobor  die  Religion,  ihre  Geschichte  und  Besiatirung. 
l.Th.  H.  Abechn.  §  28. 
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Jesus  appeared ;  examine  into  its  social  condition  and  civil  regulations  ; 
collect  together  contemporary  events  which  bad  a  more  or  less  close 
relation  to  N.  T.  occurrences  and  are  incidentally  referred  to  in  the 
narrative;  and  further,  seek  out  the  historical  personages  who  bore  a 
part  in  the  events  of  the  time,  particularly  in  Palestine,  and  gather  to- 
gether the  traces  of  their  lives  and  character  to  be  found  in  ancient 
authors,  in  order  to  try  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament 
by  these  data,  and  to  put  to  the  proof  the  qualifications  of  their 
authors.1 

Now  the  N.  T.  writers  everywhere  evince  an  uncommonly  accurate 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  a  degree  of  intimacy  with  the  period  to  which 
Christ  belongs,  such  as  could  be  possessed  only  by  contemt>oraries. 

The  more  one  descends  to  particulars  on  this  point  and  observes  the 
development  of  the  opinions,  customs,  and  manners  peculiar  to  this 
period,  in  the  discourse  and  actions  of  the  individuals  introduced,  the 
more  absolutely  convinced  must  he  become,  that  the  authors  of  these 
books  themselves  passed  their  days  in  the  midst  of  these  very  circum- 
stances. 

On  these  circumstances  depends  Christ's  conduct  as  a  moral  teacher. 
The  demeanour  of  others  towards  him  and  their  treatment  of  him  spring 
from  these ;  and  the  descriptions  of  his  solitary  situations  depend  ulti- 
mately for  their  fidelity  upon  these. 

If  he  falls  in  company  with  Pharisees,  the  mutual  deportment  of  the 
parties,  the  truths  he  presents  to  view  and  his  application  of  them,  all 
must  be  regulated  on  very  different  principles  from  those  which  guide 
when  he  converses  with  Sadducees  or  enters  into  their  society.  When 
he  meets  with  Samaritans,  another  chain  of  ideas  commences,  other 
circumstances  come  into  operation  which  give  character  to  his  inter- 
course with  them.  If  he  stands  among  his  disciples  and  addresses  the 
common  people,  he  has  to  deal  with  still  other  hopes,  desires,  and  pre- 
judices, with  other  moral  qualities,  and  his  discourse  must  run  through 
another  circle  of  thought.  In  conduct  too  they  must  appear  a  different 
people ;  on  one  side,  with  hearts  open  to  the  reception  of  truth,  zealous 
and  pious — but  on  the  other,  rash,  easily  inflamed,  furious  in  their  re- 
ligion, and  forward  to  adopt  violent  measures  without  regard  to  con-  ■ 
sequences. 

Now  when  we  gather  all  from  ancient  authors  that  we  can  find 
which  affords  us  any  light  on  these  points,  and  then  apply  it  to  parti- 
cular cases  in  the  N.  T.,  we  find  ourselves,  in  the  more  trifling  as  well 
as  in  the  main  incidents,  constantly  carried  back  into  the  circumstances 
of  these  days.  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  really  appeared  and 
thought  just  as  we  see  them  in  these  books ;  such  were  the  prejudices 
of  the  Samaritans,  such  the  mutual  ill-will  between  the  Jews  and  them- 
selves; such  was  the  spirit  of  the  common  people;  and  their  character 
lives  and  moves  in  the  N.  T.  just  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  history  of 


1  The  credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  or  the  facta  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  N.  T.  confirmed  by  passages  of  ancient  authors.  By  Nathaniel  Lardner, 
Lond.  1727,  &  second  ed.  1733.  In  Latin  ;  cum  praef.  Christ.  Wolfii,  Bremae 
1730.  Also,  A  view  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  three  parts,  by  Wil- 
liam Paley,  in  two  volumes,  4th  ed.  Lond.  1795. 
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tbe  times,  fickle-minded,  hasty  and  blind  in  their  passions,  showing 
themselves  in  relation  to  two  different  constitutions  both  strictly  regard- 
ful of  duty  and  completely  lawless,  and  easily  excited  to  tumult  and 
sedition. 

So  too  with  the  foreign  regulations  and  customs  which  were  intro- 
duced into  Judea,  and  gave  a  cast  to  the  national  condition,  such  as  it 
never  had  before  even  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  never  again 
wore.  Tbe  vexing  census  exhibits  all  the  freshly-awakened  theocratic 
fancies  of  tbe  Jews,  and  paints  their  feelings  towards  the  Romans,  just 
as  they  actually  were.1  The  precept  in  res|>ect  to  reconciliation  (Matt. 
5:25.  Luke  12:58)  has  circumstantial  reference  to  the  Roman  law 
de  ittjuriis,  by  which  the  complainant  was  empowered,  without  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  a  summons  by  the  magistrate,  to  drag  the  offender  with  his 
own  hand  to  the  judge,  in  jus  rapit.  On  the  way  thither  he  had  op- 
portunity to  make  a  composition,  transaetio;  but  if  this  was  not  effected, 
a  fine  was  imposed  upon  him,  and,  if  unable  to  pay  it,  he  remained  in 
close  confinement  until  it  was  discharged.9 

When  Jesus  converses  or  associates  with  publicans,  throughout  tbe 
whole  scene  the  Roman  farming-system  and  its  oppressions  are  pre- 
sented to  our  view.  Again  when  he  drives  the  money-changers  out  of 
the  temple  with  scourges,  we  notice  the  consequences  of  Roman 
supremacy  and  the  influence  of  foreign  manners ;  for  the  argentarii  of 
Rome  were  accustomed  to  set  up  their  tables,  mensas,  near  the  statues 
of  the  gods,  at  the  feet  of  Janus  {Horat.  Epis.  Lib.  I.  Ep.  1.),  in  the 
most  sacred  places,  in  porticibus  basilicarum,  and  near  the  temples, 
pone  adem  Castoris?  We  remark  also  the  Roman  toleration  which 
permitted  no  violation  of  the  temples  and  religions  of  other  nations,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  which  a  private  Jew  vindicated  without  oppo- 
sition tbe  sacred  character  of  his  Temple,  which  at  Rome  no  laws 
could  protect  from  desecration. 

The  parable  Matt.  18 :  23  presents  to  view  a  king  or  tetrarch,  who 
as  to  himself  and  his  own  affairs  was  not  subject  to  the  Roman  juris- 
diction, and  therefore  proceeds  according  to  the  ancient  Jewish  law. 
But  tbe  sequel  which  relates  to  a  private  person  is  represented  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Roman  statutes  against  the  obaratos,  by  which  the 
debtor  who  became  insolvent  was  given  up  to  the  creditor,  addiccbatvr. 
The  latter  then  bound  him,  in  nervum  duccbat,  and  kept  him  in  bis 
house  as  a  prisoner,  wholly  at  his  arbitrary  disposal.  The  rigour  of  this 
statute  was,  it  is  true,  somewhat  mitigated  per  legem  Potteliam,  but 
afterwards  and  in  the  days  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  ancient  se- 
verity had  again  revived,  as  it  appears  in  this  moral  fiction.4 


1  Joseph.  Bell.  Jod.  L.  II.  c.  12.  p.  727.  Ed.  Basil,  or  according  to  Havor- 
eamp's  ed.  L.  II.  c.  8.  Compare  Antiq.  L.  XVIII.  c.  I.  n.  6.  alio  L.  XVII. 
c.  3.  o.  4. 

9  Heineccii  antiqq.  iur.  Rom.  illoslr.  Lib.  IV.  Tit.  4.  n.  1.  seqq.  Compare 
Lib.  IV.  Tit  6.  n.  14  &  16. 


3  Symbol.  Litt.  Bremen*.  T.  J.  N.  Funccii  Dissertatio  de  hominib.  in  foro 
Rom.  nequam.  (It  is  more  than  possible  that  Horace  in  the  passage  alluded  to 
refers  to  a  streot  which  was  called  Janus,  and  not  to  any  statue  of  Janus.  Com- 
pere Horat.  Sat.  II.  3.  18.    Cicero.  Phil.  VI.  5.— Tr.) 

4  Compare  Drackenborch's  note  on  Tit.  Liv.  L.  VIII.  c.  38.  Gellius  Noct. 
Alt  L.  XX.  c.  4.  p.  282.  Aldi  Manut  Tacit.  Annal.  M.  e.  60. 
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This  blending  of  customs  and  manners  obtained  in  innumerable 
other  things.  Take  for  example  the  various  kinds  of  money.  We 
meet  at  one  time  with  Greek,  at  another  with  Roman,  and  at  another 

with  the  ancient  Jewish  coins.  But  bow  accurately  is  this  thing  too 
adjusted,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times !  The  ancient 
taxes,  which  were  introduced  before  the  Roman  dominion,  are  estimated 
in  Greek  money  ;  e.  g.  the  temple-tribute,  or  didgaxf*ov.  (Matt  17 :  24. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  L.  VII.  c.  6.  n.6.)  The  offerings  were  made,  also,  in  this 
money.  (Mark.  12:42.  Luke  21:  2.)  A  payment  which  is  made 
out  of  the  temple-treasury,  is  made  in  the  ancient  national  pounds. 
(Matt.  26 :  15.)  But  in  business,  trade,  payment  of  wages,  etc.,  the 
assis  and  denarius  and  other  Roman  coins  are  usually  employed.  (Matt. 
10:  29.  Luke  12:  a  Matt  20:2.  Mark.  14:5.  John  12  :5.  6:  7.) 
The  new  taxes,  likewise,  are  estimated  in  the  money  of  the  nation 
which  then  possessed  the  sovereignty.  (Matt  22 :  19.  Mark.  12 :  15. 
Luke  20:  24.) 

Writers,  who  in  such  trifling  circumstances  (which  on  any  other  sup- 
position would  have  been  wholly  overlooked)  so  exactly  accord  with  the 
truth,  must  certainly  have  been  personally  familiar  with  them. 

*  4. 

Our  investigation  might  be  conducted  with  reference  simply  to  geo- 
graphical circumstances.  The  geography  and  topography  of  a  country 
change  from  time  to  time,  through  the  influence  of  active  industry  and  im- 
provement, natural  phenomena,  politics,  and  arms.  They  are  in  a  per- 
petual fluctuation,  which,  not  only  in  a  long  course  of  time,  between  the 
greater  epochs,  but  in  shorter  periods,  causes  striking  alteratious. 
Hence  writers  who  attempt  to  delineate  historical  occurrences,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  at  some  distance  from  their  own  time,  are  ex- 
posed to  many  mistakes;  and  we  can  thus  easily  judge  at  what  distance 
of  time  they  were  from  the  events  which  they  describe.  It  was  espe- 
cially difficult  for  the  ancients  to  avoid  errors  of  this  kind,  since  they 
possessed  very  few  properly  so  called  geographical  helps.  The  history 
of  literature  presents  several  examples  of  impostures,  which  have  been 
unveiled  in  this  way.  We  will  not  however  notice  these  further,  but 
will  put  to  the  test  more  distinguished  and  better  informed  writers, 
who  have  sometimes  been  guilty  of  similar  inaccuracies. 

Glareau,  formerly  an  ornament  of  the  Freyburg  school,  contested  the 
genuineness  of  Quintus  Curtius,  on  account  of  the  geographical  mis- 
takes, which  this  author  has  committed.  The  ancients  long  ago 
pointed  out  a  remarkable  oversight  of  this  nature  in  Virgil.1  Even 
Livy  has  sometimes,  through  forgetfulness,  applied  a  later  geography  to 
events  of  ancient  date.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Sinuessa,  Prsneste,  Arpi, 
instead  of  Synope,  Argos-Hippitim,  and  Stephane. 

The  observation  which  we  have  the  opportunity  of  making  in  this 
view,  in  regard  to  the  life  of  Appollonius  Tyaneus,  would  have  been 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  ancient  Christians.   Philostratus,  the  pbi- 

■ 

1  Aul.  Gellim.  Noet  Attic.  L.  X.  e.  16. 
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iosophcr,  is  its  author,  and  pretends  to  have  compiled  it  out  of  the  com- 
mentaries and  records  of  Damis,  who  was  not  only  a  contemporary  of 
Apollonius,  but  his  friend  and  his  companion  in  all  his  travels.  Among 
other  things,  the  hero  of  this  book  appears  in  Babylon,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion a  description  of  the  celebrated  city  is  given  us,  not  a  word  of 
which  is  applicable  to  the  period,  for  Babylon  was  then  solitary  and 
almost  wasted,  Sclucia  having  long  since  absorbed  its  splendor.1  He 
confounds  the  people  of  Sparta  with  the  Lacedemonians,  as  though  the 
two  people  composed  one  stale  as  formerly.  He  represents  Sparta  as 
still  a  free  stale,  while  it  was  really  under  Roman  dominion,  and  only 
the  (so  called)  Eleutherolacones,  separated  from  Sparta,  continued  free 
through  the  clemency  of  Augustus.9  Is  it  possible  that  these  are  the 
accounts  of  an  eye-witness  and  contemporary  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  that  the 
commentaries  of  Damis  are  but  a  dishonest  pretence;  and  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  biography  by  no  means  drew  from  the  contemporary  sour- 
ces of  which  he  boasts  ? 

Now  if  persons,  who  did  not  possess  such  extensive  learning  as  this 
philosopher,  affixed  the  names  of  older  writers  to  their  works,  in  order 
to  invest  them  with  value  from  their  antiquity,  what  must  have  been  the 
consequence  1  Just  examine  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Hegesippus  the  Jew.  He  lived  under  Antoninus  and 
Commodus;  and  yet  this  work  makes  mention  of  Constantinople,  Scot- 
land, and  Saxony.3 

Difficult  as  it  must  generally  have  been  for  a  historian,  who  had  select- 
ed for  his  subject  events  of  a  remote  period,  to  represeut  them  in  accor- 
dance with  the  actual  geographical  situation  of  the  country,  it  would 
have  been  incomparably  more  difficult  for  a  writer  who  had  to  treat  of 
the  occurrences  in  the  Jewish  state  which  look  place  immediately  be- 
fore its  dissolution,  supposing  him  to  have  lived  at  a  later  time.  The 
many  changes  which  preceded  this  period ;  the  dreadful  event  itself, 
which  so  completely  effaced  all  traces  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  that, 
in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,4  it  might  be  doubted  whether  they  had 
ever  been  the  abode  of  man  ;  the  subsequent  commotions,  which  gave 
a  new  face  to  the  whole  country,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  that  one 
of  a  later  age  could  do  this.  Add  to  this,  that  under  Hadrian  fiAy 
important  places  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  villages  and  hamlets 
were  razed  to  the  ground,5  and  then  judge  in  what  a  predicament  the 
historian  was  placed,  who  had  to  represent  the  country  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Tiberius. 

The  laborious  collections,  and  united  works  of  the  learned  on  the 
geography  and  topography  of  Palestine  at  different  periods,  have  placed 
us  in  a  situation  to  judge  how  far  the  historical  books  of  the  N.  T.  pre- 
sent such  a  picture  of  the  country,  and  connect  with  events  such  cho- 
rographical  circumstances,  as  suit  the  period  to  which  the  events  belong. 


t  Vita  Apollon.  Tyao.  per.  Philostrat.  Lemn.  Sen.  L.  I.  c.  IS. 
9  Id.  L.  IV.  c.  2. 

3  Hegesipp.  de  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  Ill  .c..',  and  L.  V.  c.  15. 
*  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  VII.  c.  J. 

5  Dio  Xipliilin.  in  vit.  Hadr.  p.  266.  Hen.  Steph.— 8vo.  Ed.  Weehol.  p.  971 
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Though  these  works  and  collections  have  indeed  many  chasms,  and 
must  necessarily  hare  them,  they  are  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  enable 
us  with  certainty  to  detect  and  denounce  mistakes,  and  determine  the 
real  age  of  such  writings  as  falsely  arrogate  to  themselves  higher  an- 
tiquity. 

All  these  learned  investigations  and  comparisons  may  be  regarded  as 
a  process  of  induction,  according  to  which  a  perfect  insight  into  the 
geographical  condition  of  the  period  in  which  the  events  took  place 
must  be  conceded  to  the  historical  books  of  the  N.  T.  We  will  here 
put  to  the  test  a  few  cases,  some  of  which  we  may  perhaps  contribute 
to  elucidate. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  our  historians,  without  expressly  mentioning 
topographical  or  geographical  circumstances,  so  narrate  events,  that 
these  circumstances  are  involved  in  them  and  must  be  deduced  by  the 
reader.  The  more  we  learn  in  respect  to  places  and  their  situation, 
the  more  plain  it  is  that  the  narrative  is  always  accurately  regulated  by 
topography. 

Jesus  is  led  to  Pilate  to  be  judged  ;  but  the  Jews  would  not  go  into 
the  Praetorium,  on  account  of  the  feast,  lest  they  should  be  defiled. 
Jesus  was  led  out  to  receive  his  sentence ;  and  Pilate  sat  in  a  place 
called  the  Lithostroton  to  pass  judgment.  (John  19:  13.)  The  trans- 
action is  represented  as  if  this  place  was  in  front  of  the  Praetor's  house, 
or  at  least  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  And,  there  is,  in  fact,  such  a 
ace,  which  has  been  formerly  overlooked,  in  tKe  outworks  of  the 
emple.  Mention  is  made  of  it,  on  occasion  of  an  assault  which  the 
Romans  made  upon  the  Temple,  on  the  side  of  the  tower  Antonia.1 
Here  is  the  Lithostroton  ;  and  the  house  of  the  Prsetor  must  have  been 
opposite  to  this  place.  Now  he  lived,  as  appears  from  some  incidental 
passages  in  Philo,  in  Herod's  palace.9  This  was  certainly  in  this  quar- 
ter and  neighborhood,  northwest  of  the  tower  Antonia  and  the  Temple, 
so  that  the  proximity  of  the  Lithostroton  to  the  palace,  which  is  im- 
plied in  John's  narrative,  is  perfectly  accurate. 

Peier  and  John  went  to  the  Temple  :  when  they  arrived  at  the  gate 
called  Beautiful,  a  man,  who  was  lame  from  his  birth  and  was  daily 
carried  there  to  beg,  asked  alms  of  them.  They  made  him  whole;  he 
enters  the  Temple,  and  the  people  throng  around  him,  astonished  at  his 
recovery.  The  Apostles  afterwards  enter  ;  he  perceives  them  in  Solo- 
mon's porch,  leaves  the  crowd,  and  embraces  them  as  his  benefactors. 
(Acts  *J:).  Such  a  gate,  distinguished  above  the  rest  for  its  beauty,  led 
into  the  Temple  from  the  East,3  and  moreover,  the  2>oo  2oXo^m¥ioq 
lay  here  on  the  East  ;4  so  that  the  several  parts  of  the  occurrence  are 


'  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  VI.  c.Cand7.  p.  Jand  8(59.  Ed.  Basil.  Kak  xord 
h&6arpwTOv  Tfiixojv  ».  x.  X.  Harare,  c.  1.  n.  8. 

*  Philo,  Da  legat.  ad.  Caium  says :  Pilate  had  hung  up  gilded  ensigns  (of 
which  Joseph  a  s  also  speaks,  A  rchasol.  L.  XVJll.  c.  4.)  ivroie  'fipt&dov  (laotkiote 
and  immediately  after  says  that  this  occurred  in  the  Proctor's  dwelling  :  not  rdra 
ftiv  tj  avddicie  i>v  oixut  rwr  (TitTpoTrwv  irv.    Compare  Faber,  Archaolo<no  dcr  He- 
*raerI.Th.323inthenote. 

3  Joseph.  Bell.  Jad.  L.  V.  c.  14.  p.  84,1.  Basil,  and  Haverc.  c.  5.  n.  3. 

4  Joa.  Archeol.  L.  XX.  e.  8.  p.  621  and  Haverc.  c.  9.  n.  7 
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not  distributed  to  places  incompatible  with  each  other,  but  are  adjusted 
according  to  the  actual  plan  of  the  edifice. 

Betb-Phage,  a  place  insignificant  in  itself,  and  almost  unnoticed  in 
history,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  (Matth.  21:  1.  Mark  11:  1. 
Luke  19:  29.)  According  to  them,  it  was  without  the  city,  yet  not 
far  from  Jerusalem.  It  so  happens  that  the  Talmudic  books  have 
mentioned  it;  but  very  differently  from  the  Gospels.  According  to 
them,  fieth-Pbage  must  have  been  situated,  not  without,  but  within 
the  city. 

So  says  Ligbtfoot,  a  man  skilled  in  this  kind  of  learning  (Chorogr. 
Matthceo  pramissa  c.  37) ;  and  he  unhesitatingly  places  Beth-Phage 
witbin  the  circuit  of  the  city-walls.  Reland,  who  could  best  have  as- 
sisted us  in  this  case,  contented  himself  with  censuring  Lightfoot 

In  the  Gemar.Babyl.  or  Mishnah  Sankedrin.  (c.  l.$3.)  the  fol- 
lowing question  is  proposed :  What  if  the  carcase  of  a  dead  person 
should  be  found  exposed  in  the  city  ?  .    The  reply  is, 

They  should  go  and  examine. — But  if  it  were  found  in  Beth-Phage, 
Ms  rrnn  jfitxa  and  the  inhabitants  opposed  their  inquest,  ought  they  to 
regard  it  as  an  insurrection  in  Beth-Phage?  Reply  :  They  should  go  there 
to  examine.  Here  are  evidently  two  cases  opposed  to  each  other :  in 
the  city,  and  in  Beth-Phage.  Yet  Light  foot  was  induced  by  the  gloss : 
mm  Vd:  ^jbii^  7*1-1:1  -p*n  nam  "pa  D^acb  opa  MD-rv^ 
to  interpret  the  passage  differently,  though  not  without  violence  :  "  si 
invenerit  synedrium  censidens  in  Bethphage  &.c."  Nothing  is  said 
any  where  of  a  Synedrium  in  Beth-Phage.  The  word  jfitxa  is  used 
with  reference  to  Deut.  21:  1.  bVn  MXtt^  "O,  i.  e.  if  such  a  corpus  de- 
licti should  be  found.  Indeed  the  gloss,  closely  examined,  does  not 
signify  what  Light  foot  supposes.  True,  tP-D  in  the  Talmudic  lan- 
guage often  signifies  the  inside;  but  the  sequel  would  then  be  super- 
fluous. If  it  were  within  the  city-walls,  it  would  be  understood  of  it- 
self, that  it  was  to  be  regarded  like  the  city.  Thus  he  might  better 
have  translated  it :  Bethphage  lotus  est  in  conspectu  internum  urbis. 
quantum  ad  omnia  tamen  utebaturjure  Hierosolymorum.  Still  less  does 
the  second  place  to  which  he  refers,  ( Gemar.  Babyl.  Tract.  PesachimJ 
support  his  position.  To  the  question,  What  is  without  the  walls  f 
R.  Johannan  replies,  **jMD"-rP3  m»">nb  "pn .  Est  must  be  understood 
both  in  question  and  answer :  Eitra  mania  est  Beth-Phage.  So 
says  the  gloss  in  different  words  Er'wJTUtf)  ITCT)  Elpa.a  place  of 
those  without  Jerusalem.  In  the  Mishnah,  (Tract.  Menachot.  c.  XI. 
n.  1,2.)  R.  Jehuda  maintains  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether  the 
shew  bread  and  the  two  loaves  of  Pentecost,  which  were  baked  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple,  might  be  kneaded  without,  "pnn,  that  all  must 
be  performed  in  the  Temple.  In  opposition  to  this,  R.  Simeon  adduces 
a  tradition  that  they  might  as  well  be  kneaded  in  Beth-Phage  as  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple.  Far  different  from  the  fanciful  interpretation 
which  R.  B.  Maiemon  gives,  this  passage  only  imports  that  it  might  be 
done,  not  only  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  but  also  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  the  adjoining  places,  which  possessed  equal  rights  with  Jerusalem, 
The  book  "•ICO  ,  the  oldest  commentary  on  Deuteronomy  infers,  (chap* 
29:  35,)  from  the  word  mx?  that,  on  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  no  one 
ought  to  go  out  of  Jerusalem:  compare  Mishnah  IV.  MegilL  c.  I* 
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n.  11.  Yet  he  makes  the  exception,  that  whoever  had  come  from  Bcth- 
Phage  might  return  home  and  sleep  there,  "nn  nKXba  =:ron  *nxy 
■pb^i  fibwro  cbsa*1  *»2«  wra  nboi-pb  ^as-rpaa  sssnp  tpsnw 
:*»3D~nnn2.  Ail  these  passages  separate  Beth-Phage  from  Jerusalem: 
they  fix  it  indeed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  but  without  the  walls,  with- 
in sight  of  them.  From  the  query  whether  when  Beth-Phage  was  in 
commotion,  there  might  be  said  to  be  an  insurrection,  we  may  infer 
what  was  the  importance  of  this  place,  as  to  size  and  number  of  inhab- 
itants. 

At  Jericho  curiosity  induces  the  chief  of  the  publicans  to  ascend  a 
tree  in  order  to  see  Jesus  ;  and  at  Capernaum  the  Lord  calls  a  publican 
from  the  receipt  of  custom  by  the  sea-side  to  follow  him.  Both  circum- 
stances are  natural. 

In  the  great  hollow  which  is  formed  by  the  mountains  about  Jericho 
grew  the  balsam,  the  chief  production  of  Judea,  and  its  principal  and 
most  abundant  article  of  traffic.'  From  .this  place  it  was  sent  abroad, 
and  here  the  taxes  which  were  imposed  upon  it  must  have  been  levied. 
Thus  the  chief  publican  is  in  his  proper  chorographical  position. 

The  Phoenicians,  and  especially  the  Aradians,  despatched  their  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  to  more  southern  countries,  by  means  of  the  Jor- 
dan.2 Their  depot  was  thus  necessarily  on  the  north  of  Gennesaret 
at  Capernaum ;  and  collectors  of  the  customs  would  not  be  wanting 
here. 

Our  Lord  was  at  Capernaum  ;  and  on  the  following  day  proceeds  to 
Nain.  (Luke  7:  1—11.)  His  fame  spreads  rapidly  before  him,  in  the 
direction  of  Judea;  he  comes  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Baptist,  (v.  17,  18,) 
and,  still  further  south,  into  the  suburbs  of  the  Holy  City,  where  Mary 
Magdalene  dwells.  Luke,  we  perceive,  is  describing  a  journey  of 
Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  Now  Josephus  tells  us,  that,  when 
the  Galileans  went  on  festival  seasons  to  the  Holy  Cil£,  they  passed 
through  the  place  called  Nais,  which  lay  on  their  route  :  f'.Oog  tolg 
IuliXuiotg  iv  itzlg  tooralg  tig  it}v  if  nun  noliv  Tiufjuyn-optvoig  otisvftv 
dia  itjg  JLuftayiotv  '/t»oug,  xal  xaO'  6()6t>  uvxolg  xw/if/?  tijg  Aoi'ff  Xtyo- 
fttvfjgt(Ant.  L.  XX.  c.  fl.)  Thus  Jesus  follows  a  route  which  would 
lead  him  through  the  little  city,  in  which  we  find  him  working  a  bene- 
ficent miracle.  (Luke  7:  11  — 17  ) 

But  Hudson  and  Havercamp  deprive  us  of  this  passage  in  Josephus, 
and  alter  the  name  of  the  place,  because  it  is  not  written  alike  in  all 
the  manuscripts.  They  read  xot/itjg  I'tvaiug  Xf*/of*tvrtg.  But  why 
change  the  text ?  Mosi  manuscripts  and  printed  copies  haveiWiV; 
the  other  readings  according  to  Rulfinus,  are  A  urea?,  J  twig,  Itvug, 
rivaig.  Now  Nupai'g  is  only  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  in  repeating  the 
two  first  letters;  and  is  easily  resolved  into  Au'ig.  Even  J\rui'g  and 
rtpcttag  originated  from  Aafa  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  letter  7'of 
the  article  Trjg  {Natg)  were  half  effaced,  xcjfujg  rijg  Naig  Xtyopti*}g 
would  be  read  ;  and  the  conjectures  of  the  copyist  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  this  yrjg  would  produce  Iivaig,  Ih  utag,  &c. 

1  Justin.  Epitome  Trogi.  L.  XXXV.  c.  3.  "  Ope*  gentii  ex  vcctigalibus  opo. 
balsami  crevere." 

*  Strabo.  L.  XVI.  p.  510.  Casanb.  1787.    Tuv^l'xov,  xal  toV  'lo^dr^  dva- 
nXtovot  tfoqrioie,  Aqaoiot  fidhora  n.  r.  ).. 
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The  second  passage  of  Josephus,  in  which  he  repeats  the  same  fact, 
is  still  more  corrupt  in  its  readings,  (Belt.  Jud.  L.  II.  c.  12.  n.  3.) 
uav'Slpuv,  fJav,  Bouv.  As  it  can  be  explained  how  the  former  Uvaiuv 
became  /a/ia*,  so  it  is  very  evident  how  JVaiV  might  in  rapid  writing 
degenerate  into  fiat:  It  is  known  that  in  MSS.  of  the  10th  and  onward 
to  the  13th  century  §  is  very  similar  to  v,  and  a  can  scarcely  be  dis-- 
tinguished  from  at. — The  third  passage  which  mentions  this  place 
(Bell.  Jud.  L.  III.  c  3.  n.  4.)  gives  us  the  readings,  r»*m'aj,  Itirlac, 
/Waff,  £ren<Mi<e,_all  which,  /i-t>u!ag,  /);  via;,  /17  vatiug,  resolve 
themselves  into  Tr(g  A'afc. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  matter  more  fully,  we  must  observe  that  the 
doubtful  place  was  situated  in  the  plain,  /if'ya  -ntdiov,  on  which  the 
province  of  Samaria  bordered,  {Ant.  XX.  0.)  or  in  the  plain  in  which 
the  Samaritan  country  commenced.  {B.  J.  II.  12.  3.  HI.  3.  4.)  Reland 
rightJy  distinguishes  two  plains  of  this  description  {Pal.  Lib.  I,  c.  55.) 
viz.  the  ftt/a  ntdlov  stty*vaig  which  extended  southward  towards  Sa- 
maria, and  the  uf'ya  ntdiov  71  yog  IJzohuuldu  which  extended  in  a 
northwest  direction  towards  Ptoiemai?.  Both  met  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tabor.  But  here,  on  the  south  of  Tabor,  at  a  small  distance  from  it, 
consequently  at  the  entrance  of  the  Samaritan  plain,  lay  Nain.  {Euseb. 
de  Lot.  Htbr.  JYatg  xoiittj  ....  xat  vvv  fait  utra  vnxop  Od/ioip.  In 
respect  to  its  distance  from  Tabor,  see  the  note  of  Vallarsi  adh.  I,  Opp. 
Hieronym.  T.  III.  p. 285,  and  Rtland.  Palest.  L.  III.  v.  Nain.)  Luke 
calls  the  place  noltg ;  Josephus  only  xcu/tr/.  But  this  makes  no  dif- 
ference :  it  is  the  custom  of  Josephus  to  designate  small  places,  even  if 
they  had  walls,  gates,  and  fortifications,  simply  by  the  word  xtouij.  [Ant. 
XVII.  c.  2.  n. 2.  c.  10.  n.  9.  XX.  c.  6.  n.  2.  B.  J.  IV.  c.  2.  n.  3. c. 8,  n.  4.  5.) 

In  Acts  8-  26,  the  city  Gaza  is  mentioned,  with  the  remark  that  it  is 
desert — avrt'i  tottp  torjpog.  It  is  true,  this  was  often  its  fate  ;  but  it 
was  invariably  rebuilt,  and  was  so  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  not 
long  before  the  event  which  is  here  related.  Uncommon  erudition  has 
been  employed  to  solve  this  difficulty;  {ff'esscling.  Not.  ad  Diodnr. 
Lib.  XIX.  c.  80.  p.  381.  T.  I.  and  ad  Itinnar.  Antonini  p.  251  Rc- 
landi  Palestin.  p.  786.)  but  there  are  two  words  in  Josephus,  which 
have  escaped  the  learned,  from  which  we  learn  how  well  Luke  was  ac- 
quainted with  an  event  concerning  which  all  history  else  is  silent.  A 
short  time  before  the  seigc  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  revolution,  on  ac- 
count of  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  in  Cresarea,  had  assumed  a  decisive 
character ;  and,  in  revenge,  the  Jews  burnt  or  otherwise  laid  waste  a 
multitude  of  villages  and  cities  in  Syria  and  the  vicinity.  Among  these 
was  Gaza,  which  thev  destroyed  (Bell.  Jud.  L  II.  c.  33.  p.  751.  Basil. 
c.  18.  n.  1.  Haverc.  aXX'  hi  ravraig  7ivpnoX*i&t!ttutg,  sivOrfiava.  xat 
Fufav  xart'oxamov.)  Thus  it  was  really  in  this  condition  when  Luke 
wrote. 

In  Philippi  there  was  a  female  dealer  in  purple  from  Thyatira  (Acts 
16:  14);  and  indeed  there  has  been  found  amidst  the  ruins  of  Thyatira 
a  monument  which  attests  that  this  city  once  had  such  a  trade  which 
supported  a  distinct  class  of  persons.1 

1  George  Wheeler**  Journey  into  Greece,  Vol.  III.  p.  233.  French  transla- 
tion T.  I.  p.  116.  Spon  has  given  this  inscription  more  correctly  in  his  Miscel- 
1*  n"A  Erudit.  Antiquilatis,  p.  113. 
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ArAQH  TTXII 
'  ANT.  KA.  AA&HNON  APin\SlTON 
KPAT12T0N  EWTPOUON  'WT  ZEB. 


.   .    .    TON  KAI  2EMN0  TA  TON  JEPEA  TO  T  IlPO 
I10AE0Z  BEOT  TTPJMNOT 
01  BA0E/2. 

The  book  of  Acts  names  a  Proconsul  of  Cyprus ;  yet,  it  would  seem, 
there  should  have  been  a  Praetor  there.  In  the  division  of  the  Roman 
empire,  according  to  the  plan  of  Augustus,  Cyprus  fell  to  the  share  of 
«  that  monarch,  and  hence  could  not  be  governed  by  a  Proconsul.  The 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  solve  the  difficulty  have  wholly 
failed.  Numismatics  alone  inform  us  how  well  Luke  knew  the  affairs  of 
the  time.  Some  coins,  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  snow  upon  the  other  side  that  at  that  time  this  alteration 
had  taken  place  ;  they  inform  us  of  a  Proconsul  of  Cyprus,  who  must 
have  been  the  predecessor  or  successor  of  Sergius  Paulus.1  In  the 
centre  of  the  reverse  is  KTUP/QN,  and,  in  a  circle  around  the  name 
of  the  island  or  its  inhabitants,  is  the  inscription  : 

EW  KOM1NIOT  UPOKAOT ANBTTIATOT. 

Paul  arrives  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  at  Pozzuoli,  (Acts  28:  II,  13, 
14.)  and  pursues  his  journey  thence  to  Rome  by  land.  The  Alexan- 
drian merchantmen  preferred  Pozzuoli  to  all  the  harbors  of  Italy  ;  here 
tbey  discharged  their  rich  freights.9  They  entered  the  port  in  fleets 
and  singly,  the  crews  crowned  with  wreaths  and  in  gay  attire,  and  were 
welcomed  with  lively  joy.3  Here  the  Alexandrians  deposited  their 
goods  to  be  distributed  throughout  Italy.4  In  conformity  with  the 
course  of  these  vessels,  Paul  landed  just  in  this  port. 

Friends  awaited  his  arrival  at  Appii  Forum;  and  others  at  Trcs  Ta- 
bema.  (Acts  28:  15.)  Now  if  he  proceeded  towards  Rome  upon  the 
canal  which  Csesar  had  led  through  the  Pontine  marshes,  on  which  he 
would  travel  more  easily  than  upon  the  rough  road  which  ran  along  by 
its  side,  he  must  have  stopped,  as  here,  at  Appii  Forum,  which  was  the 
place  of  landing  and  embarkation.5   Thus  a  part  of  his  friends  were 

1  Patin.  Imp.  Rom.  Numism.  in  Cluud.  p.  101,  who  has  not  however  happily 
explained  it.  Thesaurus  Mordianus,  sivo  Famil.  Rom.  Numism.  ed  Haver- 
camp,  in  Fnmil.  Coinin.  p.  108. — I  have  since  discovered  that  this  solution  does 
not  rest  on  Numismatics  alone.  (Dio  Cass.  L.  LIV.  in  Augusto  d  '523,  cd.  We- 
chel.  rure  9'  ovv  nal  rt)v  Kvttqov  xal  tr/v  I'aAari'av  xi(v  NaQSoivrjoiav  mriitunt  ru 
<?'/,"<rS  ojs  fitjUty  tmv  oxliuv  avtov  Siofuvai,  xal  ovrutt  oWVtoto*  xak  is  ixttva  to 

2  Strabo.  L.  XVI.  p.  793.    Casaub.  2d  Ed. 

3  Seneca,  Eptst.  LXX  VII.    Suuton.  in  August,  c.  98. 

*  Strabo,  loc.  cit. 

*  Acron.  an  Horat.  Serm.  L.  I.  Sat.  V.  14.  "  quia  ab  Appii  foro  per  paludes 
nnvi^atur,  ones  paludes  Cesar  derivavil."  Porphyron,  ad  vers.  4,  44  pervenisso 
ad  r  oruin  Appii  indicat,  ubi  turba  esset  nautarum,  item  cauponum  ibi  moras* 
tium."  Acorn,  ad  vera.  11.  44  per  paludes  navigaiunt,  quia  via  interjacent  du- 
rior." 
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anxious  to  receive  him  on  his  landing.  Ten  Roman  milliaria,  or  two 
German  miles  nearer  to  Rome  was  the  stage  called  Tres  Taberna.1 
about  where  the  road  from  Velletri  enters  the  Pontine  marshes.  Here 
there  was  not  so  great  a  throng,  and  (here  were  fewer  annoyances  than 
at  Appii  Forum,9  on  which  account  the  place  seems  to  have  been  fre- 
quented by  the  better  classes.3  Thus  this  company,  likewise,  of  Paul's 
friends  receives  him  at  the  proper  place,  and  the  whole  accords  accu- 
rately with  topographical  circumstances. 

The  manifold  alterations  in  the  names  of  places  which  occurred  with- 
in a  short  period,  often  exposed  our  authors  to  fall  into  mistakes,  and  to 
betray  their  age,  if  they  lived  at  a  later  time. 

Thev  speak  of  Sichem  or  Sichar.  At  a  later  period  it  was  called 
(Diuovuz  Ntanohg  2uQtu$  Tlakaiarivrjc;  which  is  its  name  on  coins 
after  the  conquest,  or,  likewise,  &A  NEA  MHTPOTIOA  MOP- 
SI  A.*  So  the  Samaritans  called  it ;  and  likewise  Jfapapda,  accor- 
ding to  Josephus,  and  Mamortha,  as  Pliny  says :  "  Neapolis,  quae  ante 
M  amort  ha  dicebatur."  But  our  authors  follow  neither  Samaritan  nor 
Roman  usage,  but  that  of  their  own  nation  and  period.— We  some- 
times meet  with  Cssarea  Philippi.  At  an  earlier  period  it  was  called 
Paneas,  and  later  KAI2APE/A  TIPOZ  J1ANX/ON,  on  coins  and 
in  books.  They  however  say,  as  was  usual  in  those  times,  when  the 
builder  was  yet  alive  or  not  long  dead,  Kaiadgaa  (piXinnoi'.  So  do 
their  contemporaries.5 

The  following  case  is  still  more  important.  The  Evangelists  speak 
of  Bethsaida,  when  it  had  no  longer  that  name.  About  the  same  time 
With  Cicsarea,  it  was  enlarged  and  embellished,  and  called  Julias.  So 
it  was  called  in  Jesus'  time,  and  so  our  historians  ought  to  have  called 
it  Were  they  not  aware  of  this  ?  What  shall  we  say  then  of  their 
age?  It  is  precisely  in  this  that  they  show  the  most  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  affairs  of  the  time.  Philip  had,  indeed,  very  much  embel- 
lished this  place,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  city  with  the  name  of 
Julias  ;  but,  not  long  after,  Julia,  from  whom  the  city  derived  its  name, 
was  exiled  by  her  own  father.  The  wounded  feelings  of  Augustus 
even  wished  that  the  world  might  forget  she  was  his  daughter.6  After 
the  death  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  whose  wife  she  had  been,  abandoned 
the  unfortunate  princess  to  the  utmost  wretchedness,  and  she  died  in  a 
helpless  condition.7  Hence  during  two  reigns  adulation  was  obliged  to 
suppress  a  name,  for  the  use  of  which,  in  other  circumstances,  it  might 


1  Jtinerar.  Antonini.  edit.  Wesseling.  p.  107. 

*  Horat.  Senn.  L.  I.  Sat.  V.  3,  4, 11,  12. 

*  Cicero  ad  Attic.  L.  II.  Ep.  1 1  et  13. 

<  Harduin  Numm.  ant.  popul.  et  urb.  illuitr.  p.  340. 

*  Vita  Joeephi,  p.  630.  Baai!.  §  13  De  Bell.  Jud.  L.  VII.  c.  1. 

6  "  Abetinuitque  a  congrcssu  hominum  dia  prtB  pudore,  etiam  de  negandA  de- 
li beravit.  Carte  cum  tub  idem  tempo*  una  ex  conaciie  liberta,  Phoebe  nomine, 
•ospendio  vitatn  finivieaet;  maluieae  ae  ait  Phcebes  patrem  fuiate."  Soeton.  in 
Aug  oat.  c.  65. 

7  Tacit.  Annal  L.  1.  n.  53.  "  Imperium  adeptoa  (Tiberius)  extorrem,  in 
ftroem,  et  omnia  spei  egenam,  inopia  long*  tabe  peremit,  obacuram  fore  necam 
Jongttodine  exilii  rata.." 
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hare  thought  to  gain  favor.  Afterwards  this  name  was  again  current,  and 
appears  in  Pliny's  enumeration  of  the  Jewish  cities.  It  is  by  such  inci- 
dental circumstances,  which  are  so  easily  overlooked  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  so  speedily  lost,  that  acquaintance  with  a  period  is  ful- 
ly attested.1 

But  it  is  remarkable,  it  will  be  said,  that  John  should  have  assigned 
this  Bethsaida  or  Julias,  where  he  was  born,  to  Galilee,  12:  21.  Must 
he  not  have  known  to  what  province  his  birth-place  belonged  ?a  Philip 
governed  only  the  eastern  countries  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias ;  Galilee 
pertained  to  his  brother  Anlipas.  Thus,  Bethsaida  or  Julias  could  not 
have  been  built  by  Philip,  as  it  certainly  was,  or  it  did  not  belong  to 
Galilee,  as  John  asserts.  A  mistake  of  this  character  would  indeed 
afford  sufficient  ground  for  the  rejection  of  John's  Jospel.  Julias  lay, 
however,  in  Gaulonitis,  which  country  was,  indeed,  politically  separated 
from  Galilee,  but  the  usus  loqumdi  of  those  times  obstinately  reckoned 
the  province  of  Gaulonitis  to  Galilee.  Now  if  John  does  so,  it  only 
proves  that  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  limes  was  not  unknown  to  him  ; 
he  expresses  himself  as  was  then  customary.  Thus  Josephus  tells  us 
of  Judas  theGaulonite  of  Gamala,3  and,  in  the  next  paragraph,  calls  him 
the  Galilean,  and  in  another  work  also  uses  respecting  him  the  same 
expression.4  We  may  hence  infer,  that  in  this  case  the  custom  of  the 
times  paid  homage  to  an  older  division  of  the  country  and  disregarded 
the  existing  political  geography. 

Is  it  possible  that  historians  who,  as  in  these  few  instances,  invariably 
apply  to  the  period  so  nice  a  knowledge  of  minute  geographical  circum- 
stances, did  not  write  their  books  until  the  scenes  of  the  events  had  be- 
come undiscoverable,  when  not  only  their  country  was  laid  waste,  but  the 
national  existence  of  the  Jews  was  annihilated  ? 


§5. 

The  didactic  writings,  also,  have  internal  evidences,  or  as  is  some- 
times said,  the  stamp  of  a  certain  period,  as  well  in  respect  to  matter 
as  manner. 

As  respects  the  matter,  they  possess  a  peculiar  character  as  to  those 
subjects  on  which  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  mankind  perpetually  change ; 
or  they  contain  local  and  temporal  references  to  persons,  manners, 
errors,  and  follies,  which  arc  different  in  different  periods  and  countries. 

As  respects  the  manner— in  the  arrangement  and  mode  of  treating 
a  subject,  in  the  arguments  used  to  support  positions,  and  in  the  style 
and  costume. 

1  I'ellerin  (Rocueil  des  incdiiltes,  Tom.  I.  and  II.)  gives,  however,  some  coins 
of  Julia,  and  one  of  Julia*,  ns  belonging  to  this  period.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
corrert,  till  Eckhcl  exposed  tho  mistake,  in  Doctrina  Num  Vet.  Part.  I.  Vol.  III. 
pag.  479, 408. 

2  Brun's  Handb.  der  alten  Erdbeschr.  Vol.  II.  Part.  I.  c.  VI.  p.  LVIJJ. 

3  Archfnol.  XVIII.  1.   'lovfiat  /'«i7.oWr^ff  avifa  tH7z6Kt(us  ovofta  rdfuxXa. 

<  XVIII  2.  'O  raWxuot  IovSas.  p.  540.  De  Bell.  Jud.  12  p.  727.  7V 
nnjp  ralttsuos  JooSas  ovofta.  According  toJJavercamp  XVIII.  c.  I.  n.  6.  and 
B.  J.  II  c.  8. 
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These  considerations  at  present  hold  only  in  regard  to  the  undisputed 
scriptures,  viz.  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  first  of  Peter  and  John. 
Of  the  others,  of  each  separately,  we  shall  speak  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  matter — these  writings  are  not  general  compositions  with- 
out local  fitness  or  any  particular  purpose.  They  were  called  forth  by 
occasions,  extorted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  authors,  and  are  there- 
fore adapted  to  certain  occasions,  and  to  certain  readers  and  their  parti- 
cular wants.  If  now  these  books  are  supported  by  other  remains  of  the 
period,  if  the  picture  of  the  times  which  their  authors  had  before  their 
minds  when  they  wrote  them  possesses  historical  truth,  then  it  is  clear 
that  their  writings  are  not  based  on  arbitrary  and  self-contrived  scenes. 
The  more  minute  this  picture  was,  and  the  more  accurately  it  was  before 
iheir  minds,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  suppose  that  they  themselves  were 
personally  acquainted  with  the  period. 

Now  we  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  several  facts  incidentally 
presented,  respecting  persons  or  circumstances  mentioned  in  Paul's 
Epistles,  or  affording  incidental  aid  towards  their  elucidation.  When 
such  incidental  hints  are  duly  examined  and  those  writings  arc  com- 
pared with  them,  an  agreement  is  perceived  between  them  such  as  could 
be  expected  only  from  letters  which  were,  as  they  profess  to  be,  inti- 
mately connected  with  these  events.1 

If  we  further  remark  the  local  weaknesses,  vices  and  errors  which 
Paul  censures  in  his  Epistles,  and  which  they  were  meant  to  correct, 
as,  e.  g.,  in  Crete,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  compare  them  with  those 
mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  who  have  incidentally  noticed 
such  traits, — we  shall  often  make  the  pleasing  discovery  that  PauPs 
Epistles  treat  of  exactly  the  errors  of  the  time  or  local  vices  which  these 
authors  have  sometimes  delineated  with  yet  deeper  severity  and  satire. 
We  shall  have  opportunity  in  the  separate  examination  of  these 
Epistles  to  fortify  by  proof  an  observation  which  we  merely  hint  at  here. 

Moreover,  the  general  contents  of  these  writings  of  Paul,  Peter  and 
John,  are  of  a  strikingly  peculiar  character.  They  present  us  with  a 
peculiar  system  of  morals  and  virtue,— not  like  the  Jewish  system,  but 
one  more  human,  more  general,  purer,  more  exalted.  Nor  is  it  that  of 
the  Greeks ;  it  is  not  the  political  and  warlike  virtue  of  the  Romans;  it 
is  no  Stoic  or  Academic  virtue ;  and  no  sophistical  and  declamatory 
worldly  wisdom.  It  is  the  system  of  Jesus  as,  according  to  the  four 
biographical  accounts  of  him,  he  presented  and  iuculcated  it.  Hence 
their  writers  may  well  have  been  what  they  claim  to  have  been,  his 
auditors  and  his  disciples. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  doctrinal  discourses  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  which  exhibit  their  respective  views  of  God  and  Jesus,  of  virtue, 
religion  and  Judaism.  And  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  as  it 
were  form  one  whole  with  the  contents  of  these  Epistles ;  and  letters 
and  discourses  together  comprise  a  single  theory,  the  parts  of  which 
are  scattered  throughout  both. 

1  This  argument  William  Palny  ha«  nomelimes  happily  managed,  in  his 
14  Hor»  Paulino,  or  The  troth  of  the  Scripture  Hintory  of  St.  Paul  evinced,  by  a 
comparison  of  hie  £|>iatles  with  the  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea."  London,  1790.  Tb* 
•rgunient,  as  he  has  slated  it  in  the  title,  may  be  inverted. 
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That  part  of  Christ's  instructions  and  discourses  which  most  struck 
John's  mind  and  of  which  he  retained  a  more  lively  remembrance  than 
the  other  historians,  and  of  which  his  Gospel  is  made  up,  is  also  visibly 
prominent  in  his  Epistle,  as  if,  indeed,  he  intended  to  condense  in  the  lat- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  the  sum  of  his  historical  know- 
ledge. Evidently,  the  same  circle  of  ideas,  4he  same  cast  of  thought 
and  mental  character  lie  at  the  bottom  of  both  these  compositions. 

It  certainly  is  natural  and  just  to  judge  respecting  the  age  of  literary 
productions,  by  a  comparison  of  different  periods.  If  now  a  competent 
critic  examines  the  written  monuments  of  the  period  when  Christianity 
had  gained  a  firm  foot-hold,  (which  are  merely  some  Epistles  of  Poly- 
carp,  Clement,  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  Barnabas,)  he  cannot  but  see 
that  these  compositions,  valuable  as  they  certainly  are,  are  far  inferior, 
as  to  perfect  and  pure  morality  and  in  their  general  contents,  to  those 
ascribed  to  Paul,  Peter  and  John  ;  that  the  latter  approach  nearer  to 
the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  hence  may  more  reasonably  claim  to  be  assign- 
ed to  his  time. 

Take  too  the  oldest  religious  monument  of  the  Jews,  subsequent  to 
the  dissolution  of  their  nation,  viz.  the  Mischnab,  which  was  compiled 
from  traditions  about  the  third  century,  and  we  find  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  these  compositions  in  respect  to  the  dignity  of  the  contents 
to  be  immeasurable.  So  much  had  the  Jews  degenerated,  that  we 
must  go  back  with  our  Epistles  to  a  better  age,  if  the  authors  of  tbem 
were  men  of  Jewish  origin. 

The  manner,  too,  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  subjects,  the  argu- 
ments, the  style  and  diction  are  characteristic  of  the  productions  of  the 
time. 

We  find  throughout,  the  Cliristian  morality  and  religion,  yet  iucul- 
cated  by  Jews, — not,  however  the  Jews  of  the  Mischnah,  not  in  a  casu- 
istical manner,  in  a  dry,  barbarous  Hebrew  dialect,  in  a  style  devoid  of 
taste  and  elegance, —  but  in  the  Jewish-Greek  dialect  of  those  times, 
(when  the  Greek  had  already  gained  considerable  influence,  by  the 
side  of  the  native  language  of  the  country,)  with  an  attractive  but  art- 
less eloquence,  with  an  unlabored  grace  to  which  nature  and  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  the  schools,  gave  rise, 

Their  language  plainly  resembles  that  of  Philo,  and  their  style  emu- 
lates his ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  Alexandrine  wit,  art,  and 
learning,  and  a  diction  of  a  purer  character,  more  free  from  Hebraism, 
distinguish  Philo  above  the  Jewish  writers,  who  were  educated  in  Pal- 
estine, and  hence  could  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  lecture-rooms  of 
the  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  or  the  precepts  of  the  grammarians. 
Otherwise,  if  we  except  whatever  is  owing  to  the  place  of  residence  of 
the  Alexandrine  Jew,  wc  should,  from  the  striking  analogy  in  language 
and  style,  judge  them  to  have  been  contemporaries  of  Philo.  Let  us 
in  idea  reverse  the  country  and  personal  circumstances  of  each,  and 
then  imagine  how  each  would  probably  have  written. 

In  particular,  in  modes  of  reasoning,  which  deviate  from  the  usual 
paths  of  argument,  they  so  much  resemble  one  another,  that  we  might 
be  inclined  to  suppose  them  to  have  belonged  not  only  to  the  same 
period,  but  to  the  same  school,  were  it  not  that  the  learned  Alexandrian 
discovers  himself  by  the  immodest  freedom  of  his  fancy,  and  the  per- 
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petual  play  of  his  wit  But  they  perfectly  agree  in  this,  that  they  never 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  former  expounders  of  the  law,  as  was  after- 
wards customary  with  the  Jews :  they  always  appeal  to  natural  prin- 
ciples and  especially  to  the  holy  books  of  their  nation.  But  besides  the 
literal  meaning,  they  extorted  a  hidden  sense  from  these  books.  They 
affixed  a  representative  character  to  persons  and  things,  according  to 
which,  while  they  performed  the  proper  functions  of  their  own  being, 
they  represented  something  else  typically.  Or  they  made  narratives  of 
facts  of  use  to  morality  by  allegorical  and  topological  applications. 

We  may  be  satisfied  of  this  by  an  example  which  apjioars  very  well 
an i ted  to  show  the  similarity  prevailing  between  them  in  respect  to  sin- 
gular modes  of  reasoning.  Philo  maintains  that  science  and  learning 
are  not  themselves  an  ultimate  end,  but  are  only  subordinate  helps  to 
virtue  and  self-government,  to  which,  as  the  supreme  ultimate  end,  they 
conduct.  He  wishes  to  prove  this  from  the  history  of  Sarah  and  Ha- 
gar.1 Sarai,  he  says,  signifies  my  government ;  and  it  is  virtue  only 
which  elevates  me  to  government  over  myself  and  to  royalty.  Hagar  is 
an  Egyptian  woman  ;  her  name  signifies  a  native,  and  as  an  Egyptian, 
she  represents  learning :  in  both  ways,  therefore,  she  represents  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  learning  and  science.  Now  Sarah  is  the  wife, 
while  Hagar  is  only  her  handmaid.  Thus  science  is  only  a  handmaid 
and  servant,  who  must  be  subordinate  to  virtue,  the  higher  end. 

Paul  wishes  to  show  the  Galuians  the  superiority  of  the  New  over  the 
Old  Testament.  For  this  purpose  he  makes  use  of  an  Allegoroumcnon, 
as  he  calls  it.  Abraham  had  two  sons ;  one  by  Sarah,  a  freewoman, 
and  the  other  by  Hagar ,  a  bondwoman.  But  Hagar  represents  the 
law;  for  it  was  given  on  Sin  ti,  in  the  land  of  the  Hagarenes:  and  Sa- 
rah represents  the  new  covr tiant,  the  Gospel ;  for  a  son  was  given  to 
her  dta  xr,;  tnuyftWa;.*  Now  as  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  same  as  that  of  the  maid  to  her  mistress,  the  children  of  the 
first,  the  bondwoman,  are  in  bondage,  while  the  children  of  Sarah,  i.  e. 
the  children  of  the  promises  qr  of  the  Gospel,  being  born  of  a  free 
mother,  are  free. 

Paul  pursues  his  allegory,  and  deduces  inferences  from  it  in  respect 
to  the  abolition  of  Judaism,  making  such  an  application  of  them  that 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  establishing  his  position.  Thus  we  are,  like 
Isaac,  children  of  the  promises  after  the  spirit,  while  the  offspring  of 
the  law  are  only  children  after  the  flesh.  But  what  saith  the  scripture  1 
Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son ;  for  he  shall  not  be  heir  with  the 
son  of  the  freewoman.  Now  we  are  not  children  of  the  bondwoman, 
but  of  the  free. 

In  another  place  Philo  treats  this  history  in  nearly  the  same  manner.3 
Sarah,  the  mistress,  bears  a  son,  who  receives  his  name  from  laughter, 
which  is  the  expression  of  the  joy  accompanying  virtue.  But  Hagar, 
i.  e.  learning,  bears  a  son,  who  is  a  sophist,  and  knows  not  the  wisdom 
of  virtue.    If  now  learning  will  not  serve  virtue,  what  says  the  Scrip- 

1  Pbilo,  De  congress.  qu»r.  erudit.  gratia. 

8  The  original  reads  •*  tij<  &c.  but  o  reference  to  the  Gr.  Test,  will  show  that 
it  is  ineec urate. — Tn. 
3  Philo,  De  Cherubim,  at  the  commencement. 
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ture?  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son.  Hence  sophistical  tmb- 
tilty,  which  only  produces  error,  must  yield  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Numerous  other  resemblances  in  particular  representations,  in  the 
treatment  of  a  subject,  in  the  mode  of  reasoning  and  composition,  have 
been  discovered  by  the  friends  of  biblical  learning,  and  have  been  applied 
to  the  elucidation  of  particular  passages  in  these  Epistles:  and  time 
and  the  scrutiny  of  the  learned  will  bring  many  more  to  light. 

Since  this  spirit  in  the  treatment,  prosecution  and  exhibition  of  a  sub- 
ject  was  prevalent  at  only  one  period,  became  extinct  afterwards  and 
has  left  not  a  trace  behind  in  the  Taliuudists,  the  critic  cannot  but  as- 
sign the  origin  of  these  Epistles,  so  far  as  he  judges  from  their  manner, 
to  that  age,  which  has  given  positive  proofs  of  just  such  a  taste. 

$  6. 

We  have  many  remains  of  ancient  literature  of  whose  genuineness 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced  on  no  other  than  internal  grounds.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. :  there  is  not  even  a  single 
one  among  all  the  scientific  productions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whose  origin  and  age  are  attested  by  so  many  testimonies,  and  by  ' 
writers  of  such  a  character,  reaching  up  so  nearly  to  the  period  to 
which  the  work  is  assigned.  If,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  these  wri- 
tings were  composed  not  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state, 
or  soon  afterward,  (the  earliest  of  them  under  Nero,  the  latest  under 
Domitian)  the  witnesses,  as  far  down  as  Diocletian,  lived  at  roost  not 
more  than  200  years  from  the  close  of  this  period,  so  that  they  could 
not  but  have  possessed  the  means  of  determining  with  certainty  in  res- 
pect to  them  ;  and  yet  their  testimony  is  now  scarcely  regarded  in  these 
investigations. 

For  the  sake  of  ascertaining  how  early  the  N.  T.  writings  were  in 
circulation  among  the  Christians,  the  works  of  the  oldest  Fathers  of  the 
Church  have  been  waded  through  with  remarkable  patience,  and  the 
passages  which  bear  upon  this  point  collected  together.  A  certain 
Englishman  in  particular  has  distinguished  himself  in  this  commendable 
employment.  He  was  soon  followed  by  others,  who  tested  his  col- 
lection by  the  most  rigid  principles  and  estimated  it  whh  critical 
care.1 

The  results  obtained  from  this  collection  in  favor  of  the  N.  T.  are 
well  known  ;  I  have  therefore  determined  to  add  to  this  proof  a  second, 
which  will  remarkably  corroborate  the  other  and  sometimes  surpass  it 
in  cogency.  The  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  produced  a  multitude  of 
sects  who  attempted  to  unite  their  philosophical  and  theurgical 52  opinions 
with  the  Christian  system,  and  often  involved  themselves  in  whimsical 

1  Nathaniel  Lnrdner  in  his  "  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  history  confirmed  by 
the  testimonies  of  the  Christian  Fathers."  Chr.  Fried.  Schmid  lias  freely  made 
use  of  this  collection  in  the"  1  listeria  et  vindicnlio  Cnnonis."  Lips.  1775.  Gottfr. 
Less  has  amended  it  in  a  critical  manner  in  his  "  Wahrheit  der  Christlichcn  Re- 
ligion, ]76ri,"  nnd  in  his  more  complete  work  "  libber  Religion,  ihre  Geschichto 
and  Bestfttigung,"  I.  Th.  II.  Abscnn.  §  21)  sa.  Palev  has  al  least  made  a  better 
■election  from  it  in  his  "  Evidences  of  Christianity, "'Part.  I.  c.  9.  §  1. 

2  This  word  Hug  has  formed  from  the  Greek  fooop/'ixfc,  which  eignifiea 
rtspctting  God's  agency.— Tr. 
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fancies,  in  beautiful  and  often  ridiculous  dreams.  Even  these  sought 
to  ground  their  positions  upon  the  authority  of  the  Biblical  books,  and 
to  defend  them  against  different  tenets,  especially  those  of  the  dominant 
church.  Their  writings  are  indeed  mostly  lost,  and  were  intentionally 
destroyed,  and  we  do  not  thank  piety  for  it ;  but  sometimes  zeal  in  re- 
futing tbem  has  saved  fragments  of  their  treatises,  and  their  opponents 
have  preserved  the  arguments  which  they  advanced  in  support  of  their 
opinions.  I  propose  to  collect  together  such  passages,  which  will  carry 
us  further  back  into  the  antiquity  than  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  who  afterwards  wrote  against  them.  These  present  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  coming  from  men  who  had  seceded  from  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  common  system,  and  broken  off  all  good  understanding  with 
them. 

I  have  granted  a  place  here  to  those  witnesses  only,  who  belong  to 
the  second  century,  and  have,  indeed,  admitted  none  who  did  not  ap- 
pear till  several  years  after  the  death  of  Com  mod  us.  They  all  appeared 
as  teachers  under  that  Emperor  or  at  a  still  earlier  period  under  the  two 
Anton ines,  and  their  youth  fell  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  and  Ulpius 
Trajan,  under  the  latter  of  whom  the  last  of  the  Apostles  finished  his 
earthly  course  in  extreme  old  age. 


§7. 

Before  I  approach  my  proposed  task,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  some 
observations  on  the  practice  of  the  oldest  christian  writers  of  every  sect 
in  respect  to  biblical  citations,  so  that  we  may  not  make  unreasonable 
requisitions  of  them,  and  when  these  are  not  satisfied,  make  inferences 
which  are  regarded  as  principles  of  sufficient  solidity  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  a  system. 

I.  They  have  always  quoted  the  O.  T.  more  carefully  than  the  New ; 
because  they  naturally  could  not  suppose  all  their  readers  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  Many  of  them  even  seem 
to  have  thought  it  evidence  of  erudition  and  literary  display,  to  accu- 
mulate in  their  works  passages  from  the  O.  T.,  as,  for  example,  Clement 
of  Rome,  Barnabas  and  Justin.  This  they  have  not  done  as  to  the 
New,  which  was  better  known. 

II.  They  did  not  treat  the  historical  and  didactic  books  alike.  They 
have  seldom  transcribed  narrations,  either  from  the  O.  or  N.  T.,  at  full 
length  and  in  the  author's  words ;  and  who  would  expect  them  to  do  it  ? 
But  they  have  given  them  in  their  peculiar  manner,  sometimes  remem- 
bering the  expression  of  the  writer  and  generally  abbreviating  it. 

In  such  cases  the  bare  conformity  of  the  fact  with  one  of  our  Gospels 
is  far  from  being  proof  that  it  was  really  taken  from  them.  It  might 
have  been  taken  from  other  historical  books ;  but  the  circumstances 
which  are  mentioned  in  them  depend  upon  the  individual  representation 
of  the  original  author,  some  of  these  being  selected  by  one,  and  others 
by  another,  or  all  being  carelessly  and  summarily  presented.  Hence 
they  are  more  definite  means  of  recognizing  a  writer ;  and  the  style 
and  choice  of  words  are  still  more  decisive.  Now  if  we  find,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  plain  resemblances  in  language  and  instances  of  a  recall 
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of  peculiar  expressions,  so  gTeat  coincidence  is  no  longer  attributable 
to  chance,  and  we  may  with  confidence  assume  that  there  is  a  citation 
of  this  or  that  book,  with  which  everything  agrees. 

III.  They  have  generally  cited  the  didactic  writings  of  the  O.  T. 
verbatim,  and  the  Prophets  particularly  with  direct  reference.  Tins 
was  natural ;  for  who  could  distinctly  recollect  passages,  so  often  re- 
sembling one  another,  even  if  he  were  ever  so  familiar  with  them?  Or 
who  would  know  where  to  find  them,  if  the  name  were  not  given  and 
the  expression  faithfully  preserved  ? 

IV.  In  respect  to  the  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  their  practice  is  similar ; 
they  usually  cite  passages  from  them  accurately.  They  frequently  even, 
refer  to  their  authors  by  name ;  particularly  when  they  do  not  cite  the 
passages  in  an  exactly  literal  manner. 

V.  When  they  quote  moral  principles  and  tenets,  they  often  mind 
only  the  thought  and  disregard  the  words.  Thus,  e.  g.  Tatian  in  his 
"Oration  to  the  Greeks"  maintains  the  original  condition  of  the  human 

'  mind  to  be  darkness,  and  alludes  to  the  Gospel  of  John  .  rj 
tavrop  axorog  tan,  xai  ovdtv  tV  aviij  qoiTtivov,  xai  zovco^iariv  uqu 
uptjutvop,  ij  axuziu  to  qwg  ov  xaTukapfiapH  . xai  to  qalg  itjv  axo- 
riav  xuTt'XaSev.  xai  6  Xoyog  /u*V  tan  qwg  Otov.  Such  is  his  proce- 
dure as  to  another  pass  ace  which  he  has  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of 
John  :  ireto  rw  ftovot  xuTuxoAovOtjoaTf,  nuvca  vn  aviov,  xai  yatgig 
avrov  yiyopiv  ovdi  iv.  (Or.  adv.  Gra?c.  c.  13  &.  19.)  The  first  thing 
requisite  in  order  to  regard  such  a  passage  as  a  citation,  is  agreement  in 
the  thought.  If  there  is  still  further  a  resemblance  in  the  costume  and 
in  the  words  employed,  there  is  stronger  reason  not  to  regard  it  as  a  mere- 
ly casual  coincidence  Yet  even  this  will  not  be  sufficient,  unless  such 
a  form  of  citation,  as  was  customary  with  the  ancients  when  they  refer- 
red to  passages  in  the  Bible,  shows  such  not  very  clearly  marked  passa- 
ges to  be  quotations ;  as,  e.g.  above,  where  a  biblical  sentiment  and  phra- 
seology is  denoted  by  the  formula  xai  iovio  ienv  aga  itgyfitvov. 

These  forms  of  citation  are  various  and  we  shall  lay  no  stress  upon 
any  of  them  before  showing,  as  we  will  do  in  respect  to  the  above,  that 
they  were  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancients. 

VI.  One  species  of  them  merits  a  particular  consideration.  The  an- 
cients have  very  seldom,  when  they  refer  to  the  sayings  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus,  named  the  books  in  which  he  is  represented  as  thus  speaking. 
They  nearly  always  quote  the  person  speaking  and  not  the  narrator. 
Most  of  the  citations  from  the  Evangelists  occur  under  the  formula : 
"Our  Lord  says,"  "Our  Saviour  declares"  &c. ;  and  sometimes  per- 
haps there  is  added,  "  in  the  Gospel."  The  name  of  the  Evangelist 
very  rarely  appears.  The  writers  chose  rather  to  rest  their  point  upon 
the  legislative  authority  of  our  Lord,  than  upon  the  authority  of  his  bio- 
graphers. 

I  have  said  that  most  of  the  citations  from  the  Gospels  occur  under 
this  formula.  This  is  evident  at  any  rate  in  Ireneus,  a  writer  of  this 
period,  and  in  the  Fathers  of  the  following  century.  We  cannot  be 
wrong,  therefore,  in  inferring  that  under  ,this  formula  others  referred  to 
written  documents  respecting  the  life  and  doctrines  of  our  Lord.  If  this 
phrase  had  not  referred  to  familiar  sources  and  such  as  were  conceded 
to  be  authoritative;  if  it  only  referred  to  oral  traditions,  it  would 
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hare  been  more  definitely  declared  on  whose  authority  an  assertion  was 
made. 

Now  if,  under  the  citation  "  onr  Lord  declares"  &c.  the  very  same 
idea  occurs  which  is  in  our  scriptures,  and  with  strong  similarities  in 
expression,  the  greater  the  similarity  in  expression  and  the  more  nu- 
merous the  possibilities  that  a  difference  in  words,  in  their  inflexion  and 
arrangement  might  have  taken  place,  the  more  clear  it  is  that  the  pas- 
sage must  have  been  taken  from  our  books.  All  doubt,  however,  ceases, 
when,  besides  identity  in  the  ideas,  there  is  also  an  identity  in  the 
words,  in  cases  where  deviations  were  very  easy. 

VII.  But  we  must  not  judge  of  this  identity  according  to  the  com- 
mon printed  text  of  the  Elzevirs  or  Stephens ;  it  is  not  the  proper 
criterion.  The  text,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  its  history,  had,  in 
the  second  century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  third,  many  peculiar- 
ities in  particular  copies,  (as  in  the  text  of  Justin,  Irencus,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  other  Fathers)  which  have  been  removed  by  the  re- 
visers of  the  third  century.  Hence,  if  we  find  discrepancies,  they  need 
not  trouble  us  except  when  they  do  not  appear  in  other  writers  of  the 
period  or  in  documents  which  present  a  very  ancient  text.  If  they  oc- 
cur elsewhere,  we  perceive  that  such  discrepancies  are  only  variations 
in  ancient  MSS.  as  they  were  at  that  time  current 

Wc  now  approach  our  proposed  task,  and  shall  prosecute  it  on  much 
more  rigid  principles  than  the  preliminary  observations  we  have  just 
made  require. 

§  a 

CELSUS, 

A  philosopher  of  the  second  century,  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  composed 
a  work  against  Christianity,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  'sfkrjVtis  Aoyog. 
Origen  in  his  reply  has  rescued  a  considerable  part  of  this  work  from 
oblivion. 

In  it  the  philosopher  relates  several  circumstances  which  accom- 
panied Christ's  birth  :  he  speaks  in  general  terms  of  his  miracles,  says 
that  be  healed  the  lame  and  blind,  and  that  he  raised  the  dead  ;  that 
he  was  declared  by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  be  the  son  of  God,  and,  after 
choosing  himself  disciples  of  low  rank  in  life,  was  betrayed  by  one  of 
them,  condemned  to  death  by  the  Roman  Prsetor,  was  crucified  and 
rose  again.  The  story  of  the  passion  and  of  the  resurrection  he  has 
treated  more  in  detail  and  has  related,  many  incidental  circumstances, 
such  as,  that  he  prayed  the  Father  that  he  would  take  this  cup  from 
him  (L.  II.  c.  24) ;  that  he  drank  vinegar  and  gall,  and  that  blood  flowed 
from  his  side  (L.  II.  c.  36,  37) ;  that  he  arose,  but  that  the  account  of 
the  Christian  books  as  to  this  matter  is  contradictory,  some  pretending 
that  one  angel,  others  that  two  were  seen  at  his  sepulchre  (L.  V.  c.  52) ; 
that  after  this  resurrection  he  showed  the  prints  on  his  hands,  but  that 
be  really  appeared  only  to  one  woman.  (L.  II.  c.  59.) 

Moreover  the  philosopher  speaks  in  various  places,  (L.  VII.  c.18,  &  25. 
VII.  58.)  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  an  universal  Providence,  which  feeds 
the  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies;  and  likewise  in  regard  to  meekness 
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under  injuries,  in  which  he  commands  to  turn  the  other  cheek  also. 
He  has  criticised  in  a  censorious  manner  some  of  our  Lord's  discourse?, 
e.  g.,  that  on  the  dangers  of  riches,  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  com- 
parison of  the  earner  and  the  needle  ;  or  that  which  asserts  that  no  man 
can  serve  two  masters ;  but  particularly  Christ's  prediction  that  false 
C Jurists  and  Prophets  should  come  after  him  and  should  deceive  the  peo- 
ple by  their  impostures.  (L.  VI.  c.  16.  L.  VII.  c.  70.  L.  VIII.  c  2  and 
7.  L.  II.  c.  49.) 

These  accounts,  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  passion,  were, 
Celsus  asserts,  recorded  by  Christ's  disciples.1  Soon  after  he  says  also : 
"  All  this  have  we  taken  from  your  own  writings  :  for,  we  have  no  need 
of  any  other  witnesses,  since  your  own  weapons  are  sufficient  to  destroy 
you."  (L.  II.  c.74.)  , 

We  clearly  discover  our  Evangelists  in  these  historical  facts,  which 
Celsus  has  extracted  from  the  books  of  Christ's  disciples ;  and  all  that 
is  wanting  to  give  to  his  testimony  all  that  completeness  which  we  could 
desire,  is,  that  he  should  have  mentioned  the  names  or  the  number  of 
the  writers. 

He  has,  however,  very  clearly  distinguished  two  of  them.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  those  who  derived  the  origin  of  Jesus  from  the  first  man, 
and  from  the  kings  of  Judah,  were  too  bold ;  and  the  carpenter's  wife, 
he  further  remarks,  must  have  known  of  what  high  extraction  she 
was.9  Two  of  our  Evangelists,  it  is  well  known,  have  introduced  ge- 
nealogical catalogues  into  their  works.  One  of  them  carries  back  his 
genealogy  of  our  Lord  to  the  first  man,  while  the  other  enumerates 
the  Jewish  kings  in  their  order,  and  declares  them  to  be  Christ's  an- 
cestors. 

The  account,  that  Jesus  showed  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection 
the  marks  of  his  crucifixion,  the  wounds  on  his  hands,  (L.  II.  c.  50)3 
enables  us  to  recognize  a  third  Evangelist,  who  alone  has  distinctly  re- 
presented this  circumstance  as  it  occurs  in  Celsus.  (John  20.  Compare 
Luke  24:  39.) 

In  which  of  the  Gospels,  but  John's  (2:  j8)  is  it  recorded  that  the 
Jews  demanded  of  our  Lord  in  the  temple,  tv  tw  Uqm,  a  sign  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ?  4 

Where  else  do  we  find  the  assertion  that  the  Logos  is  the  Son  of 
God,  koyov  itvai  viov  to  J  Otov?  to  which  Celsus,  or  the  Jew,  whom 
he  introduces  as  the  accuser  of  the  Christians,  objects  that  he  was  an 
impure  and  unholy  Logos,  who  had  been  ignominiously  treated  and 
executed.5 

The  philosopher  had  seen  at  least  four  such  writers ;  for  he  says  that 
some  spoke  of  only  one  angel's  appearing  at  the  sepulchre,  and  others  of 

»  L.  II.  c.  13,  and  L.  11.  c.  16.  roiV  Si  futdyrde,  roiV  xard  rvv  'Itpotv  drayey- 
patf  ivai  irtol  (Xxtov  routtra. 

9  L.  II.  c.  32.  &7i tpffotSyodtu  rot*  ytvte&oyijoavrae  drrd  rov  ttqoj  rovtpt'woe  xal 
twv  iv  IovSatott  flaodMirv  rov  'Iqoovv.  xai  .  .  .  or*  ovx  av  %  rov  rixrovct  yvWt 
rrjliHOiTOv  yivots  rvyxavovoa  ryvoti. 


3  L.  II.  c.  59.  xai  rd  orjfuia  rip  xolaoitue  l'Sti£tv  6  'irpoU,  xai  rdg  li^ai,  wc 


*  L.  I.  c.  67.  p.  382.  *  L.  II.  c.  31.  p,  413. 
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two.1  Of  the  writers  of  our  books  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  one, 
Luke  and  John  of  two. 

He  also  denominates  the  works  of  these  writers,  ro  tvayyt'Uop,  just  as 
those  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  our  ancestors  are  enti- 
tled. (L.  II.  c.  27.) 

Thus  much  of  the  historical  books.  The  critic  will  observe  too  in 
Celsus  traces  of  some  of  Paul's  Epistles  (L.  V.  64.  VI.  12.  VIII.  24.); 
but  as  he  names  no  written  sources,  from  which  he  took  sentiments 
which  are  evidently  Paul's,  but  only  treats  them  generally  as  Christian 
opinions,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  presume  any  thing  more  than  he  ex- 
presses, or  to  infer  written  sources,  while  he  speaks  only  of  opinions 
and  tenets  which  might  have  been  known  from  oral  information. 

Tatian  and  Julius  Cassian. 

The  former  was  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr;  but  his  imagination  and 
his  melancholy  propensity  to  a  very  austere  life  led  him  into  errors  and 
made  him  the  founder  of  the  Encratites.  He  discarded  marriage,  and 
in  a  treatise  of  his,  IJegi  rov  xaxd  top  otorijga  xaragrtofiov,  fragments 
of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  even  as- 
serted that  it  proceeded  from  Satan.  He  also  condemned  the  use  of 
wine  and  meat. 

Clement,  in  the  3d  Book  of  his  Stromata,  12th  chap.,  gives  us  his  te- 
nets in  detail,  and  undertakes  to  refute  them ;  the  next  chapter  is  devo- 
ted to  Julius  Cassian. 

He  quotes  from  the  beforementioned  book  of  Tatian,  On  the  perfec- 
tion inculcated  by  our  Saviour,  a  detached  passage,  in  which  he  says, 
*'  He  (viz.  Paul,  whose  name  immediately  precedes)  permits  matrimoni- 
al separation  by  mutual  consent,  for  the  purpose  of  prayer.  But  he 
permits  connubial  connexion  only  because  of  Satan  and  incontinency." 
The  passage  to  which  Tatian  here  refers,  iov  dnoaiulop  thjyovpcpog, 
is  1  Cor.  7:  5.  He  has  given  us  the  purport,  which  is  sufficiently  pe- 
culiar to  be  readily  recognized  ;  but  he  has  not  confined  himself  to  the 
exact  expression  :  ovftqojpiup  pip  ovp  uofto&i  -ngoatv%ri . . .  nuXiv  yag 
ini  lavro  avyx^grjaai  yspt'aOai  diet  top  Huxapup  xat  ttjp  axgaaiap. 
Yet  we  see  he  has  retained  particular  words  of  Paul ;  those,  too,  which 
were  of  especial  importance.  We  will  not  examine  particularly  another 
sentiment  belonging  to  the  Gospels,  which  he  has  introduced  in  this 
connexion,  as  to  duoi  xigiotg  dovXtvav,  because  it  is  presented  in  a  too 
indefinite  manner. 

CJement  now  proceeds :  "  Tatian  concedes  that  marriage  is  allowed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  in  the  New  ;  distinguishing  between  top 
Tiakaiov  apOgtunop  xai  top  xcupop."  He  then  advances  many  argu- 
ments against  him,  intended  to  overthrow  this  position,  as  well  as  his 
principles  in  respect  to  eating  meat  and  drinking  wine ;  and  tiien  con- 
tinues; "A  certain  one  censures  procreation  as  tending  only  to  decay 
an<l  death,  and  perverts  the  words  of  our  Saviour:  tni  yrjg  prt  tftjonv- 
pt'Cnp,  uuov  at-g  xut  fiywotg  ctquvl*tt,  &c."    This  saying  of  our  Sa- 

1  L.  V.  c.  52.  xai  juiv  xal  node  t6p  ai-rov  roZb*t  rdttov  flfotv  ayytlov,  ot  fUv 
lira,  ot  Si  Sio  rot*  anox^tvofUvovi  rale  ywat£ivf  art  avion}. 
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viour,  which  is  worded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  we  find  exactly  bo  in  Matt 
6:  19,  and  in  no  other  of  the  Evangelists  besides.  But  who  is  this  cer- 
tain one,  rig,  who  thus  perverts  the  passage?  Is  it  Tatian,  or  one  of 
his  followers  T  It  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  it  is  Tatian  who  is 
here  spoken  of.  And  as  he  makes  his  complaint  here  with  the  expres- 
sion rig :  ttarargt'^fi  rtg  rrjg  yivtaecag  .  . .  ptd&rai  rtg  ...  so  he  be- 
gins his  refutation  of  Tatian  in  the  same  way.  "  Marriage"  he  there 
says  "  is  not  as  rtvtg  (some)  consider  it,  an  injurious  fleshly  connexion  ; 
I  here  intend  Tatian,  who  has  taken  upon  himself  to  maintain  this:" 
ov  yuy  co£  rivtg  (%t]yt]Ouvro  .  .  .  Turiavov  otpai,  top  Jlvqov  x.  r.  X. 

Soon  afterwards  he  accuses  him  and  his  adherents  of  misinterpreting 
the  words :  ol  viol  row  aidvog  ixtlvov  rov  ntgl  vfxyojv  avaoraoitog, 
ov  yaftovai,  ovdl  yaftlfrvrat.  These  are  taken  from  the  Evangelists, 
(  Matt.  22:  30.  Mark  12: 25.  Luke  20:  35,)  and  most  exactly  from  Luke ; 
yet  nothing  definite  can  be  inferred  from  this.  Thus,  out  of  the  Gos- 
pels, only  the  passage  Matt.  6:  19,  and  the  passage  from  John  which  we 
have  considered  in  No.  5  of  our  preliminary  observations,  remain  to  us. 

But  we  ought  not  to  busy  ourselves  here  with  particular  evidences  ; 
we  must  turn  to  a  great  work  of  Tatian's  which  promises  us  a  splendid 
proof  of  the  existence  of  all  the  four  Gospels.  We  mean  the  Book  ac- 
cording to  the  four,  dta  naodoiov.  We  shall  need  to  be  more  circum- 
stantial in  relation  to  this  matter  than  would  have  been  necessary  be- 
fore so  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  involve  the  subject  in  obscurity. 

Ephraem  the  Syrian  composed  a  commentary  on  this  work,  which 
the  Syrian  writers  sometimes  mention  and  from  which  they  gained 
their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Diatessaron.  Dionysius  Bar-Salibi 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  it : 1  Tatian,"  says  he,  "  the  philoso- 
pher and  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  formed  of  the  four  Gospels  a  single 
one  which  he  called  Diatessaron.  St.  Ephraem  composed  a  commenta- 
ry on  it ;  it  begins,  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  &c." 

Eusebius  records  respecting  an  offshoot  of  Tatian's  sect,  which  se- 
ceded from  it  soon  after  its  rise,  viz.  the  Severites,  that  they  received 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels ;  but'that  they  reviled  Paul  and 
rejected  the  -Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Their  former  leader,  he  continues, 
effected,  I  know  not  how,  a  combination  of  the  Gospels,  and  called  it  the 

1  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Or.  T.  1.  p.  57.  T.  II.  p.  159,  f>0.  But  it  may  be  object- 
ed that  Asaemani  quotes  a  passage  shortly  afterwards  (T.  I.  57,  58,)  from  Bar- 
Hebraous,  which  attributes  the  book,  on  which  Ephraem  composed  a  commen- 
tary, to  Ammonins;  and  therefore  the  matter  is  uncortain.  Not  at  all.  The 
Monotessaron  of  Ammonius  was  most  popular  among  the  Greeks  ;  but  that  of 
Tatian  the  Syrian,  among  the  Syrians,  in  whose  churches  Theodoret  found  ma- 
ny copies  and  carried  thorn  away.  (Hoer.  Fab.  L.  1.  c.  20  )  On  the  contrary, 
the  book  of  Ammonius  was  so  scarce  among  the  Syrians,  that  Elias  of  Salama, 
notwithstonding  his  researches,  could  not  get  a  sight  of  it.  Asseman.  Bib.  Or. 
T.  II.  p.  160.  The  testimony  of  Bar-Salibi,  however,  is  our  chief  relianco  ;  it 
is  irrefragable.  He  wrote  annotationson  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  and  particularly  on 
tho  Gospels.  In  the  preface  ho  names  the  writers  from  whom  he  compiled  his 
annotations,  among  whom  Ephraem  stands  first.  (A  stem.  T.  II.  p.  157,  158.) 
Now  in  his  preface  to  Mark,  ho  affirms  a  second  time  that  Ephraem's  commen- 
tary was  upon  Tatian's  Monotessaron.  (T.  I.  p.  57  )  Hence  this  Commentary 
wa«  not  known  to  him  merely  superficially,  or  from  the  report  of  others,  but 
from  constant  use  ;  so  that  he  is  perfectly  qualified  to  speak  decisively  respect- 
ing it. 
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(Gospel)  by  the  (bar,  which  is  still  sometimes  met  with.  Thus  far  the 
historian.1 

Now,  it  is  not  at  all  problematical  or  uncertain,  what  he  intends  by 
the  Law,  Prophets,  and  Gospels,  or  by  the  expression  the  Gospels,  nor 
what  the  people  of  his  time,  in  accordance  with  whom  he  speaks,  in- 
tended  by  them ;  and  as  little,  what  he  meant  by  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  by  Paul.  Thus  it  is  pretty  clear  of  what  materials  this  Diatessa- 
ron  was  composed. 

In  his  account,  however,  two  things  must  be  distinguished  ;  the  in- 
formation itself  and  its  source.  He  says  that  Tatian  had  made  a  com- 
bination of  the  Gospels,  which  he  called  the  (Gospels)  by  the  four,  which 
book  was  yet  extant.  This  is  the  information,  lie  acknowledges, 
however,  with  his  wonted  historical  honesty,  that  he  does  not  know  the 
mode  of  procedure  which  he  adopted  in  this  combination.  Consequent- 
ly Eusebius  does  not  pretend  to  be  himself  surety  for  the  fact  of  which 
he  speaks,  but  only  recollects  some  persons  who  had  the  book  or  had 
seen  it,  and  from  whom  he  learned  the  fact. 

Thus  according  to  these  persons,  whose  information  the  historian 
was  disposed  to  credit,  a  book  of  Tatian's  was  extant  in  the  4th  centu- 
ry, which  contained  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  (then  so  called)  Gos- 
pels, and  bore  the  name,  dia  reaoaootv. 

I  know  not  what  more  could  be  desired  for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
or  for  its  attestation,  except  it  be  that  one  who  had  seen  the  book  him- 
self should  have  spoken  of  it  directly.  We  have  such  a  witness,  who 
collected  no  less  than  two  hundred  copies  of  it.  * 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  refer  to  Theodoret,  of  Cyprus  in  Syria. 
This  Tatian,  says  he,  compiled  the  Gospel  which  is  called  by  the  four ; 
but  he  left  out  the  genealogies  and  other  passages  which  represent  our 
Lord  as  of  the  lineage  of  David  according  to  the  flesh. 

He  characterizes  the  book  in  a  general  way ;  yet  he  preserves  the 
terminus  comparatioms  in  the  manner  in  which  he  gives  his  readers  to 
understand  its  contents,  viz.  from  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
something.  From  what  then,  did  he  suppose,  that  Tatian  had  taken 
away  the  genealogies  1  From  what  writings  did  he  mean  that  he  had 
removed  some  passages  ?  From  what  books,  with  which  his  readers 
were  acquainted,  was  the  Diatessaron  distinguished  by  these  character- 
istics? 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  supply  the  ellipsis.  Even  if  we  did  not 
recollect  what  books,  which  Theodoret  had,  contained  genealogies,  or 
what  the  Syrians  say  of  the  materials  of  the  Diatessaron,  or  what  Eusebi- 
us says  in  respect  to  it,  we  should  nevertheless  presume  that  Theodoret 
means  to  compare  the  Gospel  by  the  four  with  the  Gospels  as  they  were 
read  by  himself  and  those  of  his  own  faith  to  whom  he  writes.  As  this 
is  the  whole  difficulty  and  the  only  one  in  which  his  account  is  involved, 
we  are  now  under  no  perplexity  as  to  his  meaning. 

S  L.  IV.  Hist.  Eccle*.  Cap.  penult,  xfxL/vxai  /tiv  oiv  oirot  vofttu.  xai  rrqwftj- 
reuej  juzi  tlayyitiots,  ISivit  ioptp/tvuvTbs  run'  Uqwv  to\  voi,pax*  ypc  ~n>,  Bkao- 
ytjpovYTte  it  TlavXov  x&v  Att&oxoIov,  d&txovotv  avrovxds  iTttoroAdfj  ftrjdi  tdg 
Tpctf*»«  rory  aTTOor6h»v  xaraSt%ofuvot.  'O  fiiv  to)  yi  ^pdxegoe  oato'v  nepjyde,  6 
Tarucvot,  otvtupitdv  xtva  xai  ovvaywyt}v  ovx  oW  tmoti  xw%>  ti-ayyeXivtv  ovvfttii, 
to  Sia  noottpvfv  rovro  rroooottcfiuatv,  6  xai  rrapw  xtotv  iloiti  vtr  (f/Qirnt. 
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The  Gospel  according  to  the  four  was,  therefore,  a  combination  of 
the  four  Gospels  as  possessed  by  Theodoret  and  his  fellow  Christians 
the  Catholics ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  genealogies  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  were  wanting  in  it,  together  with  some  other  declarations  and 
expressions,  which  asserted  our  Lord  to  be  a  descendant  of  David  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh. 

He  now  proceeds  to  represent  himself  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact  of 
which  he  speaks.  This  book,  says  he,  has  been  made  use  of  not  only 
by  his  (Tatian's)  followers;  but  also  by  many  of  the  orthodox.  I  ray- 
self  found  more  than  two  hundred  of  these  books  in  high  estimation  in 
our  churches,  all  which  I  collected  and  removed,  and  in  their  stead  in- 
troduced the  four  Gospels. 1 

How  literally  otherwise  this  book  presented  the  text  of  the  Gospels, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  its  authority  has  been  regarded  in 
critical  judgment  respecting  certain  various  readings.  A  Scholium  to 
Codex  Harleian.  5647.  ( Wetstein,  72.)  on  Matt.  27:  49,  where  in  some 
MSS.  (e.  g.  BCL)  after  oo'iawv  avzoi;  there  is  this  addition  :  akkog  A«- 
/Jtov  loyxnv>  tvvltv  aviou  rt}v  tiUvquv,  xal  i$fjkOtv  udo)p  xalalua, 
justifies  this  reading  by  Tatian's  authority,  stating  that,  to  xaO*  ioto- 
qIuv  tvuyyt'Uov,  the  Gospel  arranged  according  to  historical  order,  con- 
tained this  addition  :  On  ftg  to  xutf  tmociiav  tvuyytktov  ^Jiodo)pov 
xal  'luuurov,  xal  akXojv  dtaqoyoip  ayiaiv  -nuTtyotv  xovio  uyooxeuai, 
x.  t.  X. 

Julius  Cassian's  doctrinal  opinions  closely  resembled  those  of  Tatian. 
Some  fragments  of  one  of  his  works,  tyxyaie  iagt  tj  ntyl  ivt>ov%iagt 
are  preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.2 

He,  too,  condemned  marriage,  recommended  continence,  and  main- 
tained that  Paul  himself  ascribes  the  origin  of  this  connexion  to  the 
first  temptation.  The  passage  to  which  he  appeals  is  as  follows  '-^o- 
§ovuat  o*tH*],t  wff  o  oqig  Evav  f^nartjatvt  q-Oagjj  ra  vor^uxa  vpwv 
dno  trjg  ankonjrog  Ttjg  tig  toV  Xgtatov?  This  is  almost  word  for 
word  in  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  (11:  3.)  He  judged  the  act 
of  procreation  to  be  fitting  only  for  worldly  men,  and  not  to  be  conso- 
nant with  the  elevated  dispositions  of  Christians.  To  fortify  his  posi- 
tion he  quotes  the  passage:  r^biv  di  zo  noh'iiipa  tv  oi/povw,  *|  ov 
xal  ami qpa  anfxdtxoae&u.  The  passage  is  the  same  as  Philipp.  3: 
20,  except  that  he  has  omitted  the  word  vtiuqx*1'  We  ^°  not  discover 
from  the  fragment,  as  it  is  thrown  out  in  a  detached  way  in  Clement, 
to  what  writer  Cassian  ascribed  this  sentiment.  Yet,  from  the  succeed- 
ing expressions  of  Clement  we  may  infer  that  he  must  have  attributed 
it  to  Paul ;  for  he  proceeds,  av&tg  r*,  btav  t<f  t; — and  again  when  he 

1  Theodoret  Haeret.  Fab.  L.  I.  c.  20.  Olroi  (6  Tariavos)  xal  to  Std  Ttcodgtov 
xa).oi<ftcvov  owTtfoixfv  tlayyiliov,  xai  rde  ytvtaloyias  ntQtxowas,  xai  rd  aiXa, 
6aa  *k  oirioftaTOt  Jafitt}  xazd  odyxa  ytytvttfUvov  tuv  Ki'yiov  Oti'xrvotv  .  .  .  t'igov 
dl  xAytu  TMi'ovf  tj  Sictxootas  ffifikovr  roiaiTa^  iv  roue  imp'  i'{fuv  txx).rtoiai<;  Ttrtutj- 
fiUraf,  xal  ndoas  away&ytav  aii&tprjv  xal  rd  roiv  rtaaaQOjv  tiayyih'ojv  dvretaij- 
yayov  elayylXta. 

3  Lib.  III.  Strom,  c.  13, 14, 15.  Ed.  Ven.  Tom.  I.  Opp.  p.  552-54.  Sylburff. 
p.  465,  «cq.  He  mentions  also  a  first  book  xwv  ^y^xuuuv  by  him.  L.  1  Strom, 
c.  21. 

3  L.  III.  Strom,  c.  14. 
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says — and  then  adduces  a  passage  from  Paul  in  confutation  of  him.1 
So,  likewise,  according  to  Jerome's  testimony,  he  perverted  the  words 
of  Paul  in  Galat.  6:  8,  quoniam  qui  seminat  in  carne  sua,  &c.  as  far  as 
vitam  aeternam,  so  as  to  make  them  discountenance  matrimonial  con- 
nexion.2 

Thus,  besides  particular  testimonies  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
John,  we  have  proof  from  Tatian's  Diatessaron  of  the  existence  of  all 
the  four  Gospels,  the  genealogies  excepted,  together  with  some  passages 
respecting  the  human  origin  of  our  Lord  ;  and  likewise  of  that  of  the 
1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  under  Paul's  name.  Cassian  proves  the 
existence  of  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  by  express  reference  to 
it,  and  also,  as  it  would  seem,  that  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
Philippians  in  the  same  manner. 

Theodotus. 

At  the  end  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  there  is  a  treatise 
entitled  :  tx  ttav  Stodozov  xai  rijg  avaToXixij<i  xaXovutvqq  didaaxa- 
klag  xara  rovg  Ovufavtlvov  yyopovg  tmrou&i.  It  sheltered  itself 
from  the  ravages  of  time  in  the  manuscripts  containing  the  writings  of 
this  Father  and  was  regarded  as  his  own  composition.  To  this  circum- 
stance it  probably  owes  its  preservation.3 

If  this  were  in  fact  a  production  of  Clement's,  we  should  certainly  be 
obliged  to  him  lor  the  pains  taken  in  it  to  make  extracts  from  the  works 
of  Theodotus ;  but  I  regard  it  as  the  work  of  a  follower  of  Theodotus, 
who  was  desirous  of  making  some  Ezcerpta  from  the  writings  of  his 
master,  and  selected  those  passages  especially,  in  which  Theodotus  com- 
pared his  system  with  that  of  the  Valentinians. 

He  therefore  commence?  a  parallel  (§  2.)  between  the  doctrines  of 
Valentinus  and  those  of  Theodotus,  unfolding  the  ideas  of  the  former 
respecting  the  Logos,  as  monogenes,  protogenes,  &c.  as  far  as  §  8.  We, 
however,  yf*t7g  dt,  he  says  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  the  Logos 
was  in  reality  a  God  in  God ;  that  he  existed  in  the  bosom,  i.  e.  in  the 
idea,  of  the  Father,  and  that  this  bosom  first  revealed  the  oiaitjo,  Sa- 
viour. Out  of  this  idea  originally  proceeded  di  tvtnyttuv  the  ngmxo- 
roxog  or  first-born  and  the  Monogenes  or  only-begotten,  who  is  identi- 
cal with  the  former  and  through  whose  power  the  aon^g  is  efficacious. 
Further,  faith  is  not  one,  but  manifold,  as,  even  in  the  spiritual  world, 


>  L.  III.  Strom,  c.  14  and  15. 

9  Hieronym.  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Gal.  L.  III.  c.  G.  v.  8.  Quoniam  qui  seminat 
.  .  .  vitam  aeternam.  Cassianus,  (gome  read  Tatianus^  qui  putativam  Chriati 
carnem  introducena  omnem  coniunctionem  masculiad  loeminam  immundam  ar- 
bitrator, Encratitarum  ?el  acerrimus  heresiarches,  tali  adversutn  nos  sub  occa- 
sione  presentis  testimonii  usus  est  argumento,  si  quia  seminal  in  carne,  de  carno 
metet  corruptionem. 

3  This  Treatise  appeared  in  the  first  Greek  edition  of  this  Father,  at  Florence, 
1550.  fol.,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  subsequent  editions  ;  but  was  first  tranalated 
by  the  Dominican  Combefis.  The  translation  with  the  Greek  text  was  after- 
wards  incorporated  by  Fabricius  into  his  Biblioth.  Graeca,  Vol.  V.  The  trana- 
lator,  who  was  otherwise  a  learned  man,  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  wanting 
in  the  knowledge  of  facts  necessary  to  this  difficult  task.. 
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there  are  not  the  same  bodies,  and  therefore  not  the  same  perception*. 
For  spirits,  even  the  Protoktistae  and  indeed  the  Monogenes  himself,  are 
not  wholly  without  form  and  body,  etc.  (§  8,  9.) 

From  the  moment,  when  the  writer  begins  to  communicate  his  opin- 
ions, tifirie  dl,  but  wc— from  §  8  to  §  17  and  even  farther,  it  is  evident 
that  he  belongs  to  a  sect  of  the  Gnostics. 

After  detailing  the  explanation  of  the  incarnation  given  by  the  Valen- 
tinians,  as  asserting  a  mingling  of  two  different  spiritual  beings  into 
unity,  he  very  sensibly  remarks  against  it,  iftoi  di  doxet — that  spiritual 
beings  unite  not  in  essence,  but  in  the  developcment  of  power  ;  they  do 
not  Bow  into  one  another,  but  they  exist  with  one  another.  (§  17.)  It 
may  hence  be  inferred  how  he  imagined  the  union  of  God  with  man  to 
have  taken  place.  This  too  explains  in  a  measure  the  8th  section.  He 
then  closes  this  part  of  the  discussion  with  an  exposition  of  the  110th 
Ps.  v.  3.  to  which  he  adds,  ijftilg  ouuog  tgaxovoptv.  (§  20.) 

As  he  shows  himself  throughout  a  determined  Gnostic,  so  he  is  as 
determined  an  enemy  of  the  Valentinians  while  exhibiting  the  tenets  of 
Theodotus. 

In  criticising  the  Valentinians,  he  uses,  (§  24.)  the  harsh  expression, 
dyvoovai,  and  (§  30.)  he  even  calls  their  belief  atheistical,  Xiyovaiv  dOt- 
o*g,  and  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  how  correct  was  the  opinion  of  The- 
odotus on  this  point.  To  understand  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  to 
read,  as  Sylburg  has  proposed,  ov  ydg  ovptnaOyatp  6  naiijg. 

Strongly  as  he  declares  himself  in  favor  of  this  teacher,  he  yet  dissents 
(§  33.)  from  his  opinion  ;  but  says  here,  our  Theodotus,  thus  again  de- 
signating the  sect  to  which  he  adheres.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  he 
dissents  from  him  is  so  mild,  that  we  cannot  but  perceive  his  respect: 
toilp  ovp  6  Xoyog  ovrog  nagdxovofta  too  jjfAt'rtgow  this  was  a  misap- 
prehension of  our  master's,  or,  he  was  wrongly  informed. 

This  obscure,  and  on  many  accounts  difficult  work,  is  therefore  the 
composition  of  a  Gnostic,  and  a  Theodotian,  expressly  written  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  system  of  Valentinus.  As  to  its  plan,  it  contains  only 
aphorisms  from  a  larger  Gnostic  work.  Hence  the  title  pretty  correctly 
expresses  its  character:  "Extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theodotus 
against  Valentinus:"  on\y{  it  strikes  me,  we  should  read,  Ovaktviivov 
xoipwpovg,  instead  of  x«ra  iovg  Ovultvtiiov  ygopovg.  Theodotus  can 
hardly  have  lived  in  the  days  of  Valentinus,  in  which  case  only  could 
Xgopovg  have  any  sense.  Others  have  proposed  the  word  aitZvag  in- 
stead. 

So  far  we  have  been  preparing  the  way  ;  and  now  we  may  avail  our- 
selves of  any  advantage  which  we  can  derive  from  this  work. 

In  order  to  establish  a  distinction  between  celestial  natures  and  to 
make  out  different  classes  in  the  spiritual  world,  Theodotus  maintains 
that  no  being  of  the  seven  orders  of  spirits  possesses  so  exalted  attributes 
as  the  Son.  Hence  he  remarks,  xal  o  ftiv  <faig  angotutov  itgrjtai . .  . 
a  6<p&uXfi6g  ovx  tide,  xal  ovg  ovx  rjxovotv,  oudt  int  xagdlav  erWpcJ- 
7io v  aV/?*/.1  The  first  part  of  the_  passage  appears  to  allude  to  the 
words  1  Tim.  6:  16,  6  povog  . .  .  quig  oixwp  angoonop,  and  the  last  is 
found  literally  in  1  Cor.  2:  9.   True,  be  docs  not  mention  the  author, 

l  $  10.  p.  970.  V«n.  Edit,  and  Ed.  Sylburg,  p.  790. 
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and  says  nothing,  moreover,  of  the  sacred  books  from  which  he  bor- 
rowed the  ideas ;  but  he  uses  the  expression  tig^xut,  a  formula  which 
he  employs  only  when  quoting  something  out  of  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament, (e.  g.  §  54.  or  $  19.  $  42.)  as  Tatian,  likewise,  used  it  in  such 
a  case. 

These  various  spirits  owe  their  distinction,  in  part,  to  the  finer  or 
coarser  bodies  with  which  they  are  enveloped.  For  even  the  tfwja/, 
ammae,  (permit  me  to  retain  this  phraseology,)  have  a  corpus  animate, 
whence  the  Apostle  savs:  6  yovv  dnooxoXog,  antigtxai  uiv  ydg  odiua 
tyvytxov,  iytiptxai  aw  pa  nptvpuxtxof.  A  little  further  on  he  quotes 
the  words,  tug  dt  tqogtoapty  tyv  tixova  xov  yo'ixov,  qogtowptv  xai 
rnv  tixovu  xou  tnovgaviov,  and  remarks  on  them,  nXtjv  ndXiv  tixova 
Xtyn,  but  he  here  calls  it  again  an  image.  A  little  after  be  observes, 
xai ndXtv,  and  again,  apxi  pXinoptv  di  too nxgov  i»  atviypaxt,  tort  di 
nQOQtono*  npoV  ngootanov.  (§  14.  §  15.)  These  repetitions  (and again, 
and  again)  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  refer  to  the  first  citation, 
o  AnooxoXog,  the  *lpostle  says.  And  the  three  passages  quoted  are 
really  found  in  this  Apostle's  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (15:  44.  15: 
49.  and  13:  12.)  Also  (in  §  22.)  the  words  xoi  Xtuv  tiny  6  'Anooxo- 
Xog,  tnti  it  notijaovoiv  oi  (ianxi&utvot,  vntp  no*  vixgoiv,  are  the 
Apostle's,  (see  1  Cor.  15:  29.)  and  §  44.  he  names  the  Apostle :  Paul, 
says  he,  commands,  'O  TlavXog  xtXtvtt  rag  yvvalxag  qtotw  ilovoiav 
ini  Tils  xtqaXrjg,  dtd  xovg  dyyt'Xovg '  He  substitutes  qtgtiv  for  *Zf**  •* 
otherwise  the  passage  is  exactly  so  in  1  Cor.  11:  10. 

As  spirits  differ  in  substance,  so  do  they  also  in  intelligence.  The 
Protoktistae,  archangels,  and  angels  differ  in  their  degrees  of  knowledge. 
This  he  proves  thus:  Eig  a  imOvpouotv  uyytXot  nagaxuipai,  6  Th'r- 
qog  qijoiv,  and  further,  xaro  xov  anooxoXov,  xiptot  xai  apojptp  xui 
aGTi/Xta  atpari  iXvxgca&tjptv.  (§  12.)  He  refers  to  Peter,  and  we  find 
the  passage  in  1  Peter  1: 12.  He  then  says,  according  to  the  Apostle, 
etc.,  and  the  passage  cited  is  1  Peter  1:  19,  with  a  slight  variation,  yet 
expressed  so  as  to  be  easily  and  undoubtingly  recognized. 

He  claims  PauVs  authority  for  a  similar  Gnostic  dogma,  which  we 
have  neither  time  nor  space  here  to  consider  at  length  :  xai  6  IluvXog^ 
ivdvaat  top  xaivov  dp&gtanop^  iov  xard  Vtov  xrtoOt'pxa.  This  he  still 
more  explicitly  asserts  elsewhere:  xai  txi  oagtoxtyop  xai  diaggrjdijp 
ip  iXkotg  Xt'ytf  bg  toxiv  tixtav  xov  dtou  xov  dogatov,  tlxa  tmqt'gtt 
nguixoxoxog  ndorjg  xxiotwg.  Hence,  he  concludes,  it  is  also  said  by 
him  :  o&tv  xai  popqtjp  dovXov  Xaftttv  t'i'grjxat.  (&  19.)  The  two  first 
passages  are  in  Paul  to  the  Eph.  4:  24,  and  Coloss.  1:  15;  the  last  is 
cited  only  under  the  formula  t'tgyxai,  and  consists  of  only  a  few  words, 
yet  we  can  recognize  Philipp.  2:  7. 

After  the  separation  of  the  elements,  the  Demiurgus  created  the  or- 
ders of  evil  spirits  out  of  the  coarse  material  belonging  to  Xvni],  the 
mother  of  evil  in  the  world ;  and  to  this  the  Apostle  alludes,  when  he 
says  :  dio  xai  Xtpei  6  ' AnooxoXog,  xul  ptj  Xvnttxt  to  nptvpa  to  auytov 
rov  -Qtov,  iv  «j>  toqgayla&rjxt.    This  Paul  says  in  Eph.  4:  30. 

In  many  things  the  Demiurgus  succeeded  but  imperfectly,  mostly 
from  want  of  skill,  having  left  nature  to  herself,  because  he  knew  not 
how  to  ^uide  her.  MThis  the  Apostle  asserts :  dtd  xovxo  tint*  o'  'Anoo- 
xoXog,  vmxdyn  ttj  paxaioxrixi  cov  xoapov  ovx  into*,  dXXd  did  zov 
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vnota^apta  in  iXnifo,  or*  xai  airrog  iXfvOtQtodr^txai.  (§  49.)  This 
is  quoted  with  some  small  variations,  loosely  and  probably  from  memo- 
ry ;  but  is  undoubtedly  taken  from  Rom.  8:  20, 21. 

Hence  comes  that  strife  in  creation,  of  which  Paul  speaks :  tiniv 
xai  6  FTavXog,  vopov  avtiatgatevofttvop  iw  vo/xw  tov  poog  pov.  (§52.) 
Paul  speaks  thus  in  Rom.  7:  23. 

But  Adam,  besides  what  he  received  in  common  with  every  creature, 
received  through  the  angels  the  seeds  of  a  better  wisdom.  Hence,  the 
writer  continues,  hence  he  says,  (qrjai).  This  expression  can  refer  on- 
ly to  the  author  previously  quoted,  viz.  Paul.  The  words  which  he 
connects  with  this  form  of  citation  are  :  diatayflg,  q  t]ait  di  ayyiXatp 
ip  znpi  utoitov  6  di  ftfairijg  ipog  ovx  tottp,  6  di  &tog  tig  iouv.  (§ 
They  are  found  precisely  so  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  3: 
19,20. 

Jesus,  in  order  to  meliorate  the  world's  condition,  laid  aside  the  nXtj- 
ptofta :  this  is  opposed  to  the  x*pop,  as  the  Apostle  says,  oig  Xiyti  o  jinoo- 
toXog,  iavtop  xtpmoug.  (§  35.)  This  expression  is  found  in  Phil i pp. 
2:  7.  The  rest  of  this  passage,  Theodotus  has  made  use  of  in  another 
place,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  bOep  xai  pogqtjp  dovXov  Xapitv 
tigrjxai.  (§  19.) 

From  this  Epistle,  too,  without  express  reference  to  a  biblical  book,  yet 
in  connexion  with  other  passages  borrowed  from  Paul,  viz.  Coloss.  1:  16 
and  Eph.  4:  9,  10,  he  has  quoted,  though  with  considerable  freedom, 
the  following  passage :  dto  xai  6  &*6g  avtov  vnfgvxpojoep,  xai  edatxtp 
avtto  6'poua  to  vnig  nap  opopa,  <Vu  nap  yo\v  xapxprj,  xai  nana 
yXtuaaa  itofioXoyyorjtai  oii  xvgiog  ttjg  d6£rjg  /tjoovg  Xgiotog.  (§43. 
and  Philipp.  2:9, 10,  11.) 

The  epitoraist  of  Theodotus,  in  various  places,  has  referred  to  para- 
bles of  our  Saviour ;  but  so  slightly  and  hastily,  that  we  readily  perceive 
him  to  suppose  all  to  be  perfectly  familiar  to  his  readers.  In  a  similar 
way  he  treats  historical  narratives  respecting  our  Saviour.  We  do  in- 
deed find  all  these  things  in  our  gospels ;  but  as  they  do  not  retain  in 
the  manner  of  expression  any  particular  reference  to  our  books,  it  would 
be  too  hasty  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  been  derived  directly 
from  them. 

Thus  he  refers  to  a  discourse  of  our  Savioar,  omrtjg  qrjot,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  one  who  had  come  back  from  a  journey,  after  having  was- 
ted all  his  substance,  and  at  whose  return  a  fatted  calf  was  killed.  Com- 
pare Luke  15:  11 — 23.  And  of  a  king  who  prepared  a  marriage  sup- 
per and  invited  people  to  it  from  the  highways.  Matt.  22:  2 — 9.  Luke 
14: 16—23.  (§  9.)  The  narrative  most  resembles  that  of  Matthew,  for 
he  calls  him  a  ftaatXfvg  and  his  feast  dtlnpop  tov  yauov,  which  does 
not  agree  with  Luke.  He  also  mentions  a  story  of  Lazarus  and  a  rich 
man,  from  which  he  argues  that,  even  after  the  present  life,  we  shall 
have  bodies  and  limbs.  (§  14.  Comp.  Luke  16:  19  seq.)  Also  an  ex- 
hortation of  our  Saviour,  nagairtt  6  acatrjg,  in  which  he  speaks  of  first 
binding  the  strong  man  and  taking  possession  of  his  armor.  (§52.) 
Comp.  Matt.  12:  29.  Mark  3:27.  Luke  11:22.  The  language  accords 
most  nearly  with  the  first  two.  And  also  (§66.)  of  virgins,  some  of 
whom  were  wise,  nag&ipoi  (pgovtftoi,  but  others  foolish,  who  hence 
were  not  admitted.  (Matt.  25:  1,  seq.)  etc 
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Historical  occurrences,  too,  ho  has  treated  in  the  same  cursory  man- 
ner. E.  g.  The  arrival  of  the  Magi,  who  saw  our  Lord  s  star,  and  thence 
knew  that  a  king  was  born.  ( S  75.)  And  how  a  coin  was  brought  to 
our  Lord  and  he  asked :  xtpog  17  ttxtop  xui  tj  iniyyuqt],  (&  86.)  which 
agrees  with  Matt  22: 20.  Mark  12:  15 ;  and  less  with  Luke  20:  24. 
And  how  he  was  transfigured  on  the  mount  before  Peter,  James  and 
John,  and  they  heard  a  voice  from  heaven.  (§  4.  5.) 


a  1  /-or  iytptxo  Xtvxa  (ug  id  quig,  which  occurs  neither  in  Mark  9:  3. 
nor  Luke  9:  28.  This  comparison  Theodotus,  in  remarking  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  look  upon  the  Son  of  God,  connects  with  a  biblical  quota- 
tion, which  he  ascribes  to  an  Apostle  :  xatd  top  'sftioaxoXop.  This 
quotation  is  from  1  Peter  I:  19,  and  with  it  he  immediately  connects 
ov  fiiv  hi  tuuTiu  (6g  <f  dag  tXafixpfp,  to  ngoamnop  di  tag  6  ijXtog.  ( \  12.) 
This  closely  resembles  Matthew,  both  as  to  the  idea  and  the  language ; 
particularly,  as  in  some  manuscripts  of  the  Evangelist  the  word  iyiptio 
is  wanting. 

He  frequently  quotes  loosely  from  memory,  or  interweaves  the  words 
of  the  writer  with  his  own.  Thus  (§  51 .)  the  Savior  says,  0  ooixrjp  Xiyn 
— q>ofttlo&ai  d*tv  xop  dvpaptpop  iuvtrtv  Ttjp  i/'i xui  xouto  to  ow- 
fta  v.  v/i-xoi'  iv  ytivvy  anoXtoat.  This  is,  in  substance  and  in  part  lit- 
erally, Matt  10:  28.  J  He  quotes  it  too  in  another  place  (§>  14.)  qogij- 
&tjn  (yovp  Xt'ya)  top  utiu  Oapaxop  dwuutvop  xai  ywytjp  xui  ootfia 
tig  ytkvvav  iufiuXtlp.  If  we  may  argue  from  the  first  quotation  to  this, 
it  is  certainly  from  Matthew.  For  he  here  says  :  yow  Xt'yei — therefore 
he  says,  and  to  whom  does  this  refer  ?  Immediately  before,  he  uses  the 
expression,  6  yovv  'JnoaxoXog,  therefore  says  the  Apostle,  and  after  he 
has  finished  the  quotation  and  his  inference,  he  proceeds,  therefore 
Ae  says,  etc.    Hence  it  is  the  Apostle  who  speaks  thus. 

With  the  phrase,  oxap  ovp  tinij  6  xvmog,  he  connects  the  following 
passages  :  Mrj  xaxaqoopnoijtt  it>og  toIp  utxgojp  xovxwp  *  uurtt>,  Xt'yio 
vfup,  toutoip  oi  ayyiXoi  to  noooamov  toy  naxgogdia  navxog  ftXtnovo*, 
and  Muxuotot  oi  xa&agoi  xtj  xapdiq,  bxt  avioi  Oeop  oyopxat.  (§  11.) 
The  first  of  these  passages'  is  literally,  except  a  slight  transposition, 
Matt  18: 10.  The  tp  ovguvolg  after  uyytXoi  aviotp  is  wanting,  as  here, 
in  all  the  ancient  fathers  and  versions,  and  in  some  MSS.  The  other 
passage  is  literally,  Matt  5:  8. 

After  his  baptism  our  Lord  went  into  the  wilderness,  where  he  was 
among  wild  beasts  and  was  attended  by  angels.  (§  85.)  This  circum- 
stance that  he  lived  pit  a  tfi/p/wv,  among  wild  beasts,  or,  if  you  please, 
this  figure  with  which  he  adorns  the  picture  of  the  wilderness,  is  found 
only  in  Mark  1:13;  that  he  was  attended  by  angels  is  stated  in  Mark 
and  Matthew  only. 

Our  Lord  brought  peace  upon  earth  as  says  the  Apostle,  tag  qrioir  6 
* jinootoXog.  (§  73.)  This  Apostle  is  Luke  ;  for  in  his  Gospel  we  find 
the  words,  tipyprj  tni  xrjg  ytjg,  xai  (Jo'Ha  ip  vipiaxotg,  2:  14. 

The  quotation:  to'  npevuu  dyiop  intXtuoexat  ini  at'  (xrjp  xou  ow- 
ftaxog  xov  xvpiov  Xiyu  . . .  uogquatp)  dvpouig  di  vtpiorov  imoxtaati 
cot,  ($  60.)  agrees  literally  with  Luke  1:  35.  We  perceive  from  the  pa- 
renthesis :  He  is  speaking  etc.,  that  he  is  quoting  some  writer  :  yet  we 
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cannot  deduce  bis  name  or  character,  either  from  what  precedes  or  what 
follows. 

The  Savior  says,  u  own;p  X*'yti,  Xauxpaxui  to  qtui  vpotv  *  these  few 
words  we  find  in  Matt.  5:  16.  Theodotus  then  proceeds :  of  whom  the 
Apostle  says,  ntgl  ov  6  sJnonxoXus  Xhytt,  (iqpwxi&t  navxa  ut  downov 
tg^u^tpov  ft;  top  xittifiov.  (§  42.)  ^  This  is  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  1: 9. 
'(J  St  ugxos  6f  t'/o)  dotaoi,  <p;oiY,  »J  adg$  uou  taxir,  13.)  is  from  the 
same:  John  6:51.  The  word  qi;alpt  he  says,  refers  to  the  Son,  of 
whom  he  has  been  speaking.  Again,  (§  18.)  the  Savior  says, ' \dfiguup 
tjyaXXtdoaxo  i'ro  t'dtj,  rt]p  yptyup  xr,p  iptjp,  exactly  as  in  John  8:56. 
It  is  also  said,  t'{fjrjx'ai,Jp  dpyy  6  Xoyog,  xal  6  Xoyoe  rjp  Ttgog  xop  faop, 
and  6  ytvopfp,  tp  avto)  fat)  taxtp.  (§  19.)  John  1:  1  and  4.  The  Cam- 
bridge MS.  D.  and  some  in  Origen  read  £<ntj  iaxiv,  as  with  Theodotus. 

Besides  this  tract,  in  which  a  follower  of  Theodotus  has  presented  us 
an  epitome  of  one  of  his  master's  works,  wc  have  also  in  Epiphanius  ac- 
counts of  Theodotus,  his  tenets,  and  the  arguments  on  which  he  based 
them.  These  are  indeed  stated  with  considerable  beat,  but  yet  are,  he 
asserts,  drawn  from  his  writings :  xu  di  */V  tjuag  uno  ovyygappdxojv 
tXOovra  tuovpt-  p. 

This  Father  of  the  Church  has  most  assiduously  represented  certain 
arguments  which  the  heretic  borrowed  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, to  prove  that  Jesus  was  only  a  man,  in  whom  dwelt  an  Aeon  of 
a  high  order.  Among  these,  the  interpretation  which  he  gave  to  the 
passage  Luke  1:  35,  seems  to  me  striking.  He  insists  upon  the  expres- 
sion ml  at,  remarking  that,  if  the  tenet  of  those  called  Orthodox  were 
intended  to  be  affirmed  by  it,  it  would  have  been :  Ttvtvpa  xvglov  ytprr 
otiai  tp  ooi1  The  epitoroist  of  Theodotus,  too,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  (§  60.)  explained  these  words  to  express  nothing  more  than  God's 
formation  of  the  human  body  which  he  afterwards  inhabited.  In  the 
epitome,  a  form  of  citation  is  used,  viz.  Xt'yit,  which,  however,  does  not 
determine  who  says  it.   In  Epiphanius  even  this  is  wanting. 

He  then  gives  us  another  of  the  Heretic's  arguments,  rhe  Apostles, 
says  Theodotus,  called  him  only  a  man  accredited  by  signs  and  won- 
ders, dXXd,  q,tjcuvt  ttnov  oi  *  AnoaxoXoi .  .  .  The  words  which  he  quotes 
are  in  Acts  2: 22.  True,  he  does  not  say,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  call- 
ed him  a  man,  etc.  but  oi  'AnooxoXoi.  But  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles is  meant  by  this  form  of  citation,  we  learn  from  Epiphanius,  who  again 
cites  it  exactly  in  the  same  way  in  reply  :  The  same  apostles  relate  in 
4he  Acts,  that  the  blessed  Stephen  sairi^  etc.  nuXtv  ol  avxol  dnoajoXoi 
iv  rate  Ttga&aiv  tqijoup,  ru?  6  paxagiog  2xiqap6i  qjrjoip,  idou  o'pcJ 
.  . .  Acts  7:  56.  Besides,  Peter  only  is  speaking  in  Acts 2: 22 — the  ex- 
pression oi  '  AnooxoXoi  does  not  apply  to  him ;  hence  it  must  refer  to 
the  book  in  which  this  is  related. 

Another  reason  for  his  opinion  he  believed  ho  had  found  in  the  Epis- 
tles. The  Apostle*  he  says,  calls  Jesus  a  Mediator  between  God  and 
men :  ndXiv  Si  ngoyaoi&xai  Xiytav,  on  tqt]  mgt  avxov  6  AnooroXoe, 
or*  utoixttS  Oeov  xai  dpOgainoip,  dp&gamoQ  Xgioxog  'Jtjaove,  A. 
These  words  are  in  1  Tim.  2:  5.2 

"T  Tom.  I.  Opp.  Edit,  juxta  Petav.  Coloniena.  L.  II.  Hacr.UV".  p74C5.  Edit. 
Hnsileens.  p.  20iJ. 

2  Loc.  c.  p.  467. 
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He  seeks  to  confirm  this  further  from  John  8: 40,  where  oar  Lord 
himself  says  :  on,  yt\ot»,  6  xupiog  tqtj  •  vvv  64  fartix*,  X.1 

That  it  is  possible  to  apostatise  from  Christianity  he  proves  from  Matt. 
12:  31.  aurov,  <fijoif  rov  Xptotov  ttTtovtog,  rraaa  (fXaoqrjpia,  X.9 

Before  we  part  with  Theodotus  wo  will  enumerate  together  once  more 
the  books  to  which  he  affords  testimony.  Of  Paul's  Epistles,  are  quo- 
ted under  the  formula  ttpijtah  1  Corinthians,  Philippians  and  the  1st 
to  Timothy  ;  and  under  the  designation,  the  Apostle,  or  with  the  name 
of  Paul,  Romans,  1  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Co- 
lossians. 

The  1st  of  Peter,  once  mentioning  his  name,  and  once  under  the 
epithet,  the  Apostle. 

He  has  shortly  and  summarily  referred  to  several  of  our  Lord  's  para- 
bles, and  to  historical  narratives,  which  we  find  in  the  four  Evangelists. 
Also  to  some  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  in  substance  or  literally  as  we  find 
them  in  Matthew,  Luke  and  John.  He  relates  Christ's  abode  in  the 
wilderness  after  his  baptism,  in  a  merely  general  manner,  but  yet  with 
a  circumstance  which  is  recorded  only  in  Mark.  He  cites  Matthew  and 
John  once,  and  also  Luke's  Gospel  once,  prefixing,  the  Apostle  says. 

In  the  extracts  given  by  Epiphanius,  he  appeals  to  a  passage  in 
Matthew,  one  in  Luke,  and  one  in  John ;  under  the  designation  oi  'J^noo- 
roXoi,  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  lastly,  with  the  words,  6  'vfnoa- 
roXog,  to  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

Certain  Anonymous  Heretics. 

The  Heretics  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak  belong  to  the  second 
century,  and  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian  and  Origen.  Nothing  is 
known  of  their  names  and  as  little  of  their  writings. 

Tertullian  says  that  some  maintained  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric 
doctrine  in  Christianity  and  pretended  that  the  Apostles  communicated 
to  their  confidential  disciples,  besides  the  common  doctrine,  one  more 
abstruse,  and  granted  them  a  peculiar  and  profound  insight  into  it. 
They  drew  their  proof  of  this,  he  says,  from  Paul,  who  wrote  to  Timo- 
thy :  Keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,"  and  "  O  Timothy,  that 
good  thing  which  was  committed  unto  thee  keep ;"  and  also,  "  What 
thou  hast  heard,  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also."3  These  passages  are  in  1  Tim.  6:  20,  and  2  Tim.  1:14. 
2:2. 

The  position  of  these  Heretics  and  the  arguments  they  adduced  in  its 
favor,  are  not  indeed  known  to  us  from  their  own  account,  but  yet  they 
rest  on  a  historical  basis,  on  the,  information  of  Tertullian,  who  con- 
futes them  with  much  earnestness.    Probably  it  was  the  Carpocratians 

'  —  —  ■ — ■  — 

l  Loc.  c.  p.  463.  2  L.  c.  p.  404. 

3  De  rraescriptione  e.  25.  Confitentur  quidem,  nil  apoetoloe  ignor&aae,  nec 
di versa  inter  ae  predic&sse,  non  tamen  volant  illoa  omnia  omnibus  rcvtslasao  • 
qaaedam  enim  palain  et  universia,  quaedam  aecroto  et  paucia  demanddeea.  Quia 
at  hoe  verbo  uana  oat  Paulua  ad  Timotheum  :  O !  Timothee,  depoaitura  cuttodi ; 
et  ruranro  :  bonam  depoaitain  eerva.— Sed  nec  quia  voluit,  ilium  liaec  fidelibua 
bominibua  dernandaro,  qui  idonci  aunt,  alioe  docere,  id  quodque  argutnentum 
oecolti  alicujus  evnngelii  intcrpretandum  oat,  etc. 
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against  whom  the  Father  grew  so  warm ;  for  the  opinion  mentioned 
was  a  tenet  of  their  sect1 

So  with  a  similar  account  given  by  Origen,  who  complains  that  some 
bad  fallen  upon  false  interpretations  through  ignorance  of  the  logical 
rules  of  exposition.  He  then  proceeds :  Among  these  are  to  be  reck- 
oned  such  as  have  wandered  into  abominable  doctrines  respecting  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  from  John's  words,  I.  Ep.  V.  19 :  The  world  Ktth 
in  wickedness.9  It  is  known  that  the  Gnostic  school,  generally,  regard- 
ed the  Dcmiurgus  as  a  very  imperfect  spirit,  who  did  not  completely 
understand  his  work  and  therefore  brought  evil  into  creation.  Now, 
*  although  we  are  not  informed  what  Gnostic  sect  was  particularly  pleas- 
ed with  this  argument,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  1st.  Epistle  of  John 
must  hare  been  in  existence  when  such  doctrines  were  built  upon  it 

Marcion. 

Marcion  was  scandalized  by  the  many  Jewish  notions  with  which 
Christianity  was  combined  on  its  appearance,  and  which  his  age,  prob- 
ably, knew  not  always  how  to  distinguish  rightly  from  the  substance,  as 
mere  vehicles  and  auxiliary  ideas.  This  Judaism  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, so  offensive  in  his  sight,  he  determined  to  destroy.  He  undertook 
to  do  so  in  a  work  which  he  called  Antitheses,  which  was  noted  among 
the  ancients  and  was  reverenced  as  a  symbolical3  book  by  his  followers. 
In  this  he  showed  that  Christ's  moral  views  were  directly  contrary  to 
those  of  the  O.  T.;  and  thence  infers  that  the  Jewish  God,  who  is  also 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  no- 
bler Deity  whom  Jesus  proclaimed  and  whose  Son  he  was. 

Although  he  evinces  much  more  intellect  than  most  of  the  heretics  of 
those  days,  he  was  yet  not  original  in  this  opinion.  Cerdo  preceded 
him  in  this,  as  in  his  tenets  generally ;  having  at  an  earlier  period  as- 
serted this  contrariety  between  the  two  Testaments.4  Some  of  his  an- 
titheses are  still  to  be  seen  in  Theodoret,5  and  if  this  latter  writer  had 
been  more  copious,  instead  of  epitomizing  others,  his  account  of  Cerdo 
would  have  been  of  great  value,  and  would  have  furnished  us  some 
fine  arguments  for  the  Gospels. 

It  would  appear  that  Marcion  went  beyond  his  master  in  this  matter, 
since  he  not  only  maintained  a  contrariety  between  the  two  Testa- 
ments, but  even  assumed  a  contrariety  between  the  Apostles  in  the 

l  Ircnaeus,  L.  I.  Adv.  Haeres.  c.  25.  n.  5. 

3  Origenes,  Tom.  II.  Opp.  p.  23.  Ed.  Do  U  Rue.  Comment,  in  Genes.  Io 
the  Ed.  Colon.  Tom.  I.  p.  16.  Reprint  of  Huetius :  Otre  iraqd  to  iyvotiodu*  rip 
ofuuvv/tov  rtjs  xoojuov  noooijyoQt'af  <patvtjv,  ixTct^Tumaatv  tni  rd  aot^ioxaza  tfoovktv 
7T(qI  tov  otjfuoiyyov,  oi  fit)  na&doavrtft  tnl  xivotv  xilrtu  to,  6  uooftoe  /V  itovtoig 
xrfreug  ort  ovt\  twv  TrtoiyiioA'  ttal  av&DOKiivtuv  tovto  ovtvw  t*u  rej*  'lujdifjj 
to*  .  oiJj&ivtts  ydq  uoopov  xctt  avn)v  Tt}r  ld£tv  oyuliviodtu  to  ovonyta  to  f£  oiyavoZ 

»  This  word  ii  derived  from  the  Latin  symbolum,  in  the  sense  of  confession  of 
faith.  Tr. 

*  Irenacua.  L.  II.  Adv.  Haeres.  c.  27.  Tortullianus  passim.  Epiphanius. 
User.  XLII. 

5  Theodoret.  Haeret.  Fab.  L.  I.  c.  24. 
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Wew.  He  found  one  proof  of  this  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana,  and 
accused  Peter  and  his  companions  of  Judaism.1 

Relying  upon  this  contrariety,  he  charged  a  Jewish  bias  upon  the 
writings  of  all  the  Apostles,  with  the  exception  of  Paul,  who  has  declared 
the  abolition  of  Judaism  without  indulgence.  For  the  same  reason,  as 
the  ancients  unanimously  assert,  he  received  of  the  (bur  Gospels  only 
that  of  Luke,  who,  as  Paul's  friend,  was  least  suspected  of  a  Jewish 
mode  of  thinking.  But  as  even  this  did  not  wholly  please  him,  he 
struck  out  particular  offensive  passages  and  even  whole  paragraphs.  It 
has  become  a  serious  question,  what  idea  we  are  to  form  of  this  book  : 
as  such  we  will  now  treat  it  with  the  aid  of  preceding  works  which 
richly  merit  our  thanks.2 

Epiphanius  compared  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  throughout  with  that  of 
John  ;  for,  before  be  wrote  the  books  against  Heresies,  he  undertook  to 
oppose  this  false  teacher  in  a  separate  work.  For  this  purpose  be  was 
obliged  to  select  from  the  Marcion ite  Gospel  such  sections  or  such  par- 
ticular passages  and  such  altered  readings  as  would  serve  to  convict 
Marcion  of  error,  out  of  the  sacred  books  which  he  acknowledged,  and 
so  far  as  he  acknowledged  them  ;  and  further  to  note  the  sections  or 
passages  which  be  had  extolled,  in  order  to  prove  from  his  system  or 
on  other  grounds  that  he  had  shown  himself  an  unskilful  critic. 

The  sections,  passages  and  variations  noted  follow  one  another  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  Marcion's  Gospel  j  but  the  rejected 
passages,  as  they  should  occur  in  it  when  compared  with  our  Luke. 
He  has  designated  them  by  numbers,  and  presented  75 chapters,  xtqa- 
luia.  These  he  re-wrote  and  accompanied  with  short  notes,  Scholia, 
in  order  to  assist  the  memory,  vnoftt ■rluu.Tixt)  ouVra£<y,  and  that  be 
might  have  a  foundation,  tdaqog,  on  which  to  rear  his  intended  work 
against  Marcion.  As  he  meanwhile  dropped  this  latter  intention,  he 
enriched  bis  books  against  Heresies  with  this  preparatory  labor.3 

It  is  evident  that  he  has  not  transcribed  at  length  the  parts  of  Mar- 
cion's Gospel  which  he  found  to  agree  with  that  of  Luke,  but  has  pre- 
sented them  only  in  a  condensed  way,  that  they  might  be  more  easily 
inspected  ;  merely  stating  their  agreement,  and  sometimes  only  select- 
ing from  them  such  particular  passages  as  seemed  to  him  adapted  to 
be  used  against  the  Heretic. 

A  celebrated  man  has  taken  these  condensed  statements  and  allu- 
sions to  be  the  actual  text  of  Luke  according  to  Marcion,  and  discovers 
in  them  another  branch  of  the  original  Gospel  for  Christians  not  Jew- 

1  Tertullian.  L.  I.  Adv.  Marcion.  c.  20.  L.  IV.  c.  3.  L.  V.  c.  2. 

9  Eichhorn's  position  has  given  rise  to  three  very  good  works,  by  means  of 
which  we  bare  won  firm  footing  on  contested  ground.  Mich.  Arneth.  "  Ueber 
die  BekannUchaft  Marcions  mil  unserm  Canon  des  N.  T.  und  insbesondere  Uber 
das  Evanjreliura  desselben."  Linz.  1800.  4. — The  following  books  have  conduc- 
ted us  still  farther.  Aug.  Hahn,  "  Das  Evangelium  Marcions  in  seiner  ur- 
sprdnglichen  Gestalt— nebst  dem  Beweise— dass  esein  verslUmmeltes  und  vertlU 
schtes  Lukas-Evangelium  war,"  etc.  Konigsberg  1823.— Hermann  Olshauaen, 
14  Die  Echtheit  der  vier  canonischen  Evangelien  aus  der  Geschtchte  der  iwey 
erslen  Jahrbunderte  erwiesen."  Konigsberg  1823.  The  dissertation  on  Marcion 
is  a  very  able  part  of  this  work. 

3  Epiphan.  Haeres.  XL1I.  \.  11.  12. 
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ish,  as  be  considers  the  Gospel  xa&  'Jb'pgaiovg  as  the  original  Go«pel 
which  extended  itself  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  The  brevity  of 
the  Marcionite  Lake,  as  it  appears  upon  this  supposition,  was  to  the 
celebrated  Eichhorn  the  evidence  that  Marcion's  book  preserved  the 
primitive  and  original  text ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  catholic 
Luke  could  be  only  an  enlarged  and  amended  one.  This  original  Gos- 
pel must  indeed  have  been  very  concise,  since  it  could  be  contained  to- 
gether with  a  Latin  translation  by  its  side  upon  three  sheets,  without 
filling  them.  When  these  xeqalaia  are  examined,  it  is  evident  to  all 
eyes,  that  Epiphanius  has  only  given  us  general  hints.  The  13th  chap, 
runs  thus :  while  they  were  sailing,  he  fell  asleep ;  but  he  stood  wp,  re- 
buked the  wind  and  the  sea.  This  certainly  is  no  narrative— can  be 
none.  Who  were  tbey  that  sailed  ?  who  fell  asleep  t  what  authority  had 
he  to  become  angry  and  rebuke  the  winds?  and  was  there  a  change  af- 
ter he  had  rebuked  them  1  Look  at  the  23d  chapter.  He  said  to  the 
lawyer,  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  After  the  lawyer  had  answered, 
he  said,  Do  that,  and  thou  shalt  live.  Why  did  this  he  question  the 
lawyer  t  What  had  he  replied  which  occasioned  the  admission,  Do 
that  and  thou  shalt  live  1  The  44th  chap.  Of  the  rich  man  and  poor 
Lazarus,  how  he  was  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom.  The 
45th  chap.  Now  is  Lazarus  comforted.  The  46th.  Abraham  said, 
they  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets ;  these  should  they  hear :  for  they 
would  not  hear  even  one  arisen  from  the  dead.  Who  without  the  assist- 
ance of  our  Luke  could  compose  a  parable  or  complete  narration  out  of 
these  three  chapters  ?  And  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  words  "  Of 
the  rich  man  and  poor  Lazarus"  are  only  the  title  of  a  chapter  1 

Would  any  one,  in  writing  out  a  passage  at  full  length,  subjoin,  as 
Epiphanius  does,  chap.  24th,  *ai  komov,  et  cetera  1  Or  after  repeat- 
ing the  5th  chap,  in  the  Scholia,  And  all  the  multitude  sought  to  touch 
him  ;  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  could  he  have  added  xai  ret  ittjc,  and 
so  forth,  if  it  had  constituted  a  complete  passage  ? 

As  he  thus  gives  only  condensed  accounts,  we  have  simply  the  assu- 
rance, that  the  passage  which  Epiphanius  read  in  his  Luke,  occurred 
in  Marcion's,  and  indeed  at  full  length  and  without  any  remarkable  va- 
riation in  the  reading :  otherwise  he  would  have  noticed  the  rejection  of 
the  parts 'which  were  wanting,  or  would,  according  to  his  custom,  have 
exposed  extraordinary  readings,  as  corruptions.  So  far  both  were  but 
one  and  the  same  Luke. 

Further,  there  is  a  distinct  fact  remaining,  viz.  that  in  Marcion's 
Gospel  certain  chapters  were  wholly  wanting,  as  likewise  particular  sen- 
tences and  words  from  others.  Were  they  excluded  by  him  or  have 
they  been  inserted  by  others'?  The  ancients  universally  maintained 
the  former;  of  late  the  latter  has  been  asserted.  His  advocates  want 
not  a  plausible  reason  for  exculpating  him.  He  has,  as  they  correctly 
observe,  suffered  much  to  remain  which  runs  counter  to  his  tenets : 
now  if  he  has  left  such  passages  untouched,  it  is  not  clear  why  he 
should  have  attacked  and  expunged  others. 

This  would  be  of  weight,  were  it  not  evident  from  his  Antitheses  that 
he  found  means  to  put  such  a  construction  upon  these  passages,  that 
they  did  not  embarrass  him  at  all,  and  sometimes  even  favored  his  opin- 
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ion.  On  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of  Tertuliisn,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  writings  and  had  penetrated  deeply  into  his  system, 
of  which  little  knowledge  could  be  obtained  without  great  pains,  on  ac- 
count of  its  frequent  obscure  and  enigmatical  language.  This  writer 
the  authors  before  mentioned  with  commendation  have  compared  with 
Epiphanius,  in  reference  to  his  testimony  concerning  Marcion's  Gospel, 
and  have  found  them  almost  invariably  agreeing  as  to  the  historical  ac- 
counts and  particular  passages  rejected  and  retained,  as  well  as  varia- 
tions in  particular  words.  They  have  moreover  collected  out  of  Tertul- 
lian  peculiar  interpretations  given  by  Marcion,  by  which  he  evaded  the 
difficulties  which  he  felt,  and  so  accommodated  passages  at  variance 
with  his  system,  that  they  seem  to  be  in  his  favor.  For  example,  what 
could  be  more  dangerous  to  his  Docetism  than  the  passage,  Luke  24:  39. 
* '  Spiritus  ossa  non  habet,  sicut  me  videtis  habentem;"  he  however 
merely  assumed  the  word  spirit um  as  understood  :  "  Sicut  me  videtis—* 
spiritum — habentem."    (L.  IV.  Adv.  Marcion,  at  the  end.) 

A  further  ground  which  has  been  relied  on  for  Marcion's  exculpation 
is  the  following.  Passages  are  wanting  in  Marcion's  Gospel  which  to 
all  appearance  are  not  prejudicial  to  his  tenets ;  oo  which  account  no 
reason  can  be  seen  why  he  should  hare  suppressed  them.  The  contra- 
ry, however,  has  been  maintained,  and  the  incompatibility  of  such  passa- 
ges with  Marcion's  system  shown.  Even  the  most  embarrassing  of 
them,  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  has  been  evinced  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  his  doctrines.  The  prodigal,  although  born  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  severe  and  just  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  did  certainly 
know  in  his  heart  the  merciful  Deity  and  turn  to  him  while  he  was  not 
yet  revealed,  or  else  the  stern  Kosmokrator  exhibited  himself  in  this 

ZM^Z^gncioa'     wh,ch  **" tbe  huaiu>m  * 

Thus  nothing  can  clear  him  from  the  imputation  of  violent  criticism : 
his  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  testifies  loudly  and  per- 
petually against  him.  Is  it  possible  that  these  Epistles  should  have 
grown  by  degrees  to  their  present  condition  ?  e.  g.  tbe  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  out  of  eight  sentences  which  Epiphanius  quotes  from  Mar- 
cion's Apostolikon  ? 

Under  what  pretext  did  he  introduce  a  peculiar  teat  of  Loke  t  Bid 
he  assert  that  a  pure  and  uncorrupted  copy  of  the  Gospel  had  descend- 
ed to  him  from  Ibrmer  times  ?    If  so  we  should  find  some  trace  of  it 

In  his  Antitheses  he  argues  from  the  rebuke  which  Paul  gave  Peter 
for  his  dissembled  Judaism,  that  the  Apostles  generally  had  a  prepos- 
session in  favor  of  Judaism ;  and  indeed  so  far  as  to  falsify  the  Gospel. 
("  Prevaricationis  et  simulation  is  suspectos  queritur  usque  ad  deprava- 
tionem  evangel ii."  TertulL  L.  IV.  e.  3.)  It  was  the  dishonest  Apos- 
tles, who  corrupted  the  truth,  from  whom  tbe  books  of  the  Christians 
originated.  (*'Inde  sunt  nostra  Digests."  Ibid.)  He  complains  par- 
ticularly in  the  Antitheses,  of  the  Gospel  which  Christians  call  Luke's, 
as  corrupted  by  the  favorers  of  Judaism,  in  order  to  make  Christ  agTee 
with  tbe  Law  and  the  Prophets.    ("  Evangelium  quod  Lucae  Yefertur 

l  Olshausen,  Die  Echtheit  der  canonitclien  evangeli«n,  3d  Abich.  p.  207. 
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penes  no* — per  Antitheses  suas  arguit,  ut  interpoUtum  a  protectoribus 
Judaismi  ad  incorporationem  leg  is,"  &c.  IV.  4.)1 

These  corruptions  then,  according  to  Marcion,  took  place  far  back, 
and  indeed  in  the  very  times  of  the  Apostles,  so  that  he  debarred  him- 
self from  the  pretence  of  having  procured  a  genuine  copy,  whose  trans- 
mission to  him  would  have  been  more  probable,  had  the  falsifications 
occurred  at  a  later  period. 

Tertallian  in  his  reply  asks  whether  he  does  not  see  that  the  blame 
must  then  fall  upon  Christ  himself  for  electing  such  Apostles,  (L.  IV.  c. 
3.)  and  further  inquires  where  the  true  Apostohrtttn  instrumentum  was 
to  be  found ;  if  it  had  been  lost  through  these  corruptions,  it  could  not 
be  possessed  by  Marcion  himself.  (Ibid.)  This  position  he  then  leaves 
as  though  it  were  undisputed,  and  attacks  him  on  another  ground.  He 
conducts  the  controversy  with  him  as  an  emendator :  Marcion  was  the 
first,  from  the  days  of  Tiberius  to  those  of  Antoninus,  who  had  ventur- 
ed to  step  forward  as  an  emendator  of  the  Gospel.  No  emendation  was 
needed ;  his  book  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  amended  one,  etc.9 

Origen,  too,  gives  it  as  the  common  opinion,  that  Marcion  aspired  to 
th6  reputation  of  a  critic  and  emendator.  Thus,  when  a  malicious  per- 
son corrupted  one  of  his  productions  and  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
he  simply  aimed  to  amend  it,  he  replied  that  he  certainly  had  amended 
it  in  the  same  way  that  Marcion  had  amended  the  Gospel.3 

The  criticising  spirit  of  the  master  extended  itself  to  his  followers. 
When  the  charge  of  innovation  and  an  origin  of  yesterday  was  brought 
against  them,  they  defended  themselves  by  asserting  that  Marcion  had 
introduced  nothing  new  which  tended  to  separate  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  but  had  only  restored  the  truth  which  had  been  long  since  abu- 
sed.4 This  medical  care  they  continued  to  bestow  upon  the  Gospel ; 
and  proceed,  as  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  against  Marcion  says,  to 
this  hour,  completely  to  destroy  whatever  he  left  untouched.5 

They  continue  daily,  says  Tertullian,  as  they  get  into  difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  their  positions,  to  change  them ;  whence  the  Father  of  the 

1  Iran.  Adv.  Hacres.  L.  I.  c.  27.  "Seraetipeutn  em  veraciorem,  quam  font 
hi  qui  Evangelium  tradiderunt  Apostoli,  suasit  (Marcion)  discipolia  an  is,  non 
Evangelium,  sed  particulam  Evangelii  tradens  eia." 

*  L.  IV.  Adv.  Marcion  c.  3.  c.  4.  "  Emendator  sane  Evangelii  aTiberianis  us- 
que ad  Antonina tempore  eversi  Marcion  solus  et primus obvenit,  expectatus  tain- 
diu  aChristo  poenitente  jam,  qnod  Apostolus  praemisisse  proporAsset  sine  prae- 
sidio  Marcionis ;  nisi  quod  humanae  tcmoritatis  non  divinae  auctoritalia  negotium 
est  haercsis,  quae  sic  semper  emendat,  Evangelia  dura  vltiat  ....  itaque  dura 
eraendat,  utrumque  confirmat,  ot  nostrum  alterius,  id  emendansquod  invenit:  et 
id  posterius,  quod  de  nostri  emendatione  constituent  suum  fecit." — In  reference 
to  the  other  Gospels  he  saya  of  him  c.  5.  "  In  quantum  ergo  emendAsset,  quae 
fuissent  emendanda,  si  fuiasent  corrupt  a,  in  tantura  confirmavit  non  fuisse  cor- 
rupta  quae  non  putavit  emendanda.  Denique  eraendavit,  quod  corruptum  exie- 
timavit.   Sed  nec  hoc  merilo,  quia  non  fuit  corruptum,  rel. 

*  Epist.  ad  Alezandrin.  in  Apolog.  Ruffin.  pro  Origen.  "  Videte  quali  purga- 
tione  disputationem  nostram  porgavit,  quali  purgatione  Marcion  Evangelia  pur- 
gavit."    At  the  beginning. 

«  Tertull.  L.  I.  Adv.  Marcion.  c.  SO. 

5  Dialogue  (Peuedo-Origenia)  contra  Marcionitas.  Sect.  V.  p.  147.  Wetaten. 
'O  ydo  oxtraio;  pi3to\'$yt<jas  rd  xard  top  \4x6orolov,  ov  navrdnaotv  dmjlftipt, 
xai  onotfUtp  t$s  Sttfo  tt^uu^oiv,  ooa  sV  ftij  crvrro/jo*     "lT^  7*^2 
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ehurcb  advises  them,  to  change  for  once  in  conformity  with  the  eight 
Apostolical  books  of  the  church.1 

We  will  now  briefly  recount  the  positions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 
Eichhorn's  belief  that  he  had  obtained  the  Marciouite  Gospel  complete, 
in  the  titles  of  chapters  and  the  extracts  given  by  Epiphanius,  and  on 
account  of  its  brevity,  that  he  had  discovered  the  first  draught  of  our 
Luke  and  an  original  Gospel,  was  a  mistake  arising  from  prepossession 
in  behalf  of  a  favorite  hypothesis.  The  defence  of  Marcion  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  taken  pains  to  exclude  much  that  is  unfavora- 
ble to  his  doctrines, — much  less,  then,  what  was  of  a  different  character 
— we  reject,  because  it  is  known  that  by  misinterpretation  he  made 
such  passages  consistent  with  his  doctrines.  The  second  ground,  that 
it  does  not  appear  why  he  should  suppress  the  portions  which  are  defi- 
cient, is  by  late  investigations  so  entirely  invalidated,  that  it  is  evident, 
on  the  contrary,  he  could  not  have  suffered  them  to  remain  without  det- 
riment to  bis  system  ;  whence  he  comes  under  suspicion  of  the  crime 
from  which  it  is  attempted  to  exculpate  him.  His  treatment  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  however,  convicts  him  of  corruption.  Neither  he  nor 
his  followers  ever  pretended  to  possess  a  pure  Gospel  of  the  times  of  the 
Apostles;  but  only  to  have  purified  it  from  their  corruptions.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  Marcionite  Gospel  with  our  Luke  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  Luke  which  was  disfigured  and  cut  out  by  Marcion  accord- 
ing to  his  own  opinions. 

The  reasons  which  led  him  to  pronounce  the  Luke  of  the  Christians 
to  be  a  book  replete  with  Jewish  additions,  he  detailed  in  his  Antithe- 
ses. (L.  IV.  Adv.  Marcion.  c.  4.)  Must  he  not  in  the  same  work  have 
given  reasons  for  his  rejection  of  the  other  Gospels  ? 

The  first  three  books  of  Tertullian  are  occupied  exclusively  with  a 
refutation  of  the  Antitheses,  in  which  the  Heretic  developed  his  princi- 
ples respecting  the  creation,  and  its  author,  viz.  the  Deity  of  the  Jews  ; 
respecting  another  Deity,  the  unknown  and  merciful  God  ;  respecting  the 
two-fold  Messiah,  etc.  His  tenets  could  be  supported  only  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  whose  contrari- 
ety gave  him  occasion  to  assume  two  primeval  existences.  But  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Christians,  he  discovered,  were  not  entirely  conso- 
nant with  his  system  ;  for  as  their  authors,  blinded  by  their  Jewish  pre- 
judices, could  not  elevate  their  minds  to  the  pure  doctrine  respecting  the 
benevolent  Deity,  they  therefore  wilfully  perverted  it  But  it  was  then 
incumbent  on  him  to  declare  his  Canon  and  to  defend  his  rejections  by 
argument  That  he  did  this,  in  regard  to  Matthew,  is  clear  from  Ter- 
tuliian's  refutation. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  in  Matthew  :  "  That  ye  may  be  the  children 
of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust/' 
(5:  45)  were  not  suitable  to  be  uttered  by  the  real  Christ.  The  just 
God  and  Creator  of  the  world  could  not  so  conduct,  and  the  benevolent 


1  L.  IV.  Adv.  Marcion  c.  5.  Irenaeus  appears  to  have  hod  the  Marcionite 
sect  in  hit  eye  in  Ihe  wordi :  "  Nec  fas  est  dicere,  quoniam  ante  praedicaverunt, 
qoara  perfectam  baberent  agnitionecn,  sicut  quidani  audent  dicere,  gloriantee, 
eroendatores  ee  esse  Apostolorum."  L.  III.  c.  1. 
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Deity  would  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  rain  and  sunshine,  works  of 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  So  confused  ideas  respecting  God  must  be 
falsely  attributed  to  Christ.  Marcion  rejected  the  passage.  Tertuiiian 
says  he  had  erased  it,  erasit ;  in  another  place  he  contents  himself  with 
the  expression,  dctraxisti,  thou  hast  withdrawn  them.1  The  word 
erasure  is  as  current  with  him  as  option*  with  the  Greeks  for  rejec- 
tion :  he  even  says  of  Marcion's  injunction  of  continence,  "  materiam 
matrimonii  cradit."    (L.  II.  Adv.  Marc,  near  the  end.) 

It  is  still  worse  in  regard  to  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  "  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy  (the  law)  but  to  fulfil,*1  Matt  5:  17 ;  in  which  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  benevolent  Deity  very  wrongly  submits  himself  to  the  law  of 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  He  erased  it,  says  Tertuiiian  again ;  but  in 
another  place  he  contents  himself  with  the  word  dtnyy  negare*  True, 
this  father  does  not  mention  this  passage  in  his  reply  to  the  Antitheses, 
but  in  his  4th  and  5th  books  against  Marcion ;  however,  he  repeat- 
edly declares,  that  he  reserved  some  objections  to  the  Antitheses  till  he 
should  bring  the  Marcionite  Gospel  under  examination,  and  could  more 
conveniently  refer  to  it.3 

In  his  3d  book  against  the  Antitheses,  he  opposes  Marcion's  attack 
upon  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  concerning  Immanuel,  (7:  14.)  It  was 
essential  to  the  heretic  to  deny  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  virgin, 
which  Matthew  (1:23)  has  corroborated  from  Isaiah.  Christ  could 
not  have  been  born,  inasmuch  as  in  order  that  he  might  owe  nothing 
to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  be  went  about  in  the  mere  semblance  of  a 
man.  He  therefore  argued  that  the  prophecy  certainly  had  no  refer- 
ence to  Christ,  who  never  was  a  warrior,  and  to  whom  what  Isaiah 
says  farther  of  Immanuel  (8:  4),  that  he  is  to  take  away  the  riches  of  Da- 
mascus and  the  spoil  of  Samaria,  is  not  applicable.  To  which  Tertui- 
iian replies,  that  Marcion  need  only  restore  the  account  which  he  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Gospel  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  and  their  gifts,  and 
all  would  be  plain.4    And  then  he  interprets  the  riches  of  Damascus 

1  Tertutl.  L.  II.  Adv.  Marc.  c.  7.  44  Nolunt  Marcionitae  in  eodem  Deo  ag- 
noscere  plaentem  super bonoa  et  mains,  ct  solem  oriri  Taciontera  aaper  iustos  el 
injnstoe  ....  Nam  etai  hoc  quoque  testimonium  Chrieti  in  creatorem  Marcion 
de  Evangelio  eradere  auaua  eat,  aed  ipso  mundua  inacriptus  eat."  L.  IV.  c.  17. 
"  Euge,  Marcion,  satis  ingeniose  dctraxisti  ilia  pluviaa  ac  soles,  ne  creator  vide* 
retur."  L.  IV.  c.  36.  "  Est  utique  optimus,  qui  pluit  super  justos  et  injustos,  et 
solem  oriri  faciens  super  bonoa  et  malos,  sustinens  ct  alens  et  iuvans  etiam  Mar- 
eionitaa." 

9  L.  IV.  Adv.  Marc.  c.  7.  "  Ostendentem  in  primo  ingresau  venisee  se,  non 
ut  legem  et  proplictns  dissolverct,  sed  potius  adimpleret.  Hoc  enim  Marcion  ut 
additum  erasit. '  L.  IV.  c.  9.  at  the  end.  c.  36.  "  Salvum  igitur  eat  hoc  in 
Evangelio:  non  veni  dissolvere."  L.  IV.  c.  14.  "  Ego  non  veni  legem  dissolve- 
re,  ted  adimplere.  Fruatra  de  ista  aententia  neganda  Ponticua  laboravit."  Hia 
disciples  went  a  step  farther,  and  maintained  that  it  abould  be  read  converselv. 
Dial,  contra  Msrc.  Sect.  II.  p.  63.  Ov%  owwt  Si  threr  6  Xototdc,  Uyti  ydf  ovm 
%l&ov  nhgoMa*  ruv  v6uov,  cdXd  xaraXivmt.  Comp.  Isidor.  Pelus.  L.  I.  Ep.  371. 
Ed.  Paris,  1638.  p.  97. 

3  L.  III.  Adv.  Marc.  c.  II.  "  Nunc  ut  haec  omnia  ad  Evangelii  distulerim  ex* 
aminationem."  L.  IV.  c.  1.  "  Sed  et  istas  (Antitheses)  propno  congresau  com* 
inos,  id  est,  per  aingulas  injectiones  Pontici  caecidissem,  si  non  multo  opportuni- 
us  in  ipso  et  cum  ipso  Evangelio,  cui  procurant,  retunderentur."  L.  I.  c.  15. 
44  Videbimus,  si  et  ad  Apostolorum  vestrum  discutiendum  pervenerimus." 

4  Tert.  L.  III.  Adv.  Marc.  c.  12. 13.  "Provoca  nunc,ut  soles,  ad  hanc  Eaaiae 
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and  the  spoil  of  Samaria,  as  referring  to  the  gifts  of  the  wise  men. 
The  story  is  too  familiar  for  us  to  inquire  from  what  Gospel  Marcion 
had  withdrawn  it. 

The  language  of  Marcion  respecting  the  commencement  of  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  Tertullian  iu  another  place  (De  car- 
ne  Christi,  c.  2.)  quotes  from  him  and  turns  to  ridicule,  may  be  here 
noticed :  "  Quid  ilia  cum  angelo  creator  is  1  et  in  uterum  conceptus  in- 
ducitur ;  quid  cum  Esaia  propheta  creatoris  Aufer,  inquit,  raolestos 
semper  Caesaris  census,  et  diversoria  angusta — Magi  ne  fatigentur  de 
longinquo — Melior  sit  H erodes,  ne  Jeremias  glorietur,"  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  reached  us,  by  which  he  jus- 
tified his  rejection  of  Matthew.  Whether  be  entered  into  as  much  de- 
tail in  respect  to  other  books,  or  rejected  them  til  toto,  on  account  of 
their  Jewish  errors,  is  not  known.  It  is  clear  from  Tertullian  that  a 
similar  fate  befel  several  books  of  the  N.  T.,  as  e.  g.  the  Gospel  of  John 
and  the  Apocalypse.  If  thou  hadst  not,  says  he,  intentionally,  de  m- 
dustrid,  rejected  or  corrupted  the  Scriptures  which  gainsay  thine  opin- 
ions, tbe  Gospel  of  John  would  have  taught  thee  differently  respecting 
the  apparent  human  body  ;  confudissei  te  inhac  specie  Evangelium  «/o- 
annis,  praedicans  spirit um  columbae  corpore  delapsum."  (De  carne 
Christi,  c.  3.)  But  here  his  memory  or  a  false  reading  deceived  this 
father  of  the  church;  for  no  known  MS.  reads  iv  ooj/iart  neptattpag 
in  the  passage,  John  1:  32.  Of  the  Apocalypse  be  says ;  "  Nam  etsi 
Apocalypsin  tjus  Marcion  respuit — in  Johannem  tamen  stabit  aucto- 
rem."  (L.  IV.  Adv.  Marc.  c.  5.)  He  makes  the  same  complaint  as  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  this  book  Paul  is  recognized  as  an 
apostle,  and  ne  in  turn  confirms  the  statements  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. It  is  therefore  plain,  for  what  reason  it  was  rejected  :  "  Cur  ea 
respuatis  jam  appard;"  viz.,  because  it  does  not  distinguish  God  and  the 
Creator  of  the  world  from  each  other.  (L.  V.  c.  2.) 

It  is  owing  to  Tertullian'a  mode  of  procedure  that  we  are  only  thus 
superficially  informed.  Had  he  in  his  three  books  against  the  Antith- 
eses accompanied  Marcion  step  by  step,  presented  each  Antithesis  and 
its  proof,  we  should  have  been  better  informed  on  many  points.  He 
has,  however,  in  opposition  to  his  adversary,  laid  down  three  positions 
of  special  importance,  in  as  many  books,  and  undertaken  to  maintain 
them.  These  are,  that  there  is  only  one  God  ;  that  the  God  of  both 
Testaments  is  the  same;  and  that  thus  there  is  but  one  Christ.  While 
occupied  with  his  own  positions,  he  has  taken  notice  of  his  adversary's 
only  in  a  passing  manner  and  indistinctly,  occasionally  stating  some  of 
them  in  the  4th  and  5th  books. 

Paul  was  in  Marcion 's  eyes  the  sole  and  true  Apostle,  and  bis  Epis- 
tles he  consequently  acknowledged ;  yet  not  all,  and  not  without  alter- 

•  — ■ — ■ — —  —  — . 

comparationem  Christi,  contender  illam  in  nullo  con  venire.  Primo  cnim,  inquis, 
Christua  Esaiae  Emmanuel  vocari  habebit;  dahinc  rirtutem  sumere  Damasci, 
•tepolia  Samariae  adveraum  regem  Assy  riorum.  Porro  iste  qui  venit,  nequa  sub 
•juamodi  nomine  eat  editua,  neque  alia  re  bellioa  functua  est.— Serve  modum 
aetatia,  et  quaere  senium  praedicatiooia :  immo  redde  Evangelio  veri talis,  quae 
posterior  detrasiati,  et  tarn  intelligitur  prophelia,  quam  renunciatur  ezpoocta. 
Manaant  enim  orientales  alia  magi,  in  infantia  Cbristum  recentem  suro  et  thura 
aunerantes,  et  aceeperit  in  fans  virtutem  Damasci,  sine  praelio  et  armis,  etc. 
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atious.  From  these,  a»  well  as  from  his  Gospel,  Epiphanius  has  made 
extracts,  or  a  collection  of  such  passages,  forty  in  number,  as  appeared 
of  use  in  refuting  Marcion,  and  remained  unmolested  in  his  amended 
text  of  Paul.  He  has  also  taken  notice  of  peculiar  readings ;  but  the 
passages  omitted  be  did  not  mark  as  he  has  in  his  extracts  from  the 
Marctonite  Gospel.  It  was  Tertullian's  aim,  in  the  5th  book  of  his  con- 
futation of  Marcion,  to  convict  the  Heretic  of  error,  from  his  own  codex 
of  the  Pauline  Episdes,  and  he  has  pointed  out  by  the  way  alterations 
and  suppressions  of  verses  and  longer  paragraphs. 

Epiphanius  gives  a  list  of  the  Epistles  and  their  situation  in  the  Mar- 
cionite  ^4nooroXi»6v,  (as  Marcion 's  collection  of  the  Epistles  was 
termed)  in  the  following  manner.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ranked 
.  first ;  then  followed  the  first  and  second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ; 
then  that  to  the  Romans ;  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians ;  that  to  the 
Laodiceans ;  to  the  Colossians ;  to  Philemon  ;  and  that  to  the  Philippi- 
ans  formed  the  conclusion.  The  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  was,  as 
Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  testify,  and  as  extracts  still  extant  prove, 
the  same  which  is  otherwise  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.1 

Tertullian,  likewise,  read  them  in  the  same  order.  He  begins  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  :  "  Principalem  adversus  Judaismum  epis- 
tolani  nos  quoque  confitemur,  quae  Galatas  docet"  (L.  V.  c.  2),  and 
occupies  with  it  the  3d  and  4th  chapters  of  the  5th  book.  From  the 
5th  to  the  1 1th  chap.,  he  treats  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ; 
and  from  the  Uth  to  the  13th,  of  the  second.  The  13th  and  14th 
chaps,  are  devoted  to  the  Epist.  to  the  Romans ;  the  15th  and  16th  to 
the  two  to  the  Thessalonians ;  the  17th  and  18th  to  that  to  the  Ephesi- 
ans or  Laodiceans ;  the  19th  to  that  to  the  Colossians;  the  20th  to  that 
to  the  Philippians  ;  and,  lastly,  the  21st  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 

Thus  M a rcion's  collection  discarded  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
which  would  have  demolished  his  whole  system,  had  he  not  demol- 
ished it.  He  removed  the  Epistles  to  Titus  and  Timothy,  and  yet  re- 
tained that  to  Philemon ;  and  hence  Tertullian  with  reason  wonders 
that  he  should  have  admitted  the  Epistle  to  one  individual  and  yet  have 
excluded  Epistles  to  others  concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs.  As  Ter- 
tullian found  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  in  the  copy  which  was  before 
him,  yet  unmolested,  probably  on  account  of  its  brevity,  while  Epiphani- 
us, on  the  other  hand^  found  it  entirely  disfigured,  oAoo^pwtf  aurtjp 
dtuoryoqujj  nay  uutot  xrioOai,  we  may  properly  infer  that  Marcion's 

1  Epiphanius  Haeres-  XLI1.  p.  138.  Bn»il.  At  St  txunola}  <u  iraq  avrw 
hyofuvai  iiat,  noony  piv  rrodi  rrOAraf,  Surfoa  Si  rrooc  KoQtv&iot'Sy  Toirt]  toos 
KoQivOiovs  Sevrfpa,  rtrtfyrr]  rrpdi  '  I\nftaiovft  n/ftxrr/  iTfivi  &eooalortxt7<,  exrij 
trpoe  (kooaXovmtts  Stvrioa,  ipS6ut]  ttoos  *Etttaiovtf  oySCtj  Trot*  Koloooatte,  ty- 
vdrjjnpds  ^tXt'tfiovit,  StKctrrj  Trade  ttHkmrjolovs.  Ed.  Petav.  §  0.  p.  309,  10.  Co- 
lonic!)*. At  the  close  of  the  extracts,  before  he  passes  to  the  Scholia,  he  once 
more  gives  a  list  of  the  Epistles  acknowledged  by  Marcion,  p.  141.  Basil  ,  and 
Petav.  p.  321,  where  however  the  text  is  inaccurate.  I  propose  to  read  :  7V/«  Si 
nou*  7'tfivdtor  ngv'irtjt  xai  Stvrfoae,  xai  jtoos  Tirov,  xai  r»*V  'E^oaion  otx  <- 
paftiWiv  too'  avrw.  The  text  of  Epiphanius  throughout  requires  correction.  The 
edition  of  Petav i us  does  not  oqtial  his  reputation,  and  even  the  Ed.  Colon,  has 
become  scarce.  He  speaks  a  second  time  concerning  the  title  note  AaoSfxtae, 
p.  274  ;  and  again  p.  373.  edit.  Petav.  Colon. 
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critical  spirit  descended  to  his  followers,  and  that  the  latter  completed 
what  the  master  began. 

The  suppressions  and  alterations  in  Marcion's  Apostolicon,  when 
examined,  as  they  have  lately  been,1  lead  to  the  same  position  which  the 
ancients  took  in  respect  to  them ;  viz.,  that  he  mutilated  the  Epistles  to 
save  his  system.  He  had  his  choice  either  to  do  the  one  or  give  up  the 
other.  He  could  make  use  of  two  pretences  to  justify  his  criticism  up- 
on even  anti-judaizing  Paul ;  either  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
was  not  yet  wholly  free  from  Jewish  fits,  or  that  he  suspected  his  wri- 
tings to  have  been  contaminated  by  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  apostles. 
Tertullian  indicates  the  latter,  and  he  probably  observed  assertions  of 
that  nature  in  the  Antitheses.  (L.  V.  c.  9  on  Coloss.  1:  16.)  This  pre- 
tence is  in  accordance  with  Marcion's  general  charge  against  the  Apos- 
tles, of  having  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  changing  the 
readings  of  the  Scriptures  and  especially  of  Luke's  Gospel,  which,  he 
said,  was  disfigured  by  Jewish  interpolations. 

Now  as  the  Evangelical  codex  of  Tat i an,  setting  aside  the  Genealo- 
gies and  some  other  things,  attests  the  existence  of  our  Gospels  entire ; 
so  Marcion's  Apostolical  codex  is  a  historic  document  which  attests  ten 
of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  establishes  their  age,  and  adjudges  them  to  the 
author  to  whom  they  are  usually  ascribed. 

His  Gospel  attests  our  Luke,  which  he  must  have  possessed,  since  he 
trimmed  it  to  suit  his  own  purposes  and  assigned  the  reasons  for  his 
pretended  amendment  in  his  Antitheses.  His  Antitheses  in  several 
places  make  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  the  subject  of  criticism,  and  ex- 
press disapprobation  of  it  on  account  of  the  prevailing  Judaism  to 
which  its  author  had  surrendered  himself.  Marcion  rejected,  moreo- 
ver, others  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  but  his  positions  concerning 
them  are  not  given  with  such  precision,  as  to  serve  as  ground  for  argu- 
ment He  rejected  generally  the  other  Scriptures  received  by  the  or- 
thodox, which,  as  Tertullian  frequently  reproaches  him  and  as  he  him- 
self confesses  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  once  acknowledged,  before  he  re- 
nounced the  orthodox  party.9 

Ptolomaeus  and  Heracleon. 

Irenaeus  connects  them  together  and  thus  seems  to  have  regarded 
them  as  contemporaries :  yet  he  places  Ptolomaeus  first.3  Tertullian, 
too,  follows  this  order :  he  says,  Valentinus  marked  out  the  road  ;  Ptol- 
omaeus paved  it,  and  Heracleon  made  the  side-walks.4  But  according 
to  Origen,5  the  latter  was  OuaXtvilvov  ypojgtftof :  he  enjoyed  the 

1  Aoff.  Hahn,  "  Das  Erangelium  Marciona  in  seiner  oraprflngliclien  GeaUlt." 
2d  Abffchn.  p.  50-66. 

*  De  came  Christi.  e.  2.  "  Hia  opinor  conatliie  tot  originalta  inatromenla 
Cbriati,  Marcion,  delere  ausus  ea,  ne  caro  ojua  probaretnr — excidisti,  reacindendo 
quod  retro  credidiati,  aicnt  et  ipae  confiteris  in  qnadam  epistola,  et  tui  non  ne- 
gant,  ot  noatri  probant." 

3  Iren.  L.  II.  Adv.  Haeres.  c.  2. 

*  Tertull.  Advert.  Valentinianoa,  e.  4. 

*  Orig .  Tom.  II.  in  Joann.  p.  60.  Hoet.  Colon. 
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friendship  or  instruction  of  Valentinus ;  much  more  then  did  Ptolomae- 
us.  Of  a  different  sect,  Cerdo,  Marcion's  teacher,  was  their  contempo- 
rary. Epiphanius,  indeed,  places  him  after  Heracleon,1  referring  to 
the  time  when  he  acquired  celebrity ;  but  the  interval  between  them 
cannot  possibly  have  been  of  much  consequence,  as  Cerdo  was  distin- 
guished under  Hyginus,  under  whom  Valentinus  rose  to  be  the  head  of 
a  distinct  sect.9 

There  is  still  extant  a  letter  from  Ptolomaeus  to  his  pupil,  Flora,3  in 
which  he  imparts  instruction  respecting  the  contrariety  between  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel,  which  had  then  become  through  Cerdo  a  subject 
of  discussion,  and  warns  her  against  the  pernicious  principles  which 
some  deduced  from  these  Antitheses ;  viz.,  that  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New,  and  that 
the  former  was  the  God  of  the  Jews,  Creator  of  the  world,  and  only  an 
imperfect  God. 

For  the  Apostle  expressly  declares  our  Saviour  to  be  the  Creator  of 
the  world  when  he,  o  unooroXog,  says,  na»xa  di  avrov  ytyovivat  xai 
XO)gig  avxov  ytyovtvai  ovdiv.  This  Apostle  is  clearly  John.  (1^3.) 
But  those  who  interpret  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  xd  vno  rov  owxrjgog 
eigrj(it»a — oiuia  r;  noXtg  ntpi&iloa  tq>'  tavxtjv,  or*  /uif  dvraxcu  oxij- 
vott,  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  and  of  the  imperfection  of  the  constitution 
which  he  formed,  misunderstand  our  Lord.  The  first  part  of  this  is 
Matt.  12:  25,  with  the  variation  iq?  iavxyv,  as  in  Codex  D ;  the  ov  Sv- 
varat  ora&rjvai,  or,  as  B,  L,  K  and  some  other  MSS.  read,  ov  dvvarat 
(ntjvat,  is  in  Mark  3:  25.  Yet  the  coincidence  as  respects  the  last  few 
words  may  be  only  accidental,  and  the  whole  may  be  a  quotation  from 
memory. 

Not  all  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  are  from  God  himself ;  some 
arc  only  from  Moses,  as  the  Saviour,  dtaXtyofitvog  nov  6  owxrig,  said  to 
those  who  inquired  of  him  concerning  a  bill  of  divorce :  "Oxi  Jfovorjg 
nqogxrjv  oxXrjooxagdlav  y/toZv  intxptye  ro  dnokvtiv  xqv  yvvalxa 
avrov'  an  dprtjgdi  ov  ytyovt¥  ovxag.  (&*6g  yap  yrjot,  ovvtfrvU 
ravrrjv  xrjv  ovCvyiav ')  xal  o  ovvt'Ccvfav  6  xvpiog,  dvdpmnog  fiij  %<»- 
Qt£txai*  The  first  part  of  this,  as  far  as  the  parenthesis,  in  which  he  in- 
serts an  observation  of  his  own  couched  in  his  well-known  phrase- 
ology, is,  with  the  exception  of  slight  variations,  to  be  found  in  Matt 
19:  8,  and  in  no  other  Evangelist :  "Oxi  Mmvofjg  ngog  xjijp  oxXrjgoxapr 
diaw  vpta*  im'xgexpev  VfAiv  anoXuoai  xdf  yvvalxag  vftdiv'  an  dpx»7? 
ov  yiyovtv  o'vxta.  Comp.  Mark  10:  5,  6.  The  conclusion,  likewise,  is 
in  Matthew  :  "O  ovv  6  titog  ovvt'Ctv^tv  dp&gunog  ftrj  gaiotftrcu.  (19:  6.) 
The  words,  too,  are  in  our  Evangelist,  in  the  very  connection  in  which 
Ptolomaeus  has  presented  them  ;  and  are,  in  addition  to  the  formula, 
the  Lord  says,  more  clearly  designated  as  a  quotation,  by  the  expres- 
sion, diaXtyopevog  110  T— he  says  somewhere,  in  a  certain  place.  So 
too  Clemens  Romanus,  with  this  phraseology,  has  referred  to  a  passage 
in  Isaiah :  X*yn  ydg  nov '  and  with  the  same  words,  to  another  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon.  (Clem.  Ep.  I.  ad  Cor.  c.  15  and  21.) 

Human  traditions  too,  he  further  informs  bis  pupil,  had  been  mixed 

1  Epiphan.  HaerM.  XLI.  Kt^Sctv  rt$  rovrove  Hal  rov  'JfyaxXicuva  SiaAiiircu. 
*  Iran.  L.  III.  Adv.  Haeret.  c.  4.  *  In  Epiphanim.  Haaras.  XXXIII. 
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with  the  Law,  as  our  Saviour  declares,  dtjXot  xai  tovtoo  outyg.  And 
now  he  quotes  again,  freely  and  from  memory,  yet  so  that  we  clearly 
recognize  Matthew.  The  beginning :  Ttua  top  natiga  oov  xai  tqp 
firjtou  oov,  iva  (v  oot  yiptjtai,  is  rather  from  Moses  than  Matthew. 
But  ye  say,  says  our  Lord  to  the  teachers  of  the  law  :  daigop  ttf  Ot$,  o 
tap  tuqytXti&yg  *|  tfiov  which,  except  the  addition  rcJ  fay,  we  find  in 
Matthew,  together  with  the  following  words  :  xai  yxvgoioatt  tow  vo- 
(to*  (so  read  Codd.  C.  13  and  124.)  rou  Qtov  Sta  r>]v  nagddootp  tcJ* 
ngtoputigojp '  as  likewise  the  words  of  Isaiah,  which  Mattthew  has  em- 
ployed in  a  rery  peculiar  manner,  d  Xaog  ovtog  as  far  as  ivtdXftata 
artgomutv,  Malt.  15:  5, 6,  8. 

The  Law,  he  proceeds,  may  be  considered  generally  under  three 
points  of  y  iew.  One  portion  of  it  our  Lord  exalted  to  perfection  ;  this 
is  that  yoftos,  op  ovx  rjX&t  xutaXvoui  aXXd  nXrigaioai,  Matt  5:  17 ; 
that  part  which  the  Saviour  came  to  fulfil,  not  to  destroy.  Another  por- 
tion has  been  repealed ;  aod  the  third  was  only  a  typical  representation 
of  that  which  was  to  come,  and  ceased  of  itself,  when  this  took  place : 
e.  g.  the  law,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  and  an  eye  for  an  eve,  is  abrogated  by 
our  Saviour,  when  he  says  :  '£yio  ydg  Xtyta  i.Wr,  firj  apttotrjpai  oXojg 
to5  novtgy*  dXJi  iap  tig  Oi  ganiorj,  otgiipop  aviio  xai  ttjp  dXXrjp  out- 
fwm  This  too,  with  only  a  trifling  difference*  in  the  order  of  the 
words,  is  found  in  Matt  5:  39.  Codex  D,  which  in  general  contains  a 
very  ancient  text,  likewise  omits  dt£tdv. 

Of  that  part  which  was  only  typical  and  consisted  in  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, Paul  speaks  jdrjXoi  xai  TlavXog  6  *^nootoXog)  when  be 
savs  :  To  ndaxa  qump  ttv&t  Xgiotog,  xai  'iva  $tt,  option;  aCvpoi, 
fttj  uttixovtig  ivntii  . .  .  dXX'  ijit  viop  yvgaua.  The  words  are,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy's  custom,  transposed  and  given  in  a  very  free  man- 
ner; yet  evidently  come  from  Paul,  1.  Cor.  5:  7.  The  same  Paul,  ex- 
plaining the  type  of  the  passover  and  the  unleavened  bread,  d  %u4noo- 
toao;  flauXog ....  tov  tixova  ....  did  tov  ndo%a  xai  totv  atypotp 
Set  tag,  speaks  of  that  part  of  the  law  Which  was  done  away ;  tin  tip  top 
pouop  tmr  iptoXwp  ip  doyuaoi  xatrjgyijoOat '  and  also  of  that  which 
only  needed  perfecting  and  completion  :  6  flip  popog,  tino)pt  aytog,  xai 
rt  iptoXrj  ayiu,  xai  dtxaia  xai  ayaftrj.  The  first  passage  is  here  ex- 
essed  freely  and  with  the  infinitive  form  of  the  verb ;  but  otherwise  it 
literally,  Eph.  2:  15.  The  other  is  literally,  Rom.  7:  12. 
Of  the  works  of  Heracleon  considerable  fragments  are  extant.  In 
Clement  of  Alexandria  there  is  an  exegetical  fragment  on^Luke^  12:  8, 
9.  nag  og  tap  ofioXoyqori  ip  ipui,  as  far  as  dyytXatp  tov  -Ofov,  from 
which,  tovtop  top  tonov  il-ijyovfitpog,1  he  endeavors  to  support  the 
position,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  acknowledge  Jesus  by  our  actions  and  to 
attest  his  doctrines  by  our  life,  without  adding  an  oral  confession, 
e.  g.  as  in  times  of  persecution.  Hence  our  Lord  says  ip  iuoi,  when 
be  speaks  of  confession,  and  pi  when  he  speaks  of  denial.  For  the  ip 
tuot  refers  to  those  who  live  in  him  through  conviction  and  instruction, 
and  in  whom,  consequently,  he  also  lives.  Under  such  circumstances 
denial  is  not  conceivable;  for  one  must  then  deny  himself,  which  can- 
not be  :  dtontg  dgpyoao&ai  iavtop  ovdinott  Svpatat.    To  these  last 


1  Lib.  IV.  Strom,  c.  9.  Ed.  V«n.  695.  Sylb.  502. 
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words  he  appears  to  attach  considerable  importance,  as  if  they  were  rel- 
evant to  the  argument  and  of  similar  authority  with  the  preceding. 
Paul  expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner  respecting  Jesus  himself : 
agvrtaaadut  iuvrov  ov  duvazat.  (2  Tim.  2:  13.) 

In  an  appendix  to  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Heracleon 
comments  with  much  particularity  on  an  apostolical  passage :  ovxwg 
dxovaavxtg  to  dnoorohxop,1  which  is  found  in  Matt  3:  11,  12.  and 
also  in  Luke  3:  17,  in  the  same  words.  There  is  no  evidence  in  favor 
of  either  of  the  two  in  particular. 

Numerous  and  important  fragments  of  his  commentaries  on  John's 
Gospel,  are  presented  by  Origen  in  his  exposition  of  the  same,  in  order 
to  correct  the  heretic.  (Tom.  I.  in  Johann.  III.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  IX.  X. 
XI.  XII.  XIII.  XIV.  XV.  XVI.  XVII.  XVIII.  XIX.  XXI.  XXIV. 
XXVL9 

Heracleon  has  sometimes,  in  his  exposition,  referred  to  other  biblical 
passages.  But  he  has  treated  them  cursorily  and  rather  alluded  to 
them,  than  extracted  them  at  length ;  often  ouly  their  sense  is  introdu- 
ced into  the  current  of  his  discourse. 

The  story  (John  4:  46.)  of  the  royal  officer  or  soldier,  he  interprets  in 
his  peculiar  manner  (Origen.  Tom.  VIII.  in  Joann  ),  understanding  by 
fiaotUxos  the  Demiurgus.  In  this  exposition  he  incidentally  remarks^ 
that  i*  toi,  in  the  passage,  of  viol  Ttjg  paoikiiag  f  ttktuooviai  tig  to 
*|ojr<0Op,  the  perdition  which  awaits  the  followers  of  the  Demiurgus  is 
spoken  of.3  The  passage  is  Matt  8:  12,  with  the  variation  tBtltvoov- 
roi,  however,  which  occurs  in  Bianchini.  (Cod.  Veron,  et  VtrcelL) 

In  another  place  ( Tom.  XVI  in  Joann.)  he  refers,  under  the  formu- 
la xatd  to,  to  the  words,  6  dtQiopoQ  no\i)g,  oi  di  ipyaxeu  oXiyot.  And 
(Tom.  XIV.)  anion/?  other  biblical  quotations,  he  speaks  of  the  Son's 
coming,  ^tjtfjoair  xat  owoai  to  anoXtukog.  The  two  passages  are  word 
for  word  in  Matt.  9:  37.  and  18:  11 ;  and  likewise  in  Luke  10:  2,  and 
19:  10.   There  is  no  means  of  decision  in  favor  of  either. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  ( T.  XllL)  he  has  evidently  introduced 
the  words  of  1  Cor.  13:  12 ;  without  quoting  them  literally  or  treating 
them  as  a  quotation.  With  these  he  connects  the  words,  upgtjra  grt- 
ftara,  a  ovx  f£oV  atfdQtunoiQ  XaXijaat,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  2d 
Epist.  to  the  Corinthians,  12:  4-4  Thus  too  he  refers,  for  the  expres- 
sion AoyixiJ  Xarptia,  to  the  Apostle  [Tom,  XIV.  in  Joann.),  xatf'o  xal 
o  '^rWaroAo?  Stddaxn.   This  occurs  in  Paul  to  the  Romans  12:  1.* 

We  therefore  derive  the  following  evidence  from  what  remains  of 
the  writings  of  Ptolemy  and  Heracleon.    From  the  former,  we  have 


1  Ei  ecriptia  Prophetarum  Eclogae.  c.  25. 

*  They  have  already  been  extracted  from  Origen's  worka  by  Grabe,  Spicileg. 
Patr.  Vol.  II.  p.  85—117.  According;  tn  De  la  Roe's  arrangement,  Opp.  Origf. 
Vol.  IV.  Comm.  in  Jo.  Tom.  I.  p.  66.  73.  T.  VI.  p.  102.117. 120-22.  125.130.  138 
-40.  157.  T.  X.  p.  170.  179.  194.  196.  200-2.  T.  XIII.  220.  221.  224-27. 
220.  230.  234.  235.  237—39.  241.  242.  248.  251-52.  255—56.  260—63.  265—67. 
274.  275.  276.  77.  T.  XIX.  p.  296.  302.  T.  XX.  p.  316.  332.  337-40.  3*5. 
59.  360. 

3  According  to  Da  la  Rue's  edition.  Tom.XIII.  p.  76. 
«  T.  XIII.  p.  220.  a  T.  XIII.  p.  234. 
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five  passages  extracted  out  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  retain  the  ex- 
pression, with  various  degrees  of  exactness,  but  are  all  easily  recog- 
nized ;  one  from  John's  Gospel,  not  wholly  literally,  but  with  the  refer- 
ence o  'AnoorokoQ ;  passages  under  Paul's  name,  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  the  1st  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the  Ephesians. 
From  Heracleon,  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  the  whole  of  John ;  an 
exposition  of  a  passage  in  Luke ;  a  passage  from  Matthew  under  a 
form  of  citation.  We  have,  moreover,  a  reference  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  under  the  expression  o*  'dnoorokog;  and,  without  any  inti- 
mation that  they  are  citations,  one  passage,  freely  but  evidently  from 
the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  one  word  for  word  from  the  2d 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  one  from  the  2d  to  Timothy. 

Valentinus  and  his  School. 

Ptolomy  and  Heracleon  were  indeed  disciples  of  Valentinus  ;  but 
they  ieft  his  sect  and  deviated  in  many  points  from  his  system.  But 
notwithstanding  this  secession,  he  remained  the  bead  of  a  large  and 
very  extensive  sect  which  took  its  name  from  him. 

We  still  possess  some  remains  of  his  works ;  viz.  fragments  of  his 
letters,  of  his  homilies,  and  of  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  evil.1  But  in 
these  fragments,  which  were  extracted  only  to  show  some  of  his  pecu- 
liar ideas,  no  arguments  from  the  sacred  books  occur,  so  that  for  our 
purpose  they  might  as  well  not  be  in  existence. 

Irenaeus,  however,  has  thought  the  biblical  arguments  by  which  he 
supported  his  system,  worthy  of  his  attention,  and  has  replied  to  them, 
by  which  means  they  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

He  had,  as  he  says,  frequent  intercourse  with  Valentinians  them- 
selves; and  what  is  of  more  importance,  he  had  writings  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Vaientinus  before  him,  from  which  he  drew.9  We,  indeed,  hear 
the  teacher  from  the  mouth  of  his  disciples;  we  want  not  now,  howev- 
er, a  perfect  description  of  his  system,  but  only  such  things  as  ordinary 
abilities  are  sufficient  to  state. 

It  is  first  of  all  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  fathers  never  charged  him 
with  mutilating  the  biblical  writings,  or  with  rejecting  and  retaining  of 
them  just  what  he  chose.  Tertullian  even  concedes  that  he  received 
the  biblical  Codex  entire ;  but  he  reproaches  him  with  having  abused  it 
more  by  his  misinterpretations  than  Marcion  had  with  his  knife.3 
Irenaeus  states  that  Valentinus  gave  the  preference  to  John's  Gospel ; 
and  only  complains  of  him  and  his  followers,  that,  besides  the  four  ac- 
knowledged Gospels,  they  had  one  more  than  other  Christians,  which 
they  even  called  Evangclium  viritatis.4  He  says  besides,  that  they 
drew  their  arguments  not  only  from  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  wri- 

•  —  ~   :  — 

1  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  L.  III.  Strom.  L.  II.  Strom.  Also  L.  IV. 
Strom.  Origan.  Dialog,  contra  Marcion.  Sect.  IV.  Grabe  Spiciler.  Pat.  et 
Haer.  Vol.  II.  p.  50-58. 

9  L.  I.  Adr.  Haer  Prtef.  n.  2.  Evxviiv  to*  Imofivfrm  ntr,  u*  airol  h- 
yovot,  Ovauvxivov  ftathftw. 

3  Tertoll.  de  Praescript.  Haeret.  c.  38. 

*  Iren.  Lib.  III.  c.  XI.  n.  7.  Adv.  Haeret. 
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tings,  helping  themselves  by  explanations  and  ingenious  interpretations. 

but  also  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.1 

We  might  draw  from  this  an  advantageous  conclusion  in  respect  to 
the  sacred  books  generally,  which  we  see  were  received  as  such  in  the 
days  oflrenaeus  and  Tertullian;  but  we  will  first  examine  how  this 
general  and  unsuspicious  testimony  in  favor  of  the  heretics  is  confirmed 
in  detail,  and  then  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  estimate  the  strength  of 
this  cumulative  evidence. 

The  father  does  not  quote  the  parables  and  narratives  of  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  New  Testament  on  which  they  founded  their  argu- 
ments, at  full  length,  as  perhaps  they  were  presented  in  their  own  wri- 
tings. Hence  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  judge  from  their  rea- 
soning and  deductions  whether  their  arguments  in  any  cases  do  really 
imply  such  particularities  in  circumstance  or  language,  as  force  us  to 
recognise  our  historical  documents  and  as,  so  to  speak,  individualize 
them. 

They  refer  among  other  things  to  a  parable  of  our  Saviour,  on  which 
they  attempt  to  ground  the  number  of  their  thirty  Aeons.  It  is  not  ci- 
ted word  for  word,  probably  on  account  of  its  extent.  The  parable  is 
that  of  the  laborers  who  were  sent  at  different  hours  into  the  vineyard. 
They  were  sent,  say  they,  about  the  first,  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth, 
and  the  eleventh  hours.  Now  these  hours,  one,  three,  six,  nine  and 
eleven,  make  up  the  number  thirty  ;  hence  thirty  hours  or  Aeons.2 

We  find  a  parable  respecting  laborers  in  a  vineyard  in  Matt.  20:  I, 
seq.  Now  was  it  this  to  which  they  alluded  ?  In  such  a  representa- 
tion it  must  have  been  wholly  accidental  what  hours,  and  how  many, 
were  named.  It  would  even  have  been  sufficient,  if  it  had  been  said 
generally,  at  different  hours,  or  simply  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at 
evening.  But  in  Matthew  the  laborers  are  sent  Ttgoit— or  ftitt  wga 
(v.  12), — about  the  first,  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
hours  ;  exactly  as  it  is  represented  above.  Were  there  any  difference 
as  to  one  of  the  hours,  their  argument  would  not  be  just.  Thus  Mat- 
thew's narrative  is  presupposed  in  all  its  circumstances ;  circumstances 
which  were  wholly  accidental,  and  depended  upon  the  fancy  of  the  wri- 
ter. And  Trcnaeus  then  concludes :  "  So  did  they  abuse  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  etc. 

The  story  of  the  woman  who  had  suffered  twelve  years  from  an  issue 
of  blood  does  not  appear  in  Matthew  with  the  same  circumstances  as 
are  given  by  the  Valentinians.  But  is  it  not  thus  represented  in  Mark  or 
Luke?  (Mark  5:  25,  seq.  Luke  8:  43.) 

Her  condition  is  stated  in  the  words  of  Mark,  naftovaa  dtodtxa  trrjf 
and  they  lay  much  stress  in  their  argument  upon  the  expression  na- 
tiovoay  as  well  as  upon  the  diodfxa  t'trj.  For  they  attempt  to  incul- 
cate from  it,  that  one  of  their  spiritual  existences,  the  twelfth  Aeon,  en- 
dured severe  sufferings,  and  was  delivered  from  them  by  another  power, 
ttjv  tuoiv  tov  ntnov&QTQ$  aiaivoQ,  and  that  j?  na-Oovoa  dwdtxa  trij 

l  Ihid.  Lib.  I.  c.  HI.  n.  6.  Kal  oi  ftovov  ex  twv  eiajyektxiZv  xai  xu/v  anoo- 
ToXtx(Zv  TTfiptij  vrai  rds  onto8ii)ztt$  TroitloOcu }  Tra^ar^inovrts  rag  (Qfitjvtive  xai 
fodtoiwovvTirrde  t^tyijoeiff  dXXd  teal  ix  vvpov  xai  Tigotfjjruiv  x.  r.  X. 

*  Iren.  L.  I.  c.  I.  n.  3. 
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*Metpij  t;  durable  is  here  meant    When  the  woman  touched  Jesus,  he 
asked,  t/gpt  tjipato  ;  as  we  find  in  Mark  5:  30.    What  they  say  farther, 
that  by  this  question  he  intended  to  instruct  his  disciples,  diduoxotna 
tout  ftadtjiag,  agrees  with  Mark  only,  where  the  disciples  come  direct- 
ly into  notice  :  xai  tltyov  01  ftudt]iai  x.  r.  k.  Ireo.  L.  I.  C.  III.  n.  3._ 
The  story  of  a  certain  Anna,  mentioned  in  the  Gotptl,  xui  dtu  tijf 
"  Arvtji  viji  *y  rep  Evuyytkiia  xtyvoadfitroe  ngoqiindo<ff  who  was  a 
prophetess,  and  had  lived  seven  years  with  her  husband,  but  had  passed 
the  remaining  period,  till  our  Saviour's  coming,  in  a  state  of  widow- 
hood, occurs  with  all  these  briefly  noticed  circumstances  in  Luke's 
Gospel,  2:  36.    The  story  of  a  certain  Simeon,  who,  giving  thanks, 
took  the  Saviour  in  his  arms,  and  said:  yvv  anokuft*  toy  dovko*  ovv, 
dtanoza,  xuid  ro  prjpu  gov  tv  n'orjyi},  (which  represents  the  Demiur- 
gus,  who  perceived  his  near  departure  at  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  and 
gave  thanks,)  occurs,  with  these  circumstances  and  these  words  of 
Simeon,  in  the  same  Evangelist,  2:  39.  (Iren.  L.  I.  C.  VIII.  n.  4.) 

They  refer  to  John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  by  name,  as  having 
spoken  expressly  of  the  first  eight  Aeons.  They  adduce  as  proof  the 
first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  which  they  explain  aficr  their  own  man- 
ner. Irenacus  quotes  their  own  language  as  follows  :l  John,  the  disci- 
ple of  our  Lord,  wishing  to  describe  the  creation  of  the  universe,  or  the 
way  in  which  the  Father  evolved  every  thing  from  himself,  supposes 
first  an  dpyyv,  a  principle  which  he  also  calls  ftovoyevrji  and  Vtoe,  in 
which  the  Father  produced  all  things  originally  and  £ave  forth  the  I/>- 
gos  from  himself,  etc.,  whence  he  says:  iv  <tu%V  1*  °'  koyog  x.  r.  k. 

According  to  the  foregoing  observations,  what  the  father  of  the 
Church  has  asserted  in  respect  to  the  biblical  Codex  of  the  Valentin- 
ians  roust  be  correct,  viz.  that  they  received  it  entire,  without  mutila- 
ting it  at  aJl  and  without  exception  of  any  particular  parts,  and  that  they 
caused  it  to  speak  for  them  only  by  misinterpretation. 

We  might  add  very  considerably  to  the  number  of  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  some  of  the  Gospels,  particularly  of  Luke  ;  but  we  will  only  sub- 
join further  a  few  which  relate  to  Matthew.    The  Iota  with  which  the 
name  Jesus  begins  signifies  ten  Aeons ;  hence  our  Saviour  spoke  with 
so  much  emphasis  of  the  Iota.    This  thev  show  from  his  words  :  Kal 
S*a  Toveo  ttgextyat  tov  aontjgu — Joira  tv,  t\  (aiu  xtguta  ov  fttj  TiaotX- 
#»1  tiwc  dv  ndytu  ftyrpat.     The  words  are  Matthew  5:  18  as  far  as 
the  expression  ano  rot;  rofiov,  which  they  could  not  cite,  as  by  it  the 
passage  would  have  been  restricted  to  the  Old  Testament.  (Iren.  L.  I. 
C.  IU.  n.  2.) 

The  Saviour  spoke  of  a  separating  and  rending  power  of  the  Horus 
in  the  words  "  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace  but  a  sword."  The  figure 
and  the  phraseology  are  found  in  Matthew^  10:  34.  Tyy  di  foogiojix- 
ijy  aviou  (Jvi'gyenty)  *V  rcj>  thiiv  '  ovx  ykGov  pakiiy  itgt'twt;yf  dkkd 
fid/aiQav.  (Iren.  L.  I.  C.  III.  n.  5.) 

Theodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  expatiates  on  the  tenets  of 

1  L.  I.  C.%  VIH  n..r».  "Extrt'Itodvvny  t6v /uz&t/tt/v  toZ  Atywv.  ittdoxavoi 
H(r  npr/Tip  oySodSa  fuutjvtnUvat  airous  ki£totv  kiyovtte  ovrwe  **  'Jtvdvvrje  o  /to- 
d^rw  rov  Kv^iov  povkofuvoe  tmuv  ri/y  Tvjyokojv  yivtotv,  ma&'  ijv  td  ndytu.  tz^c- 
iiajjep  6  nttxrjQ,  df>%rp  ttva  irnoxi&rrtu  n.  r.  k." 
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Valentinus  and  his  disciples.  They  maintained,  he  says,  that  the  Sa- 
viour first  awoke  the  yujfiy  from  slumber,  and  kindled  a  flame  within  it 
To  this  these  words  of  our  Saviour  point :  did  zovio  tigrjxtv — Xafixpa- 
roi  to  <fdig  vftdHtf  ipnoooittv  tuiv  dv&Qwnwv.  They  are  Matt  5:  16.' 
Further^  thev  interpreted  the  passage  :  Eiai  iivtg  row  oitfe  ttnijxoTwv, 
ol  ov  fit]  ytunovtai  Ouvdtov,  totg  a»  idwot  xov  vtO¥  xov  uv&ptonov  tp 
tfo'lp,  not  of  the  Apostles  standing  around,  but  of  the  things  of  the  uni- 
verse which  encompassed  our  Saviour.9  All  these  words  occur  in  Mat- 
thew, except  tV  doty,  which  variation,  however,  is  found  likewise  in 
some  MSS.  and  ancient  versions.  (Matt.  16:  28.)  But  this  quotation, 
as  far  as  the  last  words,  occurs  too  in  Mark  9:  1,  and  Luke  9:  27.  It 
would  therefore  be  very  unsafe  to  determine  in  favor  of  Matthew  in 
particular.  This  citation  is  selected  here  rather  for  another  purpose, 
viz.  to  induce  us  to  note  that  the  evidences  for  particular  Gospels  are 
not  so  numerous  as  we  might  desire,  from  the  fact  that  the  passages  ci- 
ted are  frequently  alike  in  several  Evangelists.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  Matthew  and  Luke. 

The  Valentinians,  like  the  Marcionitcs,  were  unable  from  their  prin- 
ciples to  allow  Christ  a  human  body  :  such  a  body,  they  say,  must  have 
sprung  not  from  the  spirit  or  from  God,  but  from  the  will  of  man,  ( Tertull. 
De  Carne  Christi,  c.  15)  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  Gospel.  "  Sic 
enim  Scriptum  esse  contend unt :  non  ex  sanguine,  nec  ex  carnis  volun- 
tate,  nec  ex  viri,  sed  ex  Deo  natus  est."  (Ibid  c.  19.)  Tertullian 
charges  them  with  fraud,  as  follows :  "  John  1:  13  should  be  read  .  .  . 
sed  ex  Deo  nati  sunt.  Hoc  quidem  capitulo  ego  potius  utar,  quum 
adulteratores  ejus  obduxero."  It  is  not  however  read  so  invariably. 
Some  western  MSS.  give  the  passage  as  above  (and  so  Irenaeus,  L.  HI. 
Adv.  Haer.  c.  XVI.  n.  2.  and  c.  XIX.  n.  2.),  the  purple  colored  MS. 
of  Verona  has  it  so,  and  Augustine,  at  least  once.  Thus  this  reading 
was  indeed  approved  by  the  Valentinians ;  but  evidently  was  not  intro- 
duced by  them.  Here  the  excellent  Griesbach  is  chargeable  with  an 
oversight:  it  was  not  our  reading,  oi—fytvvnltriaap,  but  the  opposite, 
of  which  Tertullian  accused  the  Valentinians. 

They  applied  to  the  same  purpose  the  words  of  Matthew  1 :  20.  It 
is  written,  they  said,  "  per  virginem,  non  ex  virgine,  quia  et  angelus  in 
somnis  ad  Joseph  :  Nam  quod  sit  ea  natum, — de  spiritu  sancto  est ;  non 
dixit  ex  ea."  (De  Came  Ckr.  c.  20) 

Paul,  too,  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  those  exalted  spirits  which  they 
call  Aeons,  tow  UavXov  xovg  di  aituvag  ovo/saCa*,  when  he  said  :  tig 
ndaug  rag  ytpfdg  xov  aiding  xm»  aiwvwv.  These  words  are  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  3:  21. 3 

These  Aeons  took  what  each  of  them  possessed  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence and  united  the  whole  in  a  single  being;  thence  was  formed  Jesus 
or  the  Saviour.  Hence  Paul  calls  him  all  in  all :  vno  til  TluvXov  <pa- 
vtgwg  did  xovxo  (igrjo&ai  Xtyovoi — they  then  adduce  in  confirmation^ 
Rom.  11:  30  and  particularly  Coloss.  2:  9.  JSv  uvim  xaiotxti  nav  ro 
TtXygtofuu  xrjg  faoxrjxog,  and  a  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians (I:  10),  which  however  is  given  somewhat  freely.4   To  this  Sa- 

l  Epitome  ex  ecriptis  TheodoU.  §  2.  -  Lib.  cit.  §  4. 

3  Iren.  L.  I.  c.  III.  n.  1.  *  L.  I.  c.  III.  n.  4. 
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vjour  the  Fattier  then  granted  supremacy  over  all  the  Aeons,  ottcv?  «V 

uvtw  to  nana  xrioOy,  ta  ugaia  xal  ra  aopara,  0poK>«,  {hjQtijrtf, 
xvgtoTfjrtg.1  This  passage  is  interwoven  with  the  context  and  employ- 
ed without  any  formula  of  citation  ;  it  is  found  in  Coloss.  I:  16.  It  is 
noticeable  on  account  of  the  peculiar  reading  of  the  Valentioians : 
&po*oi,  OeofTjteg.  Theodotus  also  cites  it  as  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Valentinians,  and  with  him  it  has  still  another  addition,  paotktiat, 
foorqr*;,  ktnovpyiat.  (§  43.) 

But  they  appeal,  with  express  mention  of  Paul's  name,  to  other  Epis- 
tles of  his,  in  order  to  prove  some  of  their  fables  in  respect  to  the  virtue 
of  the  cross  :  ITavko*  di  tov  \4n6otokor,  xal  avior  tntfHftvr,oxiodai 
jovtov  too  oravyou  kt'youm*,  outfits,  6  koyof  yap  tov  otavpov  tolf 
pi*  auoklvfiipon  nwpia  tart,  rolg  di  ou>£>>^*Vot?  jut*  dvtaptv  &tov* 
xal  nakiv,  ifiol  di  yiroito  i*  urjd*»i  xavyao&ut,  h  ut^  iv  r«$»  orav~ 
pw  tov  Xoiorov,  Si'  ov  ipol  xooftoi  iorat'ponai,  xttyta  xoopat. 
(Iren.  L.  J.  c.  III.  n.  5.)  The  first  passage  is  1  Cor.  1:  18;  the  other 
Galat  6:  14,  with  two  observable  variations. 

Paul,  they  say,  has  alluded  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to  the 
wanderings  of  Achamoth,  a  female  Aeon,  who  was  lost  from  the  Plero- 
ma:  to*  IJavkop  h'yovatv  litjyxhvat  if  rrj  npo?  AoptrWovf,  tayutov 
di  zxdvTMv,  (o&toti  rw  ixtotofmtt  wqttrj  uauoi.  The  passage  is  1st 
Cor.  15:  8;  and  immediately  after,  they  quote  also  1  Cor.  11:  10.  (Iren. 
L.  I.  c.  VIII.  n.  2.) 

They  assert  that  Panl  has  spoken  of  the  male  and  female  Aeons  and 
their  intercourse  :  xai  ta?  ov£vyiag,  tag  irtoi  tov  nkijp€ouaTos  tor 
TJaukov  itarpirui  qdaxovai.  They  then  cite,  word  for  word,  Eph.  5: 
32.  (Iren.  L.  I.  c.  VIII.  n.  4.) 

They  divided  mankind  into  three  classes ;  into  vktxoig,  ytvyixovg, 
7u>tvfiaTtxovy\  For  the  validity  of  this  division  they  appeal  to  Paul, 
among  others  :  TJavkor  dtapp'rjdr}*  tiptjxtvai  yoixovg,  ytvytxovQ,  nvtv- 
uartxovg.  'l*he  expression  of  the  Apostle  which  they  cite  occurs  in 
I  Cor.  15:  45,  and  1.  Cor.  2:  14,  15.  They  then  adduce  also  the  pas- 
sage Rom.  II:  16,  with  express  reference  to  Paul,  Tlavkow  (tprjxfm. 
(Iren.  L.  I.  c.  VIII.  n.  a) 

In  all,  they  have  quoted  from  the  following  Epistles  :  that  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  those  to  the  Galatiaos,  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  to  the  Colossians. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  British  museum  there  is  (Cod.  Askew.) 
a  work  of  Valenlinus,  /7#oti?  2k>qia,  translated  into  the  dialect  of  Up- 
per Egypt 

From  the  characters,  this  MS.  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  in  the  Coptic  language.  Woide  used  it  for  his  edition  of  the 
Sahidic  New  Testament ;  but  only  in  passages  where  the  i7*onJ  2bo>- 
ia  has  remarkable  variations,  or  supplies  chasms.  Yet  a  large  number 
of  p&?sa<res  from  the  Gospels  and  from  several  Epistles  is  noticed ;  e.  g. 
Matt.  7:  7,  8.  10:  36,41.  11:14,28.  13:9.  24:4,  22,  43.  28:  1 a 
Luke  14:  34,  35.  22:28,29,  30.  John  4:  10,  14.  17:  16.  19:  34. 
Rom.  13:  7,  8.  1  Cor.  2:  9.  12:  12.  and  Heb.  2:  1 1 ,  the  words  of  which 
last,  however,  are  put  into  our  Lord's  mouth.   Were  the  scope  of  this 

1  L.  I.  c.  IV.  n.  5. 
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work  more  extensive,  it  would  afford  us  many  advantages  besides  those 
we  now  speak  of. 

The  Ebionites 

always  disliked  the  apostle  Paul,  whose  anti-Jewish  sentiments,  it  is 
easily  imagined,  were  disagreeable  to  them.  They  had,  therefore,  their 
own  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  James  was  the  principal  personage, 
and  which  favored,  as  they  wished,  their  Jewish  prejudices.  This  wri- 
ting contained  attacks  upon  Paul,  to  whom  they  even  denied  a  Jewish 
origin,  appealing  to  his  own  confession.  They  found  their  pretence, 
says  the  writer  who  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  book, 
upon  the  following  passage  :  "  I  am  a  native  of  Tarsus,  a  citizen  of  no 
mean  city."1    These  words  are  in  our  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  21:  39. 

Basilides  and  Isidorus, 

father  and  son ;  both  men  of  learning  and  leaders  of  a  Gnostic  sect. 
Some  large  fragments  of  the  writings  of  the  son  have  been  preserved 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  But  they  rather  present  his  opinions,  than 
the  grounds  on  which  he  vindicated  them.* 

In  one  of  these  fragments  he  treats  of  marriage  and  celibacy.  When 
the  Apostles  (it  begins)  asked  our  Lord,  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
refrain  from  marriage,  he  said,  ov  navxtg  x0)9°^ai  l<*¥  Ao/or  xovtov. 
Jesus  really  used  these  words,  in  the  connection  in  which  they  here 
stand  (Matt.  19:  11),  after  his  disciples  had  made  the  objection  :  If  it 
be  so,  it  is  not  good  to  marry.  Our  Lord  says  further,  (it  proceeds,) 
that  there  are  eunuchs  by  birth,  and  eunuchs  by  compulsion ;  but  those 
who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  etc. 
Of  these  three  sorts  of  eunuchs  our  Lord  does  speak,  in  the  passage  in 
Matthew  which  has  been  mentioned,  and,  although  the  passage  is  handled 
very  freely,  yet  the  last  part  certainly  comes  very  near  to  Matthew :  oi  di 
iHxartig  aitaviov  paatkeiag  tvpovxiaavxtg  iuvxovg?  (Matt.  19:  12,  oi- 
■ttvtg  twovxioav  iavxovg  dta  n]v  fiaaiXtiuv  xwv  ovgavtZv.)  Thus  the 
connection,  the  purport,  and  in  part  the  language  point  us  to  Matthew. 

He  uses  equal  freedom  in  another  citation,  in  which  he  appeals  to  the 
Apostle:  Xtytiv  xov  'sfnooxokov — uutipov  ya^rtout  Tj  nvgovaOai. 
Yet  Paul,  1  Cor.  7:  9,  xptloaov  ydg  iaxi  yaftijaai  rj  nvpovo&tu,  is  ea- 
■ily  recognized.4 

Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Carpocrates,  of  whose  writings,  likewise,  some 

i  Epiphanies  Haeres.  XXX.  n.  16.    II?d£tu  8i  aXAae  xtdovotv  ' JirooroXoiv 

ihait  dvafia&fiove  ydq  rivae  xal  vtftjyijow  St/d*v  *V  xoU  dvafla&ftois  'latui- 

fiou  vnorixhvrau,  oh  t^yovfUvov  xaxd  re  xov  vaov  xal  xwv  &votwv  tit  xal 

xov  Ildvlov  ivxavda  uaxrjyooovvTee  .  .  .  Toyota  yty  ainbv,  v'h  avxds  opoloytl  xal 
ovn  dgvetxaiy  Uyovxtf  •  «|  'EXijr/vtuv^  diavrdv  imoxifovxat,  )A3oyth  tt/v  TCf&fXtotv 
in  xov  x&7tov  dta  r6  avXaXrf&ie  vji  avxov  §rj&iv,  or*  Taootit  tifu,  owt  dotjuav  n6l- 

tUH  TToiaTTJi  X.  T.  I. 

a  Lib.  I.  Strom.  L.  II.  L.  III.  &  L.  VI. 

3  Lib.  III.  Strom,  c.  1.    Epiphanius  Adv.  Haerc.  Lib.  II.    Haerea.  XXXII. 
p.  211.  Edit.  Petav.  Colon,  p.  95.  Edit.  Basil. 
«  Lib.  III.  Strom,  loc.  cit. 
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email  fragments  have  reached  us,1  opposes  the  tenets  of  Isidore  respect- 
ing the  Law,  and  charges  him  with  misunderstanding  the  Apostle's 
words :  ftrj  avvdf  to  row  \4ito<noXov  faror,  Xt'yortos — dta  voftov  117* 
ufiagxlav  tyvtov.   They  are  in  Rom.  7:  7. 

Of  Basilides  himself,  the  father,  little  remains,  although  Agrippa 
Castor  knew  of  twenty-four  books  written  by  him  upon  the  Gospel* 
This  loss  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  since  this  man  appeared  as  a 
teacher  as  early  as  Hadrian,  and  probably  even  under  Trajan,  and 
closed  his  life  under  Antoninus  Pius,  at  a  period  when  others  first  be- 
gan to  attract  notice.3 

In  the  largest  fragment  of  him,  the  following  passage  has  struck  my 
eye :  ukXa  *§  uXXcjy  oVra>;  tyxuXovfUPOt^  iVo  /uij  u»i  xazadixot  inl  xa- 
xoiff  iftokofovukvoti  naOtoot  *  ftrjdi  Xotdogoufiivoi  cuV  0  f*otX°^>  °* 
qovtvf,  aXX  or*  Xgtottavot  ntquxortg,  onfg  aviovg  nagrjyogyoev 
fitjdi  naoyuv  doniiv*  This  passage  is  found,  in  substance,  in  the  1st 
Epistle  of  Peter  4:  14,  15,  16;  and  is  certainly  in  a  measure  peculiar. 
There  are,  besides,  similarities  in  the  language :  IVa  cof  xatddtxot 
ini  xaxo?;  OftoXoyovutvotg  ndfrMai,  ftrjdt  ....  dig  0*  qovevg.  Peter 
expresses  himself :  ftrj  yag  rig  i'/ucup  nuayiio  tog  qoffvg  .  .  .  r,  xaxo- 
Ttotog — and,  aXX  or*  Xgiottavui  mqixoifg  X.  Peter  says:  it  di  tug 
XguiTiavog  ftrj  aiayvviodw. 

Origen,  also,  has  presented  us  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  with  a  fragment  of  the  writings  of  Basil  ides,  in  which  he 
interprets  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom.  7:  9,  10,  as  supporting  one  of  his 
favorite  tenets,  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  not  very  happily  it  is  clear, 
but  yet  not  without  talent  and  ingenuity.5 

So  many  testimonies  do  we  find  in  the  2d  century  alone,  and  these  in 
the  poor  remains  of  a  literature  in  regard  to  which  the  rage  for  destruc- 
tion has  been  designedly  active  and  eminently  successful — so  many 
that  not  one  of  those  books  which  were  not  disputed  in  the  orthodox 
church  wants  confirmation.  We  must  except  only  the  Epistle  to  Ti- 
tus; this  remains  unauthenticated,  while  the  Gospel  of  John,  of  Mat- 
thew, the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the  Romans,  and 
still  other  books,  are  by  testimony  placed  far  beyond  suspicion.  Let 
us  now  imagine  how  overwhelming  would  have  been  the  external  evi- 
dence, if  the  disposition  to  destroy  had  not  been  so  extensively  grati- 
fied. 

If,  however,  the  evidences  for  any  parts  are  but  feeble,  only  connect 
them  with  those  which  have  been  collected  from  the  fathers  of  the 
church :  and  the  two  opposing  parties,  who  were  never  agreed  in 

1  Lib.  111.  Strom,  c.  2.    Grab*  Spicilcg.  Patr.  T.  II.  p.  61,  62. 

a  Eoaeb.  rtiator.  Eeeles.  L.  IV.  c.  7. 

3  Grabe  Sprcileg.  T.  II.  p.  36,  37. 

«  Clem.  Alex.  L.  IV.   Strom,  c.  12.    Sylburg.  p.  506. 

5  Origen.  L.  V.  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  c.  5.  Tom.  II.  Opp.  Let.  Edit 
Basil,  p.  530.  "Ego  inquit  (Paulua)  mortuuaeum  :  caepitenim  jam  mihi  rcputan 
peccatum.  Sed  haec  Baailidea  nun  advertens  de  lego  naturali  debere  intelligi, 
ad  ioeptias  ot  impias  fabulaa  aermonem  apoalolicutn  traxit  in  Pythagoricum  dog- 
ma .  .  .  dixit  enim,  inquit,  apoatolua,  quia  ego  vivebam  aine  lege  aliquando,  hoe 
eat  antequam  in  iatud  corpaa  venirem,  in  earn  eorporia  apeeiem  vixi,  quae  aub 
lege  non  eeeet,  pec  ad  is  sc.  licet  Tel  aria,"  etc.  Edit.  De  la  Roe,  Vol.  IV.  p.  549. 
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their  lifetime,  the  fathers  and  the  heretics,  will  unite  in  erecting  a 
monument  to  truth. 

It  is  moreover  worthy  of  special  attention,  that  these  accidentally 
rescued  testimonies  do  not  merely  attest  the  existence  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  2d  century,  but  also  testify  to  an  earlier  origin  of 
this  book.  There  are  few  of  them  whose  force  is  confined  to  their 
own  period ;  which  do  not  mount  higher,  and  give  security  likewise 
that  these  are  the  writings  of  the  Apostles — that  Peter,  John,  Paul  were 
their  authors. 


CHAPTER  II. 

REMARKS  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THESE  WRITINGS. 

§  9. 

It  is  ordinarily  the  case  that  when  it  is  supposed  the  genuineness  of 
these  books  is  established,  the  investigation  of  their  credibility  is  forth- 
with undertaken.  As  to  the  didactic  writings,  such  an  investigation 
can  have  place  only  so  far  as  they  refer  to  events.  Since,  however, 
nearly  all  the  occurrences  to  which  they  refer  are  contained  in  the  his- 
torical books,  the  whole  inquiry  may  be  restricted  to  the  exclusively 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Arc  then  the  facts  which 
these  communicate  truo  t 

A  question  involving  so  much  as  this  does,  is  proposed  too  early,  I 
should  think,  before  we  are  at  all  informed  as  to  the  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  writers,  the  sources  from  which  they  drew,  and  their  relation 
to  each  other.  The  reply  can  only  be  the  result  of  several  other  and 
deeper  investigations,  of  which  we  must  first  await  the  issue. 

We  are  well  aware  of  what  has  been  done  on  this  subject  by  learned 
men,  such  as  Less  and  Paley ;  but  we  could  give  no  epitome  suited  to 
the  compass  of  these  pages,  even  had  we  time  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  reasoning  that  as  such  and 
such  books  are  genuine,  they  are  therefore  credible,  is  perfectly  correct. 
Any  inference  which  we  can  draw  from  the  mere  supposition  that  the 
books  are  genuine,  is  not  out  of  order,  and  may  properly  find  a  place  in 
this  connection. 

When  I  consider  the  character  of  the  man  whose  portrait  is  drawn 
in  the  Gospels,  I  find  it  to  be  too  lofty  and  noble  for  any  Jewish  mind 
to  have  invented.  The  tranquil,  quiet  greatness  of  the  sage,  in  whose 
heart  lolly  plans  are  unobservedly  ripening,  who,  solely  from  the  force 
of  powers  within,  aspires  to  the  highest  mental  elevation  from  the  midst 
of  the  lowest  and  most  ordinary  circumstances,  projects  a  moral  trans- 
formation of  his  race,  undertakes  to  purify  the  whole  body  of  ethical 
science,  devotes  himself  with  unshaken  energy  to  accomplish  the  task, 
pledges,  and  actually  resigns  his  life  in  its  behalf,  regardless  of  the  ig- 
nominious manner  in  which  it  is  taken  away ; — such  a  Regulus  in  the 
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cause  of  human  morality  is  too  fine  a  conception  for  ordinary  Jews,  es- 
pecially in  that  period  of  national  decay. 

Then,  further,  the  manner  in  which  this  personage  is  conducted 
through  all  situations,  in  the  midst  of  injuries,  plots  and  dangers,  among 
friends  and  enemies,  is  so  peculiar,  that  no  philosopher  could  have 
more  beautifully  depicted  a  philosopher's  life.  Conscious  dignity  ac- 
companies him  throughout,  and  in  every  scene  of  his  life  his  conduct 
is  the  fittest  for  the  occasion,  the  period  and  the  persons  concerned,  and 
also,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  noblest.  He  appears  ai  first,  and  con- 
tinues through  all  the  train  of  events,  till  the  close  of  his  life,  to  exhibit 
in  himself  that  high  moral  cultivation,  and  to  give  in  his  conduct  die 
pattern  of  that  morality,  which  he  was  striving  to  introduce  among  men. 
To  conduct  and  maintain  such  a  character  through  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  life,  is  a  dramatic  attempt  not  suited  to  the  capacity  of  invention 
possessed  by  ordinary  and  uncultivated  Jews. 

Moreover,  his  pure  and  lofty  views  in  respect  to  religion  and  morali- 
ty, his  unprejudiced  elevation  above  Judaism,  his  extensive  insight  in- 
to the  plan  and  constitution  of  our  moral  nature,  are  far  beyond  that 
and  preceding  ages,  and  beyond  the  spirit  of  the  whole  nation,  from 
which  he  steps  forth  a  solitary  phenomenon.  Though  Plato  and  Xcno- 
phon  have  sketched  the  character  of  Socrates,  and  delineated  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  scarce  any  mortal  can  equal  this  picture  of  a  wise  and 
moral  man,  we  may  presume  that  they  superadded  ideal  lineaments,  or 
at  least  exaggerated  the  real  to  the  ideal-  But  our  writers  were  not 
Platos.  The  Jews  had  no  Xenophon  or  Aeschines  ;  they  could  lend  no 
perfection~to  their  portrait,  could  impart  little  nobleness  to  their  subject ; 
it  was  all  they  could  do,  to  describe  with  unadorned  simplicity  that 
which  they  observed.  He  must  have  been  such  a  persou,  he  must  have 
spoken  and  acted  thus,  or  they  could  not  have  thus  depicted  him. 

Nothing  is  objected  to  this  but  the  miraculous  coloring  given  to  his 
life.  Permit  me  to  make  an  incidental  remark.  Was  he  not,  then, 
himself  a  miracle  ?  In  vain  do  we  look  around  in  his  nation  to  find  the 
circumstances  which  nourished  this  blossom,  which  matured  this  mind 
in  so  short  a  period,  which  in  thirty  years  produced  a  Socrates,  who 
surpasses  the  Athenian  in  his  life  and  his  death,  in  the  grandeur  of  hia 
views,  in  the  purity  of  his  knowledge  and  doctrines;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  it  would  seem  that  the  highest  talents  must  have  been  overcome 
by  the  power  of  prejudice,  of  superstition,  of  authority,  of  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  abject  mental  state  of  the  na- 
tion. And  how  long  did  he  labor  for  this  transformation  of  the  world, 
to  pave  the  way  for  which,  no  human  life  would  seem  to  be  sufficient? 
But  a  few  years :  he  passed  by,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  the  lightning, 
which  appeareth  for  an  instant  in  the  east,  and  sbineth  forth  unto  the 
west.  (Matt.  24:  27.) 

He  himself  and  the  greatest  event  that  ever  occurred  stand  alone  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  How  was  Christianity  established  in  three 
years  ?  Where  is  the  historic  chain  to  this  phenomenon  ?  who  has  yet 
discovered  its  causes,  and  its  connexion  with  existing  and  preceding 
events  ?  Let  us  consider  a  little — if  he  himself  and  the  change  which 
he  effected  be  so  peculiar,  ought  we  in  a  case  in  which  the  usual  or- 
der of  things  is  so  far  transcended,  to  expect  the  usual  order  of  thingt  ? 
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The  nation  in  which  he  appeared  was,  we  know,  looking  for  mira- 
cles :  by  these  alone  whoever  proposed  changes  or  improvements  in  re- 
ligion, could  justify  his  claims  as  a  teacher  ;  they  were  the  sole  condi- 
tion on  which  he  could  require  belief  and  regard,  and  could  count  up- 
on success.  But  Jesus  met  with  success.  He  found  credit  and  adherents 
where  he  taught  in  his  native  land,  without  the  aid  of  force,  of  wealth 
or  the  protection  of  the  great,  by  which  others  were  aided ;  with  nothing 
in  his  favor  but  himself.  And,  notwithstanding  that  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  public  magistrates  he  was  seized  and  executed  when  he  had 
scarcely  unfolded  his  system,  he  (bund  credit  still  after  his  death,  and  so 
ardent  was  this  faith  that  it  speedily  extended  itself  from  his  own  coun- 
try, and  nation,  throughout  the  known  world.  Now  if  success  in  his  na- 
tive land  depended  on  the  condition  of  his  working  miracles,  how  can 
we  separate  this  condition  from  his  actual  success  ? 


The  deduction  of  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from 

■  •  ••••  •  1  .  .  •  "      .  M  ft 


after  Jesus'  death  exposed  to  general  observation,  and  the  more  notori- 
ous the  enterprise  of  their  Teacher  became,  the  more  were  the  eyes  of 
men,  for  a  series  of  years,  fastened  upon  them.  Their  history  was 
then  well  known,  as  a  multitude  of  men  were  scattered  through  alt 
countries  who  had  been  and  were  witnesses  of  their  conduct  and  acts. 
How  could  they  then  consent  to  the  promulgation  of  a  work  by  their 
fellow-laborer,  which  extolled  a  constancy  they  did  not  possess,  narra- 
ted sufferings  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  falsity  of  which  was 
notorious  ;  which  specified  actions  in  this  and  that  place,  of  which  no 
mortal  knew  and  which  witnesses  could  step  forward  to  contradict  ? 
Could  even  their  adversaries  have  contrived  any  thing  more  ruinous  to 
their  cause,  than  the  promulgation  of  a  narration  describing  as  their 
achievements,  things  which  had  never  happened  and  the  falsity  of 
which  could  be  attested  ? 
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It  is  by  no  means  to  no  purpose  that  we  are  so  diffuse  in  our  inves- 
tigations in  regard  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  even  take 
notice  of  the  writing-materials  employed.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to 
obviate  some  difficulties  which  may  hereafter  arise. 

The  ancients,  it  is  known,  wrote  with  a  reed  (calamus)  and  ink  (of 
the  preparation  of  which  we  cannot  now  speak)  upon  papyrus.  This 
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last  substance  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.   The  abundance  of  nu- 

nupoe,  (ay  rja  6  japrrtf  xataoxtvaCtrat,)  which  Egypt  produced,  and 
the  moderate  price  at  which  she  exported  the  chart  a  y  made  the  writing- 
material  of  the  king  of  Pergamus  of  questionable  superiority;  so  that 
the  Romans  of  this  period  speak  but  seldom  of  the  membrana,  and  even 
then  frequently  mean  by  it  the  mrmbranam  ez  cortice,  the  bark  of  plauts. 
The  usual  expression  of  this  period  is  chart  a  f  /apt  17  j  (2d  Epistle  of 
John,  v.  12),  and  sometimes  papyrus  itself. 

The  sheets  were  made  from  the  papyrus-plant  which  grew  in  Egypt, 
and  more  rarely  in  Syria  and  the  vicinity  of  Babylon.*  The  mem- 
branes of  the  plant,  from  which  it  was  prepared,  were  not  equally  tough 
and  durable.  That  was  accounted  the  best  from  which  the  /tpanxfj, 
or  priests'  paper  was  made,  which  was  intended  for  religious  writings 
and  the  sacred  documents  of  Egypt.  Augustus  gave  the  preference  to 
a  finer  and  more  pliant  sort ;  and  this  circumstance  was  enough  to  in- 
duce the  Romans  to  give  the  first  rank  to  the  Augustan  species.  That 
of  Li  via  held  the  second  rank,  and  the  priests'  now  held  the  third. 

This  continued  till  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  brought  about  a 
change.  The  Augustan  species  was  too  thin ,  anil  too  easily  broken 
through.  It  was  therefore  retained  lor  letter-writing  only  ;  for  other 
purposes  a  firmer  sort  was  selected.9  Thus,  following  the  custom  of 
the  times,  we  have  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  writing-material  in  the 
Scriptures ;  one  for  the  Epistles  and  another  for  the  historical  produc- 
tions. 

•ri  12. 

The  ancients  seldom  wrote  their  compositions  with  their  own  hand  ; 
but  dictated  them  to  their  freedmen  and  slaves.  These  were  either 
tax^Y9^ot*  a**a*tte*$e!tt  notarii,  rapid  writers — or  beautiful  writers, 
xaUiypuq-oi,  Ubrarii,  and  likewise  fttphoypdqoi.  It  was  the  office 
of  these  last  to  transcribe  in  an  elegant  manner  what  the  former  had  ta- 
ken down  hastily  from  dictation  ;  it  was  their  business  to  write  out 
books  and  other  lasting  documents.3  The  ab  epistolis,  whose  work  is 
seen  in  books  and  on  stones,  appear  to  have  been  distinct  from  both. 
For  the  accuracy  of  the  transcripts  reliance  was  placed  on  an  eraenda- 
tor,  or  corrector,  o'  doxtpafav  ta  ytypauptva.4 

A  large  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  dictated  in 
conformity  with  this  custom.  Paul  notes  as  a  peculiar  circumstance, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  he  had  written  to  them  with  his 
own  hand.  (Gal.  6:  11.)  In  other  cases  he  did  not  even  write  the  salu- 
tation with  his  own  hand,  except  for  a  special  reason.  (2  Thess.  3:  17.  1 
Cor.  16:21.  Coloss.4:  18.)  The  amanuensis,  who  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  has  mentioned  himself  in  it.  (Rom.  16:  22.) 

Historical  works  were  always  to  receive,  by  means  of  the  calligraph- 

_  . — • 

1  Pliniu.  Nat.  Hi.t.  L.  XIII.  c.  22. 

8  Ibid.  e.  23,  24.  Strabo.  XVH.  p.  800.   r}  Si  ptXrlw  ?  Uomtm}. 

3  Eoseb.  H.  Eccl.  L.  IV.  c.  21.  De  vita  Constant.  XIV.  c.  30.  Photius  Cod. 
121.  p.  102.  Hoeacliel.  Montfaucon.  Poleogr.  Graec.  Lib.  I.  c.  5. 

*  Nyaaeoi  Epist.  in  Monument,  ineditia  Zacagnii.  Epist.  XII.  p.  382. 
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ist  and  the  corrector,  that  extreme  perfection  which  was  required  in  a 
writing  that  was  to  come  into  the  hands  of  many  readers. 

§  13. 

Compositions  of  every  kind  could  be  multiplied  only  by  transcripts. 
When  they  had  passed  in  this  way  to  others,  they  were  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  author,  and  were  published.  Christians  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  publication  by  means  of  booksellers  till  a  later  period.1 

The  publication  was  preceded  by  the  recitatio,  which  sometimes  oc- 
curred in  presence  of  only  a  few  friends;  and  frequently  with  great 
preparations  before  many  persons  invited  for  the  purpose.2  In  this 
way  the  author  was  known  as  such,  and  the  world  understood  before- 
hand what  it  had  to  expect.  If  the  composition  pleased,  it  was  request- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  transcription,3  and  then  the  work  left  the  hands  of 
its  author  and  belonged  to  the  public. 

Frequently  an  individual  sent  his  literary  production  to  some  distin- 
guished man,  as  a  present,  strena,  munuseulum ;  or  prefixed  his  name  to 
it,  in  order  by  this  particular  dedication  of  a  work  to  him,  to  testify  his 
friendship  or  esteem.  Even  if  it  was  only  presented  or  sent  to  him,  and 
he  accepted  the  gift,  he  was  considered  bound  to  introduce  it  to  the 
world,or  as  the  pa tr onus  libri,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  duties  like  those 
of  the  patronus  personae.  It  was  now  his  part  to  provide  for  its  publi- 
cation by  moans  of  transcripts,  to  facilitate  its  access  ad  limina  potent  i- 
orum  and  to  be  its  defensor.  There  were  other  allusions  of  this  nature 
to  the  Roman  law  which  were  applied  to  this  subject.1 

Thus  too  did  the  first  writers  of  the  Christian  school  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  their  public.  The  Epistles  were  read  aloud  in  those 
assemblies  and  churches  to  which  they  were  directed,  and  then  whoever 
wished  to  possess  them  made  a  copy  of  them  himself  or  caused  one  to 
be  made.  The  historical  productions  were  made  public  by  the  authors, 
per  recitationemt  in  the  Christian  assemblies  :  the  subject  and  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  it  procured  them  readers  and  transcribers. 

Luke  dedicated  his  writings  to  an  illustrious  person  named  Theophi- 
lu8.  It  thus  became  the  duly  of  the  latter  to  multiply  copies  of  them 
and  to  distribute  them  among  those  who  could  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  a  gift  and  had  the  strongest  claims  to  his  friendly  attention. 

-5  14. 

These  books,  when  once  circulated  among  the  multitude,  encounter- 
ed all  the  fortunes  which  have  befallen  other  works  of  antiquity.  Yet 
copies  were  always  deposited  with  the  Presbyters,  to  be  used  in  the 

l  Martial.  L.  I.  Epigr.  6.  Cleric.  Ars.  Crit.  p.  III.  L.  I.  c.  2.  §  10, 11. 

9  Bach  a  recitation  is  fully  described  in  Dialog,  de  Orat.  c.  9.  at  the  end  of  the 
works  of  Tacitus. 

3  Juvenal.  Sat.  111.41,42. 

*  Comp.  the  dedication  of  Stnlhts  to  ,)frlior  uftho  2d  book  Sytra rum,  Rnd  the 
dedication  to  Stella  prefixed  tn  tho  1st  and  that  !o  Mnrcellns  to  the  4th  book. 
Martial  Epigram.  I.  XII.  c.?, 
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churches  and  to  serve  as  authoritative  documents  for  the  copies  of 
others.1 

In  this  respect,  it  is  true,  only  the  original  writings  possessed  an  au- 
thority beyond  objection,  and  we  might  hence  expect  that  peculiar  care 
would  have  been  taken  to  preserve  them  to  posterity.  Yet  we  have  no 
certain  information  where  they  were  kept,  how  long  they  were  to  be 
seen,  or  by  what  accident  they  were  lost  to  the  world.  For  those  passa- 
ges of  the  ancients  which  have  been  supposed  to  communicate  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Autographs  have  in  fact  a  totally  different  purport. 

Ignatius,  the  Martyr,  for  instance,  expresses  himself  thus  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philadelphiaus  :  "I  myself  have  heard  some  say  :  If  I  do  not 
find  it  iv  rati  ug^aioig  or  ap/*io*v,  I  do  not  give  credence  to  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  when  I  replied,  that  it  was  certainly  written,  they  answered 
or*  npdxma<,  the  other  deserves  the  preference." 

Now  let  it  remain  for  a  moment  undecided  what  is  the  meaning  of 
ro  apzalu  or  t*9Z*i«,  and  which  is  the  true  reading.  The  connexion 
in  which  he  says  this  is  the  following. 

He  is  speaking  (6th  section,  seq.)  of  Judaism,  which  was  always  aim- 
ing to  impose  itself  upon  the  Christian  sect,  and  to  incorporate  itself  and 
all  its  appendages  with  the  Christian  system.  Against  this  assumption 
of  Judaism  he  expresses  himself  with  earnestness,  and  declares  that  he 
himself  with  difficulty  escaped  the  heresy.  This  subject  he  pursues  as 
far  as  the  1 1th  section,  where  he  proceeds  respecting  this  pretension  : 
"  I  have  even  heard  some  say,  If  I  do  not  find  it  *V  tolg  ap/a/o*,,  I  do 
not  believe  what  is  said  in  the  Gospel." 

The  section  immediately  following  shows  with  equal  clearness  that 
he  is  speaking  of  Judaism.  "  I  have  nothing  against  the  priests  of  the 
covenant, — they  are  worthy  of  honor ;  but  far  more  excellent  is  the 
High  Priest  who  enters  into  the  holy  place,  and  is  the  confidant  of  the 
secrets  of  God  . .  .  both  are  good,  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gospel." 

From  this  connexion,  from  the  preceding  and  subsequent  expres- 
sions of  this  father,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  contrasted,  and  that,  consequently,  this  iu  ap;ra7a,  in  opposition  to 
the  Gospel,  can  signify  only  the  Old  Testament,  which  Judaizing  per- 
sons had  the  audacity  to  prefer  even  above  the  New. 

Now  which  reading  we  are  to  adopt  as  the  true  one,  r«  apja/er,  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  «p^?o,  the  cases9  in  which  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Old  Testament  were  kept,  is  a  matter  of  indifference ;  and  I 
am  only  bound  to  sustain  the  interpretation  I  have  affixed  to  the  words, 
on  looxtuat. 

The  Judaizers,  then,  asserted  that  they  would  not  believe  the  Gospel) 
when  what  it  declared  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
When  Ignatius  replied  to  them,  it  is  actually  written  thus ;  they  had 
the  audacity  to  say  The  latter  deserves  the  preference.  I  find  npox^ia- 
#a<  in  this  somewhat  unusuaj  sense  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  [Hyvoth.  L. 
I.  c.  4.)  Slg  ftrjdt'va  fitjdti'OZ  TigoxttaOat  totv  fiaxoftt'vtav  Xoytav  tuv 
nwioTfoov.  In  the  larger  Epistles  of  Ignatius  a  passage  follows  the 
words  above  quoted,  in  which  nQoxaoOai  again  appears  in  this  sense  : 

1  Irenaeua,  Adv.  Haer.  Lib.  IV.  c.  32.  n.  2. 

2  Scnmid  Hiatoria  Canonis,  L.  I.  Sect.  II.  §  81.  p.  131,  132 
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ov  /ap  ngoxetrtti  ret  ap^ata  rov  nvtvparoi,  the  written  law  has  in  no 
wise  the  preference  over  that  of  the  spirit,  etc.  This  interpolation 
therefore  justifies  the  proposed  interpretation. 

Tertullian  in  one  instance  appeals  to  Utteras  authenlicas  of  the  Apos- 
tles, which  have  sometimes  been  thought  to  mean  originals.1 

But  he  is  speaking  in  the  context  of  the  pure  doctrines  which  he 
says  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  exist  only  in  such  churches  as  were 
established  by  the  Apostles  and  had  been  addressed  by  them,  as 
e.  g.  Rome,  Corinth,  etc.  where  still  their  authenticae  litter  at  were  read. 

Now  as  that  which  immediately  precedes  and  follows  relates  merely 
to  the  purity  of  the  doctrines  which  descended  uncorrupted  from  suc- 
cessor to  successor,  the  intervening  assertion,  that  litlerat  authenticae 
were  then  extant,  must  have  a  like  import.  The  litter  at  authenticae, 
then,  were  only  Epistles  which  had  been  preserved  pure  and  uncorrup- 
ted. 

He  uses  authenticum  in  this  sense  in  another  place  likewise.  He 
complains  of  the  Latin  version  and  accuses  it  of  a  designing  or  ignorant 
corruption  of  the  Apostle's  words :  "  Sciamus  plane  non  sic  esse  in 
Graeco  authentico,  quomodo  in  usum  exiit  per  duarnm  syllabarum  aut 
callidam  aut  simplicem  eversionero.9  Here  authenticum  stands  oppo- 
sed to  the  inaccurate  or  falsely  interpreted  text. 

We  have  the  most  irrefutable  proof,  however,  that  Tertullian,  and 
not  only  he  but  Clement,  Origen,  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  gener- 
ally knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  autographs,  in  all  those  works  in 
which  they  combat  the  heretics.  We  find  them  accusing  Marcion  and 
his  sect  of  falsifying  the  Bible,  and  we  find  them  sometimes  perplexed 
with  difficulties  in  their  copies.  All  the  elaborate  arguments  which 
they  have  deduced  from  the  connexion,  and  from  parallel  passages  in 
support  of  their  readings, — all  that  Tertullian  has  sought  to  prove  with 
so  much  particnlarity  against  Marcion,  might  have  been  spared,  had 
the  autographs  been  in  existence.  Reference  might  have  been  made 
in  one  word  to  their  decision,  for  they  would  have  been  the  only  author- 
itative and  supreme  arbiters  in  doubtful  cases  between  them  and  their 
adversaries. 

§  15. 

Thus  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  original  MSS.  at  a  time  when  nothing 
was  known  of  them.  They  were  lost,  without  so  much  as  a  hint  to  us 
by  what  events  a  possession  so  important  to  the  church  perished.  How 
shall  we  explain  this  singular  factt 

Some  preceding  observations  will  perhaps  solve  the  difficulty.  To 
apeak  first  of  the  Epistles :  though  Paul  and  his  companions  wrote 
scarcely  any  of  their  compositions  themselves,  though  they  were  writ- 
ten by  Terlius  or  some  other  penman  ab  epistotis,  the  salutation  at  the 
end  was  generally  attached  by  their  own  hand.  This  was  sufficient  to 
give  them  the  value  of  originals,  and  a  legitimate  authority  to  determine 
respecting  the  text  when  errors  arose. 

*  Tertullian.  de  Prescript,  c.  36. 
8  Ibid.  d«  monoftm.  e.  11. 
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This  circumstance,  then,  presents  us  ho  explanation.  Perhaps  the 
writing-material  may  afford  us  more  satisfaction.  It  was  the  weak, 
easily-injured  Augustan  paper,  or  that  of  Claudius,  upon  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  letters  were  written.  Now  curiosity, 
derotion  and  industry  occasioned  many  disfigurations  in  it  before  it  was 
extensively  circulated  and  copied.  Thus,  if  a  copy  was  often  exposed 
to  such  ill-usage,  it  is  easily  seen  that,  with  ever  so  good  intentions,  it 
could  last  but  a  few  years ;  and  if  under  very  gentle  treatment  it  should 
chance  to  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  period  from  Nero  to  Trajan, 
or  at  any  rate  to  Severus  and  Caracaila,  would  be  long  enough  for  its 
destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writing-material  of  historical  works  was  more 
durable  and  better  fitted  to  brave  the  ravages  of  time  ;  but  there  were 
other  circumstances  which  were  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  originals  of 
these.  After  the  ia%uyaaqoi  had  taken  them  down  from  the  mouth  of 
the  author,  they  were  committed  to  the  Calligraphist  or  Bibliographist, 
who  wrote  them  fairly,  and  conferred  upon  them  the  decent  external  ap- 
pearance which  became  such  works.  Then  the  corrector  had  his  part 
to  perform.  Thus  a  copy  which  was  sent  to  a  church  or  collection  of 
.Christians  had  already  passed  through  three  hands  and  was  itself  in  fact 
only  a  transcript,  little  superior  to  others  which  were  as  beautiful. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  as  it  is  very  natural  to  do,  that  the  same  librae 
rius  who  was  employed  to  make  this  copy,  made  copies  likewise  for  op- 
ulent individuals  and  other  churches— and  there  was  no  original  at  all,  or 
there  were  perhaps  ten  or  more  of  which  none  could  claim  superiority. 

From  these  circumstances  we  can  comprehend  how  the  autographs 
entirely  disappeared,  though  of  so  much  importance  to  the  ancients, 
without  our  having  any  knowledge  of  their  fate. 

5  1(5. 

The  works  which  persons  had  in  their  possession  wete  sent  to  each 
other,  and  in  this  way  were  made  collections  of  an  author's  writings. 
The  Epistles  of  Ignatius  were  thus  collected  together.  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna  sent  those  which  he  had  to  Philippi,  and  the  church  at  Pnilippi 
sent  him  in  return  the  compositions  of  this  martyr  which  they  possess- 
ed.1 Somewhat  more  than  forty  years  before,  the  like  occurred  in  re- 
gard to  the  works  of  the  Apostles.  Such  a  mutual  exchange  the 
churches  at  Laodicea  and  at  Colosse  made,  in  respect  to  Paul's  Epistles, 
(Coloss.  4:  16.) 

In  this  way  churohes  communicated  to  other  churches  their  apostoli- 
cal documents.  This  is  wbat  Tertullian  well  observes  against  Marcion, 
woo  did  not  pay  equal  deference  to  all  the  Gospels  :  the  unequivocal 
declaration  of  those  churches,  says  he,  which  were  founded  by  the 
Apostles,  testifies  in  favor  of  the  other  Gospels,  which  we  have  obtain- 
ed through  and  from  those  churches.41 

Hence  no  writings  could  obtain  a  place  in  this  collection,  which  were 
not  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  churches  which  received  the 

1  Epi*iUla  Fulycarpi,  near  tb«  cImo.    £o«b.  Hut  EccU».  lit  36. 

2  Lib  IV.  Adv.  Marc.  c.  4. 
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.Epistles  from  the  Apostles,  or  by  which  the  works  were  first  published 
after  being  sent  to  them. 

Though  some  of  these  writings  were  directed  to  private  men,  as  were 
Luke's  two  historical  books,  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  2d  and  3d  of 
John,  or  those  to  Titus  and  Timothy,  they  were  cither  friends  of  the 
author  whose  testimony  is  unexceptionable,  or  men  endowed  with  apos- 
tolical authority  in  teaching,  whose  credit  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
churches  which  were  instructed  by  them. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  an  expression  of  Peter,  that  the  collection 
of  the  Pauline  writings  was  in  his  times  complete.  For  he  reminds  his 
readers  (2  Peter  3:  15,  1(5),  that  his  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  had  written  the  same  to  them,  as  al- 
so in  all  his  epistles,  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  subject.  But  the  ex- 
pression all  is  restricted  by  what  follows — all  in  which  he  has  mention- 
ed the  subject  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Yet  it  is  evident  from  this 
that  he  supposes  his  readers  already  in  possession  of  several  Pauline 
Epistles,  that  they  were  then  very  widely  circulated,  and  were  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers,  in  various  places. 

When  several  of  these  were  once  written  together,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  idea  of  a  complete  collection  would  arise.  There  was 
already  one  Codex  before  the  world,  viz.  that  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  this  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  one  for  the  new  dispensation. 
The  parallel  between  the  two  dispensations,  the  xuivrt  and  nakaia  d'tu- 
#»jx»/,  which  had  already  been  pointed  out  by  our  Lord  and  extended 
by  Paul,  favored  and  occasioned  such  imitations. 

The  collection  was  early  finished  in  all  those  churches  between 
which  a  close  connexion  and  reciprocal  intercourse  could  be  maintain- 
ed, i-  e.  in  those  which  were  near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
where  under  the  Roman  dominion  three  quarters  of  the  globe  met  to- 
gether in  brisk  traffic  and  commercial  intercourse.  Churches  within 
this  sphere  of  universal  activity,  as  e.  g.  the  churches  at  Philippi  and 
Smyrna,  had  certainly  a  complete  collection  in  the  days  of  Trajan. 
Otherwise  they  would  not  have  undertaken  another  which  in  impor- 
tance bears  no  comparison  with  this,  viz.  a  collection  of  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  which  was  made  by  Polycarp. 

Some  one  may  doubtingly  ask,  Is  it  true,  as  is  here  assumed,  that  as 
early  as  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  christian  churches  were  thus  con- 
nected ?  We  must  suppose  that  they  were.  All  Christians  considered 
themselves  as  brethren  wherever  they  might  be,  and  all  churches  as 
mutually  bound  to  each  other.  The  connexion,  xoivcovia  doofwg  xai 
Xyxpecog,  the  alleviation  of  the  necessities  of  saints,  most  certainly  exist- 
ed. When  Paul  was  commissioned  by  the  Apostles  to  go  to  the  heath- 
en, attention  to  the  poor  was  enjoined.  (Galat.  2:  10.)  This  connex- 
ion extended  not  merely  to  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
Antioch  (Acts  11:  29),  and  the  Galatian  churches  (1  Cor.  16:  1,2,  3), 
but  also  to  societies  of  believers  in  Europe,  of  which  there  were  so  ma- 
ny in  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  (2  Cor.  8:  1,  seq.  9:  4.  Rom.  15:  26.) 
This  beautiful  agreement  in  works  of  love  bound  the  European  and 
Asiatic  churches  to  the  native  land  of  Christianity,  which  was  then  the 
object  of  their  benevolence,  and  bound  them  and  all  to  each  other ;  for 
in  adversity  each  had  a  claim  upon  the  rest  for  succour. 
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It  is  also  well  known,  that  Christians,  when  they  undertook  a  journey, 
were  com  mended  to  the  assistance  aod  kind  offices  of  the  churches 
(Acts  IS:  27.  Rom.  16:  1,2.  Coloss.  4:  10),  and  received  peculiar 
passports  ouoratixdg  imotokas  (2  Cor.  3:  1 ),  which  certainly  suppo- 
ses the  existence  of  a  social  connexion.  Nothing  could  be  more  natu- 
ral, according  to  Christian  regulations,  than  the  maintenance  of  mutual 
intercourse.  To  lodge  strangers,  to  wash  their  feet  (1  Tim.  5:  10),  to 
practise  Christian  hospitality,  to  assist  the  brethren  in  their  affairs,  were 
works  of  piety  strictly  enjoined  (Rom.  12:  13.  Heb.  13:  2.  1  Pet.  4:  9.) 
We  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  private  individuals  on  occasion  sent 
salutations  to  distant  brethren  (Rom.  16:  21,  23.  Philipp.  4:  22),  and 
churches  to  churches— the  churches  of  Asia  to  that  at  Corinth — the 
church  at  Babylon  to  those  of  Asia  Minor  (1  Cor.  16:  19.  1  Pet.  5:  13.) 

We  may  admit  an  exception  as  to  churches  situated  farther  from  the 
circle  of  activity  and  commercial  intercourse,  which  would  come  more 
siowJy  to  the  knowledge  of  certain  of  the  biblical  books.  From  this 
circumstance,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  explain  in  part  the  doubts  which 
prevailed  in  particular  churches  in  respect  to  some  of  them. 

Under  Trajan's  second  successor,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marc  ion,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  made  an  eclectic  collection,  for  the  use  of  his  disci- 
ples, from  the  Codex  of  the  Catholic  church,  which  Codex  must  conse- 
quently have  been  in  existence  when  he  perpetrated  the  outrage.  Val- 
entinus  and  his  sect  possessed  a  similar  one,  containing  all  those  books 
which  the  fathers  towards  the  close  of  the  2d  century  found  in  the  Co- 
dex of  the  orthodox  church.  Valentinus  therefore  must  have  possessed 
it  entire. 

It  was  the  distinguished  and  peculiar  prerogative  accorded  to  these 
writings,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  mark  of  distinction  which  could 
be  given  them,  that  they  were  publicly  read  in  the  christian  assemblies. 
As  in  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Jews  this  honor  was  usually  confer- 
red only  upon  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  so  among  the  Christians  this 
eminent  prerogative  was  granted  only  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
together  with  the  Old  Testament  which  they  retained  from'  the  Jews. 
Thus  Peter  reckons  Paul's  Epistles,  while  the  author  was  still  alive, 
among  the  ygaqag,  Holy  Scriptures  (2  Pet.  3:  15,  16.)  And,  as  the 
Jews  called  their  books  by  the  general  title,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
so  the  Christians  comprehended  theirs  under  the  denomination,  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Apostles,  and  compared  or  contrasted  them  together,  *d/uo*, 
nQoqtjrcu,  evayyt'Xta  xal  anooiokoi.1 

As  these  compositions  were  acknowledged  to  be  /pagpvf,  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  as  such  were  entitled  to  be  read  publicly  in  the  assemblies, 
the  collection  of  them  could  be  delayed  no  longer,  and  then  the  books 
could  no  longer  be  circulated  without  inspection,  or  be  mutilated,  en- 
larged or  altered  at  pleasure.  They  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
church  to  which  the  collection  pertained,  and  which  was  instructed 
and  edified  from  it. 


1  Ignat.  Epiat.  ad  Philatlelph.  §  5.  Epittola  ad  Diognetum  p.  XI.  Eiratfdjios 
viuov  adtrcu  xal  TtqwfifTiav  zty**  y*vtLaxtTtu,  xal  ilayytktiav  ittottf  'ifyvroA,  naX 
axoar6)jujv  Tzaydfiooie  <f.v)jujotT*i.  Just.  Martyr.  Apol.  Maj.  c.  67.  Tertull.  da 
Praaacript. e.  36-  Corop.  Apologet.  c  39-  Hippoly t.  de  Cliriito  at  Antichriato.  68. 
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From  this  peculiar  prerogative,  they  were  denominated  dtdrjpoattv- 
l**va  (ItpXia  and  dt^rjfioanvftt'vai  ygaqal,  public  books,  books  made 
public ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  others  as  were  in  the  hands  of 
Christians  and  were  not  permitted  to  be  publicly  read,  were  called 
anoxpvya,  dnoxpvya  fitpUm,  libri  secrtti  and  abscondM.1  We  nod, 
too,  that  in  opposition  to  toe  didypoouvirttra  /Si/JA/a,  the  others  were 
denominated  tdttortxa.9 

This  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  apostolic  writings  is  well  exhibited 
by  an  ancient  teacher,  in  speaking  of  Hennas.  It  is  proper  to  read 
him,  says  he,  but  he  can  never  be  made  public  with  the  Prophets  or 
Apostles.3 

The  (so  called)  eanones  Apostolorum,  after  enumerating  (Can.  84.) 
the  sacred  books,  say  concerning  the  Constitutions  of  Clement,  that 
they  should  not  be  made  public  to  all :  mg  av  XQV  fypoouvuv  ini  n*v- 
tanr. 

Origen  remarks  as  follows  on  Matt.  27:  9 :  "  This  is  found  in  none 
of  the  public  books  in  publicis  scripturis ;  (the  text  is  extant  in  Latin 
only)  in  none  of  those  which  are  read  in  the  church  or  synagogue ;  but 
only  in  the  secret  book  of  Elias,  in  seeretis  Etiae."A 

He  observes  in  another  place  respecting  the  mode  of  Isaiah's  death, 
that  nothing  concerning  it  is  to  be  found  *'*  rolg  xoivolg  xai  Stdijpom- 
tufitvoig  (iifikiotg,  but  only  iv  anoxpuyoigf 

This  mark  of  distinction  so  restricted  the  Canon,  that  no  book  could 
find  admission  which  did  not  derive  its  origin  from  the  authorized 


§  18. 

But  Ihis  arrangement  was  gradually  undermined.  Certain  churches 
received  letters  upon  memorable  occasions  from  celebrated  teachers 
and  preserved  them  to  be  read  as  memorials  and  for  the  purpose  of  cdi- 

1  The  word  andxpripw,  liber  absronditu*,  as  Augustine  expresses  it,  it  not  do- 
rived  from  the  technical  critical  language  of  the  Greek  a,  but  from  that  of  the 
Jew*,  who  called  such  writings  C*t*3i  (Hottinger  Tlies.  Philol.  L.  II.  c.  2.  sec. 
1.)  For  tbey  were  not  deposited  in  the  book-chest  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
lay,  but  in  separate  receptacles  in  concealed  plnces.  Thos,  as  the  learned  agree, 
Hezekiah  conctaltd  a  book  on  medicine.  (Mishnah,  Tract.  Peaach.  o.  4.  n.  9. — 
iV  mini  naiEn  nt©  T3i)  A  biblical  MS.  which  had  three  errors  on  one  leaf  was 
required  to  be  corrected  :  one  with  four  to  be  concealed.  (Geraar.  Baby!.  Tract. 
Menachot.  c.  III.  sect.  Justin  translates  it  by  a<pavtg  nottlv.  (Dial,  cum 
Try  ph.  c.  120.)  tojv  ofioXoyovftiviuv  phot  viv       tfto/v  yoatfiZv^  says  he, 

have  I  taken  arguments,  a  «  ivtvotpttutav  oi  otSdoxaXot  tjftwv  el  tor*  art  atftttm) 
tfiirrott'ixetotnf.  In  opposition  to  aipavk  noulv,  Origen  makes  uso  of  the  espres- 
aion  (fcutpd  (ttfllia.  (Epist.  ad  African,  c.  9.)  The  first  in  whom  I  meet  with  the 
expression.  aituxQi  tf  Oi,  is  Clement  of  Alexandria.  (L.  III.  c.  4.  Strom,  p.  524. 
Venet.)  'Effiij  9e  avrote  to  doyfia  ¥*  rtvos  airoxortfov.  The  expression  is  fre- 
quent in  Origen,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  Tertullian. 

9  Lambec.  Biblioth.  Caes.  Vind.  Tom.  III.  p.  45. 4G. 

3  Anonym,  apod  Muratori,  (Antiq.  Med.  Aev.  Tom.  III.  p.  853.)  "  Et  ideo 
legi  quidem  cum  oportet,  sed  publicare  in  ecclesia  populo  ncque  inter  prophetas 
completum  numero,  neque  inter  apostoloe  in  finem  temporum  potest." 

«  Origenes  Vol.  III.  p.  816.  De  la  Rue. 

i  Ibid.  Tom.  X.  In  Mattb.  Vol.  III.  p.  465. 
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fi  cation  upon  stated  days  of  the  year.  Thus  the  church  at  Corinth  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Clemens  Rom  anus,  with  which  they  refreshed  their 
memories  from  time  to  time.  Probably  the  case  was  the  same  with  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius.  By  degrees  such  letters  came  to  be  read  in  other 
churches  also,  so  that  e.  g.  Clement's  Epistle  received  this  testimony  of 
public  veneration  in  very  many  churches.1  Sometimes  this  honour  was 
accorded  likewise  to  Hernias.* 

Little  as  this  custom  could  deceive  learned  men,  it  yet  tended  to  mis- 
lead the  common  people,  and  sometimes  even  the  ministry,  and  it  was 
to  be  apprehended  that  such  writings  would  in  this  way  usurp  the  au- 
thority of  canonical  books.  One  of  our  oldest  MSS.,  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus,  as  is  well  known,  contains  Clement's  Epistle ;  and  the  Ca~ 
nones  Apostahrtm  before  mentioned  have  enumerated  two  of  this  fa- 
ther's Epistles  among  the  sacred  books. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  distinguish  and  separate  what  time 
began  to  confound,  and  to  take  sure  means  to  put  a  stop  to  error. 
Hence  arose  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books  which  received  the  name 
of  Canon. 

I  no  where  find  the  word  in  this  sense  before  the  third  century,  when 
it  first  appears  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  and  only  in  passages  which  are 
extant  in  the  old  translation  alone.  Towards  the  close  of  his  pref- 
ace to  Solomon's  song,  he  says ;  "  Quae  in  scripturis,  quas  canonical 
habemus,  nusquam  legimus,  in  apocrypho  tamen  inveniuntur ;"  and 
again  on  Matth.  27:  9 :  "  Hoc  in  nullo  regular i  libro  {navovixo})  posi- 
tum  invenimus,  nisi  in  secretis  Eliac."3 

In  the  fourth  century  it  is  common  with  Christian  writers,  and  with 
them  xavwir  is  a  rule  of  faith,  and  a  canonical  book  means  an  authori- 
tative book  in  matters  of  faith.  Origen  says,  in  the  preface  before 
mentioned,  of  such  books  as  were  not  of  this  number,  "non  admitli  ad 
auctoritatem."  Jerome  expresses  himself  in  a  similar  manner  in  his 
preface  to  Proverbs :  "  They  cannot  be  admitted  in  confirmation  of  the 

religious  tenets  of  the  church  "  ("  non  admitti  ad  auctoritatem  ec- 

clesiasticorum  dogmatum  confirmandaro.")  Ruffinus  closes  the  Canon 
which  he  presents  in  his  work  on  the  Ajwstles'  Creed,  with  the  re- 
mark :  "  These  are  the  books  on  which  our  fathers  founded  their  arti- 
cles of  belief."  He  then  proceeds :  "  The  un-canonical  books  may  in- 
deed be  read,  but  never  used  in  proof  of  articles  of  belief,"  (non  tamen 
proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  confirmandam.)  Athanasius  says, 
in  presenting  us  with  his  catalogue,  that  the  doctrines  which  lead  to 
eternal  blessedness  are  revealed  only  in  the  canonical  scriptures ;  they 
alone  are  the  fountains  of  salvation/ 

We  may  here  pass  by  the  other  significations  of  the  word  *at>wt> ; 
for  in  reference  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  it  means  the  rule 


1  Eu«eb.  Hiat.  Ecclesiut.  Lib.  IV.  c.  23  *V  nliuna*  MaApAuc  hi  nv 

9  Eaa«b.  H.  E.  L.  111.  c.  3. 

3  Tom.  111.  App.  Ed.  D«  la  Ruo.  p.  36,  and  916. 

4  Athanaa.  Fragin.  Featal.  Epiat.  Opp.  L.  II.  Tavra  mjyalrov  oamjoiov  .  .  . 
*r  TOvrcif  pivots  t6  t»/c  tvotfitias  didaoxdhor  tvayysl^trtu. 
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of  faith,  and  that  is  said  to  be  canonical  which  is  authorised  to  declare 
this  rule.1 

§  19. 

The  oldest  catalogue  extant,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  of  an  anonymous 
writer  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  it  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  Those  who  place  it  higher  do  not  probably  take  into  consid- 
eration how  decidedly  the  author  rejects  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as 
the  disputes  respecting  it  were  first  expressly  turned  to  its  prejudice  by 
Gaius,  the  Roman  Presbyter.  Some  indeed  have  held  Gaius  or  Caiusto 
be  the  author  of  the  catalogue.  It  coutains  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts 
and  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul.  That  to  the  Hebrews  he  maintains  to  be 
the  production  of  an  Alexandrian  of  the  Marcionite  sect.  He  mentions, 
besides,  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  two  of  John's  with  his  Apocalypse.  He 
then,  however,  adds  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  Revelation  of  Pe- 
ter, apparently  as  christian  Scriptures. 

His  procedure  in  regard  to  Peter  is  really  remarkable.  He  omits 
his  first  Epistle,  respecting  which  there  was  not  a  doubt  in  all  antiquity, 
and  speaks  of  his  Apocalypse  instead.  Such  a  mistake  must  not  pass 
without  closer  examination. 

This  ancient  fragment  has  come  down  to  us  through  a  barbarous 
copyist,  and  evidently  not  in  its  original  language,  but  in  a  version 
which  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  of  Ireoaeus.  In  many  places  a 
glimmer  of  the  Greek  text  which  was  its  basis  is  perceptible*  With 
ihis  supposition,  let  us  examine  more  attentively  the  words  used  in 
speaking  of  Peter  and  his  Apocalypse.  His  language  is  "  Epistola  sane 
Judae  et  superscriptae  Johannis  dtiae  in  Catholica  habentur.  Et  sapi- 
entia  ab  arnicas  Saloraonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta.  Apocalypsis  etiam 
Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus,  quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  ec- 
clesia  nolunl." 

I  imagine  that  we  ought  to  punctuate  thus  :  "  Epistola  sane  Judae  et 
superscriptae  Johannis  duae  in  Catholica  habentur,  et  sapientia  Salom- 
ons in  honorem  ipsius  scripta,  apocalypsis  etiam  Johannis.  Et  Petri 
tantum,"  etc 

If  we  connect  "  Apocalypsis  etiam  Johannis  et  Petri  "  together,  I  do 
not  see  how  he  could  say  44  tantum  recipimus  " — we  receive  only  two 

1  Its  other  signification^  ns  e.g.,*  church-regulation,  a  catalogue  of  holy 
utpntlls,  etc.,  may  h<?  neen  in  Cnvc  Dissert.  II.  in  Append  ad  Hist.  Litt.  Suicer 
Thesaurus  Philol.  V.  JTcwW.-Zonaras  in  Ep.  Imam  Canon.  Basil i.  et  Amphi- 

loch.  c.  0.  r 

»  Muratori.  Antiqq.  Jul.  Med.  Aor.  T.  III.  p.  851.  Such  a  passage,  e.  g.,  is 
the  following :  "  Sic  enim  non  solum  visorem,  etc."  ovrw  yd?  ov  f*4rov  diarijr, 
a?M  nai  axovortjv  re  nod  y^ttftfiatia  ndvrviv  frwpaoiujv  rov  xvqiou  Ha&  f'ow- 
Tov  Oftoloyu.  The  most  difficult  passage  is  "  Acta  autein  omnium  apostolorura 
sub  uno  Hbro  senpta  sunt  Lucas  opttme  Theophile  comprehendit,  qui  sub  pre. 
sentia  ejus  singula  gerebantur,  sicut  et  gemote  passionem  Petri  evidenter  decla- 
rat,  sed  protectionem  Panli  ob  urbo  ad  Spaniam  proficiscentis."  If  we  turn  it 
into  Grnek  tt  is  plain  :  7Wff  Si  npt£ete  a-xdvTtuv  tut  aitoorokuv  ypupeioae  us  fu- 
«»•  piSlov  Aovxas  t$  xpxTi'orw  BioipXt?  ovrtxAtwi,  IV*  xarcc  /utfoe  #V  rij  airoZ 
xafovcia  tyivtfttyiav,  xafoy,  7T«p«xrd«  rov  IUtqov  nafojparoe,  caadk  fuaevtUt, 
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Apocalypses — one  was  enough.  Or,  if  tantum  recipimus  expresses  an 
inferior  degree  of  respect,  yet  it  relates  only  to  Peter  and  his  Apoca- 
lypse, as  the  further  explanation  of  tantum  recipimus  shows ;  guam, 
which,  being  in  the  singular  number  and  referring  only  to  one,  i.  e.  the 
last  mentioned  Apocalypse.  Thus  a  period  must  certainly  be  placed 
after  apocalypsis  etiam  Johannis. 

Let  us  now  take  the  words  thus,  and  then  turn  the  incomprehensible 
et  Petri  tantum  recipimus  into  Greek  :  xai  Tlttgov  povop  naQad*x6p- 
(da.  Now  by  changing  popop  to  povr,p  we  obtain  good  sense  and 
have  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  is  wanting  in  the  catalogue.  He 
has  been  speaking  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  now  says :  xai  TIi'tqov 
p6vr\p  ■naQadtxofit&a — and  of  Peter  we  receive  only  one.  Now,  how- 
ever,  the  other  clause  is  not  consistent  with  this,  unless  it  be  worded 
thus  :  alteram  quidam  eznostris  legi  in  ecclesia  nolunt.  But  if  we  turn 
it  into  Greek,  we  shall  soon  see  how  he  obtained  his  qvam  quidam  ex 
nostris  and  that  he  had  at  the  bottom  the  sense  suggested :  xai  IltxQOV 
popfjp  nayafozopt&a,  rj?  7rapf'£  tipff  ypaip  dpaytpotoxta^at  tv  txxAq- 
oiu  ov  dtAOfot.  Thus,  instead  of  Peter's  Apocalypse,  we  have  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  together  with  the  second,  which  last  is  disputed  by 
some. 

He  omits  the  Epistle  of  James,  as  did  many  of  that  period.  He  ad- 
raits  only  two  of  John's  among  the  Catholic  Epistles;  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  proper  place,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  occidental  nations  considered  the  2d  Epistle  as  merely  a  post- 
script to  the  first.  If  this  were  really  the  case,  that  which  is  now  the 
third  must  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  the  second. 

Origen's  Catalogue  ranks  next  in  point  of  antiquity.  This  is  found 
in  his  Homilies  on  Joshua,  where  he  gives  an  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  trumpets  blown  before  Jericho.  The  first  of  the  Evangelists  who 
blew  the  trumpet,  says  he,  was  Matthew,  then  Mark,  and  then  John. 
Peter  blew  it  in  two  Epistles ;  so  too  James  and  Jude.  John  began  his 
blast  anew  with  his  Epistle  and  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  Luke  with  his 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Lastly,  however,  Paul  drowned  the  sound  of  all 
the  rest  with  his  fourteen-fold  blast.  Compare  with  this  another  cata- 
logue by  the  same  writer,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  6:  25), 
in  which  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  opinions  were  various  respect- 
ing the  2d  of  Peter  and  the  2d  and  3d  of  John.  He  has  made  too,  in 
another  place,  a  similar  remark  respecting  the  Epistle  of  James. 

Of  at  least  as  early  date  as  that  of  Origen,  is  the  Canon  of  the  Syri- 
ac  church,  which  we  derive  from  their  oldest  version.  It  comprehends 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul — of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles it  contains  that  of  James,  the  first  of  Peter,  and  of  John,— and,  as  I 
think,  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  observable  that  the  Syrians  have  incorporated  with  their  version 
the  Epistle  of  James,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  catalogue. 
This  confirms  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  geographical  circumstances. 
Syria  must,  from  its  situation,  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Epistle 
of  James  earlier,  and  hare  been  sooner  and  better  informed  as  to  its 
anthor,  than  other  countries. 
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§  20. 

The  statements  of  Eusebius  are  especially  worthy  of  our  attention, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  not  only  given  us  the  catalogue  of  his  church,  as 
others  have  done,  but  has  presented  for  our  survey  a  historical  view  of 
the  public  decisions  of  various  churches  and  the  individual  opinions  of 
ecclesiastical  writers. 

The  principal  passage  is  in  the  3d  book  of  his  Church-history,  chap. 
25th,  in  explanation  of  which  the  3d  and  24th  chapters  of  the  3d  book 
may  be  consulted.1 

He  drew  up  this  sketch  of  public  and  private  opinions  respecting 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  under  the  guidance  of  eccUsiasti- 
cal  tradition,  xutu  txxkrtOiao i txt}v  nayadooiv  (III.  25);  under 
which  he  included  nngadoaiv  a/yaa,ot>  (III.  39.),  or  oral  information, 
i'yyitaq.oi',  written  communication,  or  di  vnoftpijfiaTtuv,  by  means  of 
monuments  (IV.  21,  and  37.),  and  lastly  ap^a/ou  £&ovi  nufjadoatv, 
ancient  custom,  or  autlientic  church-usage,  (V.  23,  24.) 

From  these  materials  be  formed  his  collection.  He  states  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  church  (II.  23.  III.  31.),  and  always  extracts  the 
individual  opinions  of  the  fathers  respecting  certain  scriptures  from 
their  works,  treating  particularly  of  their  circumstances  in  life,  their 
merits  and  labors, — observing,  in  passing  to  the  principal  passage,  that 
he  intends  to  bring  forward  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients  on  this  sub- 
ject individually  down  to  his  time.  (III.  24.) 

This  is  clear  from  the  very  character  of  the  catalogue.  In  it  he 
promises  to  speak  more  fully  in  its  place  of  the  varieties  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  Apocalypse,  which  are  here  only  hinted  at.  He  says  that 
even  the  rejected  books  have  ever  been  esteemed  genuine  by  many, 
ykojfjtfia  jvle  nokkoti.  He  distinguishes  two  opinions  respecting  the 
2d  and  3d  of  John ;  one  of  which  attributed  them  to  the  Evangelist,  and 
the  other  to  another  John.  He  notices  also  the  variety  of  opinion 
among  Christians  respecting  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  The  contro- 
verted Scriptures,  he  says  further  on,  are  yet  known  to  most  teachers 
in  the  church  :  tiuqu  nkttotoig  taif  txxktjotuoztxoiv  ytyi;toax6fUpag. 
The  expression  nA*7aroi£  ixxXtjOiaouxtov,  respecting  the  meaning  of 
which  all  are  not  agreed,^  is  elliptical,  and  must  be  filled  out  by  aVdpaj*, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius ;  for  he  has  done  this  in  the  next 

1  An  explanation  of  these  passages  has  been  attempted  by  many  learned  men 
for  various  purpose*.  Chr.  Fred.  Weber,  "  Prufung  der  HaupUlelle  des  Eusebi- 
ns,  Tom  Kanon,"  in  the  addenda  to  the  *•  G  esc  hi  elite  des  N.  T.  Kanons,  Tub. 
1791."— Job.  Ern.  Chr.  Schmidt  on  the  Canon  of  Eusebius  in  Henke's  "  Maga- 
xin  fur  Religionsphilosophie."  5th  Bd.  3d  St.— Carl.  Christ.  Flail,  on  the  Ca- 
non of  Eusebius,  in  the  »*  Magaxin  fur  Cbristl.  Dogmat.  und  Moral."  7th  und  8th 
St.  These  writings  Paul  Joach.  Sigism.  Vogol  has  digested  and  reviewed  in 
his  Commenlationis  dt  Canone  Eusebiano  Par*.  1.  Erlanjr.  1809.  Pars.  II.  1810. 
Pars.  III.  1811.  The  most  recent  work  on  this  subject,  is  Fred.  Locke.  "  TJeber 
den  Neutestamentl  Kanon  des  Eusebius.    Berlin  1810." 

*  Vogel  (Comment,  d*  Can.  Evseb.  pars.  I.  p.  8.)  thinks  inxXtjaiacrnxoi  to  mean 
here,  Ckristiani  CuihoUd,  because  Euseb.  elsewhere  subjoins  avyyowfivt.  Tet 
the  xkitoroi  ooo*  n»  ixxhjotaorutajv  (III.  39.),  are  certainty  teachers.  Even  in 
II.  25.  where  Du  Valois  takes  the  meaning  to  be  Catholicus,  a  writer  is  meant. 
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clause  :  Ttiiv  koto  Siadoyai  ixxXrjotatnixon  i tQ  uvi]Q^  from  which  we 
see  likewise  that  they  were  employed  in  the  office  of  the  ministry. 

These  expressions,  taken  together,  show  that,  as  we  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, thie  is  not  a  catalogue  of  a  single  party,  but  a  sketch  of  public 
decisions,  the  individual  opinions  of  teachers,  from  various  sources.  It 
was  his  object,  after  enumerating  the  books  which  were  universally  ac- 
knowledged, to  give  a  general  view  of  the  past  and  present  opinions  as 
to  certain  books,  nearly  as  far  down  as  the  great  Nicene  Council. 

In  this  catalogue  is  comprehended,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  to  a  great 
extent,  the  various  traditions  by  means  of  documents,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  before  him  the  literary  productions  of  antiquity  from  Africa,  Asia, 
Greece  Proper,  and  even  from  the  Latin  churches.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  he  says  of  church-usage,  must  have  been  drawn  from  more  limit- 
ed knowledge.  The  usage  of  individual  churches  could  not  be  learnt 
so  well  from  any  writings,  as  from  attentive  observation  of  circumstan- 
ces and  intercourse  with  neighboring  contemporaries  in  the  ministry. 
Hence  the  statements  on  this  subject  seem  to  have  reference  to  Asia 
merely.  So  much  respecting  the  design  of  the  historian  and  the  aids 
which  he  employed  in  its  execution.    Now  as  to  the  actual  execution. 

Eusebius  has  been  speaking  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  ;  then  of 
the  Gospels,  and  John's  writings  in  particular.  (III.  24.)    Led  on  bj 
his  train  of  remark,  he  resolves  (III.  25.)  to  enumerate  in  their  order, 
from  the  beginning,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  of  which  he  has 
just  spoken,  tag  d^ktoOtma^;  yoaqat.1 

In  order  to  elucidate  this  catalogue  thus  executed,  we  will  first  notice 
the  technical  language  of  the  ancients  as  to  things  of  this  kind  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  usual  phrases  and  expressions  of  Grecian  criticism.  A  gen- 
uine work  is  called  yvyntov  avyyoappa  :  the  Greeks  say  too,  opoXoytlras 
avrov  elvai  for  it  is  this  or  that  anihor's.  The  opposite  of  the  yvt'ot- 
op  was  the  xi^dnkov,  the  vnoSoktptuov,  the  vo&ov.  The  designations 
dpqiOfftjrthui,  dioTafcrat,  apqifJaV.tiut  and  apqtdolifiiat  o  dialo- 
70ft  if  fga^Vi  «ro  intermediate  expressions.  By  these  words  they  denot- 
ed a  division  into  the  decidedly  genuine,  the  decidedly  spurious,  and 
those  respecting  which  opinions  dijfer.  There  is  no  fourth  member  of  the 
division,  and  if  the  Christians  possessed  a  peculiar  species  of  writings, 
k  of  course  could  not  fall  under  these  heads.  Origen,  the  first  ecclesi- 
astical writer  extant  in  whom  we  find  a  classification,  notices  these 
three  divisions  into  yvyotov,  vodov,  ptntov,*  genuine,  spurious,  and 
noted,  i.  e.  what  some  held  genuine,  others  spurious. 

1  Eusebius  intends  nothing  more  by  BtjXut&uoae  y^aupdg  than  writings  which 
had  just  been  spoken  of,  the  Scriptures  before  mentioned.  As  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, thatthero  is  something  peculiar  in  tho  expression,  (  Vogel  Comment,  do 
Can.  Essen,  para  I.  p.  4.— Locke  nber  den  Neutestnmentl.  Kanon.  p.  9.)  I  must 
fortify  mv  interpretation.  Eusebius  uses  this  expression  in  the  same  way  res- 
pecting jos^phue'  Antiquities,  which  hud  been  before  cited,  (I.  8.)  ravra  piv 
oi-v  iv  tjj  9rjku\hior}  ypacftj,  and  likewise  (I.  9  )  xard  rip  Hijho&tioav  avrov  yoa~ 
*>yv;  and  farther  on,  (II.  ?.)  after  speaking  of  Philo's  book,  7r*pi  Siov  fhuj^ri- 
MOvf  he  says  nt  the  end  :  "  This  may  be  seen  in  Tip  9r,).oj{hXoas  rov  dv9pde  loro— 
pm*.  (IV.  J4.)  iv  rv  9tjh»(hfai)  yo<*Q*[-  (V.  4.)  iv  rfj  fojkofcioij  yocupi}.  (HI.  35.) 
rw  dqlcuWvta  tqvuov.  (IV.  1.)  o  bylu&lit  inioxoitoe,  &c. 

*  Comment,  in  To.  13.  Vol.  IV.  p.  236.    He  asks  Heracleon,  who  bad 

quoted  the  x^Qvypa  IHrpov :  nSrepov  nort  yvjot&v  icriv,  ij  vodov,  t}  ptxrov  » 
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Eusebius  pays  deference  to  the  usvs  loqvendi,  in  the  expressions  yvj' 
atov  or  dftoloyovfitvov  and  vodov :  for  the  middle  member  of  the  di- 
vision, he  selects  dvideyo  fit  vop.  According  to  the  custom  of  profane 
critics,  Eusebius  recognizes  only  three  gradations  or  classes.  Re- 
specting these,  no  doubt  would  ever  have  arisen,  were  he  not  chargeable 
soon  after  with  confusion  in  his  language  or  in  his  sense.  Let  us  first, 
however,  examine  the  Catalogue,  before  we  meddle  with  its  termination. 

He  distributes  all  the  books,  then,  which  really  belong  to  the  Apos- 
tles, or  have  been  aspirants  to  the  honor,  under  three  titles  :  OftoXoyov- 
ftfvu,  acknowledged  ;  avttXtyOfitPa,  against  which  doubts  are  preva- 
lent ;  Kiin<,  which  make  unfounded  pretensions  to  be  ranked  among 
the  apostolical  works,  or  rather  are  ranked  by  the  ignorant  among  them. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  Homologoumena,  he  includes  this  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  of 
John  and  Peter.  To  these,  he  further  says,  may  be  added,  if  thought 
fit,  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  second  division,  the  disputed  books,  he  classes  the  Epistle  of 
James,  of  Jude,  the  2d  of  Peter,  and  the  2d  and  3d  of  John. 

To  the  third  division,  he  assigns  the  Acta  Pauli,  the  Shepherd,  Pe- 
ter's Apocalypse,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Instructions  of  the 
Apostles.  Here  too,  he  adds,  John's  Apocalypse  may  be  inserted  by 
any  one  who  thinks  fit ;  for  some  reject  it,  others  place  it  among  the 
acknowledged  books.  Some  have  reckoned  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
also  among  these,  and  it  is  most  ardently  revered  by  converts  from 
Judaism. 

Let  us  now  examine  each  class  in  its  order,  and  consider  attentively 
each  of  the  writers'  expressions. 

The  opokoyovfieva  are  writings  that  are  really  authentic,  not  coun- 
terfeit, dXtjQ*7g  y.ui  dnXaorot,  and  as  he  expresses  himself  in  passing 
to  this  passage,  the  genuine  writings,  yvyoiat  ypaqai,  of  those  authors, 
whose  names  they  bear,  writings  respecting  which  the  ancients  had  no 
doubt,  (III.  24.)  and  which  the  fathers  of  old  have  quoted  in  their 

works  as  undoubted  :  oTg  ot  ndXai  ngeopuTtgot  tog  OMrppAfttttfff, 

iv  rolg  aqtuv  avituv  xataxt'^grjprui  avyygdfjftuot.  (HI.  3.) 

The  dvrtXtyofitpa  are  writings  known  to  most  men  in  the  ministry, 
Txagd  nXtioiotg  idiv  ixxXr}OiaOTixwvt  and  by  many  regarded  as  genu- 
ine, ywyipa  noXXolg.  (III.  25. )l  Their  want  of  historical  evidence 
prevents  their  being  universally  acknowledged ;  for  they  have  been 
mentioned  by  but  few  of  the  old  fathers  in  their  works  :  ov  nuU.ul  icu* 
TxaXaitav  aviwv  ifiPTjfiovtvaav.  (II.  23.)  As  respects  church-usage^ 
they  were  in  most  churches  publicly  read  like  other  sacred  books ;  pera 
tcG*  Xotnw  iv  nXtlarang  AEAHMOZ1ETMENA  txxXrjaiatg  (II. 
2a)—**'  nXrioxaig  txxXrjolaig  itund  noXXolg  AEAHM02/ETME- 
NA.  (III.  31.) 

The  vo&u  are  writings  which  are  not  to  be  entirely  discarded,  which 
were  written  by  good  men  from  good  motives,  but  from  their  titles  are 
likely  to  mislead  people  to  regard  them  as  apostolical  works,  to  which 


l  This  signification  is  affixed  to  the  expression  yvwoyioe  in  Eusebius,  III.  38. 
whore  he  says  of  the  2d  Epistle  of  Clement :  ot  pqv  W  oftoioj;  rjj  rrpori^  *a) 
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prerogative  they  have  not  so  much  as  a  doubtful  claim  ;  e.  g.  the  Acta 
Pauli,  Apocalypsis  Petri,  D acti  niae  Apostolorum,  Spc.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  historian,  we  see  in  the  sequel,  where  he  carefully 
distinguishes  them  from  writings  of  heretics,  under  the  name  of  Apos- 
tles, such  as  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  and  of  Thomas,  the  Acts  of  Andrew 
and  John,  and  declares  that  the  last  are  far  from  meritiog  a  rank  h  ro?£ 
vodot-;,  and  do  not  merit  any  classification,  but  are  to  be  utterly  reject- 
ed as  presumptuous  and  impious  stuff.  Here  we  have  a  species  of 
Christian  literature,  for  which  profane  criticism  has  no  peculiar  denom- 
ination ;  and  hence  Eusebius  found  no  place  in  his  catalogue  for  books 
written  by  the  heretics.1 

We  may  now  pass  to  some  particular  observations  on  the  expressions 
of  the  historian.  In  the  first  class  he  names  without  any  limitation  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  passes  over  in  silence  the  disputes  which  have 
arisen  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Yet  this  fact  did  not  es- 
cape the  knowledge  of  the  historian  ;  for  he  elsewhere  uses  these 
words:  "Fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  are  widely  known  and  indubitable; 
yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  some,  xivtg,  have  rejected  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  under  the  pretext  that  the  church  at  Rome  does  not  ac- 
knowledge it  as  one  of  Paul's  writings."  (III.  3.) 

These  some  cannot  have  been  Romans,  as  the  whole  church  at  Rome 
rejected  it  The  expression  is  much  too  limited,  however,  to  admit  of 
its  denoting  the  Western  Christians  generally.  Greeks  were  intended  ; 
but — as  we  may  see  from  the  observation  prefixed,  "  Fourteen  Epistles 
of  Paul  arc  widely  known  and  indubitable" — these  some  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  opinion  of  the  oriental  and  Greek  churches.  They  were 
but  individuals,  and  so  insignificant,  that  the  historian  thought  them 
not  worthy  of  mention  where  he  treated  expressly  of  the  canon. 

Further,  he  places  the  Apocalypse  in  both  the  first  and  last  class ; 
each  time  with  the  words  "  whoever  thinks  fit," — '*  for,"  he  adds,  "  some 
reject  it,  others  class  it  under  the  opokoyoufiti/a."  Thus  it  more  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  second  class,  among  the  disputed  writings.  But 
the  matter  had  not  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  controversy  could  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  book  classed  among  the  disputed  books,  until  a  fu- 
ture generation  should  decide  l'  sine,  ira  d  studl \o."  For  the  contest, 
as  Eusebius  asserts^ elsewhere,  was  still  kept  up  with  zeal  on  both  sides : 
*V  ixuiiQOv  tu  vvv  jiagd  xo7g  noUolg  mguXxeiai  rj  dd£a.  (H.  E.  III. 
24.)  But  how  could  one  party  decide  that  it  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged, a  decision  which  could  proceed  only  from  all  ?    Certainly  they 


1  Hitherto  Eusebius  has  carefully  kept  the  various  classes  distinct  and  free 
from  confusion.  Yet  it  has  been  inferred  from  what  he  says  of  James'  Epistle  : 
tntov  it  tU  KffauTcu  fitv  (II.  23),  that  he  confounds  the  v6&a  and  avrdty6fu- 
va*  Bat  vofci  trat  dues  not  mean  vo&ov  tori,  but  v69ov  vofii^iTtu  vttq  tivw, 
which  is  equivalent  to  avrdJyercu.  SeeEustath.  in  Odyss.  y.  p.  1948.  Ed. 
Rom  :  urnfor  91  or*  nurd  rijv  run*  TtaXatoiv  toTOolav* \Aqujt&q'ios  xal  *Jfo«rroydvT]e, 

ot'xofi  (faloi  rw>  rore  yonuuaTixojv,  US  TO  uk  t$$r'/&t},  aoiraotato  /xovro  :  Od. 

«j.  306,  Ttoaroiat  tt/v  obvooiiav,  rd  tyfj&e  JW  TtXovs  vofhvovrte-  ol Si  rotovrot 
voUd  xu>r  xaiau-jT<Uejv  7i tQixoTTTovoi ,  t»c  (fcujtv  oi  airrois  <*w«r/»TO»Tic.  The 
Scholia  Codd.  15  and  37,  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  are  relevant  here,  and  like- 
wise a  similar  one  in  Malthroi,  which  say  in  respect  to  the  title  :  tariov  piv, 
we  w«c  vo^ivovai  rijv  i-TioTob]v  ratSr^v,  k.  t.  I. 
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could  not :  and  hence  it  must  have  been  the  case  that  the  Apocalypse 
had  been  previously  ranked  among  the  Homologoumena,  and  its  posi- 
tion had  been  menaced  by  recent  attacks ;  so  that  its  supporters  insist- 
ed upon  this  general  acknowledgement,  while  its  assailants  disregarded 
it.  Thus  the  matter  really  stood.  Till  the  time  of  Nepos  of  Arsinoe, 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  it  was  universally  revered  as  one 
of  the  Apostle's  writings.  In  the  lid.  part,  we  have  carefully  and  fully 
discussed  the  history  of  this  book.  The  opponents  of  the  Millennium, 
which  Nepos  defended  from  the  Apocalypse,  sought  to  rob  him  of  this 
book,  hoping  in  this  way  to  disarm  him,  and  ascribed  its  authorship  to 
the  heretic  Cerinthus.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  brought  the  con- 
troversy under  his  own  cognisance,  disapproved  the  bold  position  of  the 
latter,  but  disarmed  the  Nepotians  by  an  intermediate  opinion.  This 
was,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  John;  not  however  the 
Apostle,  but  the  Presbyter,  whose  grave  was  shown  at  Ephesus,  near 
that  of  the  Apostle.  This  supposition,  set  forth  with  several  arguments, 
found  currency  among  the  Asiatics.  It  is  elsewhere  particularly  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius.  After  speaking  of  the  graves  of  the  two  Johns  at 
Ephesus,  he  adds,  "  it  is  of  consequence  to  pay  attention  to  this ;  for  if 
the  first  John  be  not  acknowledged  as  author  of  the  Apocalypse  which 
goes  under  his  name,  we  must  attribute  it  to  the  second."  (H.  E.  III. 
39.)  Then  its  place  would  certainly  be  among  the  poOu,  or  writings 
of  good  men,  erroneously  numbered  among  the  Apostolical  productions. 

He  introduces  also  into  the  third  class,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 
Among  these,  says  he,  "  some  have  numbered  the  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews, which  is  in  special  favor  with  those  who  have  seceded  from  Ju- 
daism." The  converts  from  Judaism  were  more  especially  pleased  with 
it,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  some  who  are  mentioned.  The  latter 
were  not  then  Jewish  Christians,  but  other  members  of  the  churches  of 
Asia. 

Yet  the  passage  contains  a  difficulty,  which  directly  involves  the  main 
question.  Eusebius  does  indeed  speak  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  third  class,  the  voOa;  but  immediately  preceding  are  these 
-words  respecting  the  Apocalypse  :  "  Some  reject  it,  others  place  it 
among  the  acknowledged"  Now  when  he  proceeds:  "  Among  these 
some  reckon  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  also,"  we  may  understand  by 
these,  either  the  acknowledged  writings,  opoXoyoiptva,  or  those  of  the 
third  class,  vo&a.  The  difference  between  the  two  positions  is  materi- 
al, and  we  cannot  at  first  blush  perceive  any  reason  for  a  decision  in 
favor  of  cither. 

Yet  it  would  seem,  that  when  the  object  is  to  make  divisions  into 
classes,  the  title  of  the  class  must  be  intended  for  the  things  ranged  un- 
der it,  and  not  a  minor  clause,  which  has  accidentally  got  into  the  con- 
nexion. Besides,  the  words  xai  ttjjo?  tovrotg,  i'n  if,  tjdij  6'  iv  rov- 
to<£,  all  refer  back  to  the  title  of  the  class  *V  xoig  vo&oiz.  And  fur- 
ther, it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  rtvt'g,  (some,)  could  not  in  this  case 
set  up  their  opinion  as  a  general  acknowledgment,  any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  this  acknowledgment  was  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  give  it  a  place  in  the  first  class.  And  if  the  general  opinion 
had  been  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  some  could  appeal  with  reason  to  its 
general  reception  in  answer  to  the  opposing  party,  Eusebius  would  have 
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proceeded  ns  he  did  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  have  inserted  this  Grape) 
under  both  classes. 

Had  the  historian  concluded  his  account  of  the  Canon  here,  we  should 
find  no  difficulty  in  his  general  division.  But  now,  after  having  clearly 
distinguished  the  ttptil*y6fi**u  and  ro&a  from  each  other,  he  concludes 
thus:  All  these  belong  to  the  disputed  writings,  ruvxa  ftiv  nana  rot* 
aml*yof4i'*otv  or  Htj.  Thus  he  annihilates  the  proposed  division,  and 
falls  into  another  which  confounds  its  two  last  members. 

Further  on  we  first  meet  with  a  clear  exhibition  of  this  division.  In 
concluding  his  account  of  the  age  of  the  Apostles  and  their  history,  he 
mentions  their  writings  once  more  in  these  words:  "  So  much  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  respecting  themselves  and  the  sacred  Scriptures 
which  they  left  behind  them,  and  also  respecting  the  disputed  writings, 
avultfo/iivtor,  from  which  we  have  distinguished  the  wholly  spurious, 
navrtkio;  rofru,  which  deviate  from  the  Apostolic  doctrines."  (III.  31.) 
Here  the  ni#a  are  those  which  deviate  from  pure  doctrine ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  former  division,  such  writings  rye  akfjOorg  opOo- 
do&ag  anayouaai,  were  not  so  much  as  deemed  worthy  of  the  third 
class,  did  not  deserve  even  to  be  called  voOa;  outii  i»  toig  vo&oig  uv- 
ret  xaxataxiiop. 

When  the  heretical  books,  constituting  a  species  of  Christian  litera- 
ture which  in  profane  criticism  had  no  name  or  class,  were  notwith- 
standing introduced  into  one  of  these  classes,  the  consequence  of  this 
erroneous  proceeding  was,  that  the  genuine  works  of  Christian  writers 
were  thrust  forward  into  a  better  class,  the  Antilegoroena  ;  and  thus 
two  classes  were  thrown  into  one.  This  mode  of  division  the  historian 
wished  to  notice,  and  very  injudiciously  patched  it  on  as  the  conclusion 
of  his  main  passage  respecting  the  Canon. 

By  a  gross  blunder,  a  third  division  is  obscurely  presented  in  III. 
525  ;  or  rather,  it  was  at  first  regarded  as  the  principal  division  and 
then  lost  sight  of.    It  is  the  division  into  tvota&tjxovg  and  ovx  *V- 
dta&rjxovg,  books  belonging  to  the  Testament,  and  books  not  belong- 
ing to  it.     He  commences  wkh  the  promise  to  notice  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  rrjg  xaivrjg  dta&rjxyg ;  but  he  soon  wanders  from 
his  aim,  and  adds  the  avtiXe/ontva.  and  vofta.    Afterwards  he  recol- 
lects his  first  proposal,  and  excuses  himself  by  saying,  that  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  enumerate  the  latter,  though  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
New  Testament.    Had  Eusebius  used  the  requisite  precision,  he  would 
first  hate  distinguished  the  irdiatirjxovg  and  the  ovx  ivdtai>t)xovg ;  and 
then  have  subdivided  the  latter  into  avtiktyoptpag  and  vodug  yyaqdg. 
He  would  then  have  observed  that  there  was  also  a  division,  according 
to  which  the  heretical  writings  composed  the  third  class,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  orthodox  fathers  were  elevated  to  a  place  among  the  doubtful 
Apostolical  productions.    For,  plainly,  he  has  referred  to  three  wholly 
distinct  divisions,  which  he  found  already  made,  and  which  he  has  con- 
founded instead  of  explaining. 

Hence,  so  long  as  we  proceed  in  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable 
passage,  upon  the  supposition  that  our  aim  must  be  to  make  these  three 
classifications  harmonize,  or  to  throw  light  upon  one  from  the  other,  we 
nay  employ  ourselves  forever  without  success. 
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Such,  nearly,  was  the  state  of  things  previously  to  the  great  Nicene 
Council ;  for  it  was  before  this  that  Eusebius  wrote  his  church-history. 
Not  long  after  this  convention  of  the  Christian  ministry,  the  public 
opinion  was  turned  in  favor  of  the  books  which  the  historian  numbered 
among  the  dvnXryoptva  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  catalogues  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  western  churches,  overlooking  this  distinction  as 
not  existing,  place  them  upon  a  level  with  the  acknowledged  Scriptures, 
and  present  different  classifications.  In  respect  to  the  Apocalypse  a- 
lone,  the  favorite  opinion  of  the  Asiatics  was  yet  too  recent  for  them  to 
desire  or  to  be  able  to  give  it  up  immediately. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  enjoins  it  upon  his  disciples  to  read  only  the  opo- 
Xoyovptrct,  leaving  wholly  untouched  the  apqifiaXXoptvu  and  atioxQv- 
q>u.1  In  naming  what  parts  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  read,  he 
enumerates  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  fourteen  Epistles  of 
Paul,  and  seven  Catholic  Epistles ;  concluding  with  the  repeated  injunc- 
tion :  "  only  these  should  be  read."2  He  does  indeed  still  make  use 
of  the  old  terms  of  classification,  but  he  admits  under  the  opoXoyovpt- 
vo,  which  alone  were  to  be  read,  the  avxtXiyoptvu  of  Eusebius,  and 
omits  the  Apocalypse,  according  to  the  custom  of  many  Asiatics  of  that 
period.  Gregory  Nazianzen  expresses  himself  nearly  in  the  same  way 
in  his  Iambics  ;*  as  also  the  celebrated  and  much  disputed  Laodicean 
Canon.4    Amphilochius  alone  recurs  again  to  the  old  representation.5 

Athanasius  divides  the  books  which,  with  various  grounds  of  preten- 
sions, aspired  to  canonical  authority,  into  three  classes ;  into  xuvoviQo- 
fitpa,  really  canonical  writings,  among  which  be  reckons  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  fourteen  Pauline  and  seven  Catholic  Epis- 
tles, and  the  Apocalypse  ;  aixtyttooxoptvu,  which  are  by  consent  read 
in  the  church,  e.  g.  the  Instructions  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Shepherd; 
and  lastly,  anoxovqja,  under  which  term  were  comprehended  all  those 
writings  which  were  forged  under  authoritative  names  or  were  otherwise 
of  spurious  origin.6 

The  Latins  proceeded  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Kufinus.  They  made  three  classes.  The  first  compre- 
hended the  Libros  Canonicos  ;  the  second  those  which  were  read  with 
them,  as  the  Shepherd  and  the  Judicium  Petri,  which  were  called  Eo 
cUsiastici.     The  rest  they  too  called  Apocryphos? 

Whence  now  this  change  ?  The  testimony  of  the  fathers  of  preced- 
ing centuries  on  this  subject  always  continued  the  same :  as  far  as  de- 
pended on  these,  there  could  be  no  change.    The  solution  ean  be  given 

only  by  the  events  of  the  period.    True,  the  great  Synod  passed  no  or- 

 — .  _  -  .  _^ . .  . . .  .. 

l  Cyril.  Catechea.  IV.  §33. 

*  Cyril.  I.e.  §36. 

3  Gregory  Naxinnz.  Opp.  T.  II.  p.  98. 

«  SpittWn  "  Kritisehe  Unlersuchung  des  Gflsten  Laodicenischen  Kanorn." 
Bremen.  1777. 

*  Inior  Opp.  Greg.  Nazianz.  T  U.  p.  100. 
6  Fragment.  Epistolae  Feetal. 

"  Rnffin.  Expoait.  in  Symbol.  A  post.  c.  37.  38. 
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dinance  or  decree,  to  which  this  remarkable  change  can  be  ascribed  ; 
but  the  first  convocation  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  numerous  councils  which  immediately  followed  it,  afforded  easy  con- 
ference as  to  church-usages  and  ancient  traditional  regulations  in  re- 
spect to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  these  usages  and  regulations  had  been 
preserved  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  From  mu- 
tual communication  and  comparison  of  usages,  new  and  formerly  un- 
known grounds  of  decision  respecting  the  Canon  might  be  obtained. 
In  this  way,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  testimony  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  doubt  thence  arising  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  a  satisfactory  assurance  might  be  obtained,  by 
means  of  the  evidence  of  traditional  opinion  and  church-usage.  The 
change  which  rapidly  succeeded,  its  universality  and  uniformity  in  A- 
sia,  Africa  and  Europe,  the  period  at  which  it  happened,  all  point  to  this 
cause  as  the  only  oue  to  which  it  can  be  attributed. 

What  degree  of  weight  is  to  be  accorded  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
usage  and  traditional  public  opinion,  can  be  belter  determined  by  law- 
yers than  theologians,  for  the  latter  ascribe  different  degrees  of  impor- 
tance to  tli em  according  to  their  respective  creeds. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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The  fate  which  has  befallen  other  works  of  antiquity,  befel  the  New 
Testament  likewise ;  the  carelessness  of  the  librarii  caused  errors  in 
the  transcripts,  which  gradually  spread  into  a  great  number  of  copies. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  New  Testament  has  had  the  peculiar  fate  of 
suffering  more  by  intentional  alterations  than  the  works  of  profane  liter- 
ature. It  is  inconceivable,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  reverence  with 
which  these  writings  were  received,  and  the  reputation  of  sanctity 
which  they  possessed,  that  such  a  thing  could  have  happened ;  and  yet 
it  did,  and  the  heretics,  to  whom  it  would  perhaps  be  attributed,  had  no 
share  in  it. 

There  are  indeed  but  few  of  them,  to  whom  the  orthodox  fathers  im- 
pute so  malicious  an  act  And  to  these  was  opposed  an  uncommon  vi- 
gilance in  keeping  their  copies  from  the  hands  of  the  orthodox,  and  a 
general  and  powerful  prejudice  against  them,  over  which  such  attempts, 
if  made,  could  meet  with  little  success.  When  a  single  trace  of  their 
criminality  had  been  discovered,  they  were  no  longer  allowed  that  jus- 
tice which  was  their  due ;  they  were  not  trusted  even  when  they  were 
innocent.  Marc  ton  was  often  charged  with  wilful  alterations  of  passa- 
ges, which  were  read  exactly  so  by  some  of  the  fathers,  and  are  found 
thus  in  contemporary  teachers  of  the  dominant  party. 
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Nevertheless,  we  meet  with  such  phenomena  in  the  New  Testament 
at  a  very  early  period  as  contravene  all  our  expectations.  If  we  adopt, 
as  our  terminus  comparationis,  the  unanimous  text  of  several  hundred 
manuscripts,  which  have  reached  our  time,  or  that  of  the  versions  of  the 
fourth  century  and  of  the  writers  who  then  and  afterwards  cite  the  New 
Testament,  and  compare  with  it  the  citations  of  the  oldest  fathers  till 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we  cannot  deny  that  strange  things  had 
happened  in  individual  MSS.  even  at  this  early  period. 

To  give  some  proof  of  this  beforehand,  we  will  select  a  few  cita- 
tions from  the  writings  of  a  father,  who  adorned  this  early  period  with 
his  learning.  I  mean  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  complains  within  his 
days,  of  men  who  had  made  alterations  in  the  Gospels,  tup  fuxaTititp- 
zajv  to  tvayytkta.  He  supports  his  charge  by  the  following  example, 
which  probably  occurred  in  some  MSS.  after  Matt  5:  9:  at  least  he  has 
cited  it  in  this  connexion  :  paxagtoi  oi  dtdtoiyutpot  uno  r#/j  dtxaio- 
ovpjji,  on  uvroi  tooviat  itutoi  xai  ftuxdgtoi  oi  dtdiwyut'vot  i'ptxa  i- 
(tov  on  i'zovoi  lonov,  bnov  ov  dnay0t}OOPtai} 

Yet  the  MS.  which  he  followed  had  several,  if  not  so  gross,  yet  im- 
portant deviations.  Among  others  he  appeals  to  the  following  words  of 
our  Saviour:  ahtlxt  to  utydka,  xai  to  uixgd  vu7p  ngooredijntrait 
xai  all  the  to  inovgapta,  xai  rd  iniytta  vplp  TigoortOrjotrai.  To 
leave  no  doubt  in  what  connexion  he  read  this,  he  refers  to  the  same 
words  in  another  place,  where  they  occur  in  connexion  with  Matt. 
6:  32,  33.a 

In  the  passage,  Matt.  10:  42,  Clement  read  noTrjgtopyvxgov  vdatos, 
and  immediately  after,  instead  of  the  words :  dncjkt'or]  top  ptoOop  ou- 
rovt — anoktjtui  6  uto&oe  avrov.3  There  is  but  a  single  one  in  all  our 
stock  of  MSS.  which  contains  this  reading. 

A  similar  case  occurs  in  Matt.  23: 27,  o'inptt  t^atdtv  uiv  (paivovrai 
owulot,  which  Clement  gives  thus  :  t^cjOtp  6  ruqog  qaivnai  oigalos 
toatOtp  di  yt'fiti.4  And  Matt.  25:  41,  tig  to  nvg  to  aitaviov,  to  r/rot- 
ftaautpov,  which  is  quoted  in  Clement,  and  also  in  Justin  Martyr  thus : 
tig  to  Ttvg  uiwviop  o  qtotftaotp  6  ixait^g  uov?  Of  all  the  ancient 
MSS.  there  is  only  the  one  before  mentioned,  which  coincides  with 
these  peculiarities. 

Several  such  variations  as  these  are  observable  in  this  writer ;  nor  is 
he  the  only  one  who  deviates  from  the  text  in  this  way.  He  has  respec- 
table and  illustrious  predecessors  in  this  matter,  such  as  Irenaeus,  Justin 
Martyr,  (as  we  have  just  seen  in  one  instance,)  and  others,  to  whom 
the  same  observation  is  applicable,  as  we  might  soon  be  convinced  by 
proofs. 

We  cease  to  be  surprised  at  these  facts,  when  we  find  Origen,  at  the 
close  of  this  period,  expressing  himself  as  follows  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Gospels.    "  It  might  appear  wrong"  (he  is  speaking  of  Matt 

1  Lib.  IV.  Strom,  c.  6.  near  the  end. 

*  Lib.  I.  Strom,  c.  24.  Origenea,  De  Orat.  c.  2. 
3  Quia  divea  aalvetur,  c.  31. 

*  Paedagog.  Lib.  III.  Edit.  Sylbarg  et  Heina.  p.  241.  Edit.  Venet.  Tom.  I. 
p.  282.  3      *  V 

»  Cobortat.  ad  Gont.  c.  9.  Justin.  Dialog,  eum  Tryphon.  e.  76. 
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19:  19  :  a/anyone  ror  nXtjofop,)  "to  assert  that  these  words  are  inter- 
polated here,  were  it  not  that  there  is  such  a  difference  in  many  other 
places  between  the  copies  of  the  Gospels,  that  neither  those  of  Matthew 
nor  those  of  the  other  Evangelists  agree  together.  The  difference  in 
MSS.  has  now,"  he  proceeds, "  become  really  great,  both  from  the  care- 
lessness of  copyists,  and  also  from  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  those  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  correction  of  the  copies  ;  and  further  from  emen- 
dations, additions  and  omissions,  made  by  many  according  to  their  own 
judgment.    In  the  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  indeed,  we  have,  by 

the  help  of  God,  remedied  this  confusion,  and  have  marked 

with  an  obelisk  in  the  Septuagint  what  was  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  as 
we  did  not  venture  to  reject  it  wholly  ;  other  passages  we  have  added  . 
with  an  asterisk."1 

The  ancients  called  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  of  the  first  period,  the 
xotvtj  txdootg  or  vulgaris  editio*  in  which  the  private  judgment  and 
good  pleasure  of  every  reader  and  copyist  assumed  such  unlimited  scope, 
that  finally  stern  necessity  occasioned  a  revision  of  the  text  in  various 
countries. 

The  expression  is  borrowed  from  the  Alexandrian  critics,  by  whom 
particularly  the  expressions  xotvij  txdootg,  xotvrj  dfu/twotg,  often  only 
xo/j  ),,  and  also  dfjftoitxt}  txdootg,  were  used  respecting  the  old  unre- 
vised  text  of  Homer,  in  contradistinction  from  the  amended  editions, 
Stood  o'tottg, of  Aristarchus,  Zenodotus,  and  others.3  When  the  Version 
of  the  LXX  had  reached  a  state  like  that  of  the  old  Homeric  text,  the 
same  critical  denomination  was  applied  to  it  likewise,  in  reference  to 
Origen's  revision.4  Jerome  made  use  of  this  term  to  designate  the 
earlier  corrupt  text  of  the  Latin  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  renders  xotvi'i  by  communis,  and  dyftOTtxr}  txdootg  by  vul- 
gata  edilio.9 

After  shewing  that  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  in  a  condi- 
tion similar  to  the  ancient  state  of  Homer's  works,  or  the  Version  of  the 
LXX,  we  shall  be  justified  in  denominating  this  its  condition  until 
the  revision  which  took  place  in  the  third  century,  the  period  of  the 
xotvt]  txdootg. 


1  A'rti  ei  fiiv  fit)  xai  -xtqt  aXXtuv  ttoIXiZv  ftuttpuvia  itv  TTfftk  uXkijla  tojv  dvrtypa- 
f*»vt  vxnt  Trdyza  to  xard  Max&atov  to,  oivtfSttv  djJ.ip.otfj  dftoiwe  Si  xal  rd  /.otird 

tinyyilut  vrv  Si  Stjiovdrt  i)  twv  dvTtyQtupwr  SiatfOQd,  the  and  („t!'t>  uia; 

ttvosp  ; on v  the  dn6  TuXftrjs  rtw'iv  fwz&rods  rrjs  StotfhuQttos  twv  ygatpo/iiwiv , 
tire  xai  «  Tri  rtof  rd  iavroif  Soxovvra  iv  r>/  Sioy9u.oti  TTQOOTf&ivrtuv >  »/  d<patj>ovp- 
rvtp.    Tip  fiiv  olv  iv  roit  dvrty(?atp<HS  r?/s  naXatde  Sia&r'/XTje  Suxaiovtav  &tov  Si- 

Suvros  f'eopty  iaado&at  In  Mutt.  Tom.  XV.  Vol.  HI.  Ed.  Ruei.  p.  671. 

or  Ed.  fiueiii  Colon,  p.  381. 

9  Hieronym.  Ep.  CVI.  n.  e.  Ad  Suniim  et  Fretellam.  "  Sed  hoc  interest  in- 
ter  utranique,  quod  xotv?}  pro  locie  et  temporibus,  et  pro  voluntate  scriptoram 
vetoa  corrupta  editio  eat." 

3  Schol.  in  II.  B.  53.  Ed.  Waasenberg.  Francck.  1783.  Schol.  Ambrosian.  in 
Od*M.  K.  74.  Ed.  Maii.  Schol.  Marcian.  Villoiaon  in  II.  B.  169.  P.  214.  X.  468. 
0.344. 

«  Hieron.  id  Sun.  et  Fret.  §  2.  "  Quam  Origines  et  Caesariensia  Eusebius, 
Graeciae  tractatoret,  xotvtjv,  id  eat  coinmunem  appellant  atque  vul- 

fatam.  * 

a  Hieron.  L.  eit.  et  Comment,  in  Matt.  13:  35.    In  Ep.  ad  Galet.  5.  24. 
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Now  if  we  find  among  our  literary  stores  any  ancient  MS.  which  de- 
viates remarkably  from  the  text  of  later  times,  and  presents  those  read- 
ings which  we  have  just  extracted  from  Clement — which  contains  not 
only  these  and  many  others  occurring  in  the  writings  of  this  father,  but 
the  variations  and  peculiarities  of  the  oldest  fathers  generally,  down  to 
the  third  century,  or  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  them — may  we  not 
say,  that  it  expresses  the  text  of  the  period  preceding  any  critical  labors 
upon  it,  or  in  other  words  the  xoirtj  txdoaigl 

Such  an  one  we  possess  in  the  celebrated  Cambridge  MS.  which 
contains  the  remarkable  readings  previously  quoted  from  Clement. 
This  too,  almost  alone,  presents  us  in  its  text  the  various  readings  in  all 
the  most  ancient  fathers.  In  criticism  it  is  called  D,  under  which  de- 
signation it  appears  in  this  work. 

We  will  first  establish  the  fact  as  to  its  text  more  fully,  and  then  offer 
some  remarks  upon  it.  The  former  examples  were  taken  from  Mat- 
thew ;  the  following  are  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

In  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  after  the  words :  "  This  is 
my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  (Luke  3:  22,)  Clement 
adds:  iyo)  atjutgov  ytyivTjxa  at.  .  .  .  Justin  Martyr  also1  has  this  ad- 
dition. The  only  manuscript  which  contains  it  is  D.  Luke  2: 49,  ovx 
rjSnn,  Irenaeus  has  cited  in  the  Greek  text,9  which  is  extant  in  this 
passage,  ovx  oidart ;  D  likewise  reads  thus.  According  toEpiphanius, 
Marcion  had  in  his  copy  in  Luke  5: 14,  Ypu  a'e  uagrvgio*  n  vulv  rovro. 
The  father  regarded  this  variation  as  having  originated  with  the  here- 
tic ;  yet  D  reads  precisely  thus,  and  we  may  be  the  more  certain  that  it 
is  a  genuine  ancient  reading,  as  Marcion's  most  zealous  adversary  had 
it  in  his  own  copy  :  "  Itaque  adjecit  (Christus),  ut  sit  vobis  in  testimoni- 
um sine  dubio,  quod  testabatur,  se  legem  non  dissolvere,  scd  implere," 
etc.3  There  is  as  little  ground  for  supposing  that  Marcion  changed  the 
words,  (Luke  8: 42.)  tv  dt  rep"  vnaynv  into  fyt'piro  i»  rto  vnayup ;  for 
D  and  two  other  ancient  MSS.  read  thus,  and,  besides,  the  Latin  trans- 
lators of  this  time  found  the  same  reading  in  the  copies  which  they 
used.  (Cod.  Vcronens.  Cod.  Verctll.  in  Blanch.  Evangel  Qua  dr.) 
According  to  Epiphanius,  he  had  likewise  in  Luke  8:  45,  instead  of  rig 
6  aya/itvog  aov,  the  equivalent  words  tie  ui  Vtparo,  exactly  like  D  and 
Origen.  In  Luke  9:  22,  jthere  stood  in  Marcion's  copy,  according  to 
Epiphanius,  instead  of  rrt  rgtrg  rjut'pq, — /lira  rgils  rjuf'gag.  Tertul- 
lian  read  una  tijp  igirtjv  rjut'gav,  between  the  other  two  readings.4 
In  Luke  24:  37,  likewise,  where  Marcion  read  quvruoua  itiugtlv,  in- 
stead of  the  difficult  nviuua  &*<ogi7t>,  agreeing  with  the  Codex  D,  there 
is  no  appearance  of  corruption.  If  the  reading  had  been  designed  to 
favor  the  doctrine  of  the  Phantasiasts,  he  must  have  altered  orsuppress- 

1  Clem.  Ptedagog.  L.  I.  p.  92.  Huinsii  et  Sylburg.  p.  113.  Venet.  Justin.  Dial, 
cam  Tryph.  c.  88. 

9  L.  I.  Advtra.  Haem.  c.  20.  n.  2. 

3  Tertullian,  Lib.  IV.  Adr.  Marcion. 

«  Adr.  Marcion.  L.  IV.  c.  21. 
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ed  the  verses  following,  which  be  has  not  done.1  But  we  cannot  spend 
any  more  time  upon  the  Marcionite  readings,  although  they  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  the  text  of  this  period.  Very  many  of  them  occur  in 
D,  and  no  suspicion  of  intentional  corruption  can  be  defended. 

In  Luke  9:  60,  Irenaeus  has  in  the  Greek  :a  ov  d£  nogtvtitlg  Siay- 
ytXXt,  with  which  D  alone  agrees ;  and  v.  61,  they  again  read  alike  :3*W- 
rgtipov  Ht  (ao*  nodStov.  In  v. 02, Clement  has  the  following  peculiar  read- 
ing 'tig  xa  out  am  fiXtnotp  xat  inifiaXajp  xrjv  yriga  aviov  in'  ugox- 
por*  which  occurs  in  no  MS.  but  D.  Justin  Martyr  adds,  after  the  words : 
©  a&trojv  vpag,  ifii  ddtxti,  (Luke  10:  16)  the  words  :  o  di  fyou  dxov- 
mr,  dxoiftt  xov  dnooxtiXavxog  utt  as  in  Hippolytus  and  in  D.5  Luke 
12:  11  Clement  has  quoted  thus:  oxap  di  qt'govoiv  tig  rug,  and  fit? 
noofttgifivujt ;  the  rj  t/,  however,  before  unoloyyjorjoOt,  he  has  omit- 
ted6—exactly  as  in  D.  The  passage,  Luke  12:  27  :  nw?  at/£dm*  ov 
xoma,  ovAi  vtj&tt,  he  gives  thus  :  naif  ovxt  vij{ttt,  ovxt  vyaipti1 — ex- 
actly as  it  occurs  in  D  alone.  This  MS.  in  Luke  12:  48,  instead  of: 
ntgutooxtgov  aitrjoovaiv  avrov,  has  the  words  :  nXf'op  anuixi]oovotp 
avxop.  From  a  free  citation  by  Justin,  we  perceive  that  his  text  con- 
tained this  variation;  for  he  uses  nXiop  d7iatrt0yotxai,  in  which  Cle- 
ment coincides  with  him.8  Instead  of :  ip  xij  dtvxtga  xat  zrj  xgixt]  a,v- 
Xaxriy  (Luke  12:  38.)  the  Latin  translator  of  Irenaeus  reads :  M  Et  si 
venerit  in  vespertina  vigilia  :"9  we  find  the  Greek  exactly  so  in  Marcion 
and  in  D :  ty  iontpipij  qvXaxij.  In  Justin  there  occurs  instead  of  oi 
igfdxat  xr,g  ddtxiag  (Luke  VS:  27.),  igydxat  dvopiag  :  bo  also  in  the 
second  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  (if  indeed  it  be  his,)10  and  in  the 
Codex  D.  Clement  of  Alexandria  omits  vno  xtvog  after  xXti&rjg,  (Luke 
14:  8.)  and  v.  10,  for  noptv&tig  upartioai  tig  toxaxov  xonov,  he  reads  : 
tig  x6v  to%axop  xonov  apdmnxt.  Soon  after  (v.  16.)  he  says  dtinvop 
fityap.11  All  this  we  find  exactly  so  in  D.  In  Luke  19:  5,  otjfitgov 
fag  iv  xo?  olxqt  is  expressed  by  Irenaeus,  in  the  Greek  fragments  of  his 
writings,15' thus :  ori  ofytgop  ip  za}  o/xw,  which  appears  in  no  MS. 
but  D.  Clement  says  for  iw  fyovxi  doOtjotxat,  (Luke  19:  26.)  tw  t%- 
orxt  itgooxi&rjottat,13  and  D,  ngoori&txai.  They  alone  exchange 
didco/ii  here  for  ngoori&ijfti.  In  Luke  23:  46.  MS.  D  and  Justin  Mar- 
tyr14 resemble  each  other  in  the  words  nagaxt&iJtAi  and  nagaxi&tpat. 

"  1  Tertull.  L.  IV.  Adv.  Marc.  c.  42.  43.  De  carne  Chriati,  c.  5. 

*  LI.  Adv.  Haer.  c.  8.  n.  3. 
3  Iren.  loc.  cit. 

*  L.  VII.  Strom,  c.  16. 

5  Justin.  Apol.  Major,  c.  16.  Hippolvt.  de  Chariamat.  c.  26.  Tha  Latin  ver- 
aion  of  Irenaeus  :  Praef.  ad  Lib.  III.  Adv.  Haeres. 

6  Strom.  L.  IV.  e.  9. 

7  Paedagog.  L.  II.  Sylb.  198.  Venet.  231. 

8  Jastin.  Apol.  Maj.  c.  17.  Clem.  Strom.  L.  II.  e.  nit. 

9  L.  V.  Adv.  Haoree.  c.  34.  n.  2. 

10  JoaUn.  Apol.  Maj.  c.  16.  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  II.  c.  4. 

11  Paedagog.  L.  II.  p.  141.  Sylburg.  and  165.  Ed.  Venet. 
W  L.  I.e. VIII.  n.  3. 

13  Strom.  L.  VII.  c.  10. 
M  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  105. 
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If  we  should  bring  into  comparison  here  likewise  the  writings  of  Qri- 
gcn  which  he  composed  before  any  amended  text  existed,  we  should 
obtain  a  very  great  addition  to  the  evidence  for  the  position,  that  the 
Cambridge  MS.  preserves  in  its  peculiarities  the  readings  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

It  is  therefore  a  copy  of  the  xowt)  inducts ;  and  its  condition  agrees 
with  that  picture  which  Origen  has  drawn  of  the  text  of  this  period,  so 
that  our  position  wants  nothing  as  respects  philological  evidence. 

The  text  was  circulated  in  this  state,  until  finally  the  necessity  of  a 
general  emendation  was  perceived,  and  called  forth  in  many  places  men 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  meritorious  occupation.  From  this  time 
the  vulgaris  editio  gradually  disappeared  from  the  churches,  from  the 
desks  of  the  readers,  and  from  the  hands  of  private  persons ;  and  pos- 
terity would  have  almost  wholly  lost  it,  had  it  not  been  preserved  by 
the  obstinacy  of  certain  countries,  in  which  laborious  search  has  been 
made  for  it  in  later  times.  But  we  must  not  now  proceed  further  in 
these  investigations.  We  will  first  make  use  of  the  means  we  have  of 
explaining  in  what  way  the  orthodox,  with  perfectly  honest  intentions, 
and  with  all  the  reverence  which  they  had  for  the  sacred  books,  could 
have  been  the  authors  of  such  disorder  in  them. 

§  24. 

The  citations  of  the  fathers  would  have  left  us  very  much  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  history  of  the  text  during  this  period,  had  there  not  been 
preserved  a  MS.  in  which  the  alterations  and  accidents  which  it  met 
with  are  laid  before  us,  so  as  to  be  easily  inspected.  All  we  have  to  do,  in 
order  to  delineate  the  rise  of  these  alterations,  is  to  make  use  of  our 
eyes  and  then  put  together  our  observations.  Errors  of  the  copyist  in 
writing  must  not  be  taken  into  account ;  for  who  could  write  their  his- 
tory 1  There  are  innumerable  species  of  them,  and  there  is  no  point  of 
union  from  which  we  can  consider  them  all  at  once. 

I.  It  waa  an  object  of  the  readers  of  the  Bible  to  make  it  as  intelli- 
gible to  themselves  as  possible.  With  this  view,  they  often  wrote,  in- 
stead of  an  unintelligible  expression,  one  more  plain  above  the  line  or 
in  the  margin  of  their  MS ;  for  every  body  knows  that  this  last  is  the 
place  which  readers  have  always  appropriated  to  themselves  for  their 
own  remarks.  Such  an  obscure  expression  was,  for  example,  to  a 
Greek,  the  word  xqvaog,  Mark,  12:  14 ;  the  genuine  Greek  word,  tm- 
xMf  ukaiov,  capitation-tax,  was  therefore  placed  by  its  side.  Tbis  was 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  text  by  a  transcriber,  and  so  got  into  MS. 
D.  Some  one  imagined  Luke  12:  86,  seq.  to  have  reference  to  the 
day-time.  Now  the  rght]  qvXuxr),  according  to  the  Greek  reckoning, 
was  the  fttaovuxitop ;  and  in  order  to  remedy  the  misapprehension 
which  might  arise,  he  explained  the  expression  in  accordance  with  the 
Roman  custom,  whichdivided  the  day  in  quatuor  excubias^  adding  in 
the  margin,  iontgipri  (fvXaxrj,  which  afterwards  crept  into  several 
MSS.  He  must  have  been  a  person  of  some  learning,  who  explained 
the  words  rglaxopra  dgyvgta  in  Matt  26:  15,  (which  to  Jews  alone  are 
precise  and  intelligible,)  by  tglaxovra  OTcnijgae.  This  love  of  expla- 
nation shows  itself  in  the  valuable  MS.  D,  not  merely  in  single  words, 
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but  even  in  whole  clauses.   E.  g.  Mark  10:  12,  idp  y\  vri  dnokvay  tor 
urdpa  avtrjg  is  so  expressed  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  customs  of 
(be  Greeks,  according  to >  which  dnoXi'ttp  and  dnoTttftTittp  were  used 
only  of  the  man,  while  anoXtfattp,  discedere,  merely,  was  allowed  to 
the  woman,  she  being  permitted  to  give  the  dnoXtliftatg  ypd/jua. 
Hence  the  vulgaris  editio  altered  this  clause  according  to  the  Greek 
customs:  yvpr,  tap  *l#0»7  eJno  lovdpdpdg  xal  yo/njoi;.    The  phrase- 
ology* Cqtovriti  tifptvoui  rt  fx  tov  oroftarog  avrov,'  it  a  y.aTtjvoo.  .  . 
Lake  1 1 :  54,  was  too  foreign  to  be  generally  understood ;  some  person 
therefore  substituted  one  more  plain  :  it}xuvprtg  dtfop/urjp  t«k»  Xafttlp 
avtov,  tpu  fi'fjmat  xurt}yooi(nut  avrov.    Such  explanations,  however, 
sometimes  succeeded  but  ill I ;  e.  g.  Luke  J3:  1  i,  where  the  oriental  ex- 
pression :  npfvuu  ifpva*  dath'rttug,  was  forced  to  make  way  for  the 
infelicitous  explanation  :  iv  do&i'ptta  rjp  tov  nptvuarog.    The  altera- 
tions which  arose  in  the  teat,  from  the  aim  to  render  it  more  intelligi- 
ble, are  seen  in  great  numbers  in  our  MS.  of  the  vulgaris  editio,  and 
are  found  in  eases  which  could  present  no  difficulty  to  a  reader  who 
could  make  even  moderate  pretensions  to  understanding. 

II.  The  many  Hebraisms  which  constitute  one  peculiarity  of  the 
New  Testament  could  not  count  upon  the  approbation  of  Greek  gram- 
marians. Such  difficult  applications  of  words  and  foreign  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  could  not  but  occasion  criticism  among  a  people 
who  were  very  much  inclined  to  it,  and  laid  great  stress  on  purity  of 
diction.  Hence  Luke  90:  ll,rrooo*'##ro  ntutyai,  nVcb  S]CY\  was  al- 
tered to  intftyfp,  and  Mark  2:  15,  h  rtp  xaxaxtla&ai  avtop,  into  xara- 
xttutrtop  ai/rur;  and  John  11:  33,  tv^Qip.  rtj»  nptiu.  xal  trdpaltv 
(avrov,  into  Irctpavtfi?  ry  rtpt vuar^  mg  tppptfttoutpog.  Thus,  too,  the 
rough  Jewish  construction  tnet  Si  iitXripoiae  itdpra  rd  ptjuara  avtov 
tig  rag  axoag  rov  Xaov,  tiorjX&tp  tig  Kantppaovu^  (Luke  7:  1.)  was 
exchanged  for  the  easy  Greek  sentence  :  on  titXtjntp  ndvra  id  $r}  ft  eu- 
ro XaXarr,  ijWfp  tig  Aaq>tp. 

Numerous  as  are  the  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  xoivfj  txdoaig,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true  that  it  contains  many  Hebraisms  which  were  afterwards 
extirpated  by  those  who  in  the  third  century,  with  similar  views  and 
critical  penetration,  accomplished  recensions  of  the  text.  I  will  pre- 
sent some  proofs  of  this  important  remark.  The  later  text  reads,  Mark 
14: 25,  ovxtrt  ov  fir]  n/w,  where  D  still  has  nQoa&di  nittv— Luke  12: 
10,  D  reads  :  dytQriatrai  ot/rw,  ttg  Si  to  nvtypa  dyiov  ovx  dqt&rjot- 
ro#,  while  the  later  text  has:  dyt&Tjotrai  aviw'  jo  di  tig  ro  dytov 
nrtvfta  filaaq  rjftrjoavrt  ovx  dytftqatrut.  And  John  9:  11,  dnrX&ov 
ovv  xoi  ipt\pupr)v,  xal  ijX&op  (iXtntov,  while  the  later  text  reads :  o- 
ntl&ojp  xal  rutpdufpog  dptyXtxpa. 

III.  Others  labored  in  a  different  way  to  make  the  text  plainer,  or 
to  give  it  greater  circumstantiality,  writing  the  language  of  one  Evan- 
gelist respecting  an  occurrence  in  the  margin  of  another.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  illustrate  the  text  in  this  way,  but  by  degrees  the  notes  final- 
ly got  into  the  text  itself.  This  is  too  well  known  to  require  examples 
for  proof;  bat  I  will  give  a  single  one  on  account  of  its  peculiar  absurd- 
ity. In  Mark  13:  2,  where  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  coming  desolation, 
and  says  that  one  stone  shall  not  be  left  upon  another,  the  xoirrj  hdo- 
atg  proceeds  :  xal  dtd  Tpt&p  tjut'po)p  aXXog  dvaartjotrat  dvtv  X"Q*rp. 
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The  words  thus  joined  to  og  ov  pij  xaxuXvd^  are  evidently  the  sub- 
stance of  John  2:  19. 

Further,  when  the  Old  Testament  was  quoted  in  the  New  rather 
freely  and  not  so  as  to  give  the  complete  import  of  the  passage,  readers 
were  in  the  habit  of  adding  the  very  language  of  the  prophets,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  was  wanting.  E.  g.  Matt.  13.  14,  where  to  the  cita- 
tion dxo tj  uxouGfif,  Isaiah's  introduction  to  these  words  (6:  9),  nogiv- 
■Ofrf,  xut  eiTii  rw  A«cp  ioviw,  was  subjoined. 

IV.    It  is  most  probable  too  that  the  Harmonies  occasioned  consid- 
erable corruption  of  the  text.    The  method  in  which  Tatian  brought 
together  the  four  Gospels  is  but  little  known  ;  nor  is  it  certain  whether 
we  really  possess  the  plan  of  Ammonius  through  Victor  Capuanus  or 
not    The  xoivrj  txdootg  sometimes  contains  passages  in  which  the  text 
of  several  Evangelists  is  so  jumbled  together,  that  we  cannot  but  think 
it  to  be  the  artificial  arrangement  of  some  harmonist.    By  such  com- 
bination,  a  narration  frequently  obtained  a  minuteness  of  detail,  which 
induced  some  diligent  reader  to  write  it  down  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion in  the  margin  of  his  New  Testament.    When  once  there,  the  next 
transcriber  of  the  copy  did  it  the  hpnor  of  introducing  it  into  the  text 
itself.    Thus  I  account  for  the  remarkable  form  which  Luke  5:  19. 
has  obtained  in  the  MS.  D  :  xal  u:tooityuoui>itg  xovg  xtydpovg,  07101/ 
f/y,  xa^rjxav  top  xyufiftatov  ovv  xm  nuyaXvitxoj.    The  anoaxtyaaap- 
xtg  is  from  Mark  2:  4.  unoarf'yaoctv  xrtv  aityrtv.     But  the  harmonist 
joined  with  Mark'a  verb,  instead  of  oi*yt],  the  xegdftovg  of  Luke. 
From  Mark  he  took  further  iinov  ijt>  and  xgdppaiog,  and  the  expres- 
sion xadijxuv  was  borrowed  from  Luke.  In  Luke  are  found  the  words : 
oup  rcji  xXtvid/w'  but  as  there  was  a  xyuftflaxog  already  there,  the  na- 
yaXviixog  of  Mark  took  the  place  of  xXiptdiov,  and  thus  arose  avv  t<j» 
nayaXvuxw,  and  the  whole  becomes  as  we  find  it  in  this  MS.  The 
passage  Matt.  27:  28:  ivdvoayitg  uvtov,  i^dnov  71009  VQ° *<"  Jf*«- 
fAvda  xoxxli>rt»  ntpu'OTjxav  avto)  has  been  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Mark  (15:  17)  has  noyyvpup,  Luke  (23:  2),  iaOijia  ;  but  John  unites 
both  in  tftartop  nopqvyovp.  (19:  2.)    Mark  supplied  tvdvovotv,  which, 
however,  was  moulded  into  the  form  of  Matthew's  ixdvoavxtg ;  and  the 
latter  furnished  the  %Xafivdu  xoxxivtjv.    Now  the  supposed  harmony  of 
Ammonius  gave  this  passage  in  the  same  way,  according  to  Victor  : 
"  Et  exuentes  eum,  induunt  tunicam  purpuream,et  chlamydem  coccin- 
eam  circumdederunt  ei."1    In  thus  inferring  from  the  state  of  the  text 
in  particular  places,  that  it  originated  out  of  the  arrangement  of  some 
harmonist,  we  are  supported  by  other  facts.    The  Genealogy  of  Mat- 
thew, which  in  MS.  D  is  altered  according  to  that  by  Luke,  betrays  an 
attempt  of  the  kind  to  unite  the  two.  The  famous  interpolation  of  MS. 
D  in  Matt.  20:  28,  which  in  respect  to  magnitude  has  not  its  equal, 
sprang,  it  would  seem,  from  such  a  source.    Its  substance  seems  to  be 
in  Luke  16:  8 ;  but  it  is  given  with  peculiar  freedom  and  in  an  extend- 
ed form.   That  it  stood  in  some  connexion  with  other  precepts  of  Jesus, 
which  were  brought  together  on  account  of  their  similarity,  is  evident 
from  the  first  clause,  which  is  not  borrowed  from  Luke,  but  from  some 


■  Arnmonii  Alexand.  Sanctor.  Quntuor  Evangel.  Harmonia.  Interpr.  Victor* 
Epiac.  Capuano,  c.  CLXIX.  Galland.  Biblioth.  Pair.  Tom.  II. 
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other  source :  v/itlg  di  fi/rmi  tx  uixgov  av£rjoai  xai  ix  fitt'Covog  c- 
kaixov  ttfut.  From  this  introduction,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  those  discourses  of  our  Lord  in  which  he  speaks  to  his 
disciples  respecting  comparative  greatness,  as  he  did  on  several  occa- 
sions. If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  it  was  taken 
from  some  paraphrastic  harmony. 

V.  Sometimes  an  individual  found  a  passage  or  story  in  the  apocry- 
phal books  which  pleased  him,  and  he  wrote  it  in  some  suitable  place 
on  the  blank  space  in  his  copy.  It  only  needed  some  ignorant  librarius 
to  insert  it  in  the  next  copy  which  was  taken  of  the  former.  Thus  was 
introduced  the  story  in  Luke  6:  5:  r>7  avrij  rjuigqi  ftfaoduti>6g  ttva 
toyuZoutvov  no  oudftato),  tint*  uvrur  ~s4v&gami,  it  ftiv  otdag  ri 
nouig,  ftuxagiog  at  it  dt  fit?  oidag,  trnxurdgatog  xai  nugaftdnjg  tl 
toy  vouov.^  To  this,  probably,  a  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  is  to  be  as- 
cribed :  ravra  yug  ttxiovtxd  tgya  eigyu&io,  i*  dvftgaiitoig  (uv,  dgo- 
igtu  xai C*7«,  dtu  tovttuv  xai  Ttjg  dtxaioouviii  ovupoia  dtddoxoiv,  xai 
ivtgyii  /?io*>.1  It  came  into  his  text  from  the  Evangelium  infantiat 
Chrisli.  Strotb,  who  attempted  to  derive  it  from  the  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews,2 did  not  consider  that  that  book  commenced  with  the  baptism  of 
our  Lord,  and  thus  did  not  contain  the  history  of  his  youth. 

VI.  The  custom  of  reading  these  books  in  the  public  assemblies, 
frequently  procured  them  an  addition  by  a  foreign  hand.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  divide  them  into  stated  sections  for  reading ;  these  sections  sep- 
arated particular  narratives  from  their  connexion,  causing  the  church- 
lessons  to  begin  too  abruptly.  In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  an 
introduction  was  framed,  which  the  reader  wrote  in  the  church-copies 
for  his  own  use.  In  this  way  interpolations  or  smaller  alterations  of  the 
text  arose  in  great  numbers,  the  occasion  and  origin  of  which  may  be 
easily  discerned,  if  pains  be  only  taken  to  examine  whether  the  suspect- 
ed passage  was  the  beginning  of  an  Auagnosis.  I  will  not  accumulate 
examples  on  a  point  which  has  long  since  ceased  toJ>e  doubtful.  At 
Luke  16:  19,  an  Anagnosis  began  with  the  words  :  avOgamog  9*  riff 
rjv  nlovaiog.  The  commencement  was  too  abrupt ;  therefore  the  words : 
tint*  di  xai  i'ttgav  TiagafioXqv,  as  we  find  them  yet  in  the  text  of  D, 
were  prefixed  to  the> narrative.  Compare  Luke  12:  2,  where  an  Auag- 
nosis began  with  .  ovdhdi  avyxixaXvfiuivuv,  and  observe  how  the  xoi- 
nj  txdooig  has  formed  an  introduction  from  the  preceding  verses :  eV 
olg  into  wax.  •  •  Another  section  commenced  at  John  14:  1,  with 
TagaootaOo)  ...  to  which  the  formula :  xai  tlntv  to7g  uaOt]ia"tg  av- 
tou,  was  prefixed.  Sometimes  a  conclusion  was  affixed  to  a  lesson, 
when  it  seemed  too  abruptly  broken  off.  One  of  these  ends  in  D  at 
Luke  6:  10,  with  the  words  :  xai  tXtyiv  avtolg  on  xvgtog  iartv  6  vl~ 
6g  rou  uvOgutnov  xai  iou  nappdtov,  which  is  taken  entirely  from  an- 
other place.  . , 

VII.  Another  species  of  alterations  are  omissions ;  we  speak  here, 
however,  only  of  those  which  bear  the  marks  of  intentional  disfiguration. 
As  it  was  frequently  the  case,  that  glosses  and  explanatory  marginal 
annotations  crept  wrongfully  into  the  text,  the  Diorthotae  or  correctors 


1  Justm  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  88. 

2  Repert.  flir  bibl.  und  morg«nl.  Litlerator.  I.  Th. 
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of  the  MSS.  often  indulged  suspicions  in  regard  to  such  expressions 
or  sentences,  judging  of  them  perhaps  according  to  their  own  critical 
notions.  They  then  exercised  their  supposed  right  in  respect  to  them, 
and  either  struck  them  out,  or  affixed  marks  of  rejection  to  them.  In 
Matt.  13:  1,  t»  trj  17^1^?  **ii»ri  ihk&aiv  6  '/rjoovg,  the  expression 
rrjg  otxtug  appeared  superfluous  and  merely  a  gloss,  and  therefore  was 
rejected  from  the  xotrtj  txdomg.  No  less  useless  in  Matt  22:  24,  was 
T>]v  yvvaixa  avtov  following  ijityapftotuott  6  ddtXqog  avrov.  The 
word  erupt*  ft.  includes  this,  and  apccotrjoti  an t'pfta  sufficiently  confirms 
it;  therefore  ty*  yvv.  avt.  was  suppressed.  InJMark  15:,  24,  rig  tl 
agy  is  implied  by  the  preceding  pdMovrtg  xkrjgow  tn  aura ;  it  was 
therefore  omitted  in  the  xotvtj  exdootg. 

VIII.  Another  cause  very  similar  to  the  last,  often  gave  rise  to  re- 
jections. Synonymous  expressions  or  phrases  immediately  following 
one  another  were  imperfections  in  Greek  construction  with  which  no 
good  writer  would  be  chargeable  without  peculiar  reasons.  A  reader 
or  corrector  who  judged  merely  as  a  Greek,  and  knew  not  the  pecu- 
liar structure  and  usages  of  the  Hebrew  language,  would  deem  himself 
indisputably  authorized  by  the  grammatical  laws  of  his  nation,  to  strike 
out  one  of  two  synonymous  phrases  from  the  text  as  a  scholion.  So  it 
happened  in  Mark  8:  15,  where  the  first  of  the  two  equivalent  words 
6gatttgUnttttwn  struck  out;  and  Mark  11:  28,  where  tvnottf  i$ov~ 
oiq  Tavist  now7g,  and  the  words  immediately  following,  nut  rig  00* 
rijir  itovoiav  ravrrjp  edtoxtv,  mean  nearly  the  same  thing :  hence  sen- 
tence of  rejection  was  passed  upon  the  latter  clause.  In  Luke  21:  15, 
dvpqoontu  unttntitTi  dntoxrivcu, — utntntl*  was  expressed  by  «V- 
Ttorr\vai,  and  therefore  was  omitted.  In  John  10:  18,  the  words :  eXX' 
iyai  tlOrjfti  avTrjv  an  (ftainou,  appeared  to  be  contained  both  in  the 
preceding  and  following  clauses,  and  were  therefore  omitted  as  tautolo- 
gical. 

Such  are  the  various  facts  which  the  MS.  D  presents  to  oar  observa- 
tion, on  which  we  mav  foond  a  sketch  of  the  fate  of  the  text  daring  the 
period  of  the  *ot»tj  txdootg,  and  by  which  we  may  elucidate  that  part 
of  its  history  which  the  torch  of  criticism  has  hitherto  only  feebly  illu- 
mined. 

$  25 

Yet  our  idea  of  the  xotrrj  txdootg  would  be  very  inaccurate,  did  we 
expect  to  find  all  the  corruptions  to  which  it  was  exposed  exhibited  to- 
gether in  a  single  MS.  Its  lot  must  hare  been  different  in  every  prov- 
ince, in  every  deeenmum,  and  in  every  house.  It  was  not  the  case  that 
every  thing  which  an  industrious  and  acute  or  incompetent  reader  add- 
ed to  his  MS.,  and  the  alterations  he  made  in  particular  passages,  found 
their  way  into  all  the  copies  and  were  spread  abroad  to  all  places  and 
persons.  Such  scholia  and  alterations  frequently  did  not  pass  the  thresh- 
old  of  their  birth-place  and  perished  with  the  MS.;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  others  were  extended  farther  by  means  of  copies,  and  in  other 
hands  received  fresh  additions.  What  Jerome  says  of  the  condition  of 
the  Septuagint,  is  applicable  here  :  "*otvj  pro  locts  et  temporibus  et 
pro  voluutate  scriptorum  vetus  corruptaest."    Though  we  have  drawn 
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the  various  elaases  of  corruptions  from  D,  yet  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  in  this  MS.  all  the  particular  cases  which  may  be  arranged  under 
them  Other  copies  had- many,  which  we  seek  in  Tain  in  this.  Ire- 
naeus,  for  example, read  in  his  copy  for  tnl  rij*  yrjv,  in  Matt.  10:  29,  the 
words  lig  i  «j#  naylda.  He  comments  expressly  upon  it : fc*  Si  qu is,  quod 
dictum  est ...  .  enumerate  voluerit  captos  ubique  passe  res  .  .  .  et  cau- 
sara  requirere,  ob  quam  heri  tanti  , .  .  .  hodie  iterum  tauti  capti  sint," 
&lc.]  This  reading  occurs  frequently  in  Origen  also,  and  in  other  wri- 
ters ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  MS.  D.  (  Justin  has  quoted  Matt.  19:  17, 
as  follows  :  ilg  iojiv  uyaOoi  6  narfjfj  6  *V  ovyatolg?  Irenaeus  also  read 
it  in  his  copy :  6  naxtjg  h  lotg  Qvyuvolg?  &c.  The  passage  Matt.  7: 
22,  appears  still  more  remarkable,  as  Justin  read  it :  noXXoi  tgovai  pot' 
xviju,  tv  hi)  ay  ovo/Aati  iqayofitv,  uai  inio^tw,  xai  duvet f**tt  iiiotijoa- 
jufr.4  It  appears,  also,  in  a  similar  form  in  Origen,  in  his  second  book 
against  Celsus,  c.  46,  and  in  other  places.  Clement  found  the  passage 
Matt.  10:  26,  in  his  copy  thus:  ov-  >■  Kpi  toy  6  ov  qavtotuOr/Oixa*, 
oi  di  xfxu'wufjLtroii,  6  ocx  anoxctAi  q  (ttjot  mt  ;5  as  also  Origen  has  quot- 
ed it,  towards  the  close  of  his  16th  Homily  on  Jeremiah.  So  different 
were  the  copies  of  this  period,  that  the  Codex  D,  prolific  in  corruptions 
as  it  is,  gives  us  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  xoivr,  txdoatg  aa  it  ex- 
isted even  in  any  one  region. 

On  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  version,  there  are  occasionally 
found  fragments  of  a  manuscript  which  Thomas  of  Charkel  saw  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Antonius  at  Alexandria,  and  from  which  he  inserted 
particular  readings  upon  the  margin  of  this  version  ;  but  he  did  this  in 
the  Gospels  too  rarely  to  permit  us  to  learn  much  in  regard  to  them. 
That  the  MS.  was  remarkably  rich  in  such  variations,  we  perceive  from 
the  fact  that  he  found  in  it  the  grossest  and  most  striking  which  has  yet 
been  discovered,  viz.  Matt.  20:  28,  v'ftiig  di  fqrmf  im  fttxpov  a\.h]auty 
x.  r.  L  Besides  this  remarkable  passage,  in  which  bis  Alexandrian  MS. 
agrees  with  D,  he  has  communicated  to  us  still  others.  He  and  D  have 
in  common  the  addition  in  Mark  4:  9,  xoi  o*  auvtcav  oiWrfti ;  they  also 
resemble  each  other  in  the  reading,  Luke  12:  1,  noXXmv  di  pvptadwv 
ov**x\hiaut»  xuxhn,  and  noXXwv  di  o/Ato*  ovrntQuxovitov  nvxXoj. 
The  Philoxenian  margin  has  too,  in  Luke  11:  53,  where  D  inserts  the 
words,  irtAnw*  navxog  xov  Xaov  after  iroo?  avcovg,  the  same  interpo- 
lation ;  it  has  even  received  a  fresh  addition  here.  They  both  also  read 
in  John  21:  18,  uXXot  at  fooovoty  and  Luke  6:  5,  fiovoig  xolg  Upivatp, 
&lc.  &,c.  Besides  such  readings,  Thomas  also  sometimes  noted  in  his 
margin  such  as  are  wholly  peculiar,  which  may  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  the  condition  of  the  xon>rj  txdoatg  in  other  MSS.  After  Matt. 
£7;  16,  Ktyoutvov  liuuut1tiuv,  his  margin  proceeds :  oaxtgdta  axdaiv 
turn  ftropt**!^  iv  tjJ  noXt*  xul  qovov  q>  pipXvifttvag  tig  (fuXaxqp, 
Luke  22:  23,  auxui*  xti*  novtioiav,  rij*  unoxoloiv  ucruiv.  Luke  22: 18, 
--■■I  .  .  -  — — — —  — ■ 
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icof  onov  xmtvop  mm  auto  iv  xrj  fiaoiktiip  xov  Gtov.  John  3:  6,  ytytv- 
vrifAtvov  ix  xov  vdaxog  xai  xov  nvcvft.  . .  .  John  18:  13,  xov  hiavxov 
ixtinov,  antcxeilsv  ovv  avxov  6  " jAvvat  dfdffif'po*  ngog  ka'iaquv,  xov 

So  impossible  is  it  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  xoivij  txdooig  from  a 
single  MS.,  that  our  investigations  in  the  important  relic  preserved  in 
the  library  at  Cambridge,  rather  inform  us  how  much  we  have  to  wish 
for  another  like  it,  than  satisfy  our  inquiries.  Yet  since  fortune  willed 
that  but  a  single  MS.  of  this  kind  should  escape  the  ravages  of  capri- 
cious time,  it  is  well  that  the  lot  fell  to  this  in  particular,  which  has  on- 
ly become  the  more  instructive  to  us  from  the  many  accidents  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed. 

But  where,  in  what  country,  was  its  text  6rst  formed  ?  In  Egypt,  or 
more  particularly  in  Alexandria?  Such  is  my  opinion,  and  it  seems  to 
me  as  correct  as  any  critical  position  is.  The  MS.  does  indeed  contain 
readings  of  several  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries-,  as  we  have 
clearly  shown  ;  but  generally,  in  the  character  of  the  whole  text,  in  the 
constant  similarity  of  minute  readings,  which,  it  is  true,  are  not  very 
striking,  but  are  on  that  account  of  more  weight  when  coincident,  it 
approaches  nearest  to  those  copies  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  made 
use  of  in  his  writings,  and  those  which  Origen  followed  in  such  of  his 
as  preceded  his  emendation  of  the  text,  by  which  he  crowned  his 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  school.  We  may  adduce  in 
confirmation  of  our  position,  the  MS.  from  which  Thomas  of  Char- 
kel,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Antonians  at  Alexandria,  transferred  read- 
ings to  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  version.  For  these  reasons,  I 
believe  the  text  of  this  MS.  was  originally  formed  in  Alexandria  or  at 
least  in  Egypt,  before  it  entered  upon  its  wanderings,  and  that  it  pre- 
sents us  with  the  xotvtj  txdooig  of  that  country. 

$  26. 

We  are  in,  possession  of  another  document  of  the  same  age,  which 
no  longer  indeed  speaks  to  us  in  Greek,  but  yet  affords  us  considerable 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  text.  We  mean  the  old 
Syriac  version,  the  Peschito,  whose  origin  belongs,  according-  to  the 
most  moderate  estimate,  to  the  third  century. 

In  many  points,  in  the  peculiarities  of  trifling  readings,  it  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  Cambridge  MS.  This  has  long  been  agreed 
among  critics  ;  and  on  this  account  we  may  spare  ourselves  any  further 
proof  of  the  assertion.  Yet  nearly  allied  to  this  MS.  as  it  is,  and  much 
as  it  has  of  its  character,  it  does  not  lose  on  that  account  its  own  pecu- 
liar features,  but  pursues  its  course  without  restraint,  often  not  agreeing 
with  a  single  MS. 

This  resemblance  to  D.  frequently  presents  us  anew  with  the  same 
appearances  which  we  have  already  considered ;  but  there  is  also  a 
multitude  of  novel  and  in  general  wholly  peculiar  readings.  Yet  I 
have  observed  hardly  one  which  is  not  comprehended  under  some  one 
of  the  species  above  enumerated.  Plainer  expressions  are  substituted  for 
obscure  ones,  or  indefinite  passages  assisted  in  their  sense  by  a  slight 
alteration  or  interpolation.    Matt.  21 : 34,  for  example,  is  rendered  plain- 
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er  by  tov  uft-jttXmpog  a  it  or  after  rote  xajmouc;  and  Luke  J  2:  45,  by 
tov  xvpiov  avtov  after  naidioxug.  So  Luke  9:  34,  where  for  ixtUovg 
*ioik&itvt  the  clause,  or*  tpXtyciv  dltovoiiv  xal  'iJXiuv  dvtXQontg  aft 
tijV  pf^,  . .  .  was  inserted.  Passages  were  transferred  from  one  Gospel 
into  another,  as  in  Matt.  28: 18,  after  xat  tm  rijs  yng  the  words  :  xal 
xaOug  unto raXxt  ut  6  natijg  uov,  xuyol  dnoatt'XXai  vudg,  and  in  Luke 
9:39,  after  xou^u  the  words:  xal  tgiCtt  tovg  odovtag  avtov  6lc.  6lc. 
Some  additions  have  also  arisen  from  the  Church-lessons,  e.  g.  Luke  15: 
11,  where  in  the  Syriac church  the  lesson  appointed  for  the  fifth  day  of 
the  first  weekiu  Lent  commenced,  was  thus  altered:  tint  di  uvio'ig  nd- 
>.<  »•  o  Jtjoovg,  dpgOatnog  Mft  ■  ■  Some  passages  were  omitted  also  on  sus- 
picion that  they  were  glosses  or  explanatory  observations  ,  e.  g.  Mark 
7:  2,  xotvaifxtgoi,  rout,  tan  v.  In  short,  the  cases  which  we  find  here 
are  perfectly  similar  to  those  before  enumerated,  and  nowhere  is  any 
other  species  of  variation  presented  to  our  riotice. 

On  the  contrary,  the  text  of  the  xoti"?  txdootg  in  Syria  was  not  ex- 
posed to  so  many  accidents,  as  that  of  the  MS.  D.  No  repugnance  to 
Hebrew  phrases  and  idioms  is  perceptible  in  it ;  for  they  were  not 
strange  to  the  Syrian,  being  analogous  to  those  of  his  own  language. 

respect  the  text  was  more  fortunate.    Nor  is  there  any 


Hence  in  this  respect  the  text  was  more  fortunate.  Nor  is  there  any 
trace  in  it  of  the  influence  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  nor,  what  is  rather 
singular,  of  the  harmonies  even,  although  that  of  Tatian  was  extensive- 
ly read  in  these  countries  and  very  long  enjoyed  favor  and  repute. 

This  fact  is  to  be  explained  by  local  circumstances  which  operated 
differently  upon  the  text  in  the  two  countries.  Literature  of  every 
kind  was  always  rife  in  Alexandria;  and  probably  this  was  the  birth- 
place of  many  of  the  Apocryphal  books.  A  multitude  of  Librarti,  Di- 
orthotcB  and  Grammarians  were  always  active  to  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  learning,  and  each  diffused  the  vapours  of  his  own  eru- 
dition into  the  surrounding  atmosphere;  and  this  perhaps  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  production  in  that  populous  city  of  the  cavilling,  car- 
ping tone,  for  which  it  was  so  celebrated.  It  is  true  that  Syrians  at  this 
period  frequently  travelled  to  this  city  to  acquire  information  and  learn- 
ing; but  such  persons  were  but  individuals,  while  everything  with 
which  papyrus  was  concerned,  was  collected  permanently  in  the  coun- 
try which  possessed  the  monopoly  of  that  article.  Where  the  business 
of  Emendator  or  Scholiast,  or  pretension  to  it,  was  so  common,  it  could 
not  well  be  otherwise  than  that  the  text  should  be  exposed  to  much  ill 
treatment  which  it  would  not  meet  with  elsewhere. 

The  MSS.  of  the  xoivtj  txdootg  in  Syria  contained,  notwithstand- 
ing, several  important  readings  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  Egyptian 
MSS.  I  shall  here  exhibit  some  of  them  which  may  be  regarded  as 
characteristic,  and  will  enable  us  too,  to  recognise  and  trace  to  their 
origin  such  offshoots  as  in  process  of  time  arose  from  this  text.  One  is 
in  Matt.  6:  13,  which  is  remarkable  for  being  a  variation  of  a  different 
species  from  any  of  the  preceding,  having  sprung  from  the  public  forms 
of  prayer.  It  is  the  well  known  addition:  or*  nou  totiv  y  (taotXtta, 
xut  '/'  duvctfiig,  xal  ij  d6£a,  tig  tpvg  aiulvag.  Others  are  Matt.  20:  22, 
and  23,niXX(u  nhttv — xal  to  |?onnn^a,  o  tyto  panTt'Coftat,  panTtodij- 
vat.  Mark  6:  \l,  tig  uaotvp.  avtolg — dpi)*  Xtytu  vulv,  dvtxtottgov 
i'axut  2od6iioigt  tj  rouoc$otg  *p  w'P?  npiotwg,  n  tj  noXti  ixtlvrj. 
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Mark  13:  14,  r»/tf  tQifuaottM — re  $t&ir  vno  davirjl  tov  ngo^ijtov. 
Luke  4:  18,  dni'otalxt  [*t — iaaaa&at  tovg  ouptiTQtppjpove  tijv  *ag- 
diap. 

%  27. 

These  are  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  xotpq  *%doo*Q  of  which 
we  still  have  any  knowledge.  Of  these  the  Syriac  did  not  overstep  its 
original  bounds ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  African  extended  itself 
far  into  the  western  churches.  Alexandria  had  long  supplied  the  west 
with  Greek  copies  of  all  works  of  learning ;  and  tbe  west  obtained 
from  the  same  source  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.1 

When  at  the  close  of  the  second,  or  in  the  third  century,  Latin  ver- 
sions of  the  N.  T.  were  composed  in  Italy  and  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  they  were  made  from  the  xoiprj  txdoatg.  How  could  it  be  oth- 
erwise '  when  there  existed  none  of  the  recensions  which  originated  at 
the  close  of  the  third  century  ?  The  agreement  of  these  versions  with 
D  is  undeniable  and  striking,  and  not  another  word  is  necessary  to 
make  it  probable  that  they  were  derived  from  similar  Greek  copies. 

Simple  and  historically  true  as  is  this  solution  of  their  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  obvious  as  it  is,  yet  some  have  been  more  inclined  to  turn 
their  attention  to  a  distance,  and  to  suppose  reasons  which  are  neither 
well  contrived  nor  natural.  The  Latins  have  been  accused  of  altering 
the  Greek  text  according  to  their  versions.  But  did  they  then  interpo- 
late the  copies  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  according 
to  their  versions  ?  Did  they  have  emissaries  in  Syria  to  corrupt  the 
Greek  text  and  the  copies  of  the  Peschito  there  ?  Did  they  corrupt  too 
the  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Nestorians  ?  And  did  they  moreover  alter  Mar- 
cion's  Codex  according  to  their  views  and  their  version  T  Was  there 
any  Latin  version  in  the  time  of  Irensns  ?  or  if  there  were,  was  the 
Greek  text  immediately  altered  according  to  it  ?  did  it  become  directly 
the  idol  of  the  Latins  ? 

When  did  the  Latins  begin  to  think  so  highly  of  their  version,  and 
to  set  it  up  as  the  standard  of  the  text  ?  Tertullian  was  not  aware  of 
anything  of  this  kind,  when  he  said:  "It  is  not  in  the  Greek  as  it  has  now 
become  current  with  the  Latins  through  a  cunning  or  a  silly  tversion" 
(a  play  upon  words ;  eversion  for  a  wretched  version.)9  As  little  was 
Victorinus,  when  he  said  respecting  Matt.  6: 11,  "It  is  otherwise  in  the 
Greek ;  but  the  Latins  did  not  comprehend  it,  or  were  not  able  to  ex- 
press it."3     Hilary  of  Poictiers4  speaks  unfavorably  of  it,  and  goes 

1  Suetonius  in  Domitiano  o.  90.  "  Quanquara  bibliothecas  inoendio  absurop- 
ui  impensissime  reparare  cuftsset,  oxemplartbus  undique pethis,  missisque  Alex- 
andriam  qui  deew^iberente^lend•reo^ue.,' 

S  TertulL  de  Monogam,  c.  11. 

3  Victoria,  L.  II.  Contra  Arian.  e.  8.  L.  I.  o.  49. 

«  Hilar.  Tract,  in  Ps.  138,  n.  43.  "Latina  translatio,  dam  virtatem  dicti  isj. 
norat,  maguam  intulit  obscaritatem,  non  discernsns  ambigut  sermonis  propri- 
ety t  em,  quod  enim  nobiscura  scribitur.  .  .  .  cum  Grecis  hoo  modo  est. .  .  Comp. 
Tract,  in  Ps.  118,  Litt.  He.  n.  1,  and  De  Trin.  L.  XI.  n.  17.  "Seeuodom  latini- 
tatera  obscarius  hoc  dictum  videtar  (Ephes.  1: 17),  quia  latin ita*  pnmominibus 
non  utitur,  qu»  arajcitas  uea  hone*  to  et  necesserio  semper  usurps*.  I  In  enim 
«eri»itar  :    o  fod;  %cv  Kupfov,  «.  r.  L 
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back  himself  to  the  Greek  phraseology ;  as  also  Ambrose  sometimes 
appeals  to  the  text  in  Greek  "vnrU  transtulrruvt  Latins,"* 

Augustine  hasexpressed  himself  on  this  point,  particularly  in  his  books 
De  Doctrina  Christiana,  as  strongly  and  plainly  as  any  more  modern 
writer:  "EtLatinse  quidem  linguae  homines,  (says  he,  L.  H.  De 
Doctr.  Christ,  c  XI.)  quosnuncinstruendos  suscepimus,  duabus  aliis 
ad  scripturarum  divinarum  cognitionem  opus  habent,  Hebnea  scilicet  et 
Graeca,  ut  ad  exemplarta  pracedentia  recurratur,  si  quam  dubitationem 
attulerit  Latinorum  interpretum  varietas."  "  We  frequently  cannot 
comprehend  the  translators,  be  proceeds  (L.  II.  De  Dortr.Chr.  c.  14), 
unless  we  bring  to  our  aid  the  language  from  which  they  translated  ; 
how  often  do  they  miss  the  sense  unless  they  are  |>ossessed  of  peculiar 
learning  t  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  examine  the  original  lan- 
guages; linguarum  illarum,  ex  qui  bus  in  Latinam  Scriptura  pervenit, 
petenda  coguitio  est"  Soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  Book,  10th 
chapter,  he  says  :  "  libros  autem  novi  Testament!,  si  quid  in  Latinis 
variolations  titubat,  Gracis  cedere  oportere  dubium  non  est."  Now,  if 
such  were  the  principles  of  all  the  noted  fathers  of  the  Latin  church, 
by  what  right  can  it  be  assumed  that  the  so  called  Codices  Latinizantes 
are  alterations  of  the  text  according  to  the  Latin  versions. 

The  opinion  of  Jerome  on  this  subject  is  generally  known  ;  and  even 
the  later  fathers,  Sedulius,  Bed  a,  and  Atto  of  VerceHi,  do  not  differ 
from  their  predecessors  on  this  point  But,  while  these  opinions  pre- 
vailed, the  great  schism  between  the  GreekB  and  Latins  occurred,  and 
separated  the  twocharches  from  each  other  so  far,  that  the  latter,  even 
if  they  had  had  the  disposition,  were  no  longer  able  to  exert  any  influ- 
ence over  either  the  rites,  the  creed,  or  the  MSS.  of  the  churches 
which  belonged  to  the  Greek  patriarchate. 

I  will  not  however  assert  that  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Graecia  or 
of  Southern  Gaul,  or  even  readers  at  Rome,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  did  not  anciently  subjoin  to  the  Greek  MSS.  gloss- 
es, explanations,  and  ill-judged  emendations.  They  might  do  it  with 
as  much  right  as  their  brethren  in  Asia,  in  Peloponnesus,  or  Alexan- 
dria. Yet  our  observations  oo  the  history  of  the  text,  exhibit  but  a 
single  example,  (viz.  Lake  12:  30,  wnfgivri  qvkaxrj,)  which  seems 
rather  to  have  been  of  Italian  than  pure  Greek  origin.'  But  I  do  stead- 
fastly deny  that  in  ancient  times  the  Greek  copies  were  purposely,  from 
prejudice  and  excessive  veneration  for  the  Latin  Version,  corrupted  ac- 
cording to  it,  and  the  Bibles  of  other  countries  and  nations  interpolated 
from  it.  Such  an  idea  could  never  have  been  regarded  with  favor  by 
learned  men,  except  when  they  forgot  their  learning;  it  is  an  idea 
which  bats  hitherto  been  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
the  history  of  the  text 

If  the  inaccuracies  of  occidental  copyists,  as  e.  g.  the  readings,  JJt- 
xpovs,  leitQuoov,  xaxtfiku)*  aviov,  found  in  D,  are  alleged  by  any  one 
as  evidence  of  corruption  by  the  Latins,  let  it  be  remembered  that  in 
this  discussion  we  have  no  concern  with  the  unintentional  ignorance  of 
copyists. 

If  the  Latins  did  thus  interpolate,  why  is  it  that  no  Greek  MSS.  pre- 
vious to  the  Montfortian  Codex  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century, 

*  Ambros  De  Spirit  8ancti  L.  II.  c.  5  De  fide.  L.  II.  c.  4. 
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contain  tbe  celebrated  passage  of  the  three  witnesses,  I.  John  5:  7, 
which  stands  in  several  Latin  Fathers  and  Bibles  1  It  was,  on  account 
of  its  doctrinal  importance,  at  least  worth  the  trouble  of  attempting 
something  in  its  favor.  Now.  if  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  by  the 
ancients  in  this  place,  why  should  it  have  been  done  in  other  places,  in 
which  not  even  the  remotest  prejudice  in  behalf  of  a  creed  or  of  certain 
favorite  opinions  could  operate  ? 

There  is  an  important  doctrinal  reading  of  genuine  Latin  origin  in 
John  3:  6,  which  occurs  in  Tertullian  thus:  "quod  de  carne  natum  est, 
caro  est,  quia  ez  carne  natum  est,  et  id  quod  de  spiritu  natum  est,  spirit- 
us  est,  quia  Dcus  spiritus  est,  et  de  Deo  natus  est"1  Yet  it  appears  in  no 
Greek  Codex  before  the  twelfth  century,  and  even  then  not  in  its  whole 
extent.9  The  same  Codex  has  several  such  readings  of  Latin  origin  ;  yet 
they  were  not  introduced  into  this  MS.  by  a  Latin,  but  a  Greek,  and  by 
no  means  mold  Jide  in  order  to  corrupt  tbe  text.  The  copyist  says 
himself,  at  John  7:  29  where  he  has  inserted  such  an  addition,  that  he 
borrowed  it  from  Latin  MSS ;  for  the  marginal  note :  tig  to  Ptouaixor 
tuayyt'kto*  xovto  tvgop  is,  as  Birch  assures  us,  ab  ipsa  prima  manu. 

Something  however  of  the  nature  alleged,  very  naturally  took  place 
at  this  period.  It  bad  become  the  most  earnest  endeavor  of  the  Greeks 
to  end  at  once  the  protracted  schism,  to  bury  animosities,  and  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Latins.  They  proposed  to  the  Pope  every 
means  of  reconciliation,  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  entire  Western 
world  against  the  East,  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Empire 
of  Constantinople,  and  of  inducing  it  to  enter  upon  the  celebrated 
crusades  which  would  assist  their  sinking  state.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, attempts  of  the  kind  which  we  observe  in  Codex  Barbc- 
rinus  10,  were  natural  and  are  easily  comprehended.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  Latin  text  obtained  an  influence  over  tbe  copies  of  other 
nations  which  criticism  must  wish  had  never  been  acquired.  The  close 
connexion  which  the  Armenian  princes  maintained  with  the  crusades, 
brought  Haitho,  king  of  Armenia,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  version,  according  to  which,  unfortunately,  he  altered  and 
as  he  thought  amended  the  Bible  of  his  own  nation. 

Now,  as  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  prove  that  any  thing  of  this  sort 
took  place  in  high  antiquity,  but  the  contrary  rather  is  evinced  on  indis- 
putable grounds,  the  agreement  of  the  first  Latin  versions  with  D,  or 
with  the  MS.  exhibited  on  Thomas  of  Charkel's  margin,  can  be  explain- 
ed only  from  tbe  fact,  that  these  MSS.  present  the  free  text  of  the  xotvy 
txdooig,  and  the  most  ancient  Latin  versions  were  made  from  copies  of 
the  xotvr]  txdoatg.  Hence  these  versions  are  in  truth,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  Latin  authors  of  glosses  may  have  smuggled  into  them, 
monuments  of  the  most  ancient  text. 

$  28. 

The  Latins  in  their  MSS.  frequently  placed  tbe  Greek  text  by  the 
side  of  their  version,  not  in  order  to  corrupt  it,  but  that  easy  recourse 
might  be  had,  when  thought  necessary,  to  the  original  text.   The  Greek 

»  Tertull.  De  came  Chriati.  c.  J8.  Ambros.  De  Spirit.  Sanct.  L.  III.  c.  11. 
*  Cod.  Barber.  10.  in  Birch  Prolegom.  io  IV.  Evangel,  p.  XXXIII.  seq. 
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text  which  they  used,  was  that  of  the  xoiy«j  tnSootf.  In  other  coun- 
tries, as  soon  as  an  amended  text  was  obtained,  the  old  was  generally 
consigned  to  oblivion,  or  to  some  place  of  deposit  in  which  were  pre- 
served the  labors  of  the  ancient  fathers ;  but  not  so  among  the  Latins. 
Tbey  clung  tenaciously  to  this  old  edition,  which  was  so  closely  related 
to  their  versions ;  and  regarded  the  recensions,  two  of  which  appeared  at 
neariy  the  same  time,  as  innovations.  Geiasius  rejected  these  recen- 
sions, and  in  his  decree,  the  words  of  which  we  shall  quote  hereafter, 
classed  them  among  the  apocryphal  writings;  and  even  Jerome,  who 
possessed  incomparably  more  acquaintance  with  biblical  literature,  did 
not  think  at  all  more  favorably  of  them,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Hence,  when  this  father  received  a  commission  from  Damasus  to 
amend  one  of  these  Latin  versions,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  prescrib- 
ed for  general  use,  he,  for  this  purpose,  made  use  only  of  such  ancient 
Greek  MSS  as  did  not  deviate  widely  from  the  common  text  of  the  La- 
tins} The  last  characteristic  would  have  been  sufficient  to  assure  us 
that  tbey  roust  have  been  such  Codices  as  are  called  Latinizing  among 
us,  even  had  he  not  used  the  expression  ancient  Greek  MSS.  by  which 
he  intends  to  make  it  clear.  But  the  word  ancient  further  informs  us, 
that  they  were  not  copies  of  the  text  of  the  recensions,  as  these  came 
into  circulation  hardly  eighty  years  before  this  father. 

Since,  then,  in  the  days  of  Jerome  the  xotrrj  txdoois  had  no  rival  in 
the  West,  and  even  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  was  confirm- 
ed in  its  exclusive  authority  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Geiasius,  we  need  no 
further  explanation  how,  after  its  general  circulation  elsewhere  had 
ceased,  it  could  come  to  us  in  a  MS.  whose  age  cannot  reach  so  high 
as  the  fifth  century,  or  how  it  could  have  been  preserved  by  the  side  of 
a  Latin  version,  in  a  MS.  of  Italian  or  Southern  Gallic  origin,  such  as 
the  Cambridge  Codex. 

From  these  observations  we  may  predict  what  we  have  to  expect  in 
the  various  Graeco-Latin  MSS.  now  extant.  Among  these  I  know  of 
one  remarkable  Codex  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  has  returned  for  a 
time  to  deep  obscurity,  until  it  can  appear  in  daylight  in  a  country 
which  has  not  met  with  so  fearful  a  lot  as  our  own.  I  intended  to  have 
adorned  this  history  of  the  text  by  its  aid  ;  but  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  destroyed  more  than  one  hope  of  this  kind. 

§  29. 

There  are  also  some  MSS.  of  more  recent  date  in  our  critical  stock, 
which  accord  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  Cambridge  Codex  and  with 
such  (e.  g.  B  and  L)  as  resemble  it.  One  of  these  MSS.  is  Wetst.  I. 
or  Basil  VI.  27,  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  of  the  tenth  century  ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  bound  with  it,  are  not  of 
the  same  date.  There  is,  besides,  Wetst.  13,  or  Codex  Reg.  2244.  of 
the  Gospels,  (also  called  Kusteroparisin.  6.)  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
and  Wetst.  69.  in  the  library  at  Leicester,  of  the  fourteenth  ;  also  Gries- 
bach's  124,  and  a  Vienna  MS.  Lambec.  31.  of  the  twelfth  century,  con- 
taining the  Gospels. 

>  Eptst.  ad  Damaa.  "  Codicum  Grace  or  utn  collation© ,  sad  rolerum, 

a/i&a  non  malum  a  lectionia  Latins*  conaueludina  diacraparant." 
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These  MSS.  were  mostly  written  nt  a  period  in  which  it  was  possible 
for  the  Latin  version  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Greek  text,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  really  had.  There  is  there- 
fore a  well-grounded  suspicion  respecting  them,  that  they  are  Codices 
LatinizanUs,  and  that  the  resemblance  between  D  and  them  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  transferring  into  them  from  the  Latin  Bibles,  those 
readings  which  the  latter  derived  originally  from  the  xotvr,  txdootg, 
from  which  they  were  translated. 

I.  Yet  there  are  in  these  MSS.,  viz.  1,  13,  09,  124,  very  ancient 
readings  which  occur  no  where  else.  _Cod.  13  and  124  read  in  Matt. 
15:  6.  rjxvgosoan  to*  vopov  rov  Otov,  as  Ptolemy  in  the  second  centu- 
ry worded  the  passage  in  his  Letter  to  Flora,  n.  2.  He  has  also  given 
Luke  6:  29,  with  the  peculiar  reading,  orgtyor  avtto  xai  rrjv  aXXyv, 
(Ep.  ad  Flor.  n.  4.)  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  69  and  124.  Porphy- 
ry charged  Matthew  with  ignorance  for  ascribing  to  Isaiah  the  citation, 
Matt  13:  35  ;l  while  of  the  MSS.  now  extant,  only  J,  13,  33,  124,  and 
MS.  10,  read  did  'l/oatov  rov  ^Qoqi]iov.  Mark  8:  31,  the  Peschito 
and  Justin  Martyr  (Dial,  cum  Trypk.  c.  76.  and  100.)  have  given  t j} 
rgtrtj  I'iptga  dvaoTtjvat,  as  do  I,  13,  69.  124.  Luke  6: 36,  Justin  read : 
oixilgpovtg  rig  xai  6  Ttutrjt)  vpto*  6  ougavtog  (Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c 
96.);  just  so  13,  69,  124.  Luke  19:  26,  Marcion  read  :  xai  o  doxtt 
fytiv  dgtirjotxai'  so  also  Codex  69. 

II.  They  have  many  readings  in  common  with  Origen,  which  are 
met  with  in  none  of  the  ancient  and  in  few  of  the  more  modern  MSS. 
This  is  true  especially  of  Codex  1 ,  or  Basil  B.  VI.  27,  which,  besides, 
on  account  of  its  antiquity,  having  been  written  in  the  tenth  century 
during  the  schism  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  Latiniz- 
ing ;  but  it  is  true  also  of  the  others  in  many  cases.  Yet  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  prove  it  in  respect  to  the  Basil  MS.  just  named,  in  order  to  re- 
move every  possible  suspicion  of  its  Latinizing.  For  this  purpose  I 
have  selected  only  such  readings  as  it  alone  of  all  the  MSS.  now  known 
contains,  or  has  in  common  with  only  one  or  two  MSS.  of  modern  date. 
The  passages  here  noticed  have  aJready  been  taken  from  Origen's 
works,  and  hence  do  not  now  need  a  particular  citation. 

In  Matt.  6:  25,  the  words  xai  ri  nitjit  are  omitted  in  this  Codex  ; 
as  also  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Justin.  In  Matt.  7:  28,  it  reads 
ndrxtg  oi  o%Xoim  8:  8,  it  omits  6  natg  pov'  10:  23,  it  reads  (as  also  13, 
124)  qtvytit  tig  ttjv  ittgav,  xav  ix  Tavnjg  dirixatoi*  vpag  otvytit 
tig jtrjv  aXXtjv'  13:  36,  tig  ri}r  oixiay  avtov'  13:  52,  Song  ngoqfgu  tx 
tov  Orjoavgoy'  14:  36,  <W  xa\  povov  so  also  Cod.  13  and  33.  In 
15:  11,  xotvot  rov  dv&gomop  is  wanting ;  15:  22,  it  reads  dtivrig  dai- 
povitaat'  16:  12,  dno  taip  agtmv,  dXX'  and.  ...  16:  19,  boa  av  dtj- 
orjg  .  _  .  .  dtdtpt'va.  .  .  .  xulooa  av  Xvoyg .  .  .  .XtXvptva^  IS:  8, 
pXrjOrjvat  tig  rrjv  yttvvav  tov  nvgog'  18:  10,  after  ayytXoi  avttov,  *V 
ovgavolg  is  wanting ;  so  also  Cod.  13. — 18:  17,  it  reads:  toiw  ool  to 
Xotnov'  18:  25,  it  omits  6  xvgtog  amov  ;  18:  27,  for  to  ddvtiov  it  puts 
zxaoav  xr\v  oqtiXr^v  ;  19:  29,  for  17  nattga,  tj  pijzt'ga  it  puts^  tj  yovtig' 
21:  13,  ntnotyxart  onijXaiov      7,  it  writes  avttXt  for  dnriXtot ;  22: 


1  "  Evangelista  veiter  Matthaeua  tarn  imperitua  fuit,  ut  diceret,  '  quod  scrip- 
turn  eat  par  leaaiam  prophetarn,  &c."  Hieronym.  Comment,  in  Pa.  77. 
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16,  iiQOatunop  up&yarnov;  24:  48,  xvgtog  /ioi»  tpxtaitat.  All  these 
readings,  which  we  have  here  extracted  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
and  most  of  which  this  Codex  alone  contains  without  agreeing  with  any 
other,  occur  in  the  works  of  Origen,  nearly  all  of  which  were  composed 
before  he  prepared  his  Recension  of  the  text.  Hence  they  are  certain- 
ly ancient,  and  their  origin  falls  in  the  time  of  the  xotvt]  txdoatg. 

III.  We  meet  with  many  of  the  peculiar  readings  of  this  MS.  in  the 
Peschito :  this  is  however  more  especially  the  case  with  the  MSS.  13, 
69,  124.  Of  this  we  will  present  proof.  In  Matt.  14:  7,  the  MSS.  13 
and  124  read  out  una?  for  mfiokoyijotp  ;  14:  24,  jf<fc  omdloig  -nokkovg 
una  rrjg  yijg  amiyjtp^  13  and  124. — 16:  27,  1  and  124  have  xora  tu 
tgya  for  xara  rtjp  ngaSiv'  21:  26L  nyov  for  t%ovoi'  22:  37.  13,  69, 
124  read  diupoju  gov,  xal  iv  '6).rt  rtj  loyvi  gov' — Mark_8:  29,  o'  Xyto- 
rog,  o  viog  too  titov  Cdtviog,  13,  69,  124. — 9:  II,  nwg  ovp  fa'yovotp' 
13, 69,  124.7-9:  34,  h  r£  o'<fc:7,  lig  uviolp  fitifap  htj-  13,  69.-11:  1t3, 
SllOt  v  tig  avitjp,  ti  aga'  69,  124. — 12:6,  vmtgov  di  hi,  for  hiovv. 
13,  69, 124.— -14:  64,  pkaoqtjfiiug  rov  oiofturog  avtov,  13,  69,  124 
14:  67,  idouoa  avtov  for  ipovaa  top  TJhoov  1,  69. — 15:  6,  xata  itjp 
*W»,Y  tiutQn  6  rjyffiojp  anoXvHv.  13,  69,  124. 

IV.  We  discover  many  of  their  peculiarities  in  Egypt  in  the  The- 
ban  or  Memphitic  version,  and  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the  cloister 
of  the  Antonians,  from  which  Thomas  of  Charkel  made  extracts. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  MSS.  under  consideration  do  not  contain 
a  text  collected  from  modern  materials,  and  which  has  received  its  pre- 
sent form  from  the  blunders  and  caprices  of  later  copyists  united  in  one 
disorderly  mass ;  but  that  those  readings  which  are  peculiar  are  in  part 
very  ancient  And  though  it  is  moreover  remarkable  that  their  text 
agrees  so  nearly  with  the  unusual  readings  of  Codex  D,  it  is  rather  to 
be  supposed,  that  this  agreement  originated  in  ancient  times,  than  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  Latin  versions  at  a  period  when  the  Latin  ver- 
sions which  contain  such  readings  (namely  those  antecedent  to  Jerome) 
were  preserved  only  here  and  there  as  rare  copies  entirely  supplanted 
by  the  dominant  text. 

Hence  suspicion  can  attach  itself  no  longer  to  any  passages  but  those 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome  or  Alcu- 
in.  And  were  I  freely  to  concede  something  of  this  sort  in  respect 
to  those  MSS.  which  were  written  at  the  period  of  the  reconciliation 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  i.  e.  in  the  twelfth  century  and  after- 
wards, as  was  the  case  with  the  MSS.  13,  69,  and  124,  there  would  yet 
remain  the  general  conclusion  that,  such  passages  excepted,  they  pre- 
sent a  very  ancient  text,  nearly  that  of  Codex  D,  i.  e.  the  xotprj 
txdootg. 

Now  the  reason  why,  long  after  the  xowrj  txdoaig  had  gone  out  of 
use,  transcripts  were  still  made  from  it,  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  /i'6ro- 
rri,  who  knew  nothing  of  an  amended  text,  eagerly  copied  such  MSS. 
as  were  recommended  by  a  venerable  exterior  and  the  marks  of  high 
antiquity. 

In  conclusion  I  have  further  to  observe,  that  Codex  124  harmonises 
more  than  its  companions  with  the  old  Syriac  version,  and  with  a  Re- 
cension which  was  formed  from  MSS.  of  the  xotptj  i-'xtiooig  of  Syria. 
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§  30. 

Now  aa  the  Cambridge  MS.  gives  us  a  representation  of  the  xoivrj 
txfioois  of  the  Gospels,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  same  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  And  certainly  its  text  in  this  book  resembles 
very  much* that  of  the  Gospels.  It  deviates  just  as  much  from  the  usu- 
al track  of  MSS.,  contains  as  many  notes  and  glosses  of  learned  and  un- 
learned men,  and  evinces  everywhere  that  many  persons  have  been 
concerned  in  adding  to  it,  and  in  putting  it  into  a  condition  which  re- 
sembles any  thing  rather  than  that  of  a  MS.  which  has  been  tested  by 
the  rules  of  criticism  and  purified  from  every  thing  extraneous. 

There  is  a  most  evident  resemblance  to  this  MS.  in  the  Codex  of 
William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  once,  it  is  clear,  be- 
longed to  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  It  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  bears  the 
mark  E,  among  the  MSS.  of  that  book. 

Of  a  similar  character  was  one  of  those  MSS.  which  Thomas  of 
Charkel  found  at  Alexandria,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
among  the  antiquities  of  the  Antonian  monastery,  and  collated  upon 
the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  version. 

To  which  may  be  added  an  ancient  Egyptian  version,  in  the  Theban 
dialeoj  ;  probably  the  most  ancient  of  that  country. 

These  four  monuments  present  us  with  the  xotpy  txdootg  of  Egypt 
and  the  West,  as  respects  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  character  of  the  text  of  this  period  in  another  country,  Syria,  ia 
presented  as  faithfully  as  it  could  be  by  a  single  document,  in  the 
Church-version  of  the  Syrians,  the  Peschito. 

This  view  of  the  Acts,  is  a  natural  deduction  from  that  which  we 
have  just  taken  of  the  xoivtj  txdoaig  of  the  Gospels.  The  former 
stands  or  falls  according  to  the  fate  of  the  latter.  Yet  we  have  several 
other  arguments  to  support  our  position  in  regard  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  ancient  fathers  have  quoted  this  book  much  less  frequently  than 
the  Gospels.  These  latter  documents  of  Christianity  were  much 
the  richest  in  information  and  in  materials  for  moral  and  doctrinal  dis- 
courses, and  also  for  polemical  purposes.  For  these  reasons,  Justin  and 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  and  even  Clement  of  Alexandria  have  seldom 
made  use  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  same  holds  true  also  of 
Origen,  a  very  voluminous  writer.  Irenaeus,  from  the  order  of  his  sub- 
jects and  the  method  pursued  by  him,  was  led  more  frequently  than  any 
other  of  the  ancients  to  this  book  ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  scarcely 
the  tenth  part  of  this  father's  haeresiological  works  in  their  original 
language.  Time  has  destroyed  the  rest,  and  has  left  us,  instead,  only 
a  Latin  translation.  Yet  we  can  sometimes  still  discover,  from  the  con- 
nexion, what  he  read  in  his  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But 
this  agreeable  assistance  is  not  afforded  us  so  frequently  as  we  could 
wish  or  as  we  stand  in  need  of  it. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  translation,  Irenaeus  found  in  his  biblical 
MS.  at  Acts  2:  24,  instead  of  rdsutifivas  tov  Gavaiov,  the  expression 
rag  toStvag  tov  $dov.    We  cannot,  indeed,  certainly  determine  from 
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the  connexion,  that  the 


l"  ™D?™»,  that  the  .translator  found  it  so  in  the  original  •  but  a 
more  ancient father,  Polycarp,  quotes  the  passage  exactly  S  in  his  £ 
0P Ph.hpp.ans,  and  so  it  stands  in  D.'*  The  LZ™  reading 
hi<i i2.       '«  M      eVant  ,n  lhe  Greek.  according  to  which  his  copy 

which      T  7fe  lhe  additi<>n  :*  »™      <WUirM  Sil"  SI? 
uch  is  read  ,n  the  MS.  D,  and  also  in  E.    Codex  E  has  in  Ac  s  8- 
after  n  xwAutt  ,<f  dumta^iai.  th»  •  W-,,        '  -  •  ^  - 


kel  found  ^mr.ih;™V  „  i        \  rf>"  1  nomas  °'  Ch"- 

SSi     1VA^?-T       R  similar  in  his  ancient  Alexandrian  copy;  D  wants 

Sltfc  r,  aPpearS  ,fr°'n  a  frcc  cilatl°"  ^  Jrenacus,  the  Greek  of 
wmcn  is  still  extant,  that  this  addition  rpnainlv  „vic.o, 


naeuat 
quaestiom 
solyroam" 


ih»  V  ■ "     .ai~u,,s  aaauion  certainly  existed  in  his  copy  of 

frrrrVn  rT'  ^T' ™"  r''yV  'AaoiJr  Wo" 

th...  another  ancient  MS.  proceed  after  t£  qo>™ 

ff!"60"  pT>-,rCad  th/S'  f°r  1)0  ha3  C™P^  its  purport  in  a  free  nar 
ratire  .     Et  iterum  Lystr.s,  et  Lyciae,  cum  esse/  Paulus  cum  Barnaba 
a  natm  ate  clandum  in  nomine  Domini  nostr,  Jesu  Christi  ambuleret 
SETl*  *\hf  foundto°'  as  Scmlc«-  ^  already  remarked,  in 

rELJ  I  a.  i  add,t,on  ^mained  in  D  and  in  the  MS.  of  Thomas  of 
Charkel    At  feast  he  read  one  half  of  it .  ol  dt  <irM  <>6„;  uS'Zov- 

wTh  liC %  T\0t"^01-  «''M«'W    This  remarkable  reading 

Jeru\^        k'k"^  Ban,abaS  10  have  ,,c™  *<nt  fcr  b>'  the  Apostle?* 
CI  ,R  parl  lhus  ,n  tl,c  paraphrastic  narrative  of  Ire- 

uiuomam  autem  his,  qui  ad  Apostolos  vocaverunt  cum  de 
^cjtevit  Paulos,  et  aacendit  ad  cos  cum  Barnaba  ad  Hiero- 

flJi0di^!rfV^cle^enl'  ^find  only  tuo  imp°rtam  ^uotai^ 

Bom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  One  is  from  c  10:  v.  1 1,  12  in  which 
U  and  i,,  and  also  two  other  MSS.  agree  with  him.    It  is  the  follow- 

JLr  U  L«  A  Ve,e/9iy,  SeLthat  ,his  has  scveral  Peculiarities/  The 
o  her  «  from  Acts  lft  23-28  ;  he  quote,  it  in  the  fourth  book  of  hS 
Striata,  and  aj,art  of  it  again  in  the  fifth  7  The  remarkable  readings 
.k  ii"9M«  ""tV*™™*,  in  which  he  is  accompanied  by  D  and 
.?f£rf!ffSLMS;  -«V-<„,  in  which  «hcFMS.  of  Thomas 

tu^  t  Wlrh,h,m  '  and  ,ast,y  rJ  a'^  is  read  in  D 

I     ^  teu-  °f  lrena.eus-     To  these  may  be  added  Acts  7-  22 

wnere  ne  riad  in  his  copy  naaav  Ttjl,  aoq/uv,  like  Codex  D.d 

.  Adv.  Haer.  c.  12.  n.  2.  Polycarp.  Segm.  2. 
•  Adv.  H.c.  12.  n.  5.  3  Ibid.  n.  8. 

L.  III.  c.  12.  n  9. 

5  L.  HI.  c.  13.  n.  3.  nnd  Semlor  Prolog,  in  Kpist.  ad  Galat.  p  GO 
«  Pa«dagotf.  L.  II.  p.  141).  Sjrlb.  nud  I7r».  Venet. 
?  Strom.  L.  I.  c.  11*.  Stromat.  L.  v.  c.  J  J.  Qnd  12 
*  Slroin.  L.  I.  c.  23. 
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Since  large  and  express  quotations  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  sel- 
dom occur  among  the  ancients,  it  is  the  more  worthy  of  observation 
that  these  few  exhibit  so  many  and  so  considerable  variations,  almost 
exclusively  peculiar  to  D  and  E  and  the  MS.  of  the  Antonians  at  Alex- 
andria. The  striking  uniformity  in  remarkable  readings,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  few  remains  we  have  on  one  side,  affords  reasonable  ground 
for  presuming  that  a  like  agreement  would  be  visible,  could  the  whole 
on  both  sides  be  presented  to  our  inspection. 

§  31. 

In  attempting  to  compose  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  text  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  the  documents  enumerated  above,  we  are 
led  to  the  following  observations. 

1.  Expressions  which  were  uncommon  or  obscure,  were  often  ex- 
changed for  those  which  were  more  current  or  intelligible.  Sometimes 
a  difficult  clause  was  helped  by  the  insertion  of  a  word  or  some  small 
alteration. 

2.  Frequently  such  circumstances  as  are  understood  of  themselves 
and  had  been  omitted  from  the  conciseness  of  the  style,  were  supplied 
by  an  interpolation.  Thus  what  D  and  the  MS.  of  the  Antonians  have 
added  after  natayepoftfvot,  in  Acts  6:  22,  viz.  xot  avoi^avreg  rrjp  <jpu- 
Xuxt'jv,  is  naturally  to  be  understood.  So  as  to  what  the  copy  from 
which  the  Peschito  was  made  added  in  Acts  14:  2  :  inyyiiQu* — tatO- 
v/J,  iVtt  xaxwoouot  tovg  udtlyovg — xai  ixaxcuaup  rag  ....  Just  so, 
Acts  22:  2(5,  the  clause  which  in  D  follows  o  ixaiovT<xQ%og,  viz.  or* 
\Pof4u7ov  iuviov  ktyu,  is  contained  in  the  narrative  without  the  ad- 
dition. 

3.  Sometimes  historical  circumstances  not  contained  in  the  text 
were  supplied.  E.  g.  the  Syriac  xotvt]  txdoatg  in  Acts  12:  1  distin- 
guishes ffQ*odr,g  6  puodtug  from  several  others  of  the  same  name  by 
adding  o  imxukovfttpog  ' dyginxug.  Thus  the  MS.  of  the  Antonians, 
Acts  12:  5,  notes  that  Peter  was  not  in  the  custody  of  a  Roman  guard, 
but  rijg  oniiQtig  tov  8uoiX*'(og.  In  the  same  chapter,  v.  10,  a  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  respecting  the  prison,  which  is  also  preserved  by 
tradition,  viz.  xui  ^tlOopTtg—xart^tjaav  tovg  inta  (la&novg — ngo- 
ijXQov  Quptjv  ....  just  as  the  passage  occurs  in  D. 

4.  We  must  suppose  that  legends  were  very  early  collected  respect- 
ing celebrated  men  of  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity.  On  this 
supposition  we  cau  explain  the  appearance  presented  by  the  narratives 
concerning  Cornelius  the  centurion  and  Aquila.  For  the  xoivq  txdo- 
tsig  gives  them  enlarged  by  circumstances  which  were  drawn  from  such 
accounts  and  noted  upon  the  margin  of  the  Acts,  and  afterwards  incor- 
porated by  Librarii  with  the  text.  The  following  example  respecting 
Aquila  is  taken  from  D  and  the  MS.  of  the  Antonians  at  Acts  18:^  27, 
i¥  di  vy  'Eyt'oot  intdrjuovpiw  rtvfg  A'opfp&toi  xai  axoyoavttg  avtov, 
naptxaXovp  avrtkfttlp  ovv  avtolg^  tig  rt)p  rtarpida  aviaip,  avyxara- 
vivaapjog  di  avxov,  oi  'Ewtatoi  lygayctv jolg  h  Koplv&ot  puQfixalg^ 
oncoi  anodt&Ptai  xov  avdga,  og  imdijfiyoag  tig  xtjp  *Jl%atavt  nokv 
ovpefiakkiTO  iv  xoitg  ixxXrjolcug.  A  similar  example  respecting  Cor- 
nelius occurs  in  the  same  two  MSS.  Acts  10:  24,  and  11:  1. 
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5.  Into  this  book,  as  into  the  Gospels,  whenever  occasion  offered, 
passages  were  transferred  from  other  biblical  writings  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament ;  but  the  opportunity  #  was  not  so  frequent  as  in  the 
Gospels.  ^In  Acts  /:  24,  after  tov  ^iyvnxtov,  the  words  :  xaifxpvy- 
tt>  t*  rep  afifttp  are  added  from  Exodus  2:  12.  So  too  in  D.  There  is 
a  similar  case  in  MS.  £,  Acts  7:  3 ;  Com  p.  Genesis  12:  1.  In  D  there 
is  an  addition  to  Acts  15:  20,  borrowed  from  Matt.  ?:  12  :  xai  oca  /<ij 
dikovoip  taviolg  ytvio&ui,  tityois  /it]  nuuht. 

6.  Numerous  irregularities  in  this  book  arose  from  the  church-les- 
sons. We  will  not  unnecessarily  multiply  proofs  of  this  assertion ;  two 
examples  only  shall  suffice.  A  church-lesson  commenced  at  Acts  3:  1, 
and  also  at  5:  1 ;  hence  we  find  in  the  text  of  D,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  first  of  these  lessons,  the  trite  formula  :  /V  6i  rati  ijfif'pati  reu- 
taig;  and  the  second  occasioned  a  similar  interpolation  in  E  :  iv  uutto 
H  rto  xcuocu  oVifp  rtg  ' Awaviai  .... 

Such  briefly  are  the  various  species  of  corruptions ;  but  the  number 
of  particular  instances  comprehended  under  them  is  incomparably 
greater  in  this  book  than  in  either  of  the  Evangelists.  Many  of  them, 
too,  are  of  such  extent  that  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  can  show  nothing 
like  them,  excepting  perhaps  the  well  known  passage,  Matt.  20:  28. 
Hence  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  reality,  suffered  in  the  period  of 
which  we  are  treating  more  than  any  other  book  in  all  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

It  was  least  disfigured  in  Syria ;  at  all  events  the  Peschito,  which  is 
at  present  the  only  standard  we  have  by  which  to  judge,  does  not  con- 
tain so  many  or  so  extensive  variations  as  we  find  elsewhere.  The  few 
dangerous  circumstances  which  it  had  to  encounter  in  Syria,  on  which 
we  have  before  remarked,  (^26.)  afford  us  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  mild  fate  of  this  book  in  that  country. 

But  the  fate  experienced  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Egypt,  and 
particularly  the  city  which  was  its  capital  at  that  period,  was  different 
and  much  more  severe.  Yet  the  MSS.  which  originated  there,  were 
not  all  exposed  to  the  same  injuries ;  there  is  such  a  difference  in  their 
condition,  as  we  should  expect  from  a  period  in  which  every  individual 
heedlessly  added  glosses  to  his  Codex. 

The  Cod.  Laud,  or  E,  contains  a  purer  text  of  the  Acts  than  D.  In 
the  former  variations  are  frequently  Ibund  which  exist  in  a  more  en- 
larged state  in  D.  E.  g.  after  ov  duvriOtaO?  xaraXyacu.  uvtouc,  in 
Acts  5:  39,  Eadds:  ovtt  vutls  our*  ot  aoxot>it~  vpoiv  ;  this  addition 
D  extends  thus  :  ovti  vftris,  out*  ot  fiaptXtte,  out*  rvpavwi,  aWy*<r- 
&t  ov»  ano  xmv  uv&gtoTxtov  tovrbiv,  pynoif  ....  and  in  Acts  13b  43, 
after  7<*p*r*  tov  &tou,  E  proceeds :  tyivtio  di  xaro  naoav  noXiv  917- 
ftio0qvcn  tov  Xoyov,  D  adds  somethingjurther :  fytrtto  di  xu<?  bXtjg 
tijg  TroA'tt?  duX&tJv  tov  Xoyov  tov  0*otJ. 

Nearly  as  in  other  respects  the  MS.,  which  was  found  and  collated 
by  Thomas  of  Charkel  in  the  monastery  of  the  Antonians,  resembles 
MS.  D,  the  former  is  much  the  most  disfigured.  Wetstein  supposed 
that  the  MS.  of  the  Antonians  was  the  same  which  is  now  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  that  learned  man  was  so  strongly  impressed  by  their  simi- 
larities, that  he  did  not  consider  how  much  richer  in  unusual  readings 
the  Alexandrian  Codex  was  than  our  own. 
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As  the  readings  of  the  MS.  E  often  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  MS.  D, 
and  are  enlarged  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  rash  to  consider  the  text  of  E 
as  the  oldest,  although  the  copy  through  which  it  has  reached  us  is  not 
of  so  high  antiquity.  But  the  text  of  the  latter  and  of  that  possessed  by 
the  Antonians  affords  us  no  marks  by  which  to  decide  respecting  the 
priority  of  cither  ;  for  the  greater  or  less  corruption  in  the  text,  taken 
alone,  determines  nothing  as  to  an  earlier  or  a  later  age,  since  this  de- 
pends upon  the  possessors  it  chanced  to  have,  and  upon  their  disposi- 
tion to  add  glosses. 

§  32. 

Having  once  entered  upon  these  investigations,  we  must  grant  them 
that  further  attention  which  is  needful  to  complete  them,  however  little 
their  dry  and  grave  exterior  may  recommend  them.  I  have  labored  to 
present  them  as  simply  as  possible,  and  have  invariably  confined  myself 
within  the  limits  of  absolute  necessity,  tha.t  I  might  not,  by  an  unsea- 
sonable profusion  of  learning,  rather  obscure  our  investigations  than 
elucidate  and  satisfy  then. 

We  must  now  inquire  whether  there  have  been  preserved  any  MSS. 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  exhibit  their  xo**ij  txdooig,  and  if  so, 
which  they  are?  It  is  natural  that  we  should  again  consult  that  writer 
of  the  period  in  question,  who  from  the  great  extent  of  his  works  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  clear  up  a  point  which  can  be  decided  only  by  the 
comparison  of  many  citations. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  agrees  with  the  MSS.  ABC  and  DEFG, 
which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other.  When  both  classes  agree, 
which  not  unfrequently  happens,  his  readings  are  like  both.  But 
though  these  two  classes  of  MSS.  frequently  harmonise  with  each  oth- 
er, they  have  yet  in  general  a  very  different  character. 

For  the  MSS.  ABC  contain  a  revised  text,  (which  fact  we  shall  as- 
sume at  present,  until  we  can  take  a  more  particular  view  of  them,) 
while  on  the  contrary  the  lawless  character  of  the  others  does  not  e- 
vince  any  critical  pruning.  We  must  consequently  seek  in  DEFO  for 
the  xoipii  txdooig  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  If  this  conclusion  be  cor- 
rect, the  agreement  between  these  two  families  of  MSS.  is  immediately 
accounted  for.  DEFG  are  the  older  stock,  and  ABC  are  their  off- 
spring. The  former  are  transcripts  of  the  copies  which,  in  the  times 
of  a  loose  text,  were  in  circulation  in  Alexandria,  or  more  extensively 
in  Egypt  and  Africa ;  but  the  text  of  the  latter  was  formed  after  an 
amendment  of  it  had  been  set  on  foot,  and  it  still  preserves  marks  of 
its  origin. 

Codex  D  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  (to  give  a  short  notice  of  these 
MSS ;  but  we  shall  speak  of  them  more  particularly  in  the  sequel  J  is 
the  so  called  Clermont  MS.,  written  stichometrically  in  uncial  letters, 
with  one  of  the  Latin  versions  prior  to  Jerome  by  its  side.  E  is  a  MS. 
of  the  former  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  at  Paris,  a  copy  of  the  preceding. 
F  has  long  defied  all  the  inquiries  of  the  learned  ;  it  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  a  Benedictine  bouse  in  Reichenau.  It  is  in  Greek 
ajd  Latin,  and  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage only.  G,  or  the  so  called  Boernerian  MS.,  now  in  the  royal  li- 
brary at  Dresden  ,  is  its  companion. 
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These  have  a  very  great  agreement  with  ABC,  but  still  deviate  from 
ibem  in  some  striking  peculiarities,  and  are,  in  general,  much  more 
lawless.  Whenever  the  two  classes  agree  with  each  other,  Clement  al- 
most always  agrees  with  both.  When  they  separate,  he  inclines  to  the 
side  of  A,  B,  and  C ;  but  not  so  constantly  that  he  does  not  sometimes 
favor  the  peculiar  readings  of  D,  £,  F,  and  G.  We  will  select  some 
examples,  in  which  DEFG  are  forsaken  by  all  the  ancient  MSS.  and 
by  nearly  all  the  modern,  and  notwithstanding  are  accompanied  by 
Clement. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  3:  26,  there  is  a  small  peculiarity 
which  occurs  only  in  D  and  Clement,  but  gives  the  passage  a  totally 
different  turn ;  they  both  read  reV  fx  niattuig  '/qtiovr.1  In  Rom.  5: 
12,  av&Qcinot'i  6  &<xt>atog  Siijl-Oev,  Clement  reads,  aifOyto-novg  ditjX- 
like  DEFG,  without  Oavatog.  Rom.  JO:  21,  Clement  transposes 
thus  :  iitnttuau  rug  Jff'pa'ff  f*oi>  blriv  t»/V  tjiit'puv'  in  this  he  is  alone  ; 
he  then  says:  ini  kuov  annO'.  ...  in  which  DE  agree  with  him.3 
Rom.  14:  17,  ovv  tjpoi*  to  ayaii'.  .  .  .  say  Clement4  and  DEF.  In 
(be  Paedagogus,  in  which  he  sometimes  gives  different  readings  from 
those  in  his  other  writings,  following  consequently  a  different  copy,  in 
1  Cor.  9:  5,  adtkqt]*  yuwxu  nfouxytw,  he  reads  yvpciixugf  as  do  the 
Latins,  Tertullian,  and  others,  mulicres,  uzores:  D  too  contains  the 
reading  yvvalxag.  In  1  Cor.  9:  22,  iVa  nunotg  twag,  he  cites  IVa 
naVra?,  as  DEF  and  G  read  ;8  and  v.  27,  vno  vu'Cafl  as  DE.  In  1  Cor. 
12:  10,  he  has  the  singular  number  di<ixQto$g*  in  which  he  is  support- 
ed by  the  MS.  G  only.  In  1  Cor.  1*3:  12,  he  reads  with  DEFG  pki'n- 
optv  apxt,  and  with  DE  tag  dl  iaonrpov.9  In  1  Cor.  14:  11,  he  has, 
like  DEFG,  ipoi  /?o'o/?.  .  .  .»°  In  2  Cor.  11:3,  like  DEG,  aii- 

xov  q#aQri  without  oi/rw.11  In  Galat.  3:  19,  like  DFG,  titer}.**  In 
Eph.  4:  9,  he,  or  rather  Theodotus,  omits  as  do  DEFG.13  In 

Eph.  4:  13,  only  Clement  and  G  read  imyvtuoitog  rov  0tou.H  Eph. 
4:  19,  he  cites  naorjg  nA*opt£lag,15  agreeing  with  DEFG;  and  in  v.  23 
and  24,  where  he  reads  avuvtouoite  and  ivdvaaoOt**  G^  agrees  with 
him.  In  Philipp.  3:  14,  Clement  and  G  have  the  words  «Vo>  xkrjnt(ug 
iv  Xoiorw.11  In  Coloss.  1:  28,  he  reads  dtdaaxontg  h  naatj  ooqia:x* 


l  P»e<l.i<rog  L.  I.  p.  119.  living,  et  Sylburg.  Paris  1641.  or  p.  141.  Ed.  Venet. 
a  L.  III.  Sirom.  c. !».  3  L.  II.  Strom,  c.  0. 

«  L.  II.  Paedag.  p.  142.  By  lb.  165.  Venet. 
*  L  11.  Paedag.  p.  144.  Sylb.  169.  Venet. 

«  L.  V.  Strom,  e.  3.         '  L.  III.  Strom,  c.  16.         8  L.  IV.  Strom,  c.  91. 

9  L  I.  Strom,  c.  19.  L.  V.  Strom,  c.  1.  Pajdag.  L.  I.  p.  99.  Sylb.  and  180. 
Venet. 

10  Strom.  L.  I.  c.  16.  "  Strom.  L.  III.  c.  11.  14.  IS  Strom.  L.  I.  c.  26. 
13  Tbeod  de  Doctr.  Orient,  c.43. 

n  Paed.  L.  I.  p.  68.  Svlb.  108.  and  L.  IV.  Strom,  c.  21.  where  however  8yl- 
burf  t  aa  he  himaelf  confesses  in  the  note,  has  followed  the  textus  rectptut,  con- 
trary to  the  MS.  of  Clement. 

15  Cohort,  p.  54.  Sylb.  70.  Venet. 

16  Paedag.  L.  111.  p.  234.  8ylb.  262.  Venet.  Strom.  L.  111.  c.  15. 
>"  Paed.  L.  I.  p  107.  Sylb.  129.  Venet. 

18  Strom.  L.  I.  c.  1.  towards  ths  end. 
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so  also  DEFG;  In  Coloss.  1:  26,  he  seems  to  have  had  in  his  text  in- 
stead of  ro/?  dyioig,  the  words  to??  dnoarokoig  aurov,  although  our 
present  editions  give  the  first  For  he  immediately  draws  this  conclu- 
sion from  his  quotation  :  utan  akka  fttv  ro  ftuarrjgta  ra  anoxtxpvfi- 
fiira  ftijQi  jotp  anooioXoiv,  x.  r.  X.  which  suits  only  the  reading  of  the 
MSS.  FG,  xo7g  anooxokoig  avrov.1  Moreover,  in  Coloss.  3:  5,  he,  like 
FG,  omits  xaxijc,9  and  in  1  Thess.  5:  21,  he  reads  -nana  di  doxifta- 
CtTt  ;3  so  also  DEFG,  &c.  &c. 

It  happens,  however,  much  more  frequently  that  he  presents  the  read- 
ings of  DEFG  when  they  harmonise  with  one  of  the  MSS.  ABC.  Oc- 
casionally when  Clement  forsakes  them,  Origen  supplies  his  place  and 
by  his  agreement  with  these  MSS.  shows  that  they  resemble  very  much 
the  oldest  Alexandrian  text.  One  of  the  Egyptian  versions  too,  the 
Thebaic,  in  the  few  remains  we  have  of  it,  closely  resembles  these 
MSS. 

Yet,  although  Clement  evidently  inclines  to  these  in  genera],  he  dif- 
fers from  them  remarkably  in  some  places  and  presents  us  readings 
which  are  found  at  present  no  where  else.  I  will  quote  some  examples 
of  citations  so  long  that  he  could  not  well  have  given  them  from  memo- 
ry :  e.  g.  Galat.  3:  26,  which  he  read  as  follows :  noirf?  yap  vioi  tart 
dtuntOTttug  fayv  iv  Xgtaito  '/rjaov.4  Eph.  6:  9:  (V  nottli*  tou? 
oixj'rag  vpuiv  dvttvrtg  rrjv  dnttkijv.5  Eph.  5:  25,  of  ardytg  rag  yv- 
vaixug  rag  tavxajv  dvandroiOuv  ;6  so  also  v.  22,  where  he  read  with 
Codex  A  :  vnoraaoiodatoav,  he  changes  the  order  of  the  words  in 

Rom.  12:  13:  ttjv  qtko^  diwx  ralg  yQ.  tup  ay.  xotv. 

. .  .7  Also  I  Cor.  1:  21 :  dtu  xijgvyftatog^ rrjg  ftugiag  awaat.*  Rom.  15: 
4  appears  still  more  remarkable  :  xat  rtjg  Ttapaxkyowg  iwy  ygaytav 
ttjv  tknlda  tfw/tt;*'  rrjg  nagaxhjotwg  ;9  yet  perhaps  we  may  reasona- 
bly suppose  this  to  have  been  a  quotation  from  memory.  This  supposi- 
tion, however,  cannot  so  easily  be  made  in  respect  to  I  Thess.  5:  7. 
oi  ftc&vovztg  vuxrog  ftf&voxovrai.10  To  be  brief,  there  are  many  mi- 
nuter variations  which  are  remarkable  ;  such  as  in  Eph.  2:  3,  where  he 
merely  left  out  the  word  yuan,  and  2  Cor.  6:  16,  where  for  tlntv  6  to- 
6g  he  read  tlntv  6  ngoqrjrr^,11  and  many  others. 

The  MSS.  DEFG  most  probably  present  a  text  nearly  allied  to  the 
Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  ;  but  their  conformity  with  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  permit  us  to  consider  their  text  as  the  same. 

Did  the  removal  of  these  MSS.  to  the  West  have  an  influence  upon 
their  text  and  procure  them  many  glosses  and  supposed  emendations, 
which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  contained  ?    I  have  no  doubt  of 


1  Strom.  L.  V.  c.  10.  2  Strom.  L.  III.  c.  5. 

3  Paedag  L.  III.  p.  264.  Sylb.  308.  Venot. 

4  Paed«g.  L.  1.  p.  95.  96.  Sylb.  116.  Venet. 

5  Paedog.  L.  III.  p.  263.  Sylb.  308.  Venet. 
«  Paedag.  L.  III.  Loc.  cit. 

'  Paedag.  L.  111.  264.  Sylb.  309.  Venet. 

B  Strom.  L.  I.  c.  18.  »  Strom.  L.  IV.  c.  5. 

10  Paedag.  L.  II.  186.  S.  218.  Venet. 

11  Cohort,  ad  gent.  16.  S.  23.  Ven.   Strom.  L.  111.  c.  11. 
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it.  Irenaeus,  in  the  few  places  in  which  he  yet  speaks  to  us  in  Greek, 
or  where  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  connexion  or  from  his  inferences 
what  he  found  in  his  copies  of  the  Bible,  supports  the  readings  of  these 
MSS:  e.  g.  Rom.  11:  32,  where  he  gives  navrot  tig  amJVHa*,1  like 
DEFG;  or  Rom.  5:  19,  where  he  reads  tmaxortg  jov  hog  avOgtinou 
with  DEF.*  So  1  Tim.  I:  4,  where  he  and  D  have  oixodofiyv.2  In 
1  Cor.  15:  55,  he  read:  7101!  aov  duvait  10  vlxug,  nou  auv  \faiurt  10 
xkvioov  ;  for  he  comments  upon  the  passage,  and  his  exposition  applies 
only  to  fiwaiog?  so  we  find  it  in  DEFG.    In  Gal.  3:  19,  FG  read  : 

ri  ovv  6  vouog  rtoi>  nodttot*'  tn'&rj  uyptj  where  the  common 

text  has  ri  ov*  0  vopog ;  tmv  nugupuiittuv  yagtv  fitittj,  u%uig.  ...  in 
Irenaeus  it  appears  in  the  Latin  as  in  FG ;  and  when  we  consider  his 
reasoning  upon  it,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  have  yuQ1*  'n  ms  Bible 
at  all,  and  highly  probable  that  he  also  read  Tjcuitwy  instead  of  Jiaocr- 
paotto*.5 

We  might  derive  further  illustration  from  Marcion's  readings,  if  in- 
deed he  really  composed  his  Apostolikon  in  the  West.  The  passage 
1  Cor.  10:  19,  as  he  read  it :  bti  ugoOvxov  ri  iativ,  i,  tidtukoih  xqv  ti 
ionv,  comes  very  near  the  MSS.  FG.  ^  In  1  Cor.  15:  50,  he  read  xly- 
QOvofttjaai,  ou  dwuvim  simply  thus,  ov  xXfi<jot>ouT)aovoi,  like  FG ;  and 
in  2  Cor.  5:  3,  xctt  ivftuaauetoi  ov  yvftvoi,  like  DFG.  In  Galat.  5:  9, 
he  read  to  qvga^a  doloi,  like  DE  ;  and  in  Galat.  5:  14,  he  omitted  tv 
tw  before  ayanrjOftg,  as  do  DFG.  All  these  readings  appear  in  the 
Latin  fathers,  as  also  another  of  this  same  heretic  for  which  he  was  re- 
proached, and  which  occurs  in  none  of  the  MSS.  now  extant.  It  is  in 
1  Cor.  14:  J9,  and  is  to  all  appearance  only  a  mistake  of  the  copyist : 
it  is  diet  rov  voftov  instead  of  dta  too  voog  ftov.  The  Latin  versions 
which  the  fathers  used  must  therefore  have  been  made  from  sucli  copies 
as  these  ;  for  we  cannot  rationally  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  that 
Marc  ion  interpolated  his  Apostolikon  from  the  Latin  versions.  The 
Latin  fathers  in  whom  we  find  these  readings,  were  not  inhabitants  of 
ItaJy  or  Gaul  alone,  but  most  of  them  of  Africa,  which  is  a  point  wor- 
thy of  notice  in  the  history  of  the  text.  It  is  by  no  means  the  case  that 
all  the  readings  in  DEFG  which  do  not  occur  in  Clement  or  even  Ori- 
gen  are,  on  that  account  merely,  not  of  Africao  origin. 

Were  we  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  west  too  great  a  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  condition  of  these  MSS.  our  error  would  be  speedily  rectifi- 
ed by  the  oldest  Syriac  version,  which  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  those  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  no  other  MSS.  than  DEFG. 

From  all  this,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  adduce  the  following  conclu- 
sion :  The  MSS.  DEFG  contain  a  very  ancient  text  of  the  period  of 
the  xoittj  txdootg,  nearly  allied  to  the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  text, 
which  passed  westward  along  the  coast  of  Africa  and  was  introduced 
among  the  Latins  in  Italy  and  Gaul. 


I  L.  I.  Adyere.  Haer.  c.  10.  n.  3.  \.  III.  c.  20.  n.  2. 

a  Fragm.  ex  eaten,  in  Lac.  p.  347.  Ven.  et  Masauet. 

3  Prolog,  in  L.  I.  Adv.  Haer.  *  L.  III.  c.  23.  n.  7. 

*  L.  III.  Adv.  Haer.  c.  7.  n.  2. 
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§  33. 

■ 

Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  we  may  now  select  a  few  of  the  traits 
of  the  MSS.,  in  order  to  present  a  description  of  the  text  of  Paul's 
epistles  as  it  existed  at  the  period  when  it  was  treated  with  most  li- 
cense. 

We  may  here  at  the  outset  remark  with  satisfaction  that  these  epis- 
tles have  not  suffered  so  much  as  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Didactic  writings,  which  are  composed  in  a  straightforward  train  of 
thought  and  maintain  their  unity  by  a  close  connexion  of  ideas,  do  not 
afford  a  very  free  scope  for  foreign  interpolations  and  glosses ;  and  when 
these  are  attempted,  they  soon  betray  themselves  by  the  confusion  which 
is  created.  But  historical  compositions,  which  are  so  simple  and  often 
unconnected,  and  knit  together  by  no  internal  bond,  afford  an  open 
field  for  interpolations  both  great  and  small. 

The  variations  of  the  xotptj  txdoaig  of  Syria  and  of  Africa  are  not 
so  great  by  far  in  these  epistles  as  in  the  historical  books ;  and  the  re- 
mark may  here  be  made  anew,  that  the  Syriac  text  is  somewhat  purer 
than  that  of  Western  Africa. 

I.  The  species  of  variations  which  occur  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  are 
nearly  the  same  as  in  other  books.  Hebraisms  have  been  struck  out, 
as,  e.  g.  in  Rom.  13:  1,  naoa  i/'fjij  *£ovo.  .  .  .  vnoiaaot'oOoj, 
U)d:,  DEFG  have  altered  thus,  ndoatg  itovoiatg  vnotdootoOt.  In  2 
Thess.  1:  8,  h  m<glq,Xoyog  anb  OfiO,  iv  ykoyi  nvgog.  Philipp.  2: 
14,  yoyyvofAWP,  G  rwpiff  6gyrtg. 

II.  A  more  elegant  Greek  turn  was  given  to  harsh  phraseology : 
Philipp.  3:  13,  ipaviop  ov  loyt'Coptu  xattdijqota,  FG.  Galat  4:  25, 
ip  ty  'Aguftiq,  tj  avatQtxovaa  .  .  .  .  dovXtvu,  DFG.  .  Eph.  2:  11, 
did  iovxo  tAtrr)iAQirivoi>T*g  vpilg  oi  nor*,  FG.  Coloss.  1:  26,  to  /kvg- 
tijoiop  io  dnoxixgvfifit'pop  ....  vvpt  di  qupfgojOtv^E.  &c.  &,c. 

III.  A  more  common  expression  was  substituted  for  one  less  current : 
2  Cor.  12:  13.  ytiydqti  virig  tag  .  .  .  .  ijooijtfqrt  nagd .  .  .  DE. 
Rom.  3:  9,  ngoeyoffOa,  DG  ngoxaTt'xofitp  ntpiooov.  Rom.  12:^9, 
dnootvyoupttg,  G  ptaouptig.  Or  at  any  rate  this  was  written  on  the 
margin,  even  if  the  other  was  not  struck  out.  Gal.  4:  21,  top  vopov 
ovx  dxovert.  in  DEFG,  some  one  has  written  dpaytpojoxite  by  the 
side  of  dxovtif  This  substitution  must  be  very  ancient,  for  as  early 
as  the  third  century  it  was  united  with  the  original  expression  in  a  com- 
pound reading^  as  appears  in  Origeu's  second  book  against  Celsus,  3d 
chapter  :  oi  top  vopov  dpuyivMaxoPttg  top  poftop  ovx  dxoviti.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  how  from  one  variation  arises  a  second,  and  from  a  small 
one  a  larger.  (  Such  was  the  case  hi  Coloss.  2:  15,  where  some  person 
substituted  it)podgxu  for  ids  dgydg,  as  in  FG,  or  (which  seems  to  me 
most  probable)  unintentionally,  in  transcribing,  changed  THN2APKA 
into  TAZAPXAZ.  The  translator  of  the  Peschito  found  bpth  read- 
in^s  noted  in  his  copy,  and  united  them  both  in  a  third :  %rp  °*Q**, 
rag  dgydg,  xdi  i£ovoiag.  .  .  . 

IV.  Frequently  words  were  interpolated  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
light  upon  a  passage  which  was  expressed  somewhat  obscurely.  The 
passage,  1.  Cor.  12:  24,  it  was  thought  would  become  more  clear  by 
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the  addition  of  the  word  Tiftijg  after  ;rj>*/ar  18  appears  in  DEFG 
and  the  Peschito.  In_  Philipp.  3:  18,  the  Peschito  inserts  the  word 
utprng  hder  ntptTiaTOvot :  in  the  sameEpist.  4:  18,  F  and  G  illustrate 
id  nap  rjftai  by  the  addition  ntuqfttnu,  and  in  Coloss.  4:  9,  nuvia 
v/itv  yptnpiovot  ru  (odt,  by  the  addition  Tiparjofttpa^  Thus,  too,  F 
and  G  help  Galat.  5: 24,  by  optfg  after  Xptoiou  and  axmZp  after  aupxa. 

V.  Parallel  passages  or  expressions  from  other  Epistles  were  written 
on  the  margin  and  afterwards  got  into  the  text ;  in  Galat.  4:  17,  after 
SVa  uvtov;  fyXovu  we  find  in  the  MSS.  DEFG,  taken  from  1  Cor. 
12:  31,  tyloutt  ©V  tu  xptirtora  yupiafiaia ;  and  in  1  Tim.  6:  9,  af- 
ter nayida  in  DFG,  the  addition  rou  dtaftoXov  from  the  same  E- 
pi3t.  3:  7.  After  amgpu  aov,  in  Ronr  4:  18,  the  MSS.  FG  add  tag  ol 
dortptg  rov  ovpavov,  xat  to  auftop  rrjg  {raXaootjg,  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament  (Gen.  22:  17).  Different  readings  in  the  Septuagint  gave 
occasion  to  the  alteration  which  appears  in  the  Peschito  in  Rom.  9:  25, 
xal  rrjvovx  ijXtrjtttppp,  tjkitjfti'prjv,  and  in  DFG  in  Cor.  9:  9,  xi^w- 
oag  instead  of  qtfttuOHg. 

VI.  There  occurs  besides  in  these  Epistles  a  species  of  alteration 
which  is  peculiar  to  them,  viz.  transpositions  of  words  and  of  construc- 
tion purposely  made  in  order  to  render  it  more  easy  to  comprehend  the 
Apostle's  periods,  which  are  often  long  and  interrupted  by  parentheses 
In  Rom.  16:  5,  the  words  xai  iijr  xur'  otxo»  avitup  txxXijoiap,  which 
were  separated  from  the  main  clause  by  the  whole  parenthesis  from 
oUtvtg  to  iOvdip,  are  transferred  in  DFG  from  v.  5  and  united  to  av- 
vtpy.  ftovip  Xoiaroj  ' Irioov.  In  2  Cor.  12:  21,  npog  vftug  which,  by 
a  very  harsh  construction,  was  separated  from  fXOopta  at  by  the  words 
ranftvwnrj  d  Qiog  fiov,  is  united  to  it  in  the  MSS.  DEFG.  In  1  Cor. 
14:  34,  Paul  interrupts  his  admonitions  respecting  the  abuse  of  pro- 
phetic gifts  with  the  wellknown  injunction  ii|>on  women  to  be  silent  in 
the  churches,  and  does  not  resume  the  subject  of  prophecy  (v.  37)  till 
after  a  very  long  parenthesis.  These  rapid  transitions  violently  drag 
the  reader  from  one  circle  of  ideas  to  another,  and  render  it  difficult  for 
common  minds  to  recover  the  connexion  ;  on  this  account  the  MSS. 
DEFG  remove  from  their  position  v.  34,  35,  at  yvputxtg  vuwr  as  far 
as  h  ixxlrjain  XaXilv  and  place  them  after  xaid  xdltp  ytptaOta  in 
v  .  40. 

In  conclusion,  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  text  should  often 
have  suffered  in  passing  to  the  Latins  through  the  hands  of  unsuitable 
copyists  and  ignorant  emendators.  In  Eph.  5:  5,  og  iatip  (idatXoXu- 
rpiy?,  some  person  wished  to  accommodate  the  Greek  to  the  Latin  ter- 
mination Idololatra  and  wrote  og  toitv  ttdtnXoXaiptla,  till  finally  the 
og  was  changed  into  6  as  we  find  it  now  in  FG.  Again ;  in 
Galat.  2:  7,  ntniotftyiat  to  tvayyt'Xtop,  creditum  est  mihi  tvangelium, 
ntmOTtvrai  pot  ro  tuayyt'Xtop,  FG  ;  and  Philipp.  4:  3,  ypyou  ytppapt 
vuCvye,  FG. 

It  is,  I  think,  very  difficult  to  determine  which  MS.  contains  the 
most  ancient  text,  although  DE  have  not  been  subject  to  so  many  al- 
terations as  FG.  It  seems,  however,  more  than  probable  to  me,  for 
many  reasons,  that  a  great  part  of  those  additions  and  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  Codex  D  a  secundd  manu,  were  taken  from  G  or 
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F,  or  rather  were  derived  from  some  more  ancient  MS.  from  which  Li- 
brarii  in  the  West  transcribed  F  and  G. 

§  34. 

We  now  come,  in  order,  to  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  but  no  MS.  of 
them  which  preserves  the  text  of  the  xotvrj  txdoatg  has  survived.  Some 
of  them  are  indeed  frequently  quoted  by  the  ancients.  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria has  in  diflercut  places  quoted  nearly  half  of  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,1  and  we  perceive  from  his  quotations  that  these  Epistles  like- 
wise have  met  with  many  mischances.  E.  g.  1  Pet.  3:  1,  oiitvt$anet&o* 
t<u  loyoi,  and  2,  xrjv  tV  Aoyqj  ayvijp  avaOTpoyr,*.  4:  3,  d  nagtXtjkvOati 
voofos  io  Bovknua  tu) u  tOtnov  xurtioyaa&cu.  3:  16,  'iva  tv  u>  xoroAa- 
XtiaVf,  xacatoxvirvwoiv  oi  inijQta(,oi>ttQ  ti}v  xaJLrjv  tfvaargoqvtv  vpwv 
iv  Xgton>}  &c.  And  Jude,  v.  5,  or*  6  (rttig  ono|  *x  yijg  sJtyuntov 
Xu6t>  tfwoaff,  and  y.6,  vxo  Coqov  aygitnvuyytXuiv*  from  which  afterwards 
came  uyioiv  ayytk\uvt  and  in  the  ancient  Latin  versions  sanctorum  an- 
gclorum.  Yet  all  these  citations  do  little  more  than  inform  us  that  the 
fate  of  these  Epistles  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, without  acquainting  us  with  the  particular  accidents  they  have  ex- 
perienced. We  may  expect  more  satisfactory  information  from  tho 
Thebaic  version,  if  it  shall  ever  be  taken  in  hand  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

§  35. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  Apocalypse ;  no  MS.  of  it  has  surviv- 
ed to  show  us  its  condition  in  the  earliest  times.    But  we  derive  verjr 
•satisfactory  information  respecting  it  from  other  quarters.    The  xott"! 
^xfioaiq  as  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  western  fathers  of  this  period,  es- 
pecially those  who  lived  pretty  far  down  in  the  third  century,  when  it 
had  reached  the  limit  of  its  circulation  among  the  Greeks,  would  clear- 
ly present  the  untoward  accidents  to  which  the  Apocalypse  was  subject- 
ed, had  it  been  exposed  to  such  accidents.    But,  in  looking  at  this 
book  as  cited  by  Tertullian,  and  much  later  by  Cyprian,  we  are  sure 
-that  it  has  experienced  a  very  lenient  fate,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  books.  * 
Its  peculiar  obscurity  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  which  took 
away  from  many  the  desire  to  add  glosses  to  it ;  nor  did  the  severe  char- 
ges  Jong  made  against  it,  and  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness  founded  up- 
on these,  contribute  less  to  preserve  it  from  injury.    It  was  on  these  ac- 
counts little  read,  and  to  this  neglect  it  is  owing  that  it  survived  that 
period  in  better  condition  than  those  books  which  have  been  injured 
by  the  industry  and  application  of  many  individuals. 

The  treatise  of  Hippolytus  on  Christ  and  Antichrist,  which  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  genuine,  will  in  a  measure  illustrate  our  asser- 
tion. In  that  treatise  he  has  quoted  some  chapters  almost  entire,  and 
the  variations  which  occur  will  therefore  give  us  an  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  whole  book. 

We  meet  with  slight  transpositions,  small  variations  in  the  flexion  of 

1  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  40.  Sylb.  52.  Venet,  Pedag.  L.  I.  p.  103.  S.  124.  V.  L. 
HI.  p.  244.  249-  50.  253.  256-59.  S.  Strom.  L.  III.  c.  11.  c.  18.  Strom.  L.  IV. 
«.  7.  c.  20. 

»  P»dag.  L.  III.  c.  8.  p.  239.  Sylb.  231  Venct. 
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words  and  other  deviations  of  this  kind ;  but  we  can  discover  only  the 
following  important  additions  or  alterations.  In  Apoc.  11:  5,  tid/jot* 
ddix  .  .  .  and  nvy  t£ik(uoerai.  In  v.  7,  he  inserts  the  words:  to* 
dgoftov  avxwp  xai  before  ryv  ftaorvyiup  avrwp.1  In  Apoc.  12:  16^ 
he  reads  after  tjiaktr  instead  of  dyaxatv  the  word  uqtg  :  v.  17,  fiixa. 
raj*  ay/air  instead  of  fitxu  rw*»  Xomiav*  Apoc  17:  7,  he  inserts  jov 
&rloiov  before  iqv  (iaoia£opio£  ;  v.  14,  xai  ftaotXti  g  (Huaikivoviaip 
tori3  Apoc.  18:  2,  ia/vatf  qtupy  fuyaly  ;  v.  13,  he  adds  xai  rpa- 
yovg  after  noofiatu ;  v.  19,  he  uses  the  expression  -nioxtiiog  instead 
of  rifitotrjiog;  and  v.  20,  for  oi  ixytot  the  word  o\  uyytioi*  The 
most  considerable  variation  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  12th 
chapter,  which  he  begins  thus  :  xai  ttdop  arjjui'top  fjnya  xai  Oavpaarop, 
yvpulxa  ntgt^tfiJLrjfitprtp  top  ijkiop  x.  r.  A.5  These  are  the  passages 
in  which  the  celebrated  disciple  of  Irensus  deviates  farthest  from  the 
common  text  and  from  known  MSS.  In  considering  the  copiousness 
of  his  apocalyptic  citations,  and  the  unimportant  variations  which  ap- 
pear in  them,  we  cannot  complain  of  the  boldness  and  presumption 
with  which  the  Apocalypse  was  treated  in  the  period  of  the  xoipr] 
txdooig. 
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Such  a  stale  of  things,  however,  could  not  continue  long.  If  some 
fortunate  undertaking  had  not  introduced  order  into  the  text,  and  put  a 
limit  to  this  licentiousness,  it  would  in  a  few  centuries  have  been  involv- 
ed in  unparalleled  confusion.  This  was  perceived  in  time,  and  the  call 
for  a  revision  was  so  pressing  that  three  men  at  the  same  period  and  in 
different  countries  applied  themselves  to  the  task.  And  certainly  the 
benefit  which  they  conferred  upon  the  Christian  world,  was  of  such  im- 
portance, that  they  do  not  merit  the  oblivion  to  which  their  noble  labors 
have  been  consigned. 

Though  the  name  of  Origen  comes  forward  into  notice  in  the  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  yet  his  reputation  in  this  department  of  learn- 
ing was  not  so  solitary  and  peculiar  that  he  had  no  rivals.  Hesychius 
and  Lucian  present  themselves  with  him,  emulous  of  sharing  his  repu- 
tation. 

It  was  these  three  men  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  at- 
tempted an  amendment  of  the  text,  and  prepared  new  editions  or  re- 
censions. They  collected  the  best  and  oldest  MSS.  within  their  reach, 
in  order  to  learn  by  this  means,  what  had  been  recently  added,  altered, 


J  S.  Hippolyt.  Demonst.  de  Cliritto  et  Antiehristo,  c.  47. 

*  S.  Hippolyt.  Decnontt.  de  Chriito  «t  Antiehristo.  c.60. 
3  Ibid.  c.  37,  38. 

*  Ibid.  c.  41,42. 
3  Ibid.  e.  60. 
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or  omitted  in  any  of  the  MSS. ,  and  in  what  text  these  MSS.  nniformfy 
agreed,  so  that  it  could  be  adopted  as  a  standard. 

The  sphere  of  Hesychius'  labors  was  Egypt.  In  this  country  and 
its  capital  his  emendation  obtained  public  ecclesiastical  sanction.1  The 
other  circumstances  of  his  life  are  entirely  unknown  ;  but  probably  he 
is  the  same  whom  Eusebius  mentions  among  the  Egyptian  bishops  who 
perished  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.2 

Lucian,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  famed  for  his  talents,  and  particular- 
ly for  his  acquaintance  with  biblical  literature,  was  a  Presbyter  of  An- 
tioch  in  Syria.  He  died  at  Nicomedia  in  the  persecution  of  Maximin- 
us,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  under  Maxim i an  and  Diocletian,  and  was 
buried  at  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia.3 

His  emendation  spread  from  Syria  over  Asia  Minor,  passed  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  became  current  in  Thrace  and  at  Byzantium,  subsequently 
the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  reputation  extended  so  far, 
and  his  recension  was  used  in  so  many  countries  that,  from  the  extensive 
territory  over  which  it  prevailed,  it  was  sometimes  improperly  termed 
the  ttoivrj  ixdootg,  and  vice  versa  the  latter  sometimes  called  by  the 
name  of  Lucian.4 

The  statements  here  collected  from  antiquity  relate  primarily  only  to 
the  emendation  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Lucian  and  Hesychius 
undertook;  but  since  they  also  did  the  same  with  the  New,  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  sources,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  their  complete  biblical 
codex  met  with  the  same  fate  and  the  same  reception. 

Although  these  two  edition*,  and  that  of  Origen  likewise,  were 
publicly  approved  in  Africa  and  Asia  and  in  the  south-eastern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  although,  as  Jerome  says,  the  christian  world  di- 
vided itself  into  three  parties  and  contended  respecting  them  ;5  yet  the 
western  christians  continued  steadfast  in  their  attachment  to  the  an- 
cient text,  particularly  as  it  respected  the  New  Testament ;  and  if  they, 
or  rather  Jerome,  were  somewhat  indulgent  to  Origen's  edition,  they 
were  on  this  account  the  more  determined  opponents  of  the  Recensions 
of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,6  accusing  them  of  incorrect  criticism,  a 

1  "Alexandria  et  Egvptus  ejus  opus  amplexi  sunt."    Hi«ron.  Trtcf.  in  Paralip. 
and  Lib.  II.  Adv.  Ruffio.  c.  26. 

»  Euseb.  Hist.Eccles.  L.  VII.  c.  15.   Fabric.  Biblioth.  Gncc.  L.  IV.  c.  13. 
Ha  rob. 

3  "Constantinopolis  ueqoe  ad  Antiochiam  Luciani  Martyr  is  exemplaria  pro- 
bat."    Hieronym.  Pr»f.  in  Paralip.  L.  II.  Adv.  Rurfin.  c.  26. 

<  "Hind  breviter  admoneo,  ut  sciatin  aliam  esse  editionem,  quam  Orijjenes  ot 
Cesareensis  Eusebius,  omnesque  Grecie  tractatores  %ourrjv  id  est  commanem 
appellant,  atque  vulgatam,  et  qua*  a  plerisque  nunc  Lucianus  dicitur."  Hieron 
Ep.  CVI.  ad  Suniam  et  Fretell.  n.  2. 

»  'Totusque  orbis  hac  inter  se  trifaria  varietate  compuguat."   Adv.  Ruffin. 
L.  II.  c.  27. 

6  "De  NOVO  nunc  loquor  TESTAMENTO  hoccerte,  cum  in  nostra 

Bcrmone  diacordat,  et  in  diversos  rivulorum  tramitea  ducit,  uno  de  fonte  queren- 
dum.  Prntermitto  eos  codicea  quoa  a  Luciano  et  Hesychio  nuncupatos  paucorum 
hominum  aaaerit  perversa  contentio,  quibua  utique  nec  in  toto  veteri  inatru- 
mento  pot  septuajrinta  interpretes  emendare  quid  licuit,  nec  in  NOVO  profuit 
•mend&aae.  cum  mnltarom  gentium  Unguis  scripture  ante  translata  doceat,  falsa 
ease  qua?  additaeunt."    Hieronym.  in  EpisU  ad  Damaa. 


♦ 
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charge  which  tbey  hoped  to  support  by  the  versions  which  existed  be- 
fore the  recensions.  And  certainly,  if  these  and  especially  the  Latin 
versions  were  taken  as  a  standard,  the  decision  respecting  the  amend- 
ed text  could  not  have  been  more  favorable  than  it  was. 

When  therefore  Pope  Gelasius  prepared  for  the  first  time  an  Index 
lib r arum  prohibitorum,  the  editions  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  were  in- 
cluded in  the  catalogue  with  the  following  harsh  language :  The  Gos~ 
pels  which  Lucian  and  Hesychius  have  corrupted  are  apocryphal} 
Thus  the  western  Christians  were  forever  restricted  to  the  xotvij  txdo- 
oic,  and  no  Recension  was  ever  to  be  allowed  currency  among  them. 

But  to  return  :  Origen's  emendation  held  sway  in  Palestine,  between 
the  region  occupied  by  Lucian  and  that  of  Hesychius.9  Those  who 
would  limit  his  meritorious  labors  exclusively  to  the  Old  Testament  for- 
get that  Jerome  appeals  concerning  the  Gospels  nnd  Epistles  to  the 
Origen  ian  MSS.3 

We  shall  succeed  but  ill,  however,  in  attempting  to  derive  informa- 
tion respecting  his  Recension  from  bis  own  writings.  He  himself  did 
not  make  much  use  of  it ;  for  it  was  probably  the  last  of  his  works. 
His  commentaries  upon  Matthew  were  composed  in  extreme  old  age;  and 
in  these,  as  we  have  seen  above,  he  complains  of  the  sad  condition  of 
the  Gospels  in  the  different  MSS.,  and  thereupon  speaks  with  compla- 
cency of  his  amendment  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  however  docs 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  any  merit  of  his  in  regard  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  although  this  was  precisely  the  place  where  he  would  have  spok- 
en of  his  Recension,  if  he  had  already  completed  it.  The  old  Latin 
translator  of  this  work,  represents  Origen  as  saying,  in  speaking  of  his 
emendation  of  the  Septuagint  by  means  of  obelisks  and  asterisks :  But 
I  did  not  believe  that  I  could  safely  undertake  anything  of  this  sort 
with  respect  to  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament.4  It  is  of  little  impor- 
tance to  us  whether  what  he  here  says  existed  in  the  Greek  or  not, 
since  its  import  is  contained  in  other  expressions  of  Origen  as  plainly 
as  it  is  given  by  the  Latin  translator. 

Hence  the  inconstancy  of  Origeu's  biblical  text,  which  would  not 
have  been  of  this  character  if  it  had  possessed  a  fixed  and  invariable  form 
from  a  recension  ;  and  hence  he  so  often  agrees  with  the  xotvrj  txdooig 
in  important  variationst  and  has  so  many  of  the  various  readings  of  Codex 
D.  If  he  sometimes  presents  a  text  which  is  evidently  purer  than  that 
of  D.,  we  must  remember  that  Origen  had  several  MSS.  at  hand,  and 
frequently  compared  them  with  each  other  ;  a  procedure  which  readily 
revealed  to  him  many  corruptions  and  rid  his  quotations  of  them.  From 


1  Decret.  Par*.  I.  Distinct.  XV.  \  27.   "Evangelia  que  faliavit  Luciano* 
pocrypha  ;  evangelia  qua?  falsavit  Hesychiua  apocrypha." 

2  "Media?  inter  has  provincial  Patastinos  codices  Iegunt,  quos  nh  Origene  ela- 
boratos  "  Hieronym.  Adr.  Roffin.  L.  II.  c.  26.  The  Scholia  on  Mark  XVI.  8. 
of  the  MSS.  in  Birch  and  Grieabach  speak  of  the  Ttalatoxtrtuov  ttayyiXiov. 
8ymb.  Cr.t.  Part  I.  p.  101. 

3  Hieron.  Comment,  in  Matt.  XXIV.  36.  and  in  Ep.  ad  Galat.  III.  1. 

*  Ori  genes  Tom.  XV.  in  Matt.  Vol.  III.  Do  la  Rue.  p.  671.  "In  exemplari- 
bm  aatem  Novi  Testament!  hoe  ipsuro  me  posse  facere  sine  periculo  non  pu- 
Uti." 
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this  procedure  must  have  resulted  the  fact  which  a  distinguished  schol- 
ar has  remarked,  that  he  generally  resembles  the  MS.  L.1  For  if  we 
take  away  from  D  its  most  important  variations  we  have  a  text  very 
similar  to  that  of  Codex  L. 

We  can  perceive  generally,  that  Origen  in  his  Commentaries  upon 
John,  had  before  him  a  well  preserved  Alexandrian  text.  But  after 
his  removal  from  Alexandria  this  MS.  was  no  longer  at  his  service.  In 
bis  subsequent  writings  we  see  him  following  a  text  sometimes  more 
-and  sometimes  less  accurate  and  similar  to  D.2 

Besides  these  three  individuals  noted  in  criticism,  the  name  of  Pie- 
rius  has  obtained  honorable  remembrance  on  account  of  his  merit  in  re- 
lation to  the  New  Testament.  His  inclination  to  biblical  studies  and 
his  talents  procured  him  the  name  of  the  younger  Origen.3  Yet  it 
would  rather  seem  that  he  materially  assisted  in  Origen's  Emendation  and 
in  promoting  its  circulation,  than  that  he  undertook  a  Recension  of  his 
own  ;  for  Jerome  connects  the  MSS.  of  Picrius  and  Origen  together  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  cannot  help  believing  them  to  have  contained 
one  and  the  same  text.4 

The  New  Testament  of  Pamphilus,  also,  founder  of  the  library  at 
Csesarea,  enjoyed  once  no  mean  reputation ;  he  frequently  distributed  it 
among  Christians  that  they  might  become  belter  acquainted  with  its 
contents.5  A  copy  written  by  his  own  hand  was  long  preserved  in  the 
library  which  he  founded.6  In  the  Old  Testament,  he  was,  it  is  known, 
merely  the  editor  of  Origen,  carefully  giving  the  Septuagint  from  the 
Hexapia  and  thus  making  the  work  of  its  industrious  author  generally 
useful.7  Origen's  other  works,  also,  he  transcribed  with  his  own  hand, 
(an  extensive  and  tedious  task,)  and  evinced  himself  always  a  zealous 
reverer  of  that  scholar's  labors.8  The  copies  of  Pamphilus  are  there- 
fore, all  circumstances  considered,  only  transcripts  of  Origen's  Recen- 
sion, which  were  received  with  especial  regard,  because  coming  from 
the  hands  of  so  illustrious  a  person. 

1  Griesbsch  Symb.  Crit.  Tom.  1.  p.  123—127. 

8  In  the  opinion  of  a  Reviewer  (Tubing.  Thool.  Quartalschrift,  1822,  2d 
Heft.  p.  281.  seq.)  it  was  incumbent  on  me  in  a  history  of  the  text  to  investigate 
Origen's  emendation  in  die  works  of  Eusebius.  I  employed  much  lime  in  com- 
paring the  citations  of  this  father,  until  I  became  at  last  convinced  that,  as  is  of- 
ten the  case  with  voluminous  writers,  he  quoted  from  memory  and  does  not  a- 
gree  with  himself.  My  discovery  was  almost  precisely  what  is  admitted  by  the 
reviewer  himself  from  his  own  observation,  only  one  page  before  he  censures 
me  for  not  collating  Eusebius  (p.  280.)  Eusebius,  he  says,  in  the  same  passages 
of  tho  Gospels,  occurring  frequently  as  many  as  four  times,  presents  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  another  reading. 

3  Euseb.  Hiet.  Eccle*.  L.  VII.  c.  29.  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccl.  v.  Pierius. 

*  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matt.  XXI V.  36.  "In  quibusdam  codicibus  additum  est 
nemufilitu,  cam  in  Grtecis  et  maxims  Adamantii  et  Pierii  codicibus  hoc  noa 
habeatur  adscriptum." 

5  Hieron.  De  Script.  Eccles.  and  L.  II.  Adv.  Ruffin.  c.  9.  "Unde  et  raultos 
codices  preparabat,  ut,  cum  necessitas  poposciBset,  volentibus  largiretur." 
Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  VI.  c.  32. 

6  Montfaucon,  Biblioth.  Coislin.  p.  2<12. 

?  Eichhorn  Einleit.  in  das.  A.  T.  Th.  I.  Cap.  III.  §.  172.   Hieron.  L.  II.  Adv. 
Raffia,  c.  27. 

8  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  VII.  c.  32.   Hieron.  Script.  Eccl.  V.  Pamphilus. 
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Or  is  it  rather  probable  that  Origen's  emendation,  as  it  was  made  in 
the  last  days  of  his  life,  was  not  edited  by  himself,  but  first  saw  the 
light  through  Pierius,  and  was  circulated  still  more  widely  by  Pamphil- 
ns?  Or  did  some  person  publish  it  without  Origen's  critical  marks, 
striking  out  what  he  had  marked  with  an  obelisk  as  suspicious,  and  ad- 
mitting what  he  had  acknowledged  by  an  asterisk  as  genuine. 

Lastly,  in  the  fourth  century  a  recension  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
prepared  by  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria ;  perhaps,  howev- 
er, it  was  only  a  translation.  Whatever  it  was,  Jerome  characterises  it 
as  a  clumsy  production,  undertaken  with  good  intentions  but  with  small 
ability.1  Were  we  to  extend  this  critcisrn  to  his  labors  on  the  New 
Testament,  we  should  not  expect  any  thing  remarkable ;  yet  a  Scholion 
in  a  Parisian  MS.,  on  John  7:  53  to  8:  12,  seems  to  refer  to  the  copies  of 
Apollinaris.9  It  may  however  be  understood  as  referring  to  his  poetical 
harmony  of  the  Gospels. 


THE  RECENSION  OF  HESYCHILS. 

$  37. 

Some  preparation  has  now  been  made  to  enter  into  the  overgrown 
field  of  critical  documents,  to  examine  them  one  by  one,  estimate  their 
value,  and  arrange  them  in  classes — a  vast  undertaking,  if  proposed 
without  limitation.  It  is  no  longer  even  possible  to  accomplish  it  entire- 
ly. Many  have  been  collated  only  in  particular  passages,  many  only  in 
part,  and  many  not  with  due  care ;  some  probably  are  not  worthy  of 
any  pains.  Hence  we  must  select  only  such  documents  as  are  best  ex- 
ecuted and  demand  peculiar  attention  from  their  antiquity  and  correct- 
ness, in  order  to  pronounce  decisively  as  to  their  character.  The  rest 
may  follow  in  the  order  of  time  or  of  merit. 

Let  us  inquire  first  for  the  Egyptian  recension  which,  for  several  rea- 
sons, is  roost  easily  discovered.  As  this  recension  maintained  ecclesi- 
astical authority  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  it  must  be  exhibited  in  the 
works  of  the  fathers  of  that  country.  These,  however,  follow  the  text 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  MSS.  BC  and  L.  B  is  the  celebra- 
ted Vatican,  N.  1209 ;  C  is* the  MS.  N.  9  in  the  royal  library  of  France, 
called  also  that  of  Ephraem  Syrus  ;  L  is  in  the  same  library,  marked 
N.  62.    We  shall  describe  each  more  fully  in  its  proper  place. 

The  quotations  of  the  celebrated  Athanasius,  in  those  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  by  universal  consent,  in  general  exhibit  this  text; 
as  also  the  writings  of  the  monks  Marcus  and  Marcarius,  of  Cosmas 
Iodicopleustes,  and  Cyril  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  I  have  satisfied 
myself  of  this  by  actual  collation  ;  but  I  cannot  here  present  the  evi- 

Lib.  II.  Adv.  Ruf.  c.  33.  "  Qui  bono  quidom  studio,  sed  non  secundum 
seientiam  de  omnibus  translationtbus  in  unum  veBlimontum  pannos  ossuere 
cooatus  est." 

*  7H  u  (ltX*of*iva  ¥v  tuhv  avriypayois  ol  $uivr<u,  ovSi 'ATtoXtvaQu?  iv  rots 
I*'oK  oka  xeTvTat.    Richard  Simon.  Hist.  Crit.  du  texte  du  Nouv.  Test.  c.  XIII. 
».  146. 
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tie  nee  obtained  by  tedious  labor.  In  respect  to  the  last,  however,  I 
must  remark  that  his  biblical  MS.  was  disfigured  here  and  there  by  for- 
eign additions  and  interpolations. 

But,  without  making  use  of  the  evidence  to  which  I  have  just  appeal- 
ed, this  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  origin  of  which  the  text  of  these 
MSS.  bears  infallible  marks;  for  if  it  be  admitted,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  that  D  exhibits  most  nearly  the  xotvt}  i'xdoatg  of  Alexandria 
and  Egypt,  we  can  be  in  no  doubt  respecting  the  native  country  of  these 
three  MSS.  or  rather  of  their  text.  They  are  clearly  only  corrected 
copies  of  this  xotvij  txdoatg. 

The  Coptic  version  was  also  made  from  MSS.  of  the  same  country ; 
and  it  coufessedly  accompanies  the  fine  monuments  which  we  have 
been  considering  as  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  recension. 

Thus  they  really  contain  the  recension  of  Hesychius,  and  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  xoivij  txdoaig  from  which  they  were  derived  we  may 
discover  the  plan  of  procedure  which  the  critic  pursued.  First,  we  see 
that  he  removed  the  important  interpolations  which  had  crept  in  from 
harmonies,  apocryphal  books,  or  parallel  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  restored  to  each  of  the  Evangelists  his  own  property, 
which  was  before  in  many  cases  confounded  with  that  of  others.  He 
besides  rejected  numerous  glosses  and  Scholia,  and  expunged  clauses 
introduced  from  the  Lectionaria,  and  likewise  restored  some  lost  ones. 
These  and  many  like  errors  which  we  have  remarked  in  the  xotvt)  *x- 
dootg  he  diligently  endeavored  to  remedy. 

Yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  destroy  a  multitude  of  minute  but  very 
evident  traces  of  the  copies  upon  which  he  labored  ;  there  remains  still, 
notwithstanding  his  amendments,  much  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
merited  his  forbearance,  partly  coming  from  the  Lectionaria,  and  part- 
ly from  parallel  passages.  He  might  too,  perhaps,  have  supplied  many 
omissions  which  we  rind  in  his  recension,  and  have  more  frequently  re- 
moved glosses  which  we  now  perceive  in  it.  I  have  only  said  that  this 
seems  to  be  the  case ;  for,  in  order  to  make  this  charge  with  more  con- 
fidence, we  should  be  accurately  acquainted  in  detail  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  text. 

We,  however,  meet  with  readings  in  it  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  D; 
and  as  he  has  adopted  them,  they  must  have  been  supported  by  other 
MSS.  Of  this  kind  is,  e.  g.  in  Matt.  27:  49,  the  addition  aAer  owouv 
avtov  in  BCL  and  the  Coptic  version:  aklvi  Ao^wV  loyx*lv* 
avrov  Tfjv  nUvpdv,  xai  t$ijkftft>  vdotpxai  atftu;  or  the  transposition 
in  Mark  10:  34,  xai  ifAmvaovoiv  avrui,  xai  fiaonyiooovoiv  uvto*'  or 
in  Luke  6:  48,  instead  of  i(ri}xt  &fftik.  .  .  .  nitouv — the  clause  :  diu 
to  xakaig  otxodofitlnOat  aviijv'  as  also  Mark  10:  49,  where  instead  of 
ttntp  avrov  qawtidijvat,  there  occurs  in  BCL  and  the  Coptic  version  : 
un*v  ff  cwijaare  uvrov,  which  two  last  readings  Thomas  of  Charkel 
found  in  his  ancient  Alexandrian  MS. 

We  must  notice  particularly  a  principle  of  criticism  which  this  man 
derived  from  profane  literature  and  unfortunately  applied  to  the  New 
Testament.  He  made  it  a  rule,  it  would  appear,  to  prefer  a  reading 
which  was  elegant  and  pure,  as  respected  Greek  idiom,  to  a  difficult 
Jewish-Greek  one,  in  cases  where  he  found  the  latter.  E.  g.  Mark  12: 
21,  for  ant'Oaptv,  xat  ovdi  avrog  ayrjxt  oWppa,  he  chose :  ant&mxr 
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ftrj  xaxaXmotv  om'pfta,  which  is  a  more  elegant  expression.  Mark  10: 
61,  in  BCL,  ri  oo*  OtXttg  noojow  and  John  16:  22,  vvv  pit?  Xuntjv 
fyri.  ^  In  Luke  5:  36,  the  phraseology  has  received  a  better  turn  :  or* 
oudtig  tni(2Xr]fta  d.io  ipaxiov  xatvov  a%iaag  tmfiaXXfi.  .  .  and  Luke 
21:  36,  is  expressed  less  according  to  Jewish  idiom :  i'va  xaitaxvoritt 
iwfvftif  so  2&  42,  iixav  iXOyg  tig  rrt»  paaiXtiav  aov  so  23:  40, 
inniftaiv  aviup  tqt],  &c.  &c. 

In  the  Acts  we  are  deserted  by  one  of  these  MSS.  viz.  Codex  L, 
which  contains  only  the  Gospels ;  but  ils  place  is  supplied  by  another, 
viz.  A  or  Alex.  Mus.  Britan.;  so  that  we  have  ABC  to  exhibit  to  us 
Hesychius'  edition  of  this  book.  To  these  may  be  added  a  MS.  which 
Euthalius,  an  Alexandrian  deacon,  examined  and  divided  stichometri- 
cally,  or  more  correctly  a  transcript  of  that  copy.  This  MS.  is  desig- 
nated by  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  as  Acts  N.  40,  and  is  taken  from 
Zacagni's  Monumentis  Ineditis.  Codex  /,  or  3fosc.  S.  Synod,  n. 
CCCLXXX.  also  holds  an  important  rank  here  :  it  contains  the  whole 
New  Testament  according  to  another  recension,  and  in  the  Acts  alone 
is  written  according  to  an  Alexandrian  copy ;  as  also  Cod.  Urbino-  Vo> 
tican.  n.  367  in  Birch.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Cod.  Colleg.  Nov.  Oton. 
in  Mill.  Nov.  I,  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  36,  may  likewise  be  class- 
ed here. 

If  we  bring  in  array  before  us  the  different  kinds  of  errors  which  the 
xotvq  txdootg  admitted  in  this  book  particularly,  and  then  compare  with 
them  the  text  of  these  MSS.  we  can  judge  what  the  emendator  avoided 
in  this  book  and  what  he  has  done  which  is  of  importance.  By  such  a 
comparison  we  shall  be  able  to  see  how,  from  the  corrupt  text  of  MSS. 
DE  and  those  like  them,  was  deduced  the  text  of  the  MSS.  ABC  and 
their  companions,  which  is  more  accurate  and  more  free  from  foreign 
excrescences. 

The  MSS.  ABC,  the  Euthalian  MS.  40,  and  Birch's  UrbinthVat. 
367,  present  Hesychius'  emendation  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  likewise. 
But  Codex  /  forsakes  us  here  and  passes  over  to  its  own  recension. 

In  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul  likewise,  ABC  are  the  chief  mon- 
uments of  the  Hesychian  text.  With  them  the  Euthalian  Codex  also 
agrees,  which  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  marked  in  Wetstein  and  Gries- 
bach N.  46.  The  Urbino-  Vat.  367  is  here  unfaithful  and  fluctuates 
between  two  texts ;  in  its  stead  we  add  another,  viz.  Colbert.  2844,  now 
N.  14,  which  was  examined  de  novo  by  Griesbach  and  after  him  again 
collated  by  Begtrupp,  whose  extracts  Birch  has  published  at  the  end  of 
his  collection  of  various  readings  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  Wetstein  and 
Griesbach  it  bears  the  mark  17. 

We  snail  easily  be  convinced  that  the  revised  text  was  formed  from 
MSS.  which  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  MSS.  DE  and  FG.  This 
will  be  evident  hereafter,  when  we  extract  some  specimens  from  the 
several  recensions  and  compare  them  together. 

We  have  the  Apocalypse  according  to  the  Hesychian  Recension  in 
the  MSS.  AC.  Codex  B  or  Vatican.  1209  does  not  reach  so  far ;  and 
the  MS.  which  in  the  Apocalypse  bears  the  mark  B  does  not  belong 
here.  But  another  Vatican  MS.  with  the  number  579,  collated  by 
Birch,  although  as  is  often  the  case  with  modern  MSS.  it  contains  ma- 
ny heterogeneous  readings,  plainly  ranks  with  AC.    To  these  Vindob. 
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Cats,  in  Suppleni.  Kollarii  jV.  XXVI.  is  strikingly  similar,  though  k 
bears  marks  of  a  later  date.  It  has  been  collated  by  Professor  Alter. 
To  these  might  be  added  two  other  MSS.  in  the  same  library,  if  their 
character  were  not  rendered  doubtful  by  the  numerous  chances  and 
changes  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 

Lastly,  the  Apocalypse  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  Euthalian 
Codex,  so  often  cited,  and  which  is  designated  by  Mill,  as  Petav.  3,  by 
Wetstein  and  Griesbach  Apoc.  12,  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  known. 
But  judging  from  the  specimens  given  by  Birch  in  his  collection  of  va- 
rious readings  in  the  Apocalypse,  end  from  the  other  citations  of  Mill, 
it  exhibits,  though  not  without  some  recent  alterations,  the  text  of  the 
copies  AC. 


ujcian's  recension. 


§  36. 

Another  recension  of  the  Gospels,  (for  we  roust  speak  first  of  these,) 
is  contained  in  the  MSS.  EFGHSV  and  b  h.'  AH  these  are  written  in 
large  letters,  in  the  uncial  character.  The  first  is  a  very  fine  MS.  in 
the  library  at  Basle  Num.  B.  VI.  21 ;  the  next,  F,  once  belonged  to  Jo- 
hann  Borcel,  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  the  English  court.  The  MSS. 
of  the  Gospels  G  and  H  were  brought  from  the  East  by  Erasmus  Seidel, 
and  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  John  Christopher  Wolf  of 
Hamburg :  the  first  of  them  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  HarUiuiu 
5684.  The  MS.  S  is  in  the  Vatican  Library,  n.  354,  collated  by 
Birch  ;  V  is  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow  ;  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful MS.,  respecting  which  Matthsei  first  gave  us  correct  information. 
The  MSS.  b  and  h,  also,  were  collated  by  him  ;  they  are  two  valuable 
EoangeKaria,  the  first  of  which  is  in,  the  same  library,  n.  XLIII. ;  and 
the  other  is  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod,  n.  XII. 

If  we  should  here  mention  the  more  modern  MSS.  which  are  written 
in  cursive  characters,  the  list  would  be  very  much  augmented.  A  great 
part  of  those  which  Matthei  collated  at  Moscow,  most  of  those  in 
Birch  and  Alter  and  in  Mill  and  Wetstein,  are  of  this  class.  A  subdi- 
vision however  might  here  be  made ;  for  it  is  probable  that  after  this 
■recension  had  suffered  somewhat  in  the  course  of  time,  it  was  examin- 
ed and  revised  by  some  person.  But  this  incidental  remark  is  an  hypo- 
thesis, the  reasons  of  which  I  cannot  here  unfold  without  tedious  par-' 
iicularity. 

The  basis  of  this  recension  is  the  xotw]  txdoatg  as  it  existed  in  Sy- 
ria. If  this  position  be  correct,  as  it  will  soon  be  found  to  be,  we  are 
no  longer  in  doubt  respecting  its  native  country  or  its  author.  It  must 
have  originated  in  Syria,  and  consequently  must  be  the  recension  of 
Lucian,  Presbyter  of  Antioch,  which  extended  itself  from  Syria  to 
Constantinople  and  Thrace.  We  recognize  it  in  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  fathers ;  e.  g  in  Theophylact,  though  we  have  not  his  text  at  pres- 
ent in  a  state  of  perfect  purity. 

We  have  already  selected  above  some  important  readings,  character- 
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istic  of  the  most  ancient  Syrian  text,  which  are  not  found  in  Egyptian 
MSS.  before  or  after  Hesychius,  nor  in  the  versions  of  that  country. 
All  of  these,  the  number  of  which  we  might  further  increase,  we  meet 
with  in  the  large  class  of  MSSV  which  as  we  have  said  present  Lucian's 
Emendation.    Matt  6:  13,  or*  aov  iouv  ij  (iaoiXtiu,  xul  t]  dvvafttg, 
nal  f}  doia,  tig  Tovg  o/^o;,  FGSV,  bh ;  the  MSS.  EH.  are  here  defec- 
tive.— Matt  20:  22,  fttXXot  nivttv-^xai  to  (tunitapa,  5  tyto  /Sanit'Co- 
ftat,  Pttnrio&tjvcu,  and  v.  23,  xai  to  punt,  o  iyal  (J quit.  .  .  .  /fanrio- 
4ft)ataQtt  EHSV.    Here  indeed  FG  and  bh  are  defective,  but  their  tes- 
timony could  easily  be  supplied  by  some  dozen  others.— Mark  6:  1 1 , 
tig  f*ap j.  auTolg — afirjv  Xtyto  VfAivtdvtxt6itQ0v  total  Sofiouoii  i( 
rouog^otf  «V  i[fitpa  xgiototg,  rj  rrj  noXfi  *xtivr;t  EFGHSV,  bh. — 
Mark  13:  14,  Ttjg  igr]fta\oto}g — ro'  $rt0tv  vno  sJuwjX  tov  npuqijTOv, 
EFGHSV,  bh. — Luke  4:  18,  antOTuXxt  fit — iuoao&ai  rovg  ov»Tt- 
rpif/fitrovg  tij*  xapdiav — Luke  10:  22,  xai  atguqugngog  Tovg  f*aOtj- 
rug  ting.   John  1:  27,  6  onion  pov  ioxoptwog — of  tpnooo&t'v  ftov 
ytyovtv.    John  5:  16,  oi  'jovdaloi—xai  tiijtovtf  uvtov  unoxtthtu. 
John  6:  22,  ti  ur,  ir — ixt7vo  tig  o  avt'flt]oai>  ol  paOrjrai  uvtov.  Also 
John  6:  69,  ov  tl  6  viog  tov  &tov  Coif  tog.   Though  here  and  there  in 
these  passages  one  of  the  witnesses  fails  us,  as  e.  g.  F,  which  has  not 
been  collated  in  John,  and  bh  which  are  silent  in  John  5:  16  and  6:  22, 
as  is  the  case  with  h  also  in  John  1:  27,  we  may  overlook  the  circum- 
stance without  scruple  ;  for  a  host  of  other  MSS.  of  this  family  would 
convince  us,  that  these  peculiar  readings  of  the  xo^rj  txdooig  in  Syria 
belong  also  to  this  recension. 

The  origin  of  this  text  from  the  copies  of  the  xoi»tj  txdootg  as  it  was 
read  in  Syria,  can  be  made  clear  in  no  way  better  than  by  selecting 
suitable  passage  from  the  Gospels  and  comparing  it  with  the  Pes- 
It  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  see  at  one  view  the  two  recen- 
sions of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  and  further  to  observe  the  similarity  of 
the  latter  to  Codex  D,  and  to  perceive  with  no  trouble  how  many  of  its 
peculiarities  are  retained  in  the  recension  which  sprung  from  it  and 
from  MSS.  like  it.  We  select  for  this  purpose  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Mark. 


HESYCHIUS. 

1.  trwdyrtai  BCL. 

ojlof  nWunos  bcl. 

Ctq  to  itXdiov  ipfiuvTa  bcld. 
•  t 

yr\q  r\aav  bcl. 

6.  xai  on  arttedo'  b  qXiog  bcld.  Syr. 

8.  aXXa  tnttr.  .  .  .  bcl. 

avtavoptyov  bcld. 

10.  xai  on  bcld. 
tlQarrw  bcl. 
rag  nuoafioXaq  bcl. 

11.  ifuv  to  fJvaxrjQio*  didaxau  b  l.  Copt 

12.  cHpt&ji  avToig  bcl. 


LUCIANUS. 

oxXog  noXvg 
iftparta  ag  to  nXolov. 

yvs  Syr. 
tjliov  di  ttvaTiiXartog 
uMlo  &n«r.  .  .  .  Syr. 
avSarorta 

or*  di  Syr. 

1)Q(DTT)<TttV 

Tr\v  naoaftoXtjr  Syr. 
(  vutv  didorm  yy(ava%  to 
\  liwrxriQiov  Syr. 
f  a<pt&ji  avTOtg  ti  apaq- 
\     infxara  Syr. 
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15. 


16. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
22. 

24. 


30. 
31. 
32. 

34. 
36. 

37. 
38. 

40. 


HESYCHIUS. 

if  avxoiq  (tie  avtovg,  b.) 

xa*  aXloi  tUrir 
uxoioavTt$ 
tov  ai&vof 
xai  ixilrot  tiffiv 
iav  u>) 

vfilv  xai  itQO(Ttt9't}<T£T(M 

avjofidrt)  »/  yij 
Ttto$  Oftoitii?  .... 
filXQOTtQOV 

pti£(&v  {jui£ov)  narrw  Twr  ) 

xai  a  AX  a 
7i  A  ota 

ijdt  ytfil£ta&ai  to  ttAoIox 

ix  T>/  TrOtfli.  .  .  . 
T/  dfido/  AlT«  OVHO 


LUCIANUS. 

tvdiox; 
f  h  tate  xaoMaif  avrwx 
\  ,  S,r. 

xai  oltoi  tiotr  Syr. 
axoroxtf? 

tov  awayos  tovtov  Syr. 
xai  ovroi  itow  Syr. 
o  lav  ui) 
(  t'atx  xai  7tQo<rt(&ii<rexai 
\  Vfilv  toZ?  axovowrt  Syr. 
airtouavti  yao  tj  pi  Syr. 
tin  ouolwg . .  ■  . 

fMX0OI£0O; 

(  naxrux  Taix  iayaxwx  u*/- 

to7$  [ia&tjralf  avtov  Syr. 
b  l.  Copt.  Syr.  xai  aitf  a  di 

bc  d.  7T>lo*a0i« 
bcld.  avrb  ijdt  yfpiZt<r&ai  Syr. 

bcld.  Syr.      inl  tjj  iiQVfi.  .  .  . 

n  t  \il  dedol  iirtt  ovva ;  nets 
C°P'-0}    otm.  Syr. 


BCL. 

CL. 

BCL. 

BCL. 

BCLD. 

BCLD. 

BCL. 

BCL. 

BCL. 

BCL. 
BCL. 
B  LD. 

bcld.  Syr. 

BCL. 


B  L. 


Not  to  add  further  examples,  we  shall  find  the  two  recensions  to 
compare  throughout  in  this  manner.  The  variations  found  in  them 
are  only  errors  of  individual  MSS.  which,  if  we  pay  too  much  attention 
to  them,  will  often  obscure  our  apprehension  of  the  two  recensions.  It 
is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  a  considerable  number  of  MSS.  should 
be  uniformly  alike  throughout  each  recension,  and  we  shall  admit  in 
such  a  case,  (which  will  soon  present  itself  to  our  notice,)  that  we  have 
not  before  us  the  lawless  career  of  erroneous  and  accidental  readings. 

The  other  point  which  we  wished  to  evince  by  the  presentation  of 
these  specimens,  viz.  the  origin  of  this  recension  from  the  xoivt]  txdo- 
aig  as  it  circulated  in  Syria,  may  have  been  made  evident  from  our  col- 
lation of  the  Peschito,  which  was  composed  before  Lucian's  time  and 
hence  from  some  more  ancient  copy.  Now,  in  comparing  his  recension 
with  this  old  copy,  we  can  readily  form  an  idea  of  his  mode  of  proce- 
dure. We  shall  perceive  that  he  removed  whatever  had  been  transferred 
from  one  Evangelist  into  others,  (Matt.  22:  37.  28:  18.  Mark  8:  29. 
Luke  9:  39.  24:  36),  whatever  had  crept  in  by  means  of  the  church- 
lessons,  (Matt.  20:  17.  Luke  19:  26),  explanatory  additions,  amplifica- 
tions and  circumlocutions,  (Matt.  21:  34.  6:  32.  14:  6.  Mark  6:  31. 
9:  3.  Luke  9:  29.  John  7:  39),  transpositions,  (Matt.  7:  30.  Mark  6: 
51),  and  other  extraneous  matter  of  the  same  description. 

He,  however,  admitted  readings  which  did  not  exist  in  the  copy  from 
which  thePeschito  was  made ;  e.  g.  Matt.  25:  13,  t^V  dipM—tv  jj  6 
vtog  rov  dv&guinov  tgxtiai.    John  8:  59,  in  tov  It  gov— xai  nporjyiv 
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ot/rwff,  John  11:  41,  toy  U&ov — ov  6  uOtjxtaf  xtlpttoe ;  which 
consequently  must  have  been  sustained  by  a  majority  of  his  MSS. 

This  recension,  as  respects  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  appears  in  the 
Moscow  MSS.  /  or  S.  Synod.  CCCXXXII1,  al  (S.  Synod.  XLV)% 
h  (S.  Synod.  IV.  Prazapost),  d  (S.  Synod.  CCCXXXIV),  also  c 
(S.  Synod.  CCCLIV),  and  m  (S.  Synod.  CCCXXVIII),  which 
hare  all  been  collated  by  Matthaei ;  also  in  Codex  k,  belonging  to  that 
scholar.  Among  these,/ seems  to  be  the  best  copy,  while  c  and  m have 
suffered  most  by  unseasonable  corrections.  With  these  agrees  another 
very  good  MS.,  AUzandrino-Vaiic.  29  in  Birch,  as  also  the  MSS.  in 
the  royal  library,  Lambec.  XXXV.  or  Nesstl  CCXXI.  and  Lambec. 
XXX  VII.  or  Nessel  CCCXIII.  All  these  have  a  perfectly  decided  char- 
acter. They  do  not,  however,  stand  alone ;  but  their  class  is  very  nu- 
merous, and  MS.  belonging  to  it  are  found  in  other  collections.  Their 
text  however  is  not  exactly  pure,  or  else  extracts  have  frequently  been 
made  from  them  without  the  requisite  accuracy. 

In  respect  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  this  recension,  we  have  par- 
ticularly to  remark  that  it  does  not  agree  so  invariably  as  the  other  bib- 
lical books  with  the  readings  of  the  Syriac  text.  Yet  it  does  not  differ 
so  much  that  all  the  traces  of  its  relationship  are  lost.  Among  the 
readings  peculiar  to  this  recension  there  are  none  of  very  great  extent. 
The  longest  is  in  Acts 26:  30,  where  the  Egyptian  Recension  says  mere- 
ly, avinzrj  6  paadfi>$  AB,_40,  367,  /.  Copt. :  it  is  expressed  thus  in  this 
recension :  tinovrog  avrov  dvt'otr]  6  fiaod.  .  .  .  f,  al,  6,  d,  kt  c,  m, 
Alex.  Vat.  29,  Lambtc.  XXXV.  and  Lambec.  XXXVII.  But  the  most 
remarkable  is  in  Acts  20:  28,  where  some  MSS.  read  xvgiov,  others 
XQiarov  and  also  Qfov,  and  this  recension  connects  the  two  readings : 
tjJv  ixxXtjaiav  xvpiov  xai  &*ov,  f,  al,  b,  o\  k,  c,  m,  Alex.  Vat.  29, 
Lambec.  XXXV.  and  Lambec.  XXXVII. 

We  will  here,  as  in  the  Gospels,  present  parallel  with  each  other  pas- 
sages from  the  two  recensions,  and  we  shall  select  for  this  purpose  Acts 
24  and  25.  Of  the  MSS.  of  the  Egyptian  Recension  which  we  have 
before  named  C  is  sometimes  defective,  and  of  their  xotvti  txdooig 
likewise  D  is  defective  in  both  chapters.  But  we  have  another  celebra- 
ted copy  of  it  in  the  Acts,  viz.  the  Laudian  MS.  E,  which  we  collate 
here  with  the 


ACTS  XXIV. 

HESYCHIUS.  LUCIANUS. 

1.  fitia  TiQtafiviiQfov  uvwr  ab.  40.  367.  1.  k.  /ma  imv  nqw^vtiom  Syr. 

5.  axaaug  ab.  40.  367.  1.  e.  vxaaw  Syr. 

9.  ovrtni&trto  ab.  40.  367.  1.  e.  ovri&tno 

10.  xpnrir  dixaiov                b.  40.  367.  1.  xotii\v  Syr. 
tv&vfiio?                     ab.  40.  367.  I.  tv&vfioitoov  ^ 

11.  ?i(UQai  dtZ&txa               ab.  40.         1.  ^fiigag  dtxadvo 
tig*  hpovoairjp             a.    40. 367. 1.  Syr.  ir'ltoowal^ft 

13.  inurtaoiv  ab.  40.  367.  e.  iniov<naoiv 

13.  dvrarrai  oot  ab.  40.  367.  I.  E.  dvravtai  Syr. 

J5.  (dlL  tctadcti  abc.  40.  piXL  urta&at.  vuo&w  Syr. 
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16.  h  xoxnv  nal  abc.  40.  367.  I.  x.    h  tovtm  Si  Syr. 

18.  Ir  a<?  «v^. . . .  abc.  40.  367.  Lb.    h  ©i?       . .  . 

)       40-  367.  1.  b.  |    w  w  ^ «  ^  gyr 
2a  meOr*M  abc.  40.  367.  1.  e.  j  "N""^0*  T"  M%^rm 

25.  ^u(po,5o$  abc.  40.  367.  1.       iato&cu,  tfitpofioq 

n~  „  >y     x  '  (  a*  c.  40.  367.  I.  b.  f  IlavXov,  onus  Ivcy  ovtor 

26.  J2«t,io**io  J     Syr<  j  ^ 

Z7.x<*ona  abc  40.  jrao'TOf 

/otfiy  367.  1. 

ACTS  XXV. 

5.  arfyi  atonoK  ab.  40.  367.  I.  b.    a*fy»  tovt<j»  Syr. 

c    »    ,  ,  .   »  «  M  • .    (  abc  40.  367.  1.     I    i  /  . 

,  '        I     Syr.  | 

7.  ne^U<m}<ray  cnnov         a  b.  367.  a  vim,  40. 1,  neguot 
xaxatpioortts  abc.  40.  367.  1.  e.  qpfc^oiref 
xaraTou/7avAov  omitted,  a  c.  40.  367.  Syr.    Kara  rov  Jlavlov 

8.  toDZTaviov ^oAo/ov-  J  ajk,  ^  ^  gyr  OVTOi 

9.  ic(>i^ra*  ab.  40.  367.  1.  hqIv&j&cli 
11.  ci  /xiv  ow  abc.  I.  e.  Syr.  ti  ftir  yaq 
15.  xaradixrp                    abc.  40.  367.  1.  ditcqv 

.  16.  uv&obiTtav  Tiolv  abc.  40.  E.  <       x ,  a  

r  \     nob     r  Syr. 

18.  Kqpcoo?,  a  c.  40.  367.  I.  e.    (niaptoov,  tav 

wiw.  iy*  noytjgdv  or )  abc.  40.  367.  1.  e.  )         ^  # 

iroyqocwy  J     Syr.  ^  '   r-  / 

20.  ic^i  xo-fr-,  j  "^4r°-  ^  '■  «•  |  neeJ  >o«<n, 

21.  apanipyt*  abc  40.  367.  I.  x.  mpyw 

23.  jurtiioz.  v.  Tol.  abc.  40.      1.  Syr.  mot'  l£o/.  ow*  ttjf  noL 

25.  xattXaftofttp  ab.  40.  367.  1.  xmalaflofuvos 

avtov  8i  abc  40.  367.  1.  e.  xal  avrov  di  Syr. 

nifmuv  abc.  40.  367.  niyainv  ainov 

$6.  *i  yQayta  ab.  1.  Syr.  xi  yoayai 

In  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles,  the  principal  MS.  of  the  text 
of  Lucian  is  a  very  beautiful  one  written  in  uncial  characters,  (accom- 
panied with  Scholia  in  the  cursive  character,)  which  bears  the  number 
XCVIII  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  and  is  designated  G  by  Mat- 
thsei.  As  we  have  already  in  Paul's  Epistles  a  Codex  G  we  will  desig- 
nate this  by  the  small  letter  g.  After  this  comes/,  then  klmcd  and  the 
two  nQul<xi%6<noXoL  o3  and  b.    All  except  £  have  been  noticed  before 
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in  speaking  of  the  Acts ;  where,  however,  Codex  /  or  5.  Synod 
CCCLXXX,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Hesychian  text. 

Besides  these  Matthei  found  a  MS.  of  Paul  in  particular  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Holy  Synod  n.  XCIX.  He  cites  its  readings  under  the 
letter  n. 

Moreover,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  according 
to  this  recension  are  contained  in  Alexandrino  Vat.  29,  Pio-Vat.  50. 
collated  in  Birch,  and  Lambec.  XXVIII,  Lambtc.  XXXVII,  Lambec. 
XXXV,  Lambec.  lor  Nessel  XXXIII ;  all  in  the  Royal  library  at  Vien- 
na and  collated  by  Alter.  The  text  of  Paul  however  in  these  MS8., 
is  preserved  in  a  better  and  purer  state  than  that  of  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

The  similarity  to  the  Syriac  version,  which  appears  less  striking  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  25th  chapter  is  scarcely  observable, 
is  here  exhibited  strongly  ;  yet,  as  is  easily  conceived,  we  must  except 
frona  this  remark  such  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  as  did  not  form  part  of 
the  original  contents  of  the  Peschito,  and  were  not  added  till  a  later 
period. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  contain  important  peculiar  readings,  of  which 
we  will  give  one  or  two  examples.  In  Rom.  8:  1,  Lucian's  MSS.  add 
after  (v  Xptoxtp  Jyoov  the  words:  fit]  xaxa  ougxa  ntgmaxuvaiv  akka 
naxct  nvevftafg.f,k.Lm.n.c.a3.b.Alexandrino  Vat.  29,  Pio-Vat.  50, 
Lambec.  I,  XXVIII,  XXXV,  XXXVII,  which  is  read  in  very  few 
Alexandrian  MSS.  Of  this  addition  the  Peschito  has  only  a  part,  as 
far  as  akka.  So,  too,  the  clauses  in  Rom.  J 1:  6,  ti  di  *|  toycw,  ovtt- 
t'tt  iati  yctQtg,  inl  to  tgyop  ovxtxt  tail  tpyop,  which  appears  in  all 
the  MSS.  quoted  before  (together  with  Codex  d  which  did  not  then 
agree  with  the  others,)  and  the  old  Syriac  version,  is  very  seldom  found 
in  Hesychian  copies.  In  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  6:  202 
there  occurs  after  the  words  oojpaxi  vftuiv  the  clause ;  xat  iv  roi 
nvfupatt  Vftdv,  axtvet  ion  Otou,  which  is  admitted  only  by  Lu- 
cian's MSS.  (all  the  MSS.  above  mentioned,)  and  the  Syriac  version. 
This  happens  also  in  the  CatholicEpistles, J.  John 5:  13,  tuyia  lygaxpa 
vfttv — xaig  maxtvovotv  fig  to  ovofia  xov  viou  xov  Gtov:  in  which, 
contrary  to  the  Alexandrian  MSS.,  all  the  MSS.  coincide,  the  Syriao 
version  alone  dissenting. 

r>  That  we  may  again  compare  the  two  Recensions  with  each  other 
and  remark  the  origin  of  one  as  to  Paul's  Epistles  from  the  MSS.  PEFG, 
and  of  the  other  from  the  text  exhibited  in  the  Peschito,  we  will  select 
readings  from  the  9th  and  10th  chapters  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  from  Jude,  as  an  example  of  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

NINTH  CHAPTER. 

HESYCHIUS.  LUCIANUS. 

1.  on  ufiu  atv&tqos,  ovu  )  ab.  Copt.  17.  46.  (  ovx  ttfd  an6axoXog,  ovx  ti- 
tipl  dncnnoXog        )     Syr.  (     ui  iltv&toog 

7.  top  xtttrnov  avxov  abc.  17.  46.  oefo.  I  g 

8.  if  nai  6  rofiog  xavxa  ov  \  ac.  n-      $  $  °W  ««•  °  *avia 

As>t*  S  }    !*>•»  Syr. 
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10.  6<ptlXn  in*  ilnidi  abc.  17.  46.  In*  iXnldt  o<j>«ttti  Syr. 

tV  iXnttt  iov  furtxHv1  abc.  17.  46.  Syr.    >  r 

12.  vp&v  {irj$)  Howluq        abc.      46.  dfo.      trtq  Hovalaq  ipwr 

13.  naotdotvorxis  abc.  17.  46.  defg.  itQwredotvoints 

16.  xal  yao  pot  abc.  17.  46.  defg.    ova*  di  pot  Syr. 

,  ,    .  i mm  ./j  t  ivayy&iw  iov  Xounov, 

18.  tvayyiXtov,  tiq  to  abc.  17. 46.  d.      j  * 

30.  «k  v7,o  fo>f,  ph  c5f  )  abc  1?  4a  DBrQ     ^  fa .  ^  gyr 

aviog  vno  ropor  ) 
21.  aU'  Impoc     )  abc  17  46  DEFQ     ^  .  oU,  | „       x  ^ 

XotOTOl/  $ 

23.  nana  di  noiw  abc.  17.  46.  defg.    tout©  di  noui  Syr. 


TENTH  CHAPTER. 

1.  ov&iXuyao  ABC.  17.  46.  defo.    ov  &iX»  3$  Syr. 

2.  tfanfo&rpar  A  c.  17.  46.  defg.  iflamioano 

9.  wis  avr&F  abc.      46.  dfg.     xal  iiftg  ovtwf  Syr. 

„A  <  ABC.  17.  46.  DEFG.  > 

10.  vm*  |     gyr  ^xamvtq 

11.  TV7iuoi(  cvrifi.  . . .  abc.  17. 46.  r.         iwiot  <rwi§. . . .  Syr. 


19. .  .  .  tldwXo&viQV  . .  .  .  )        17  4G  C  .  . .  •  ^iflaiioF  .... 

. .  ccoWof ....       {  ^     ^vtof  ....  Syr. 

20.  xtvown  bis.  abc.  17.  46.  defg.  £w» 

23.  nana  t^wiiv  bis.  ABC.  17.  46.  defg.    nana  pot  c^cotif  om.  Syr. 

24.  to  iov  itiqov  abc.  17.      defg.    to  toD  Itsoov  fxaoro;  Syr. 


C     c  17  46  defg  C t1,v  ovyi^ov9  fovyuif  *v- 
28.  tijf  vwddrxnv    Copt,  j  B  Cg    "  *  )     flov  ij  y>]  xatxo  nXrjoot- 


The  contrast  between  the  two  Recensions  might  be  presented  in  ma- 
ny more  readings  if  we  could  call  to  our  aid  a  larger  number  of  accu- 
rately collated  MSS.  of  the  Egyptian  text  in  order,  when  any  of  them 
fail  us,  to  determine  from  the  rest  what  is  the  peculiar  reading  of  the 
Recension.  Most  probably  the  following  readings  aie  not  errors  in 
individual  MSS.,  but  belong  to  the  Egyptian  text ;  this  is  not  however, 
sufficiently  well  ascertained  :  1  Cor.  9:  3,  avrt]  taxi — iaxtv  amy  AB. 
46:  v.  12,  tyxonrtv  xwa— Tied  tyxonrjv  AB}  v.  15,  iva  xtg  xtvoior] — 
ovdflg  xtvojOHLAB.  17,  and  ov  xt'xoypai  ovdfvt  AB.  17|  X.  16,  xot- 
FOfFia  iaxl  (tov)  ui'paxos  xov  Xytotov  AB  ;  v.  32,  xal  Jovdaioig  yi- 
wofoAB. 


1  Codex  46  roads  «r*  iintfoe  aw«  in  the  tocond  cUum. 
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EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 


HESYCHIUS. 


LUCIANUS. 


3.  xoivijg  tjftuv  aomjQ  .  .  . 

4.  Seanorrrr  xal  xvqtov 

5.  anal  nana 
15.  uotfitig 

18.  {li1  i\j%(iiQV  {iov)  xQorov 
20.  tnoixodouovrrtg  iavxovg 
jfj  ayutiTaty  r]fi(u*  nia- 


ab.        367.  ifyiaofuyoig 

Copt.  a.  367.  xotvyg  atartjo .  . . 

abc.      3f  >7.  dwnoiijv        xal  xvotor 

abc.      367.  ana$  tovto 

abc.      367.  aotfiitg  avrwr 

abc.      367.  iv  icxan'j  zquvy 

—  nUrtu  in- 

AB. 


22.  xal  ovg  fiix  iXiyznt  Hut- 

xoivofrivovg 

23.  ovg  Si  ata&tt  ix  nvqog 

aona^onig  (ovg  Si  iXi- 
an)  (ilttiit)  iv  (fofioj 
25.  porta 

awTfjpr  ijpoiy  3td  Itj<rov 
Xqunov  tov  xvqiov  tj- 

<5o£a,  fu/alaxrvnj 
i$ovoia  nqo  narxog  (tov) 


J  abc.  40.  367.  5  w" 
$  }  pro* 

abc.  40.  367.  $  ^  *  *  rftf  * 
J     Trvoo;  aonaComg 

abc.  40.  367.    ftfljiw  ao9<u 
abc.  10.  367.    awiijp*  ijftmv 

ab.        367.    dn^a  xal  tttyaXtaawij 

)  An  o^-r  (  i$owria  xal  rvt  xal  tig  nartag 
Jabc.40.367.J  T0i;joi.rac 

Codex  40,  at  its  commencement,  is  unfaithful  to  its  Recension,  in 
some  minute  readings,  as  I  am  satisfied  from  a  comparison  of  the  Bcec- 
lerian  edition  from  which  Zacagni  made  his  extracts;  but  if  we  take 
only  the  readings  in  which  the  Egyptian  MSS.  cited  are  all  agreed,  we 
shall  observe  enough  variations  in  so  small  a  compass  to  show  the  con- 
stant discrepancies  between  these  two  recensions. 

The  Apocalypse  of  this  recension  is  found  in  the  Moscow  MSS.  r 
kp  I  and  o.  Of  the  first  we  know  neither  the  situation  nor  number;1 
we  have  noticed  k  and  /  before  ;  p  is  8.  St/nod.  CCVI ;  o  is  S.  Synod, 
LXVII,  with  the  Scholia  of  Andreas.  These  are  not  all  equally  valu- 
able, and  in  general  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  among  modern  MSS.  any 
containing  the  pure  and  uncorrupted  text  of  this  book;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  so  ancient  and  valuable  documents  as  A  and  C  are  in 
regard  to  the  Apocalyptic  text  of  Hesychius.  Codex  o  has  suffered 
most  of  them  all. 

A  very  good  MS  ,  however,  of  this  recension  is  Harleian  5613,  col- 
lated by  Oriesbach  and  designated  in  his  edition  by  the  number  29. 
Also  Lambtc.  I,  or  Ncstei  XXIII,  in  Alter,  and  Alezandrino-Vat.  68, 
Vatican.  1160,  Pio-Vat.  50  are  among  the  valuable  copies.  Andreas, 
bishop  of  Cappadocia,  followed  this  text  in  his  commentaries ;  yet  not 
so  exclusively  that  he  did  not  also  make  use  of  other  MSS. 

MS.  B  or  Basilianorumin  Urbt  N.  CV,  written  in  uncial  characters 

1  It  is  noticed  very  briefly  at  the  end  of  the  Epiitle  to  the  Romans  in  Mat- 
tbcri'e  edition,  p.  27«. 

17 
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and  collated  by  Wetstein,  alternates  in  its  readings  between  this  and  the 
Ilesychian  Recension.  It  has  also  many  peculiar  readings  not  met 
with  in  either,  and  appears  to  ine  to  belong  to  a  peculiar  recension,  to 
which  Wetstein's  N.  9  or  Huntingtonianus  I,  and  Wetstein  N.  14  or 
the  Leicester  MS.  may  also  belong.  However,  without  pursuing  this 
subject  further  at  present,  I  must  content  myself  with  presenting  Sspeci- 
niensof  the  two  Recensions,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  obtain- 
ed sufficient  proof. 


HESYCH1US. 


REV.  I. 


LUCIANUS. 


4 1      «     c  »» 
.  ano  o  toy 

5.  Xvaavrt 

ix  TtUV  UfittQT.  .  .  . 

9.  ovyxotvtavof 

xal  rijy  paqivQ.  .  . 
Irjcov 
13.  twv  Xvxvidv 
15.  nenvgntftinji 
18.  iwr  aitavtar 


ac.  579. 

ac.  Ko)lar.26. 

ac.  Koll.26.  570. 

ac.  Koll.26.  57<». 

ac.  579. 

ac.  KoI1.26.  579. 

ac.  579. 

AC. 

ac.  Koll.26.  579. 


ano  \rtov,  o  toy 
Xotaavt* 

ano  xtuv  auaqx.  .  . 


xal  did  xijv  uoqxvq.  .  . 
'/i/aou  Xoiaxov 
Twr  Inxd  Xvxvivv 
ntnvQmuivoi 
x&v  albivvtv  ufiijv 


1.  tw  h  'fkptom 

2.  toy  xonoy 

3.  nal  ov  xixonluxas 
5.  tyxofiai  a 01 

9.  oida  aov  tt/v  vttlyir 

10.  fin  yoSov 
idol  ftiXXti 

13.  otda  nov  xaxoix.  .  . 

'Avxirxag  6  fidqx.  .  . 

14.  idldaaxi*  t.  (f. 
18.  ocp&aXuovg 
20.  ij  Xiyovaa 


REV.  ll. 

ac.  Koll.1  28. 
ac.  Koll.  26. 


AC. 
AC. 

AC. 

AC. 
AC. 

AC. 


joy  xonoy  aov 
579.    xal  ovx  (xoniaaaq 
lo/oual  aot  Taxi' 
(  oida  aov  xa  fyya  xal  xyr 
I  &Xly,iv 
uijdiy  qtoftov 
579.  •  idol  di  uiXXti 
g-.g  I  oidu  xd  fyyu  aov  xai  nov 


AC. 
AC. 

ac.  Koll.  26.  579. 

AC 


xrcioix. 

r  > 


al$  'AvrLnai  6  (toft.  .  . 
ididatty  t.  p. 
oy&aXuolq  avxov 
H  Xtyn 


2.  «  tpiXXoy  ac. 
anodavtiy  ac. 

3.  lUijqpa?  xa*  tjxo was*  xai  ) 

tTjQtt  xal  fuxayotjaov  > 

4.  ail'  t/ft$  oi*ya  ovouaxa  ac. 
9.  ort  ^/w  ^/ajr^aa  ac. 

12.  ^  xaxafiabovaa  ac. 

17.  St*  JiJtouatof  ac. 
oifley  /pc/ar  ac. 

18.  iyxn  'w- '  -  •  ac. 


REV.  III. 

Koll.26.  579. 
Koll.26.  579. 

Koll.  26.  579. 

Koll.26.  579. 
Koll.  2d  579. 

579. 

579. 

579. 


a  tfuXXtf 
dno^dXXtiv 

ttXt}<paf  xal  finavoqaor 

aXX*  oXiya  byoftara 

oxi  yyamjaa 

ij  xaxaftalvt* 

nXovatog 

oi'dtrog  /ec/ar 

Tya  iyxQfa  •  •  •  toi-j 


1  Kollar.  26.  has  here  both  readings  :  x$  rjjrs  *V  'Etp&jy. 
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The  number  of  Coustantinopolitan  MSS.  as  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  said,  far  exceeds  those  of  the  Egyptian  text ;  there  is 
even  a  great  scarcity  of  the  latter.  Whence  does  this  arise  ?  Was  it  not 
once  the  case  that  the  West  was  supplied  with  Greek  MSS.  from  Egypt? 
Certainly  the  state  of  things  has  altered  very  much.  At  the  revival  of 
science  in  the  West,  we  obtained  the  Greek  literature,  MSS.,  and  lan- 
guage by  means  of  comers  from  Constantinople  ;  and  whoever  wished 
to  acquire  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  or  to  perfect  it  when  acquired, 
travelled  thither  or  into  the  isles  and  provinces  of  European  Greece, 
and  there  collected  literary  treasures  from  which  to  draw  information 
on  his  return.  Thus  our  libraries  were  supplied  chiefly  from  those 
countries  in  which  the  edition  of  Lucian  was  prevalent.  Probably  a 
fourth  part  of  our  MSS.  arc  from  Mt.  Athos,  and  from  the  hands  of  the 
industrious  monks  who  there  employed  themselves  in  transcribing. 

In  Egypt  before  the  fourth  ceptury,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage visibly  declined  :  it  was  then  confined  to  the  districts  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  finally  to  Alexandria.  At  the  period 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens  it  forsook  the  country  for  a  while,  until 
it  was  permitted  to  return.  The  influence  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  Egypt  upon  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Bible,  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  (§41-) 


It  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  last  part  of  a  toilsome  and  inde- 
fatigable life  that  Origen  devoted  to  the  emendation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  shows  why  his  labors  of  this  nature  are  not  more  often  al- 
luded to  in  his  works.  He  made  use  of  the  vulgaris  editio,  a3  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  singular  readings  in  his  citations  and  the  want  of 
uniformity  observable  in  them. 

There  is  a  class  of  MSS.  however,  which  we  have  reason  to  ascribe 
to  him.  In  the  more  important  readings  (§  38),  which  are  found  in 
Lucian *s  text  and  not  in  the  Egyptian  MSS,  e.  g.  Matt.  6:  13,  20:  22, 
Mark  6:  11,  13:  14,  Luke  4:  18,  10:  22,  John  1:  27,  5:  16,  7:  22 
and  09,  they  agree  entirely  with  the  Antiochian  text,  as  we  here  call 
Lucian's  text  from  the  place  in  which  he  labored  at  his  task.  Such  re- 
semblance might  be  expected  on  account  of  the  place  in  which  Origen 
undertook  the  execution  of  his  emendation  ;  viz.  (as  it  was  in  his  extreme 
old  age)  at  Tyre,  to  which  place  the  Antiochian  text  must  have  extend- 
ed its  influence  if  it  had  any  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  MSS.  we  are 
considering  very  frequently  incline  to  the  Egyptian  side  in  readings  of 
less  importance;  lastly,  they  have  also  many  peculiar  readings  agreeing 
with  neither  of  the  other  two  recensions. 

This  family  of  MSS.  consists,  as  it  regards  the  Gospels,  of  the  fol- 
lowing members,  A,  K,  M,  42,  100,  114,  116,  and  no.  10  in  Matthaei. 

A  or  Codex  Alex.  Musci  Britnnnici.  though  in  the  Acts,  the  Pauline 
and  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  it  exhibits  the  text  of  Hesy- 
chios,  plainly  follows  another  recension  in  the  Gospels,  and  resembles 


origen's  recension. 


§  39. 
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the  MSS.  K  or  Cyprius  (formerly  Colbert.  5149,  now  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary 63)  and  M  in  the  same  Library,  formerly  2243*,  now  48. 

MS.  42  in  Wetstein  was  once  in  the  College  at  Troyes ;  106  belong- 
ed to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea;  114  is  the  Harleian  MS.  5540  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  1 16  the  Harl.  MS.  5567  in  the  same,  both  collated 
by  Griesbach.  Codex  10  is  a  splendid  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Nicephorus,  Archbishop  of  Chersonesns. 

We  will  now  present  some  specimens  of  this  recension. 


LUKE  IX. 

Alexandrian  Koco union. 


l.Swdbxa  fux&t)-  i 
rai  avrov  y 

10.  tie  TTolty  xa-  } 
iovpivrp  Btj-  > 
&tj.  ...  j 

21.  f&jS.ktyetvToZro 

22.  t.  t.  ij.  iyip-  ) 

dijvcu,  appar-> 
cnlly.  5 

23' gt.  fiov  i'oxtoftat 

probably.  5 
airovxai  dxo 
kov&.fioi,  ap- 
parently. 
27.  dXr^dut:,  ttat 

tOTTjXOTVjV 

38.  tnigkttpov  inl  j 

41.xol  avi^ofttu 
45.  tfMOTt/oau  aiTuv  ) 
probably.  $ 
50.  **&yf»n»  \ntbQ  | 

55.  CT(KtCf  tii  31 

59.  cwreiUWir* 


ConituntinopoliUB 
Rerention. 


(fwStXU 


Matthaet. 

akm.  49.  IOC.  114.  IUJ.  Mt.  10. IdwStna 


LUKE  XI. 


fit)  8(%w/yTaLt  ak. 
tie  tQtjfioy  runov} 

TvlfoK   nalof-  £  a. 

ftivtjS  Bijxh.  .  .  j 
fiqS.  Uyttv Tovxo      a  w.42 

T.T.j.dvourrr/vat     AK.  42. 

ore.  ftov  i'Qyto&m  *  k  .  42. 
d^ytjodoOtt*  ak.  42. 

aiTov  xaO1  ytifytx*  1 
xai  dxolov&.  fio*  5  A 


llf>.  Mt.  10 

114. 11G.  Mt.10 

116.  Mt.10 

11C  Mt.10 

114.  116  Mt.  10 
114.  11G.  Mt.10 

114.       Mt.  10 


dXqdtie  ?n  eioi  km.  1 10.  M 1. 1 0 

toTUtmv  a  km.  42. 100.  110.  Mt.  10 

ixipltxfMM  im  to,  akm.  42. 10G.  116.  Mt.  10. 

wx&redvtZofUu  k.   42.  110.  Mt.10. 

UQomjocu  alruv  km.  1 1 0.  M 1. 1 0 

I'fuZv  vnq> 


in    r  I  KM. 

OT(>a<ptie  Si  o  'Itj- 


114.  116.  Ainpnrt 

GO  IV 


fit)  3/£wrrcu 

Cete  rfrxov  i'aif- 
<     fwv  iroltate 
(     ttaX.  Btjdo .  • 
fit}3.  etnetr  tovto 

T.  T.  9.  tytf&f/vcu 

07T.  fiOV  tk&ltV 


C  atrov  xcu  < 

tOTUJTUJV 


xai  avt^ofiax 


amXfotv  n^/tov     AE.  42.        114. 110.  M..  10 


5. tutt  et7te  7T(>de     jxai  fyti  irpcfc  akm.  42. 106. 114 

yercu,  appur.  )      atrat  5 

11.  ft  £  t//«wK  |ft  «£  vftuv  akm.  42. 106. 1 14.  1 10.  Ml.  10 
IX  novrjffol  vx&o- 


km. 42.  114.  Mt.10 
akm  42. 106.114.  Mt.10 


1 1 1.  xai  tine  irpfc 

{  y»>«T«U 
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AUludtian  R«©»o«ion. 


22.  oitvlet 


AA.evcu  ifuVfOTt 


48. 


rf  ra 


51.  oWo  aJtiaxoi 

52.  ovn  ttaifl&ttTt 

53.  *a*ilftiv  <f«i-  * 
<nvro{  avro 


15.  aAer  Scufi&vu*  ~\ 
ia  subjoined  :  o 
Of  arroxt><t)?)f  (or  | 

«o4  oVoiron'hJc)  V  AE*.42. 106. 114.  110.  Mt  10 


i(  an-  | 


rot*  aaravttf  an 


tfvXdaaovxn 
oval  Iftip  ypofifta.  ^ 

TfUtUti  <l>a(flOtU-  >  A 
O*  tCTOK0*ret*  or*  J 

otHoSofUtre  aiTur 
rd 


k.  42. 
a.  42. 


orrd  row 


]ak.  42. 

aquoroc) 
rot  a»-S  kh.42. 

XCUOO  3 
Of*  u'oqh&UTt  A  M. 

Uyovros  di  airoZ\ 

t  TTOOtf  OV-  > 


WW,  WO&OTO  ) 


114.  11G.  Ml.  10 
114. 

114.  116.  Mt.10 

114.116.  Mt.10 

114.  Mt.10 
Mt.  10 


Cun*tan.  R«*n«ion 


oiai  vtuv 


xo.  or* 
oino9ofitirt  av- 
(     rwy  rot 

(  OTTO  TO* 

oln  ttotjXfhti 
( iiyovtos  ii  a, 
r»  ir«  otjot  ff 


The  agreement  of  these  MSS.  is  pretty  plain.  I  am  aware  however 
of  what  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand.  I  had  observed  from  a  colla- 
tion of  other  chapters  and  other  Gospels  that  A  and  Matthsi  10  are 
sometimes  unfaithful  to  the  family,  and  that  KM  and  106  are  often  silent 
when  they  should  have  a  voice,  and  hence  I  judged  had  not  been  collat- 
ed word  for  word,  but  only  hastily.  Griesbach  collated  MSS.  114  and 
1 16  only  in  certain  passages,  in  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  their  charac- 
ter and  peculiarities. 

All  this  and  more  I  well  knew ;  but  perceiving  a  striking  agreement 
in  these  MSS.  so  far  as  they  were  collated,  well  or  ill,  I  thought  a  con- 
clusion might  be  drawn  from  what  was  known  to  what  was  unknown, 
from  what  had  been  to  what  had  not  been  collated. 

When  the  revered  Griesbach  suggested  the  scruples  above  mention- 
ed,1 I  felt  their  force  the  more  because  they  bad  before  occurred  to  my 
own  mind.  The  MS.  K  was  collated  anew  by  one  of  my  pupils  and 
friends,  but  the  result  was  less  satisfactory  than  I  had  hoped.9  Yet 
from  subjecting  these  MSS.  to  a  new  investigation,  as  minute  as  possi- 
ble without  another  collation,  so  much  was  clear,  that  they  maintained 
a  peculiar  character  of  their  own,  and  agreed  sometimes  with  the  Alex- 
andrian, sometimes  with  the  Antiochian,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  the  Con- 
slantioopolitan  text,  many  times  also  coinciding  with  each  other  in  pe- 
culiar readings.  They  may  therefore  stand  separate  for  the  present, 
until  further  investigations  shall  enable  the  critic  to  pass  a  final  judg- 
ment upon  them.  Or  rather  they  will  always  remain  separate,  since 
compared  with  other  MSS.  they  are  certainly  alone. 

1  Comtnentar.  Crit.  in  textum  Grac.  Nori  Te«t.  Particula  Ilda.  Aecedunt 
meletemata  de  vetustis  textus  recenaionihus.    M«letem.  II.  Jane.  1611. 

a  See  below,  Chap.  VI,  respecting  M 88.,  an  account  of  the  Codex  Cyprius, 
^  52. 
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The  same  character  belongs  also  to  the  Gospels  of  the  Philoxenian 
version  or  text  of  Polycarp,  exclusive  of  the  margin  which  Thomas  of 
Charkel  occupies.    In  the  more  important  readings  pointed  out  above 
they  agree  with  Lucian  ;  in  the  smaller  with  the  Egyptian  MSS.;  and 
sometimes  they  contain  readings  of  their  own.    As  to  the  agreement  of 
this  version  with  the  MSS.  AKM  &c.  it  harmonises  with  this  class  of 
.  MSS.  in  the  passages  extracted  from  Luke.    We  cannot  indeed  tell 
whether  the  translator  read  thtlv  or  Xtytiv,  ugvijnaaOai  or  anag- 
vrjaaottat,  iattxoioav  or  ioi<oTt»vf  and  so  far  the  agreement  is  not  so 
striking  as  it  may  be  between  Greek  MSS. ;  but  yet  it  is  perceptible, 
and  this  too  in  remarkable  readings.    E.  g.  Luke  9:  22,  aVaortJxu ; 
23,  xa&'  r,fitgav ;  27,  dXr}(t(ag  or*;  41,  totg  noit;  1 1:  15,  u  di  dnoxgtOtig 
tint,  ndtg  duvuxai  aaravag  oatavav  txfidXXttv ;  22,  ra  oxtvrj;  34,  oxo- 
Ttivov  tar cw.  K  42,  106.    Luke  II:  5\,"sffitX  tou  dtxaiov. 

That  which  particularly  demands  attention  in  this  version,  is  the  crit- 
ical marks  which  Origen  has  elsewhere  used,  the  obelisks  and  asterisks 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  the  Syriac  Hexaplar  is  from  those  of  the  Old.  Now  as  the  Old  Tes- 
tament version  came  from  Origen's  amended  text,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  it  must  be  the  case  also  with  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  espe- 
cially as  both  belonged  to  the  same  sect,  the  Monophy sites.  We  may 
further  believe  that  the  translator  Polycarp  sought  an  authenticated  text 
that  he  might  employ  his  time  and  pains  to  good  purpose,  and  found 
in  Origen's  recension  a  better  than  he  could  have  obtained  by  critici- 
sing the  text  himself.  These  considerations  appeared  to  justify  me  in 
believing,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  I  saw  Origen's  text  in  the  Philoxenian 
version,  and  in  referring  the  origin  of  the  latter  to  the  MSS.  which  pre- 
sent that  text 

A  closer  relation  of  these  MSS.  to  the  Philoxenian  text  seemed  to  me 
to  be  pointed  out  by  the  fact  that  their  distinctive  and  peculiar  readings 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  Philoxenian  version.  In  Mark  10: 
20,  KM,  42,  114,  116  and  Matthaei  10  add,  after  vtortjTOQ  juor,  the 
words  W  «■*  vattgtZ,  and  in  Mark  10:  21,  after  xal  tlntp  avuo,  the 
words  **  QiXtig  itXtiog  tlvai,  both  of  which  appear  in  the  Philoxenian 
version  with  the  mark  *.  So  too  in  Mark  1:  19,  where  after  Mxiva 
KM  and  42  add  auiotv\  Luke  8:  24,  where  after  ya\i}»n  K,  42,  U4i 
116,  Matt.  10,  add  ptydkr,  ;  Luke  9:  23,  where  after  aravgov  uvrou 
AK,  114,  116,  Matt.  10,  add  xa{t  tjfiigav;  Luke  17:  23,  where  after 
ixti  KM,  116,  add  o  Xptard?  and  42,  114,  something  similar;  Luke  20: 
41,  where  after  note  Xiyovat  AKM,  42,  have  rtvtg;  Luke  22: 60,  where 
KM,  42  after  XaXovviog,  read  tov  Tliigov  instead  of  avtov ;  Luke  22: 
61,  where  the  same  MSS.  add  nr^tgov  after  gwia/oa*;  and  24:  43, 
where  after  tqaytv,  K,  42,  read  xai  id  tniXomu  tdwxtv  avtolg ;  and 
John  5:  4,  where  after  xaro  xatgov  AK,42  add  iXovtxo.  All  these  ad- 
ditions are  found  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  Philoxenian  version. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  these  MSS.  yet  retain  Origen's  critical  marks, 
and  not  a  single  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  has  them  except  the  Phi- 
loxenian version.  But  it  is  easily  seen  how  they  disappeared  from  the 
Greek  MSS.  The  copyists  made  such  confusion  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  misplacing  the  critical  signs  that  it  became  necessary  to  drop 
the  obelisks  and  asterisks  and  really  to  strike  out  or  adopt  what  Origen 
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had  rejected  or  approved  by  means  of  such  signs.  The  Librarii  did 
with  the  New  Testament  as  they  had  done  with  the  Old  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  Origenian  MSS.  were  correctly  copied 
without  Origen's  signs. 

So  much  for  the  text  of  the  Gospels.  It  was  now  my  endeavor,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  Philoxenian  version,  to  discover  those  MSS.  of 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  likewise,  which  have  preserved  the  text  of  this  re- 
cension.  1  spared  no  pains  for  the  purpose,  but  without  success.  The 
Acts  and  Epistles  in  the  Philoxenian  version  do  indeed  maintain  a  pe- 
culiar character,  as  we  shall  see  further  on  ($  76)  in  treating  of  this 
version  ;  but  few  MSS.  of  these  parts  of  the  New  Testament  have  been 
collated,  and  of  these  few  the  greater  part  not  continuously,  but  in  de- 
tached passages  and  without  due  care.  Hence  if  none  are  found  a- 
mong  them  which  uniformly  resemble  the  Philoxenian  version,  the  rea- 
son seems  to  be  rather  the  deficiency  of  collations  than  real  deviation 
from  the  MSS.  which  are  allied  to  this  version. 

Before  we  close  this  period  we  must  defend  the  preceding  narrative 
of  the  fate  of  the  text  from  objections.  A  strong  desire  has  been  man- 
ifested to  take  away  the  historical  grounds  upon  which  we  have  rested 
and  to  adopt  another  theory  upon  other  pretended  grounds.1 

I.  Jerome,  to  whom  we  have  made  frequent  appeals,  used,  as  to  the 
Septuagint,  the  Hexapla  text  of  Origen.  But  this  did  not  hinder  him 
from  admitting  that  two  other  recensions  existed,  viz.  those  of  Lucian 
and  Hesychius,  and  exercised  far  more  extensive  sway  than  Origen's 
emendation.  He  mentions  by  name  the  countries  in  which  they  main- 
tained ecclesiastical  authority.  Now  when  three  critics  had  revised 
the  Old  Testament,  can  it  be  the  case  that  it  never  entered  the  mind  of 
any  one  to  perform  the  same  task  for  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
likewise,  which  were  more  or  less  disfigured  in  various  countries? 
And  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  same  men  examined  and  corrected 
the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament?  If  they  did  so,  both  Testaments 
would  have  been  circulated  together  in  those  countries  which  received 
their  emendations.  Now  the  fact  is  that  they  did  so,  as  Jerome,  though 
disapproving  their  labors,  testifies  in  his  Epistle  to  Damasus. 

But  Jerome  only  mentions  a  mere  report  respecting  the  copies  of  Lu- 
cian and  Hesychius,  which  appeared  to  him  wholly  uncertain.  Let  us 
not  be  frightened  from  investigation  by  the  decided  manner  in  which 
this  is  stated.  Jerome  was  commissioned  by  Damasus  to  restore  one 
of  the  existing  versions  which  had  become  very  corrupt,  to  a  pure  aud 
stable  text  After  be  had  completed  his  work  he  gave  an  account  of 
bis  mode  of  procedure  in  an  epistle  to  Damasus  which  is  brief  and 
rhetorical ;  two  causes  of  obscurity  which  might  easily  have  been 
avoided  in  simple  narrative  details.  But  he  spoke  of  things  which  were 
familiar,  and  therefore  judged  it  best  rather  to  hint  at  than  to  enlarge 
upon  them. 

First  of  all  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  chaos  of  the  Latin  MSS.  without  the 


1  Dr.  John  Martin  Augu*tin  Scholz.  "Bibliich-krititche  Rei««* — nebrtoino 
Geechicbte  des  Textee  des  Neu.  Testament.  Leipzig,  1823,"  and  "Cora?  critic* 
in  bUtoriani  textus  Evangeliorum,  Heidelberg  1820." 
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guidance  of  the  Greek  text:  "  Si  enim  Latinis  exemplaribus  fides  est 
adhibenda,  respondeant  quibus  ?"  For  this  purpose  he  had  indispensa- 
ble need  of  not  only  Greek  but  good  Greek  MSS.,  and  not  merely  one, 
but  many.  He  labored  "ex  codicum  Grsecorum  collatione."  These 
must  have  been  selected  from  a  large  number ;  and  hence  a  large  num- 
ber must  have  been  inspected  and  criticised.  An  undistinguishing  use 
of  MSS.,  such  as  some  are  inclined  to  suppose  him  to  have  made,  would 
have  been  very  indiscreet.  He  divided  them  into  two  classes ;  the  mo- 
dern or  (so  called)  amended  ones  of  Lucian  and  Hesycbius,  upon 
which  his  choice  ought  to  have  fallen,  and  the  ancient,  to  which  he  gave 
the  preference  because  they  harmonized  better  with  the  Latin  text. 
"  Codicum  Graecorum— sed  veterum  qui  non  multum  a  lection  is  Latins 
cousuetudine  discreparent."  He  reprobated  the  amended  MSS.,  "qui- 
bus nihil  profuit  emendasse;"  for  the  earlier  versions,  "scriptura  ante 
translata,"  contradicted  them  and  the  Latin  was  to  be  preferred.  This 
was  the  point:  he  desired  so  to  amend  the  Latin  text,  "ut  a  saliva  quam 
quia  seroel  imbibit  &c."  that  it  should  not  deviate  too  widely  from  the 
customary  Latin  text.  He  incidentally  supports  the  rejection  of  the 
emendations  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  at  Rome  (where  he  then  lived) 
and  within  its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  by  the  public  opinion,  from  which 
only  a  few  perverse  men  deviated,  "paucorum  horn inum— perversa  con- 
tentio." 

Thus  Jerome's  task  was  plain  before  him.  We  could  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  whether  he  was  really  acquainted  with  the  two  classes  of 
MSS.  unless  he  had  erred  in  classifying  them  or  had  incorrectly  stated 
their  relation  to  the  Latin  versions.  But  the  relation  of  the  ancient 
MSS.  to  the  Latin  he  has  confessedly  stated  aright ;  and  that  of  the 
amended  ones  to  the  Latin,  also,  he  states  to  have  been  what  it  must 
have  been  if  the  Latin  versions  were  made  before  the  two  emendations. 
Besides,  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  emendations  of  Hesy- 
chius and  Lucian,  inasmuch  as  in  his  letter  to  Damasus  he  ascribes  to 
these  men  a  critical  examination  not  only  of  the  New  but  also  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  last  of  which  he  treats  more  at  large  in  other 
writings.  Everything  proves  that  he  did  not  speak  in  ignorance  of  his 
subject. 

Now,  if  my  opponent  would  justify  his  language,  be  is  bound  to  prove 
that  Jerome,  when  he  returned  to  Rome  to  Damasus,  knew  nothing 
certain  respecting  the  copies  of  Hesychius  and  Lucian,  after  he  had 
travelled  throughout  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  stayed  a  long  time  in 
Antioch,  lived  several  years  at  Chalcis  in  Syria  in  studious  retirement  in 
a  monastery,  already  collected  a  considerable  library,  received  instruc- 
tion in  Hebrew,  consumed  a  year  and  some  months  in  his  homeward 
journey  to  Constantinople,  and  there  sought  the  company  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  with  particular  reference  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
When  this  is  satisfactorily  done,  he  must  further  show  that  Jerome 
while  in  Rome,  neglected  to  examine  the  Greek  MSS.,  when  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  inform  himself  respecting  the  aid  they  could  afford 
him  in  accomplishing  his  undertaking. 

And  even  then  all  would  not  have  been  done.  Jerome  moreover  ap- 
peals to  public  opinion  at  Rome,  and  within  its  ecclesiastical  precincts, 
from  which  opinion  only  a  few  perverse  and  contentious  men  differ. 
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ed-  Thus  it  was  a  matter  which  had  been  deliberated  among  people  of 
information.  Now  the  value  of  the  testimony  is  not  altered,  though  the  fa- 
ther followed  the  decision  of  the  Roman  literati;  for  it  was  the  testimony 
of  the  perverse  as  well  as  the  others. 

I  will  mention  myself  an  additional  difficulty  which  does  not  indeed  * 
endanger  the  main  point  in  controversy,  but  might  have  been  employed 
as  a  subsidiary  weapon.  Jerome's  mouth  is  full  of  such  language  as 
"cum  multarum  gentium  linguis  scriptura  ante  translata  tloceat."  The 
Africano-,  Italico-,  and  Gallico- Latin  versions  might  indeed  have  justified 
him  in  using  the  expression  "cum  multarum  gentium  versionibus,"  but  the 
"lingua"  was  but  one.  I  would  not  venture  the  assertion,  however,  that 
Jerome,  during  his  stay  with  the  Presbyters  and  Syrian  monks  in  Chal- 
cis,  could  not  have  derived  some  information  respecting  their  church 
version  and  its  relation  to  the  Greek  text.  I  could  not  avouch  that  the 
father,  in  his  intercourse  with  Egyptian  bishops  and  monks  who  were  at 
that  time  banished  from  their  country  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
sensions, did  not  yield  so  far  to  curiosity,  as  to  converse  respecting  the 
versions  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  Upper-Egyptian  resembles  very  much 
the  Latin  versions. 

II.  I  must  desert  my  previous  opponent  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  re- 
ply to  a  learned  and  estimable  man,  who  proposes  a  doubt  whether  me- 
tropolitan regulations  were  then  so  perfect  that  the  recension  of  the 
capita]  could  have  been  prescribed  to  a  country.1  But  the  authority  of 
the  metropolis  had  long  before  been  the  standard  for  the  surrounding 
country,  and  in  later  times  gave  rise  to  the  metropolitan  system.  The 
authority  of  the  cities  did  not  proceed  from  the  Patriarchs  and  Metro- 
politans, but  was  exercised  by  the  cities  over  their  own  churches  with 
their  officers.  The  capitals  contained  more  learned  men  and  greater  re- 
sources, and  were  in  general  the  places  of  instruction  for  both  Pagan 
and  Christian,  (e.  g.  Alexandria  and  Antiocb,)  and  from  them  the 
country  obtained  its  learned  men.  Alexandria,  it  is  well  known,  con- 
tained a  celebrated  school  in  which  Christian  teachers  qualified  them- 
selves for  their  office.  Antioch  had  one  similar  which  differed  from  the 
former  as  to  biblical  interpretation.  Respecting  this  school,  we  have 
already  some  elegant  investigations,9  and  arc  promised  some  more  com- 
plete from  a  more  learned  pen.3  Now  the  text  of  Lucian  proceeded 
from  the  Antiochian  school,  and  the  Hesychian  from  the  Alexandrian, 
which  considered  the  text  as  its  own.  Thus  they  came  from  the  two 
principal  schools  in  Christendom.  I  have  not  said  this  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  learned,  but  only  to  bring  to  their  recollection  what  they  al- 
ready knew. 

III.  I  return  to  my  first  opponent.  He  pretends  that  the  ancient  cor- 
ruptions of  the  text  were  confined  to  Alexandria  alone.  We  shall  make 
no  reply  to  certain  very  weighty  arguments  presented  by  him,  such  as 
that  it  would  have  been  indiscreet  to  permit  any  such  thing,  and  what 


l  Dr.  J.  Sev.  Vater,  in  the  "Kirchen.  hUtoricben  Archiv.  1823."  Halle  2d. 
Heft.  p.  84. 

s  "De  Schola  Antiochena  programme."  ed.  D.  Frid.  MQnter  Selandiv  Epiicop. 
Hafoie  1811.  4. 
3  Neander  in  his  preface  to  John  Chryioetom. 
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is  said  respecting  (he  holy  character  of  the  bishops,  who  in  other  places 
exercised  a  better  supervision  than  to  suffer  it.  Alexandria  and  Egypt 
were  not,  to  say  the  least,  deficient  in  holy  teachers ;  but  the  most  holy 
could  not  prevent  the  people,  if  they  read  the  Bible,  from  inquiring  of 
learned  men  respecting  an  obscure  expression  and  subjoining  to  the 
MS.  the  more  intelligible  word,  or  making  use  of  other  biblical  passages 
in  explanation  and  noting  them  on  the  margin  to  refresh  their  memory 
&c.  &c.  But  enough  concerning  arguments  of  this  kind.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  thatOrigen,  then  and  for  a  long  time  resident  at  Tyre, 
felt  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  in  his 
vicinity  and  probably  elsewhere,  and  actually  performed  the  task.  The 
Codices  Adamantii,  whose  readings  Jerome  quotes  in  his  commentaries, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point. 

IV.  It  is  somewhat  venturesome  for  any  one  to  assert  positively  with- 
out evidence  and  to  certify  under  his  own  hand,  that  Pamphilus  bought 
up  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  in  Alexandria  (which  abounded  in 
them)  and  thus  gave  occasion  for  the  corruptions  which  took  place  in 
the  MSS.  of  Palestine.1  Is  it  probable  that  he  who  venerated  Origen 
and  liia  works,  especially  his  critical  works,  so  highly,  would  have  done 
tbis  ?  AH  we  know  of  him  would  lead  us  rather  to  conjecture  that  he 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  extend  the  Origcnian  MSS. 

On  the  contrary  the  Alexandrians,  out  of  esteem  for  the  copies  of  Pam- 
philus, collated  their  copies  with  his  in  Ca?sarca,  or  caused  them  to  be 
thus  collated.  The  remains  of  Codex  II  in  the  Epistles  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  Alexandrian,8  and  according  to  the  subscription  the  MS. 
was  collated  at  Cssarea  with  a  copy  written  by  Pamphilus'  own  hand. 

V.  We  are  required  to  do  away  the  difference  between  the  MSS.  BC 
L  &c.  (which  we  regard  as  the  later  Egyptian  text,)  and  the  MSS.  of 
the  corrupt  text  of  D  Cantabrigiensis,  together  with  those  which  are  col- 
lated on  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  version,  and  in  general  all  the 
MSS.  which  we  have  wrongly  represented  as  exhibiting  the  xo^ij  fV 
doatg.  But  if  time  has  made  a  difference,  is  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
do  it  away  ?  The  text  of  the  MSS.  of  the  xotvij  -txdooig  ceases  with 
the  Memphitic  version,  and  is  found  no  later  than  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  4th  century,  Athanasius,  Macarius,&c,  appearing  distinct- 
ively in  no  Egyptian  father  afterwards.  Hence  the  former  is  the  more 
modern,  the  latter  the  antiquated  text.  We  cannot  therefore  make  use 
of  the  sage  advice  that  we  should  confound  together  things  which  time 
has  distinguished. 

Other  objections  are  completely  obviated  by  our  history  of  the  text 
and  the  versions.  What  we  have  said  of  the  Armenian  version  rests  on 
good  historical  accounts  concerning  that  nation.  How  then  can  any 
one  reckon  it  among  the  monuments  of  a  pure  text,  and  found  infer- 
ences upon  that  supposition? 


1  Dr.  J.  M.  A.  Scholz  .  "Bibl.  Krit.  Reias  und  Geachichte  dea  t«xtes. 
174,175. 

a  Griesbtch  Symbols  Critice,  P.  II.  P.  83-87. 
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§  40. 

Through  the  labors  of  these  three  learned  meo,  there  was  now  a  text  es- 
tablished, and  a  stop  put  for  a  time  to  the  destructive  proceedings  of  im- 
prudent men  and  half-formed  critics.  This  improved  state  of  the  text  was 
not  indeed  of  long  duration,  but  it  was  fraught  with  important  and  use- 
ful consequences.  Ignorant  critics  could  not  carry  forward  the  confu- 
sion which  they  had  begun  ;  they  were  obliged  to  begin  anew,  aud  to 
labor  for  a  long  time  before  they  could  bring  the  text  back  to  its  former 
condition. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  recensions  should  long  retain  their  original 
purity ;  for  it  was  not  only  customary,  but  even  necessary,  for  the  trans- 
cribers to  consult  a  second  and  third  copy,  in  order  by  their  aid  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  which  had  been  committed  by  their  predecessors  at  all 
eveuts,  and  from  which  a  transcript  could  not  easily  be  completely  free. 
For'this  purpose  old  copies  Were  generally  used  when  such  could  be 
procured,  as  the  subscriptions  to  the  MSS.  frequently  inform  us  :  aVr<- 
/ftijdq  :ipos  ra  nuXatotava  dvtiyyaqa,  ngoq  naXaiov  dvxtyouqop  &c. 

Now  it  must  sometimes  have  happened  that  a  Codex  of  the  xotvq 
ixdotHS  was  met  with,  and  readings  again  transferred  from  it  into  the 
revised  text.  Thus,  in  Matt.  24:  36,  the  xoivij  txdootg  contained 
after  ovdi  oi  uyyiXoi  twv  ouyuptov  the  addition  :  ovdi  o  viog  (D,  13, 
124,}  which  neither  Lucian  nor  Hesychius  acknowledged,  and  which, 
as  Jerome  expressly  asserts,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  third  recension, 
in  Codicibus  Adamantii  et  Pierii  ;  yet  the  transcriber  of  the  Vat.  MS. 
B  met  with  it  in  some  old  copy  and  again  introduced  it.  This  ancient 
and  valuable  MS.  has  received  many  other  readings  from  the  same 
source ;  e.  g.  Matt.  U:  23,  i'cjg  qdpu  xura^ar^,  DB  ;  Matt.  12:  48, 
llni  tw  Xtyoprt  ttvtbi,  DB;  15:  6,  yxvptuoari  top  Xoyop.  .  .  ;  15:  35, 
ncu  na^uyyiiXag  rrj*  oyXw  dpuntotip  inl  itjp  yrjp  tXujii  tovg  inid  .  .  ; 
19:&,ztl*yuiru7xaautou  mxQixtognooptiag,%4: 42,  no7a  tjnt'^qo  xityiog; 
25:  39,  itdouip  dodipovptu  dec.  Such  was  the  case  in  Codex  C  in 
Luke  3:  16,  which  like  D  adds  tig  fittdpoiuv  after  pant  t  fa  vpdg, 
which  Origen  in  his  works  expressly  rejects  as  a  false  reading,  and  which 
□either  of  the  recensions  has  adopted  ;  so  Luke  8:  17,  o  ov  qavigov 
taTai,  DC ;  and  Luke  8: 42,  C  reads  further  after  dni&vijoxiv—xat  iyt- 
*tio  iv  v<f>  nogivioftat  as  it  is  presented  by  D,  and  in  part  by  Marci- 
on;  also  Luke  11:  43, where  C  adds, like  D,  13,  69  and  124,  after/? 
taig  dyogatS—xai  rdg  ngoitoxXialag  iv  rolg  diinpotg  &c.  In  Luke 
18:  36,  dvta  laovxm  iv  nf  dygwf  6  dg  nagaXtiy&riaixvi  xai  6  tripos 
dq>*0ijofza*  certainly  does  not  belong  toLucian's  recension  (it  is  want- 
ing in  FGHSV,  6,  A  and  other  important  MSS.  in  it);  yet  it  has  crept 
again  into  d,  fy  /,  and  r  (Moscow  MSS).  It  was  found  in  some  of  the 
copies  from  which  this  recension  sprung,  as  we  see  from  the  Peschito. 

We  will  not  accumulate  the  examples  which  are  to  be  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles ;  but  will  only  observe 
that  this  relapse  to  the  old  MSS.  is  frequently  chargeable  to  readers 
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who  noted  down  readings  upon  the  margin  of  their  MSS.  which  were 
afterwards  introduced  by  some  one  else  into  the  body  of  the  text,  or 
themselves  erased  the  reading  of  the  revised  text  and  wrote  another 
in  its  stead.  Through  such  an  alteration,  for  example,  the  word  povov 
came  into  the  MS.  C  after  qvXXa  in  Mark  11:  13,  which  is  found  in  the 
copies  of  the  xoivt)  txdoatg,  13,  69,  124,  and  in  Origen.  The  case  is 
the  same  in  this  MS.  with  the  word  joc/jj*  after  A*y«  in  [Mark  14:  45. 
So  too  in  C  Luke  20:  23,  navovgyiav  was  made  novr]giavt  as  is  read 
in  D  and  on  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  version.  So  also  C  obtained, 
in  1  Cor.  16:  15,  after  2itq>uva  the  addition  0ogxovvatov  xai 
%ov,  which  occurs  in  FG  ;  and  in  Col.  1:  12,  Tij»  ty)  ixapwoaytt, 
which  occurs  likewise  in  FG. 

People  could  not  cease  making  glosses  now,  any  more  than  formerly, 
as  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  MSS.  I  will  notice  only  one  ex- 
ample which  now  lies  under  my  eye.  The  Euthalian  Codex,  Acts  N. 
40  in  Wetstein,  inserts  in  Acts  1:  12,  between  '/egovoakyp  and  oo/?- 
ftaiov  odov  the  explanation  :  rooovrov  op  to  diaorrifta  baov  duvaxor 
Jovdaiov  ntQinaitiv,  and  likewise  Acts  11:  13,_N  explains  yXtvxovg 
in  the  margin  thus :  to  duo  ax  ay  pa  xijg  OTaq>vXfjg  ngip  apTXti&fjpai, 
which  could  not  but  receive  the  same  honor  at  the  hands  of  so  unskilful 
a  copyist  as  he  must  have  been  who  interpolated  the  former  gloss  into 
ihe  text. 

Selected  passages  of  the  Now  Testament  were  now  too,  as  before, 
read  in  the  churches,  and  were  furnished  when  necessary  with  a  form 
of  introduction  or  conclusion  which  the  reader  probably  wrote  only  up- 
on the  margin.  We  observe  a  conclusion  of  this  kind  in  the  margin 
of  the  Basle  MS.  E,  and  the  Seidel  MS.  H  noXXol  vdg  (fat  xXrjiot, 
oXiyoi  di  txXtxtol,  Luke  14:24.  In  the  Moscow  MS.  V,  these  words  are 
appended  to  the  text  by  a  later  hand ;  in  others  they  were  originally  in- 
corporated with  it.  Now  Matthsi  has  proved  from  other  circumstan- 
ces that  here  began  a  church-lesson.  The  case  is  similar  with  respect 
to  the  addition:  xavra  Xtytav  iqinvn '  6  *jf<u*  tax  a  axovtiv  txxovnm  af- 
ter nXovTtav  Luke  12:  21,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  margin  of  E  and 
V,  and  in  the  text  of  other  MSS.  Compare  the  same  addition  in 
Luke  21:  4,  in  several  MSS.  of  Lucian's  recension. 

Among  the  rest,  too,  the  conjectures  and  explanations  of  the  fathers 
afforded  materials  for  interpolation.  We  will  only  refer  to  two  familiar 
examples.  Codex  C  has  in  its  margin,  Matt.  8:28,  the  reading  J>o- 
ytorjfotv,  Codex  L  has  it  in  the  text;  in  John  1: 28, several  MSS.  have 
in  the  margin  and  others  in  the  text,  originally  or  by  correction,  the 
reading  JJij&aftuga  instead  of  Btjdapia.  The  first  was  proposed  by 
Origen  ;  the  other  is  recommended  by  John  Chrysostom. 

But  far  more  mischievous  was  the  procedure  of  those  who  collated 
their  MSS.  with  a  foreign  recension,  and  undertook  accordingly  what 
they  thought  emendations  in  them,  thus  mingling  the  text  of  two  recen- 
sions. This  has  occurred  in  particular  passages  very  frequently  and  in 
very  many  MSS.;  but  it  is  also  sometimes  the  case  that  this  mixture 
runs  through  whole  chapters  and  even  whole  MSS.  Had  this  proce- 
dure been  more  general,  such  confusion  must  have  been  created  by  this 
time  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  discover  and  distinguish  the 
several  recensions. 
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The  first  who  pursued  such  a  course  throughout  the  whole  text  was 
the  Alexandrian  deacon,  Euthalius,  who,  under  the  first  consulate  of  the 
Emperor  Leo,  A.  D.  462,  as  he  himself  states,  undertook  a  peculiar 
task  in  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak 
more  at  large.  On  this  occasion  he  collated  the  Alexandrian  text  with 
the  autograph  copy  of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea,  (as  he  boasts  in  the  sub- 
scription at  the  end  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,)  and  thus  furnished  others 
with  the  means  of  interpolating  the  recension  of  his  own  church  with 
Origenian  readings.1 

He  himself  did  not  introduce  them  into  the  text ;  he  was  content  to 
note  them  on  the  lower  margin.  I  discovered  this  from  the  very  old 
and  venerable  fragments  of  an  Euthalian  Codex,  which  were  once  in 
the  possession  of  Coislin,  Bishop  of  Metz,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Wetstein  and  Qriesbach  among  the  MSS.  of  Paul's  Epistles  under  the 
mark  H.  In  the  first  of  these  fragments,  1  Cor.  10:  23 — 9,  where  the 
Egyptian  MSS.  reject  the  addition,  v.  28  :  row  xvpiov  y  yrj  xai  to  itXy- 
Qtofta  at/r^,. Euthalius  has  restored  it  again  from  the  copy  of  Pamphi- 
lus, by  placing  an  asterisk  after  oi  vt/fojaiv,  referring  to  the  margin  be- 
low in  which  the  clause  is  presented  marked  likewise  with  an  asterisk.9 
With  intelligent  copyists  this  was  productive  of  no  ill  consequences ; 
but  such  were  not  the  greater  number.  In  a  later  transcript  of  an  Eu- 
thalian MS.  in  the  Cod.  A Uzandrino-  Vatican :  n.  179.  (Wetstein  Ep. 
46.)  the  readings  of  which  are  given  by  Zacagni,  this  addition  has  not 
crept  into  the  text ;  but  all  transcribers  were  not  so  prudent.  It  could 
not  but  happen,  therefore,  that  in  some  MSS.  the  text  of  Origen  should 
become  mixed  with  the  Egyptian. 

Others  less  discreet  than  Euthalius  placed  various  readings  in  the 
margin  without  any  mark,  which  were  therefore  easily  taken  for  emen- 
dations, and  inserted  in  the  text  in  subsequent  copies.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Moscow  MS.  which  Matthaei  denominated  ah  In  it  are 
found  on  the  margin  of  the  Acts  readings  from  the  Moscow  Codex  /, 
as  we  are  told  by  Matthaei :  "  probabiliores  lectiones  fere  omnes  .... 
Codicis  /  in  margine  notatas  habet."3  Codex  /,  however,  (if  this  really 
be  the  same  as  the  one  before  mentioned,)  follows  in  the  Acts,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  edition  of  Hesychius. 

One  of  the  successive  possessors  of  the  Vienna  MS.,  Cod.  TheoL 
Grate.  Num.  CCCII.  Lambtcii  XXXIV.  took  a  yet  bolder  course. 
This  MS.  contains  the  Acts,  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  together 
with  the  Apocalypse,  according  to  the  Constantinopolitan  Recension. 
Now  same  individual  has  rilled  it  throughout,  as  far  as  the  Apocalypse, 
which  he  has  spared,  with  foreign  readings  inserted  between  the  lines 
and  also  in  the  margin.  Sometimes  he  erased  the  original  reading  and 
substituted  a  new  one  in  its  stead ;  or,  when  he  could  not  well  erase 
what  was  to  be  omitted,  placed  marks  of  omission  above  it. 

In  examining  these  corrections  we  find  that  they  agree  with  the 

l  Monlfaucon  Bibtioth.  Coisliniana,  olitn  Sepuoriana,  p.  268.  carTtflhj&ri  di  tj 
pipit*  irgdc  r6  tr  Ktuoafti*  dvrtypcupov  njc  pipkofymp  xoZ  ayiov  Ukfupdov 
pi  yty^afiuivov. 

*  Montfaocon  Biblioth.  Coiiliniant,  p.  854. 

9  Praafrt.  in  Act.  A  post.  p.  XII,  XIII. 
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MSS.  ABC  and  the  Coptic  Terskm,or  at  least  with  one  or  other  of  these 
documents,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  readings  thus  introduced  are 
Egyptian,  and  the  whole  has  become  a  mixture  of  different  texts. 

In  this  MS.  the  traces  of  alterations  are  still  fresh  and  plainly  per- 
ceptible ;  but  not  so  in  the  Vatican  MS.  N.  367,  which  has  a  peculiar 
character  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  and,  as  is  well  known,  ad- 
heres pretty  closely  to  the  Hesychian  text.  In  Paul's  Epistles,  howev- 
er, it  hesitates  and  wavers.  Yet  the  text  of  Paul  is  not  so  much  disfig- 
ured that  it  cannot  be  seen  that  the  ground-work  is  Constantinopolitan. 
If  we  examine  the  deviations  we  shall  soon  perceive  that  they  are  not 
entirely  irregular,  but  are  all  of  the  same  character,  viz.  Egyptian. 

Something  of  this  kind  occurs  more  or  less  in  many  MSS. ;  and  a- 
mong  them  are  some  even  of  the  oldest  monuments.  We  have  observed 
before  respecting  the  celebrated  Codes  A  (Alex.  Mus.  Britan.)  that,  in 
the  Gospels,  it  deviates  oftener  from  its  recension  than  its  fellows,  and 
then  generally  agrees  with  the  Egyptian  MSS.  Io  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse  it  is  decidedly  Egyptian.  What  accident  put  the  copy- 
ist in  possession  of  an  Origenian  MS.  of  the  Gospels  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  in  this  part  of  the  text  also  he  made  use 
of  an  Egyptian  MS. 

Confusion  in  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  sprung  particularly  from  the 
Commentaries  of  Andreas  and  Aretas.  Both  were  Bishops  of  Caesa- 
rea  in  Cappadocia.  The  latter  lived  in  the  tenth  century ;  and  the  age 
of  the  former  is  unknown,  opinions  varying  in  respect  to  it  between  the 
fifth  and  eighth  century.  Their  commentaries  were  not  adapted  to  the 
readings  of  every  MS.,  and  yet  they  were  read  in  many  countries. 
Hence  the  text  was  often  altered  according  to  the  expositions  of  the 
commentators.  Frequently  too  their  Scholia  were  blended  with  the 
text  itself,  as  we  see  in  many  MSS.  Now  as  the  A|>ocaIypse,  besides 
the  usual  accidents  which  befel  all  MSS.,  had  to  encounter  these  two 
in  addition,  we  need  be  less  surprised  that  modern  copies  seldom  con- 
tain a  homogeneous  text. 


CHAPTER  V. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  LESS  IMPORTANT  ALTERATIONS  WHICH  HAVE 
TAKEN  PLACE  IN  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

§  41. 

After  having  attempted  to  collect  and  exhibit  the  main  points  in  the 
history  of  the  text,  we  may  now  devote  some  attention  to  other  appear- 
ances in  the  MSS.  which  do  not  concern  the  text  itself,  in  order  to  learn 
their  nature,  their  origin,  and  antiquity,  in  what  respects  they  can  be 
of  service  to  us,  and  how  far  they  may  assist  us  in  determining  the  age 
of  MSS.  j  points  which  are  not  matters  of  indifference  to  criticism. 
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As  we  commenced  our  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  text  bj 
going  back  to  the  writing  material  employed,  so  the  present  inqorriea 
must  begin. 

This  material  was  anciently  the  Egyptian  papyrus.  How  long  this 
continued  in  general  use,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  New 
Testament  was  written  on  the  skins  of  animals  as  early  as  the  fourth 
centurv.  Constantino  the  Great  had  not  less  than  fifty  copies  made  at 
once,  tv  diqOtyai;,  on  the  skins  of  animals,  for  the  churches,  whose 
number  was  daily  increasing.1 

Its  durability,  it  would  seem,  procured  this  material  the  preference* 
at  least  for  public  use.  The  library  which  Pamphilus  the  Martyr  found- 
ed for  the  church  at  Caesarea.  was  already  considerably  damaged  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  destruction,  the  two 
Presbyters  Acacius  and  Euzojus  re-wrote  upon  parchment  those  works 
which  especially  needed  to  be  re-written.8 

WeaJthy  individuals  caused  the  skins  to  be  made  very  thin,  and 
moreover  frequently  ornamented  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  as  arti- 
cles of  show.  Some,  says  Chrysostom  indignantly,  possess  the  sacred 
books,  and  have  them  as  if  they  had  them  not ;  they  shut  tbem  up  in 
their  book-chests ;  they  pay  attention  only  to  the  thinness  of  the  skins 
and  the  elegance  of  the  letters ;  they  use  them  less  for  reading  than  for 
show ;  less  admiration  is  excited  by  the  contents  than  by  the  gilded 
characters.3 

This  material  lasted  till  sometime  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  cot- 
ton paper,  floftpvZ,  (i6f»(iul,  /?o/*/?t'xi»r;,  gradually  came  into  general 
use  in  the  churches.4 

$  42. 

Rooks  and  treatises  designed  for  extended  circulation  were  not  writ- 
ten with  the  abreviations  and  marks  of  the  raji  /pagoi,  but  were  trans- 
cribed by  the  calligraphists  in  large  letters  or  in  the  so  called  uncial 
character.  The  ancient  letters  are  exactly  square,  upright,  and  uncon- 
nected with  each  other. 

On  account  of  its  beautiful  regularity,  this  character  prevailed  without 
important  alteration  till  about  the  ninth  century ;  but  on  this  very  ac- 
count it  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible  from  the  character  alone  to  de- 
termine the  precise  age  of  any  MS.  In  the  ninth  century  the  letters 
C  GOG  lost  their  round  form,  and  were  made  narrower  to  save  space  ; 
some,  as  Z£Xt  were  elongated  above  or  beneath  the  line.  Finally, 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  cursive  writing  came  into  exist- 
ence, and  was  in  general  use  in  the  tenth  century.  The  first  MS.  in 
cursive  writing  which  we  meet  with  belongs  to  the  year  89a5 

l  Euteb.  Vita  Constantini,  L.  IV.  c.  36.  Wetiten.  Prolog. 

«  Hierotmn.  Epiet.  141.  "Quam  (bibliotbecam)  ex  parte  corroptam  Acacius 
dehinc  et  Euzojus  ejusdera  eccle.ioo  aacordotOB  in  mtmbranis  initaurare  conati 

■ant." 

3  Homil.  XXXI.  in  Joenn.  p.  803.  Ed.  Frontoduc.  Franeof. 

«  Montfaeeon  Paieographia  Graeca,  L.  I.  p.  17. 18. 19. 

&  Montf.  Paleog.  L  IV.  p.  269.  270.  Montf.  refers  to  an  Evangelierutn  of 
the  year  935  in  uncial  character*  in  .Ippend.  ad  Pal*og.  p.  510.  and  514. 
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But  the  old  character  was  retained  in  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment longer  than  in  any  other.  The  Vatican  Codex  N.  364  is  in  un- 
cial letters,  and  yet  it  was  not  written  till  the  tenth  century,  in  the  year 
949,  according  to  the  superscription.1  The  text  of  the  beautiful  Mos- 
cow fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  John,3  and  of  the  Moscow  MS.  called 
Cod.  g  in  Matthaei,  containing  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles,3  as 
also  that  of  the  Ingolstadt  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  is  written  through- 
out in  uncial  characters,  although  the  cursive- writing  was  then  custom- 
ary, as  is  shown  by  the  Scholia  annexed  to  them. 

It  would  seem  that  this  alphabet  was  retained  yet  longer  in  church- 
copies,  Evangelistaria,  and  all  such  MSS.  as  it  was  wished  should  have  a 
splendid  appearance ;  for  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  of  the  tenth 
century  written  in  the  cursive-hand  form  by  far  the  greater  number. 

%  43. 

The  New  Testament  originally  had  no  marks  of  punctuation,  and 
remained  without  them  for  a  long  time.  As  was  the  case  in  works  of 
profane  literature,  the  words  were  not  even  separated  from  each  other 
by  any  interval.  All  the  letters  were  united  together  so  that  every  line 
resembled  a  single  word.  Thus  in  reading  a  person  was  obliged  to 
separate  and  combine  the  letters,  in  order  to  form  words  and  make  out 
the  sense. 

Hence  we  meet  with  singular  divisions  and  combinations  of  words  in 
some  of  the  fathers,  versions,  and  MSS.  E.  g.  Chrysostom  presents 
the  words  1  Cor.  6:  20,  £o£«oar«  di  agu  it  to*  Gtov  (as  some  MSS. 
read,)  in  this  manner :  dolaoaic  di  ugate  roV  Otov.  So  too  the  Latin 
translator  has  it ;  "  portate  deum."  Again,  in  Phil.  1:  1,  avv  imoxo- 
noig  is  read  by  some  of  the  fathers  auvtmoxonotf  and  commented  on 
accordingly ;  and  in  Philip.  2:  4,  txcttrrot  oxonovtntg  is  divided  by 
Cod.  Boernerian.  thus :  txaatots  xoriovvxtq.  The  noted  Codex  L,  in 
Luke  24:  34,  has  formed  the  reading  tu<f  dijs  ypoiv  from  QOftH2l- 
MSIN.  In  1  Cor.  9:  12,  Mill  divides  OTKEXPHMEQA,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Codex  Akxandrinus  thus,  ov  xtxxgr,fit&a'  but  Wetstein, 
ovx  ixgrjfu&u,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  fourth  and  even  fifth  century  the  New  Testament  had  none  of 
the  ordinary  punctuation  marks,  although  there  was  no  want  of  gram- 
marians in  Christendom  to  exercise  their  art  in  this  matter. 

Epiphanius,  speaking  at  the  commencement  of  his  book  mgi  fittgtav 
xat  oxaOfituv  of  accents  and  other  signs  which  then  existed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  names  but  a  single  mark  of  division,  viz.  the  vnodiaaxoX^} 

l  Birch  Proleg.  in  IV.  Evang.  p.  III.  IV. 

9  N.  T.  ex  edit.  Frid.  Matlhei.  at  the  cod  of  Epist.  ad  Thecsal.  p.  257.  notit. 
Codd.   A  specimen  of  the  character  is  to  be  found  with  the  Apocalypse. 

3  The  description  is  at  the  end  of  Epist.  ad  Rom.  p.  265 ;  and  there  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  text  in  connexion  with  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

4  About  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  George  Syncellus  does  indeed  speak 
of  a  Biblical  MS.  which  was  divided  Hard  irpootpdiav  ttai  any/^v,  and  was  copi- 
ed from  a  MS.  which  Basilius,  the  Cappadocian,  had  revised.  (Chronograph,  p. 
203.  Richard  Simon  Hist.  Crit.  du  Nouv.  Testam.  p.  417.)  But  it  was  only  a 
MS.  of  tho  O.  T. ;  and  he  does  not  say  that  the  accents  and  punctuation-marks 
existed  in  and  were  copied  from  the  MS.  of  Basilius. 
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In  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  nothing  of  the  kind  was  known 
to  him.  He  finds  fault  with  certain  persons  for  finishing  the  sentence 
m  John  1.  3  with  %u><>is  uuiou  tyt'piro  otii  iV,  and  connecting  o  yif 
°.w'  w,th  **  avrV  V-  On  this  occasion,  where  the  division  of 
the  sentence  by  punctuation-marks  must  necessarily  have  been  mention- 
ed it  it  had  existed,  no  allusion  is  made  to  them.  "  They  close  the  sen- 
tence incorrectly,  divide  the  reading  awkwardly,  read  falsely,"  is  all 
which  he  says  against  the  persons;  "it  should  be  read  thus"  &,c 
He  nowhere  says,-"  they  have  displaced  the  punctuation-marks,  they 
point  taJsely,  the  punctuation-marks  ought  to  be  arranged  thus."1 

korae  of  the  more  ancient  fathers  are  directly  opposed  to  Epiphanius 
on  this  point.  Irenaeus  closes  the  passage  with  ovdi  t»  and  transfers 
o  ytyoyp  to  the  next  sentence ;  and  thus  also  it  is  cited  by  the  Alexan- 
drian fathers,  Clement,  Origen,  and  Athanasius. 

Chrysostora  on  the  contrary  held  this  division  to  be  absolutely  hereti- 
cal,   vv  e  must  examine  what  he  says,  as  otherwise  his  expression,  con- 
sidered  separately  from  the  connexion,  might  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  a  system  of  punctuation  in  his  time.    "  We  will  not,"  says  he,  "like 
he  heretics,  place  a  fall  stop,  (,jp  uUla*  auy^p  im^oo^i  after 

rooMkr)  lhCre       n.°thin«  made'  *&*v  fyin- 

mqq111?!!?  bSrth°n?ht  frora  this  exPrMsion  that  the  period  was  in  use  in 
.    k      m    estament'    Bul  the  sequel  shows  that  he  only  speaks 
m.™  lechKn,cal  language  of  the  grammarians,  and  expresses  in  Yheir 
manner  what  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  case.    He  nowhere  appeals  to 

connoxfnn°!  H  f  ^  havin*  stated  his  objections  drawn  from  the 
connexion i  and  from  the  inconsistency  of  the  sense  with  the  rest  of  the 
i^nr.stian  doctrines  he  proceeds  :  "  Let  us  then  leave  this,  and  pass  to  the 
u  uaJ  mode  of  reading  and  expounding  the  passage.  And  what  is  that? 
It  s  to  s<°P  "reading  with  the  word  ytyovtp,  and  then  to  begin  the  nezt 
sentence  with  the  following  words,  viz  in  him  was  life."* 
.J  .  T rJ  OTe.  f^ed  the  sentences  according  to  his  own  opinion 
and  according  to  his  skill  in  reading,  there  being  no  established  meth- 
od to  serve  as  a  standard;  and  that  division  which  Epiphanius  regarded 
as  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Ortho- 
dox  Athanasius. 

We  will  now  cite  some  further  instances  from  the  Epistles,  in  which 
the  commentators  divide  differently  whenever  differences  are  possible, 
ineodoret  divides  1  Cor.  15:  32  thus :  wt  hoi  oqiXog,  ft  vtxgoi  ov* 

*  ff^V^i  *  W'W'Wif  xai  fi,}  vooZvrte  dtaoriXXtiv  rr>  drdyvwoiv  rt- 
rtS  *p ra,  et7r«y  *drra  dV  aiW  iyivlT0,  xai  avrov  «ro  ottiv  «<«  JJe 
a^oTimprn  rd  {jijto>  trru.otap  pldo<fVfiop  «V  to  TTVHiia  to  ayiop  AafliPTH,  oajtU- 

^IJ^  TOtTTfaro,  iptyvwjol?^  Ancirat.  Ed.  Basil,  p.  501 

nr    f  el  ^°lon  c  74  75-  P  «>•    The  division  which  Epiphuniua 

propose,  differ,  from  boih  the  others  in  having  no  plau.ihility  atjdl.    He  propo- 

V a£oz\y£lor.Wt*  lV     *'  a0d  eXpUinB  ,l  lhu"  :  m*  YiY™> 

9  Homil.  IV.  in  Jn»nn.  p.  42.  43.  Frontodnc.  Francof.  Jt6  Tai'-npr  aa>ivrts 
«rt  Try  vtvofuafa%'7lva9Vlfuv  iydyw^ip  rc  *al  iMyrjotp.    Tt'e  Si         a£i'r  T* 
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ytiyowta* ;  Chrysostom  concludes  the  previous  sentence  with  ri  po* 
oqtlog  and  arranges  the  next  thus :  *i  vtxpol  ot*  tyti^optat,  qafouev 
x.  r.  A.  The  latter  concludes  Rom.  8:  20,  with  vnotatavza  and  then 
begins  the  21st  verse  with  tn'  ilnidi ;  but  the  former  joins  together  tmo- 
Taiuvju  in'  tknids.  In  1  Cor.  3;  18,  Theodoret  connects  aoqoc  #J»a« 
iv  vutr  tv  rw  «<cuw  rovno,  and  explains  it,  aoq tap  louxooftou — Chrys- 
ostom reads  *V  rat  a/am  lovtot  patgos  yivt'aOot  and  explains  it  fAtDtjov 
nonfum  toutot  xiktvti  ytvto&ui.  Theodoret  ends  Coloss.  1:  11,  past" 
gofrvfiiav  ufxu  /apa;.  Chrysostom  ends  with  uaxQO&vulap  and  then 
begins  ft  fid  zaQ*S  tvxagtatovpui.  Not  to  accumulate  examples,  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  noticing  two  passages  in  Jerome.  In  his 
commentaries,  which  it  is  well  known  he  composed  with  the  aid  of 
Greek  MSS.,  he  says  on  Epbes.  1:  5,  "this  may  be  read  in  two  different 
ways;  the  expression  in  caritate  may  either  refer  back  to  the  preced- ' 
ing  clause,  or  may  be  connected  with  the  following,"  etc.1  He  observes 
in  like  manner  on  Philemon  4,  5,  that  "the  word  semper  may  be  assign- 
ed either  to  the  first  or  second  clause ;  that  it  is  a  doubtful  case,  both 
ways  making  sense."3  How  could  this  be,  if  the  limits  of  the  clauses  were 
defined  by  established  punctuation? 

Theodoret,  in  his  commentaries,  sometimes  suggests  how  in  bis  opin- 
ion certain^  doubtful  passages  ought  to  be  pointed.  m  In  2  Cor.  1:  3, 
evloyrjzog  6  foot  xal  naxtjy  tov  xugiov  tip  do*  '/tjaou  Xgsarov,  he  ad- 
vises that  a  stop  should  be  made,  tvxauOa  otixiiop,  after  tvloyriToe  6 
fro?,  lest  the  meaning  should  be  understood  to  be,  the  God  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  in  the  noted  passage,  2  Cor.  4:  4,  according  to  him  a 
stop  should  be  made,  ivtav&u  unooiixn'ov,  after  ip  oTg  6  deog.  Also 
in  Rom.  9:  22,  after  ti  dt  there  should  be  a  stop ;  ivravOa  vnooii$ae 
6*#i '  as  if  Paul  began  to  say  :  if  it  be  so— then  hear— GW  willing  to  show 
his  wrath,  6fe. 

However  incorrect  any  of  these  proposals  may  be,  they  yet  lead  us  to 
remark,  that  here  and  therein  particular  passages  a  puuetuation  mark  may 
very  probably  have  been  added  by  careful  readers  of  the  Bible,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  fathers.  Thus,  e.  g.,  we  see  that  two 
very  ancient  MSS.,  neither  of  which  is  dividedlthroughout  by  punctua- 
tion marks,  in  that  locus  vezatus,  John  1: 3,  have  a  period  after  %03qIq 
uvtov  iyivtro  ovdt  *V,  accordiug  to  the  usage  of  the  Alexandrian 
fathers.3 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  seriousness  with  which  Epiphanius  charg- 
ed this  division  of  the  clauses  with  blasphemy  and  Chrysostom  with  her- 


1  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Epheaioe.  ad  h.  1.  "Dopliciter  legendum,  ut  caritas  vol 
com  soperioribus  vel  inferioribus  copuletdr.  Cum  superioribus  it*  :  ot  eaemoi 
eancti  et  immaculati  coram  ipso  in  caritate,  et  ponton  sequatur  predestinans  nos  .  . 
com  inferioribus  aotera  sic  :  in  caritate  prsdestinans  not  in  adoptionera  filiorum 
per  Jesura  Tlhristnm  in  ipsum.  Differential!)  vero  Graci  sermonis  irpoofioae 
etopur&rroc  Latinos  eertnonon  ezplicat." 

»  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Philem.  v.  4,  5.  "Ambigue  vero  dictum,  utrum  gratiae 
agat  Deo  suo  temper,  an  mamoriam  ejus  faciat  in  orationibus  sois  semper.  Et 
otromque  intelligi  potest." 

3  Tlioso  are  Codex  Alexandrin.  and  Cantabrigians.  See  Herbert  Marsh's  (nnvr 
Bishop  of  Uadaff)  Notes  and  additions  to  Michaelis'  Introduction,  Vol.  I.  p.  456, 
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esy — when  we  recollect  the  ancient  dispute  respecting  2  Cor.  4:  4,  we 
perceive  the  reason  why  no  scholar  or  grammarian  presumed  to  point 
the  New  Testament  throughout.  He  might  very  easily,  contrary  to  his 
intentions,  favor  an  error  in  doctrine  or  involve  himself  in  controversies 
which  he  would  rather  avoid.  Thus,  as  this  business  was  encompassed 
with  so  many  difficulties,  it  was  postponed  to  another  period. 

§  44. 

It  was  however  a  very  difficult  task  for  a  reader  who  was  not  possess- 
ed of  considerable  learning  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  public  assemblies 
properly  and  intelligibly  without  marks  of  division  ;  and  even  in  pri- 
vate reading,  some  assistance  was  desirable.  To  obviate  the  inconve- 
nience which  was  felt,  the  Alexandrian  deacon  Eutbalius conceived  the 
idea  of  making  a  division  naxd  or/jrou;,  and  this  method  was  soon  ex* 
tensively  adopted.1 

The  plan  which  he  introduced  was  to  place  just  so  many  words  in 
one  line,  as,  in  order  to  express  the  sense  clearly,  should  be  read  without 
any  pause.  We  will  present  an  example  from  the  celebrated  frag- 
ment of  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  Wetstein  has  designated  by  the 
letter H  *    The  passage  is  Titus 2: 2, 3. 

IIPEZBTTAZ  M 10  A  A 10  72  E1NAI 
2EMNOT2 
2SI&PONA2 
TriAINONTAZ  TH  IU2TEI 

Til  ATAIIH 
TIPE2B T PIAAZ  S12A7TS12 
EX  KATA2TUMATI  lEPOTlPEriEtX 
MH  J1ABOAOT2 
MH  OmSl  TlOAASl  AEAOTASIMENA2 
KAAOAIAAXKAAO  72. 

This  he  called  an^rtdov  yp«i/'a*,  and  this  way  of  writing  ativoun- 
Qtctp.  At  the  end  of  each  biblical  book  was  marked  the  number  of 
Stichoi  it  contained. 

He  finished  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  this  way  in  the  year  462,  for  he 
himself  in  speaking  of  Paul's  death  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Epistles,3 
incidentally  states  this  to  have  been  the  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  his  own  days.  Soon  after,  he  commenced  dividing  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles  also  in  the  same  way.  We  do  not  however  possess  any 
treatise  which  gives  an  account  of  his  procedure  as  to  the  Gospels ;  it  may 
have  perished  or  may  lie  unnoticed  in  the  libraries.   The  idea  appears 

•  1  He  describe*  his  project  himself  in  a  treatise  which  Lear.  Alex.  Zacajjni 
has  published  in  the  CeUee.  Mon.  Vt.  Ecelcs.  Qrttc.  Ram*.  1696,4.  and  Gal- 
land  as  in  BMioth.  Patr.  et  Jhaiq.  Scri/rtor.  Tom.  X.  Fttut.  1774.  fol. 

3  Biblioth.Coislinian.  Montfauc.  p.  259.  I  have  corrected  some  mistakes  which 
the  copyist  made  in  the  division. 

3  Zacagni  Collect.  Monuro.  Vet.  p.  637.  Gal  land.  Biblioth.  Patr.  T.  X.  p. 
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to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  so  called  artxr,gi7g  (3i(i\ot  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  Solomon's 
Song,  which  had  long  been  so  written.1 

He  put  this  plan  in  execution  in  order  to  secure  perspicuity  in  public 
reading  according  to  his  own  mode  of  dividing  the  clauses.*  And  in- 
deed the  necessity  of  some  such  aid  to  the  unlearned  was  so  clearly  seen 
that  the  Euthalian  division  was  very  extensively  adopted  or  imitated. 
In  Egypt,  where  it  appeared  under  the  patronage  of  the  patriarch,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  it  could  not  fail  of  a  favorable  reception  ;  but 
elsewhere  also  it  met  with  so  many  patrons,  that  we  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  stichometrical  MSS.  of  every  country  and  Recension.3  The 
greater  part  of  them  do  not  indeed  retain  the  Stichoi ;  but  they  contain 
a  catalogue  of  them  at  the  end  of  every  book ;  a  convincing  proof  that 
they  are  copies  of  stichometrical  MSS.  This  circumstance  is  of  use 
in  determining  the  age  of  the  MSS.  which  were  the  originals  of  such 

sometimes  happens  too,  that  besides  the  number  of  the  nijt»Pt  that 
of  the  QtjfiUTwv  likewise  is  given.  In  all  MSS.  the  number  of  ptjfia- 
iwv  is  not  much  larger  than  that  of  the  ori/tof;  it  would  therefore  be 

1  Suiceri  Thesour.  V.  Jfoftpt,  p.  1020.. 

9  KaTdrrjvftiavTov  ovfifuroiav  ttoch  eiuiy*ov  dvdyvtootv.  Zacagni  Mon.  Vet.  p. 
409.  419. 

3  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  has  appended  to  his  Chronograph/ 
a  list  of  the  Stichoi  in  each  of  the  hooks  of  the  New  Tostament.  (Monifaucon 
Biblioth.  Coisliniana.  p.  204.  Millius  Prolegom.  in  New  Testament  n.  1030.) 
The  following  MSS.  are  written  stichometrically,  viz.  Cod.  D.  Cantabrig.  Etang. 
et  Act.,  Cod.  D.  Epistol.  Oarotnont.,  E.  Sangermanens.  H.  Coislinian.,  E.  Actor. 
Laudianus,  III.  Cod.  G.  Evangel.  Harlcian.  5634,  Cod.  G.  Actor,  et  Epist.  Catk. 
Cardin.  Passionei.  72.  The  following,  and  probably  many  others  which  have  not 
been  examined  as  to  this  point,  have  at  least  the  number  of  Stichoi  subjoined  at 
the  end  :  Wotstein's  No.  9.  of  the  Gospels,  and  13, 35,  39,  41,  45,  4C,  48,  50,  (in 
Mill.  Laudian.  /,)  55,61,  104,116,  117.— Acts  and  Cath.  Ep.  30.  Paul.  36.— Acts 
Cath.  Ep.  25.  Paul.  31.— Paul.  46,  47.— Acts  and  Cath.  Ep.17.  Paul.  18.— 
Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  33.  Paul.  39.— Paul.  65.  in  Griesbach.  In  Matthaji,  who  has 
omitted  to  notice  the  circumstance  in  the  description  of  his  MSS.,  the  following 
have  a  Hat  of  Stichoi  at  the  end  of  each  book  ;  viz.  d,  k,  p,  z,  of  the  Gospels ;  «, 
m,  n,  g,  of  the  Epistles.  In  Birch:  Vat.  354,  360,  356.  Urbino-Vat.  2,  Barberin. 
10,  13,  13,  208.  Basilidian.  XXII.  Esatrial.  9, 10,  12.  Of  the  Acts,  Vat.  367. 
Pio-Vat.  50.  Of  the  Epistles  Augustinian.  1,  2.  Vat.  360,  367.  AUz.  Vat.  29. 
Urbino-Vat.  3.  Florentine  MSS.  (on  the  authority  of  Pire  Lami)  :  the  New 
Testament  in  Bibl.  D.  Marci  Dominic.  Gospels,  Bibl.  D.  Marc.  Dom.  and  Imu* 
rentian.  Plut.  VI.  n.  15.  Plut.  VI.  n.  16.  Plut.  VI.  33.  Gospels  in  Biblioth.  B. 
Maria,  and  D.  Marc,  ex  hatred.  Xicol.  de  NUoliis.  Acts  and  Epistles  in  Bib- 
lioth. Laurent.  Plut.  IV.  n.  32.  and  Biblioth.  S.  Maria  Benedictin.  MSS.  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Vienna  :  Gospels,  A".  VI.  Auctuar.  Forlos.  XVI.  Supplem.  Kol- 
lar— Lambec.  XXXI.  Epistles,  Lambec.  XXXIV. -XV. Forlos.  V.  KoUar.— Lambec. 
XXXVII.— lambec.  XXXV.—  Lambec.  XXXVI.— XIX.  Forlos.  X.  Kollar.  Tho 
Gospels  n.  9  and  48  in  Wetatein  have  both  (nuara  and  ort'xovs  together ;  ao  Bar- 
btrin.  12.  and  in  Birch.  BasUidian.  XXII.  Escurial.  9  and  12.  Com  p.  Richard  Si- 
mon  s  Hist.  Crit.  du  Tezte  du  Xouv  Testament,  c.  32.  Salmaa.  Proleg.  in  Solin.  on 
the  last  page.  As  far  as  I  know,  ^r{fiara  are  marked  only  in  the  Gospels.  May 
it  not  be  that  Euthalius  divided  the  Gospels  stichometrically,  and  that  some  one 
else  who  adopted  this  division  called  hia  Stichoi,  $t}fuira?  The  transcribers,  in 
order  not  to  give  these  lines  ono  name  in  the  Gospela  and  another  in  the  other 
books,  mnv  afterwards  have  changed  the  word  (n'uara  into  orijjotc  Hence  in 
some  .MSS.  there  were  ori%o*  and  in  others  (^/tara,  and  finally  both  ^'u«raand 
art'xo*  got  into  the  copies  together. 
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erroneous  to  regard  the  g^ftata  as  words.  They  can  hardly  be  any- 
thing bat  cJaoses  like  the  or/go* ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  latter 
were  called  in  some  countries  by  a  different  name — that  they  were  de- 
nominated p^ftara.  Now  copyists  who  had  more  than  one  MS.  before 
them  to  collate,  copied  the  pwara  from  one  and  the  aiixovg  from  the 
other  together,  without  understanding  what  they  were  doing.  Nor  must 
we  be  surprised  that  the  number  of  the  Stickoi  is  not  jflfiven  alike  in  dif- 
ferent MSS.  or  that  the  number  of  oiiycvv  and  pfjfidrwv  does  not  ex- 
actly agree.  A  MS.  had  more  or  less  clauses  in  its  text  according  as  it 
belonged  to  this  or  that  recension,  and  thence  this  disagreement  neces- 
sarily resulted. 

§  45. 

We  indeed  know  when  Stichoroetry  arose,  viz.  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century,  but  we  do  not  know  when  it  ceased.  How  it  ceased  and 
how  it  suggested  the  idea  of  a  regular  system  of  punctuation,  we  are 
informed  by  a  fine  critical  document,  the  Codex  Cyprius  or  Colbert  5149, 
now  N.  63  in  the  Library  of  France,  in  Wetstein  K. 

The  stichometrical  mode  of  writing  left  more  than  half  the  space 
unoccupied  and  made  MSS.  unnecessarily  costly  and  cumbrous.  In 
order  to  gain  room  and  yet  not  lose  the  Stichoi,  a  point  was  placed  after 
every  Slick  os  and  the  MS.  was  written  continuously  as  formerly. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Cyprian  Codex  is  written.  After  a  Stickos,  or  af- 
ter as  many  words  as  are  to  be  read  at  once  or  in  a  single  breath  in  read- 
ing correctly,  a  point  is  placed,  without  any  reference  to  the  principles 
of  grammatical  division  or  the  rules  of  punctuation.  We  see  this  very 
clearly  in  the  specimen  in  Montfaucon  :  *Q  6i  tyfyfttlg.  -jxuQ&apt  to 
Tiatdjov.  xui  rr)p  fttjrfQa  avtov.  xatyXOfv  tig  ytjv  'Jnttaijl.  'yfxovaag 
v£.  %ou  ^QfAaog  ^uatXtvti  tni  rijg  'jovduiag.  dwxl  'Jfoutdov  xov  na- 
rpog  avrov.  iqo^tiOrj  ixtl  unf).Oth>.  xQTiuattaOits  di\  .  .  .  Matt.  2: 

This,  as  e?ery  one  will  perceive,  is  strictly  stichometrical ;  but  so 
completely  ungrammatical,  that  no  one  could  be  tempted  to  call  it  punc- 
tuation. 

Yet  from  this  originated  continuous  and  regular  punctuation.  Intel- 
ligent persons  naturally  disliked  such  a  method  of  division,  and  began 
to  improve  it  and  insert  regular  marks  of  punctuation.  For,  that  sev- 
eral attempted  this  independently  of  each  other,  is  clear  as  well  from 
the  dissimilarity  prevailing  in  their  arrangement  of  clauses,  as  from  the 
difference  in  the  marks  themselves  which  occur  in  the  MSS.  There 
are  AfSS.  which  employ  a  cross  instead  of  a  period  ;  as  Cod.  L  or  2861 , 
now  No.  (52  in  the  Library  of  France,  and  Cod.  Val.  354,  also  Cod.  h 
in  Matthaei.  Others  use  it  instead  of  almost  all  the  punctuation  marks, 
as  Vatic  1067,  Colbert.  700.  The  Codex  Vatic.  351  almost  always 
makes  use  of  two  points  one  above  the  other,  instead  of  punctuation 
marks.  The  division  is  made  in  a  different  manner  in  the  beautiful 
Basle  MS.  Ey  in  which  a  point  at  the  top  of  a  letter  denotes  a  period,  at 
the  bottom,  a  comma,  and  in  the  middle  a  semicolon,  which  according 


'  Montfaug.  Paleogr.  Grace.  L.  HI.  c.  6.  p.  232. 
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to  Isidore  of  Seville  is  the  regular  system  of  punctuation.1  Others 
have,  besides  the  point,  the  comma,  as  Cod.  V.  in  Matthsei. 

In  this  business  the  commentaries  of  the  fathers  upon  doubtful  pas- 
sages seem  to  have  been  made  use  of,  by  those  copyists  or  grammarians 
who  went  to  work  with  care. 

But  through  whom  and  where  all  this  took  place  we  can  the  less  ea- 
sily determine,  because  it  took  place  only  gradually  and  imperceptibly. 
Itis  indeed  true  that  in  the  10th  century  a  regular  system  of  punctuation 
had  been  introduced.  It  is  no  less  true,  that  it  is  met  with  in  MSS.of  the 
New  Testament  which  belong  to  the  9th  century.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
me  that  he  who  should  even  maintain  that  it  sometimes  occurred  in  MSS. 
of  the  8th  century,  would  encounter  any  incontrovertible  arguments 
against  his  position. 


The  accents  are  far  older  than  regular  punctuation  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  exist- 
ed still  earlier  than  in  the  New. 

In  the  fourth  century  and  probably  before,  certain  persons,  rivt'g,  had 
already  furnished  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  accents. 
Epiphanius^tells  us  this  at  the  commencement  of  his  work  J7*p<  /ti*Vpw* 
xai  ata9n<avt  and  also,  in  the  same  place,  names  all  the  accents,  otria, 
daotia,  pctQtia,  \l>ikrtt  &c.  with  which  the  Bible  bad  been  decorated. 
The  writing  of  the  accents  he  calls  ortCtiv  xura  Tiyoowdiav. 

It  is  possible  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  also  were  sometimes 
thus  early  furnished  with  accents,  but  it  wasEuthalius  who  brought  the 
accents  into  general  use  along  with  stichometry.  He  informs  us  in  the 
preface  to  his  stichometrical  edition  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles, 
that  he  had  also  written  them  xccra  ngooydiav.9  Montfaucon,  there- 
fore, was  unnecessarily  troubled  in  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  sti- 
chometrical MSS.  Claromont.  D  Epist.  Paul  and  Coislinian.  Ht  and 
need  not,  in  order  to  sustain  their  credit,  have  resorted  to  the  supposition 
that  the  accents  were  added  by  a  later  hand. 

The  general  notion  respecting  the  late  use  of  the  accents  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  derived  from  profane  criticism,  and  has  occasioned  inac- 
curate opinions  respecting  several  documents. 

Notwithstanding,  even  after  the  time  of  Euthalius,  copyists  frequent- 
ly omitted  the  accents  in  stichometrical  MSS.,  for  convenience'  sake  or 


The  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  MSS.  have  various  titles  and 
subscriptions,  which,  among  the  minor  circumstances  in  relation  to  the 


1  laidor.  Hitpalens.  Origenes,  L.  1.  c.  ID. 

8  Evay%oc  tftoiyt,  ryv  re  twv  ma^iwv  flifllov  Spa  xal  xa\%iu*wv  fmarohJa' 


wayvwvairt  *axd  TtQOoy&av,  n.  r.  I.  Zaoagni,  p.  409.  Gmlland,  T.  X.  p.  201 


%  46. 


$  47. 
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MuT&utQ¥y  Kat*  MatQato*  aty%ow  tuayyiiior,  'J)»  aywv  ivayytktov 
too  xtjpiyficciQS  Mtxt&wov  too  anoOTokov,  A&c 

Of  what  date  arc  these  superscriptions  t  The  freedom  used  in  re- 
gard to  them  leads  us  at  once  to  suspect  that  they  did  not  conie  from 
the  author  himself.  This  is  very  evident  in  regard  to  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.  He  certainly  would  not  have  written  upon  his  letters :  The  nrtt 
to  the  Corinthians,  The  second  to  the  Thessalonians,  &o.  Such  an 
enumeration  could  have  been  made  ooly  at  the  time  when  the  Epistles 
began  to  be  collected  together. 

Marc  ion,  who  acknowledged  Luke's  Gospel  under  certain  modifica- 
tions as  his  own,  affixed  no  name  to  it  at  all.  So  says  Tertullian,  and 
then  proceeds  :  "  Would  it  indeed  have  been  very  much  out  of  the  way, 
if  he  had  contrived  a  new  title  for  it,  after  altering  the  contents  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy  1  How  can  we  acknowledge  a  work  which  dares  not 
lift  op  its  head,  which  evinces  so  little  confidence  that  it  does  not  claim 
credit  by  an  avowal  of  its  author  ?'" 

And  now  in  order  to  confute  him,  he  does  not,  as  would  perhaps  be 
expected,  maintain  that  Matthew  and  Luke  prefixed  their  names  to  the 
Gospels  themselves ;  but  relies  upon  the  testimony  of  a|>osiolical  church- 
es, and  of  those  which  were  connected  with  them  by  religious  agree- 
ment, which  from  the  publication  up  to  that  time  had  declared  Luke  to 
be  the  author.2 

Just  so  when  Marcioo  altered  the  superscription  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  and  gave  it  the  title,  To  the  Laodicccms, — he  appeals  against 
him  to  the  declaration  of  the  churches,  according  to  which  the  Epistle 
was  directed  to  the  Christians  at  Ephesus.3 

It  is  therefore  extremely  probable  that  the  titles  were  prefixed  by  the 
churches  to  which  these  writings  were  sent,  and  when  the  latter  were 
united  in  one  Codex  the  titles  were  retained. 

Chrvsostom  asserts  without  limitation,  that  not  one  of  the  Evangelists 
subjoined  his  name.  "  Moses,"  says  he  in  his  first  Homily  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans, "  wrote  five  books,  and  prefixed  his  name  to  neither ; 
nor  did  those  who  related  events  after  him ;  neither  did  Matthew,  nor 
John,  oor  Mark,  nor  Luke.  But  Paul  mentions  himself  by  name — and 
why  ?  As  the  former  wrote  for  those  who  were  with  them,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  annex  their  names ;  bat  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  while  at 
a  distance,"  cVc.4 

Yet  this  same  father  so  far  makes  an  exception  in  respect  to  Matthew 
as  to  assert,  that  he  himself  prefixed  the  designation  Gospel  to  his 
book.5  This  statement  is  so  natural,  so  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
Matthew  and  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  as  we  have 
shown  in  its  proper  place, — his  work  is  so  completely  a  book  of  tidings 
respecting  the  Messiah,  in  other  words  a  Gospel,  that  the  Apostle  could 
not  announce  it  better,  or  more  effectually  induce  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  to  read  and  ponder  it,  than  by  writing  at  the  head  of  it : 
ETArriZAlOX. 


>  L.  IV.  Adr.  Marcion.  c.  2.  **  L.  IV.  Adr.  Marcion.  c.  5. 

3  L.  V.  Adv.  Marcion.  c.  II. 

«  Richard  Simon.  Hi*.  Crit.  da  Teste  da  N.  T.  c.  2. 

*  Horail.  I.  in  Matt.  Praef  Jtd  rovxo  tvayylhw  rip  unoeiav  ixdXtotv,  «.  x.  X, 
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When  afterwards  other  writings  of  similar  purport  took  their  places 
with  this,  Christians,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  added  to  the  word 
tvayyikiov — xat  a  Mui  Qulov.  The  name  tvayyi  Xtov  passed  from 
Matthew  to  the  rest,  as  the  similarity  in  contents  seemed  to  justify 
the  designation.  To  these,  too,  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  add  the  name  of  the  writer,  xatu  JJapxor,  xara  Auvxav. 

Thus  the  oldest  fathers  cite  them,  not  as  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  or 
of  Mark,  but  according  to  Matthew,  according  to  Mark.1  For  these 
writings  were  not  regarded  as  separate  works,  which  in  different  direc- 
tions conspired  to  the  same  end,  but  as  parts  of  one  whole,  which  were 
indeed  distinct  as  respected  the  writers,  but  united  to  represent  a  single 
subject.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ancients  often  speak  as  if  there 
was  but  one  Gospel  They  call  it  a  quadri-form  Gospel,  or  the  one  by 
Jour,  d&c.8 

The  ancients  took  care  to  repeat  the  title  at  the  end  of  a  roll  or  book, 
so  that  if  the  beginning,  which  was  most  exposed  to  injury,  suffered  any 
damage,  information  respecting  the  author  and  title  of  the  work  might 
be  found  at  the  end.  This  is  the  case  also  in  the  Herculanean  MSS.3 
Hence  arose  the  subscriptions  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  originally  only  repetitions  of  the  superscription  or  title  :  e.  g. 
*vayy*Xtov  xara  Mar&aiup,  Ilavlov  npog'J'wpaiove  tTUoroAtJ,  and 
sometimes  only  71009  '/'tupaiovg,  npoff  Kouipiriovg,  u\  /?',  &c. 

Such  perhaps  was  the  character  of  these  titles  and  subscriptions  for 
some  centuries.  But  when  the  fathers  composed  commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament,  they  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  time  and  the  his- 
torical circumstances  in  which  individual  books  were  written.  Thus 
€hry sos torn  and  Theodoret,  in  the  prefaces  to  their  Expositions  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  have  inferred,  from  a  comparison  of  various  passages 
in  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  Acts,  the  place  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  written. 

The  author  of  the  Synopsis  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  St  Atha- 
nasius,  gives  the  following  places  as  those  in  which  Paul's  Epistles  were 
written ;  tt)v  nooff  'Poipaiovg  tnioriXXit  ano  KooivOov,  tt}p  npogXog. 
a.  tnuju'llti .  .  .  .  ano  '/fyioov  itjq  'Aaiag,  jijp  ngog  Kog.  p  


1  That  Imiaeus  cites  to  xard  Aovxav  elayyiXtw.  L.  III.  Adv.  Hneres.  c.  5. 
n.  8.  Clem.  Alex.  L.  I.  Strom.  *Ev  t«?  xard  Mardtuor  ilayytUu,  it  rw  tiayytlia* 
rip  uard  Aovxav.  p.  341.  and  340.  Sy lb. 

2  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Phiindelph.  8  6.  Jlpooavydiy  r£p  tvayytXito  we  oaqxl  *It)oov, 
nal  rote  dnooroXoie  TrgtoflvTr^ui?  rye  ixxAqotae.  Jrcnaeus  L.  III.  Adv.  Ha«r. 
c.  \\.  TtTQdfioetfXiV  t va)jihov  tv  ivl  nvtvpart.  Origen.  Comm.  in  Joann.  JCal 
TtdXijdok  Std  uooaQUiV  iv  tori  evayyiXtov.  Ed.  Huet.  Colon.  T.  II.  p.  91.  Dial- 
contra  Marc.  Sect.  I.  p.  {I.  WeUten.  EvayytXtoral  ftiv  rtooante,  tvayyiXtcv  &i 
«r.  .  .  .  h  Si  Tiooafte  TTtpi  tVoc  Xiyovotv,  olxiri  Wooapff,  d}Xd  *V.  Villoison 
compares  jvith  this  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  in  notsayinjr  "OfitQos  xov  2Zrjw»- 
Sotov,  rot  'Aoundoxov,  but  xard  ZtjVtoSoxov,  Hard  A^ioxa^%ov.  Praefat.  in 
Scol.  Venet.  in  Hind.  p.  XXIII.  Bertlioldt  thinks  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  :  tv- 
ayyiXutv,  i.  e.*ItMjovX^torovt»o  that  a  second  genitive  would  have  been  improper 
aod  ttard  Max&tuw  was  said  and  written.    Einleit.  indat  X.  T.  III.  Tk.  §  296. 

3  John  Winkelmann's  "  Nachrichten  von  den  neuesten  Herculanischen  Eot- 
deckungen  an  H.  Fueasli."  Dresden.  17G4.  p.  51.  2.  See  also  Herculancnsium 
Voluminum  T.  I.  Jftafol.  1793.  fol.  Col.  XXXVIII.  p.  193.  and  Tom.  II.  1609. 
Col.  XI.  p.  25. 
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inwitXlii  ano  Maxtdoriag,  ngog  raXarag  ....  inunAkti  ano  'PoS- 
f*r^-  so  also  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippians,  Philemon,  all  from 
Rome.    The  first  to  the  Thessaton.  tniou'XXti  ano  the  sec- 

ond, ano  'Poiftijg  again  ;  that  to  the  Hebrews  ano  'haXiag'  the  first  to 
Timothy  ano  Maxkdovlag-  the  second  ano  'Poiftrjg'  that  to  Titus  ano 
NixonoXtotg. 

Short  observations  of  this  kind,  it  would  seem,  were  sometimes  writ- 
ten at  the  end  of  the  Epistles,  and  thus  extended  the  subscriptions. 
Some  additional  scraps  of  erudition  in  regard  to  the  Gospels  and  other 
books,  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 

But  the  subscriptions  did  not  obtain  a  definite  form  till  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  Euthalius  then  gave  them  such  a  form  in  his  sticho- 
metricaJ  edition  of  the  New  Testament  Iu  fact,  (and  it  ought  not  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  editor  of  Euthalius,)  he  has  literally 
transcribed  the  summaries  which  are  prefixed  to  the  respective  books 
from  the  Athanasian  Synopsis,  and  with  them  likewise  the  places  assign- 
ed to  Paul's  Epistles,  as  we  have  quoted  them  above.  But  in  bis  sub- 
scriptions he  attributes  very  different  places  from  these  to  several  Epis- 
tles, as  being  those  from  which  they  were  sent. 

In  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  he  does  not  differ  from  the  Synopsis,  as, 
e.  g.  in  the  following :  ngog  'Ptouaiovg  fypaqri,  ano  AogirVov  dia  Ool- 
?m  diaxopov.  ott'xot.  nix.  ngog  JuXaxag  tyoaa<t[an6  'Pn^rig. 
crt^oi.  ngog  QtoauXovixtjg  a'.  iygaqti  ano  *J40ijtx»v.  or/jpo*. 
ngog  '£q>tafoug  fyguq,q  ano  'Pufitjg  dia  Tvxixov.  or/jfoi.  t*/J.  ngog 
Tixov  jrjg  Agijtov  txxXyaiug  ngutiov  tniaxonov  XHQOiornQina  iyga- 
<p*l  ano  jVtxonoXiwg  iqg  Muxtdotrlai.  otlx<o».  pf.  In  others,  howev- 
er, he  varies  from  him  ;  asl  e.  g.  ngog  (itooaXovixt'ig  .  i/ga^rj  ano 
'jd&ri»a>».  aitfot.ooc.  ngog  llpoOiov  a.  f/ga<ftj  ano  Aaodixiiag,  ti- 
ng tail  urjzgonoXig  &gi>yiag  rijg  IJaxaTiavijg.  oiixtuv.  oX.  He  comes 
nearer  in  the  following :  ngog  KogtvOiovg  ft .  fygaqij  ano  OiXInncjv 
dia  Titou  xal  Aovxa.  oi/jro*.  yl.  He  must  have  found  notices  of 
these  facts  somewhere  else,  and  probably  it  was  in  the  biblical  MSS. 
themselves  The  subscriptions  retained  this  form  ever  after,  and  spread 
in  this  condition  from  MS.  to  MS. 

§  48. 

The  New  Testament  was  also  divided  into  certain  portions,  which  ap- 
pear under  various  names.  The  custom  of  reading  it  in  the  public  as- 
semblies after  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  roust  have  led  to  such  divis- 
ions. For  this  purpose  the  Law  and  Prophets  had  already  been  divided 
into  Parashoth  and  Haphtaroth,  and  it  could  not  be  long  before  a  similar 
course  would  be  taken  with  the  New  Testament.  The  division  into 
church-lessons  was  the  most  ancient. 

The  Christian  fathers  called  the  Jewish  sections  for  reading/VVtco- 
pae:  this  expression  Justin  Martyr  makes  use  of  in  citing  the  propheti- 
cal books.1    It  occurs  also  io  Clement  of  Alexandria  :9  and  the  same 


i  Dialog,  cum  Trypb.  c.  65.  c.  72.      8  Clem.  Alex.  L.  III.  Strom,  c.  4. 
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writer  also  calls  the  larger  sections  of  the  Gospels  and  Pauline  Epistles 

Tteptxonui.* 

Thus  the  Pericopae  were  nothing  but  dvayiKoopara,  church-lessons, 
or  sections  of  the  New  Testament  which  were  read  in  public  after  Mo- 
ses and  the  Prophets. 

In  the  third  century  there  occurs  another  division  into  xtqakaia. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  these  on  occasion  of  the  disputes 
respecting  the  Apocalypse.  "  Some,"  says  he,  "  went  through  the  whole 
book,  chapter  by  chapter,  endeavoring  to  ahow  that  it  contained  no 
sense."8 

In  the  fifth  century,  Euthalius  presents  anew  a  division  into  chapters, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  his  own  invention.  He  himself,  however, 
claims  only  to  have  composed  tijv  rwv  xtqalaiwv  txtitotp,  the  summa- 
ries of  the  chapters  in  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.3  In  respect 
to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  not  even  these  are  bis,  but,  as  he  himself  says, 
they  originated  with  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  fathers  and  followers  of 
Christ,  and  he  himself  only  incorporated  them  with  his  stichometrical 
New  Testament.4  Thus  the  chapters  must  have  existed  before  Eutha- 
lius, as  the  father  alluded  to  had  composed  summaries  of  them.  But 
how  ancient  they  are  we  cannot  readily  determine.5 

The  Euthalian  xeqakaia  are  distinguished  from  the  Pericopae  or 
church-lessons  by  their  length.  The  Jews  had  divided  the  Law  into  53 
Parashoth,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Sabbaths  there  may  be  in  a 
year.  It  was  nearly  in  the  same  way  that  the  Acts,  the  Catholic  and 
Pauline  Epistles  were  divided  according  to  the  Alexandrine  ritual,  which 
Euthalius  follows  in  his  stichometrical  edition ;  viz.  into  56  Pericopae, 
three  more  than  the  xvgtaxai  r^tgai  or  Sundays,  probably  for  three 
festivals,  which  were  perhaps  observed  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide. The  Gospels  naturally  had  the  same  number  of  Pericopae. 
Such  was  the  case  in  ancient  times  in  Asia,  for  Justin  says,  that  Chris- 
tians there  assembled  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures  only  on 
Sunday,  h  ry  too  jktou  rjfitpq.  The  whole  New  Testament  being 
thus  divided  into  so  few  sections,  they  were  necessarily  very  large,  and 
hence  in  Euthalius  a  Pericopae  sometimes  comprehends  four,  five,  and 
even  six  chapters. 

We  have  spoken  as  yet  of  the  chapters  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles 
only.    In  the  Gospels  we  meet  with  two  kinds  of  xtqalata,  large  and 

1  Strom.  L.  IV.  c.  9.  L.  VII.  c.  13.  fuytorys  b*  ovinjs  rip  ittotmtxix.  1  Cor. 
VI.  1.  seq. 

2  Euseb.  H.  E.  L  VII.  «.  25. 

3  Zocagni  Monum.  Inedit.  p.  477. 

«  Id.  loc  cit.  p.  528.  tutxY  Udar^v  Si  owrufuos  ri/v  imoroli/v  tr  rots  i&fi  ?r|>o- 
Td*ofuv  rip  tvjv  xuptdw'atv  l'*{froiv  hi  xiuv  ootfuirdriuv  ttvl  xaX  <f,dox?WT<Zv  7ia- 
tIqwv  Ttfiojf  Ttntovtifiivrp, 

*  la  Eathalius'  Prolegomena  to  Paul  there  is  a  statement  of  the  period  from 
the  death  of  the  Apostle  to  the  time  of  Arcadia*  and  Honorius;  and  then  Eu- 
thalius pursues  the  chronological  reckoning  down  to  hi*  own  dij«.  The  infer* 
ence  has  been  attempted  from  this,  that  the  author  of  these  chapters  lived  under 
those  two  Emperors.  But  Euthalius  compiled  sometimes  from  one  source  and 
sometimes  from  another,  and  we  can  infer  oolj  the  antiquity  of  this  statement 
concerning  Paul's  death. 
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small.  The  small  are  the  Ammonian  which  Eusebius  projected,  and 
according  to  which  he  composed  his  ten  Canons,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  designate  in  the  Monotessaron  of  Ammooius  what  belonged  to  each 
Evangelist.  In  his  letter  to  Carpianus,  he  speaks  respecting  their  use 
and  respecting  the  nature  of  his  ten  Canons ;  and  calls  his  sections 
sometimes  xtqdkata  and  sometimes  ntputonui.  Matthew  contains  365 
of  them,  Mark  236,  Luke  342,  and  John  232. 

The  other  chapters,  culled  the  larger  from  their  length,  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  former.  Matthew  contains  tW,  Mark  49,  Luke  83, 
and  John  only  IS.  There  are  very  few  MSS.  which  have  not  both  to- 
gether. 

The  author  of  the  larger  chapters  is  unknown,  and  their  date  can  on- 
ly be  conjectured.  In  the  fourth  century  Caesarius,  probably  the  broth- 
er of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  was  acquainted  only  with  the  Ammonian 
chapters.  "  We  have  four  Gospels,"  says  lie,  "  which  contain  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  chapters,"  &c.'  Epiphanius  in 
his  Ancoratus  has  exactly  repeated  this  passage  of  Caesarius,3  which 
gives  the  number  of  the  Ammonian,  but  not  of  the  larger  chapters. 
Chrysostom,  too,  knew  uothing  of  the  latter.  In  his  expositions  of  Mat- 
thew and  John  he  frequently  concludes  his  discourse  in  the  middle  of 
the  larger  chapters  or  wherever  it  happens,  and  coincides  with  them  on- 
ly when  the  Evangelist's  history  itself  exhibits  so  abrupt  a  transition  as 
could  not  but  be  regarded. 

But  in  Euthymius  and  Theophylact  the  larger  chapters  are  the  com- 
mon ones.  Though,  however,  they  are  not  discovered  in  any  older  fa- 
thers, this  is  not  the  earliest  trace  of  their  existence.  We  find  them  in 
MSS.  which  evidently  reach  back  far  beyond  the  times  of  these  two 
commentators. 

Their  appropriate  name  was  xitkof.  "  The  titles  and  chapters,"  says 
Suidas,  "  differ ;  Matthew  has  68  titles  and  355  chapters  ,*  Mark  49  ti- 
tles and  336  chapters ;  Luke  83  titles  and  342  chapters ;  John  18  titles 
and  232  chapters."3  What  he  here  calls  chapters  are  the  Ammonian 
%(q:aXatay  and  the  titlot  are  what  we  have  denominated  the  larger  chap- 
ters, as  we  see  from  the  number.  This  we  are  told  also  by  an  old  docu- 
ment, viz.  Codex  L,  or  2861,  now  62  in  the  royal  library :  ro  xara  Max- 
douov  tuayyikiov  tjjw  xlrkovg  nut  xtqaXuiu  rvt.  ro  xara  Magxov 
tvayytiiQp  ritkovg  f*^.  xtqaXatct  akd.  ro  xara  Aovxav  tvayytkiov  t- 
%h  tlilovg  ny.  xtqukaia  rpp.  ro  xara  '/omvyrjv  tvayytkiov  tyu  xit- 
lovg  uj.  xtqakaia  oka*  The  errors  which  occur  here  are  easily  cor- 
rected and  do  not  properly  affect  at  all  the  point  under  consideration. 

They  were  probably  called  ilikot  because  to  each  of  these  chapters 
a  summary  or  inscription,  Titulus,  was  prefixed.    That  they  came  from 

1  TiaooQo.  ijfuv  litdo%u  t&ayyikta  xMpaAtu'urv  %iXuav  exarav  ifrjxotva  9vo.  Gal- 
Uad.  Biblioth.  Patr.  T.  VI.  Caesar.  Dialog.  I-  Respons.  39. 

8  Epiphan.  Aoy.' Ayxv^on.  p.  400.  Ed.  Basil.  Suicer.  Thasaur.  V.  xttpdhuov. 
There  should  indeed  be  1IC5,  but  some  xeqxlXoua  aro  controverted. 

3  Titles  duuptytt  netpaXaiov.  Kal  6  ftiv  Jtfor&ubc  h* *  rixkovs  £17.  nty&kua 
m*.  o  re  Mdptos  xirlovs  fiV.  xHyOata  rrf.  o  Si  'Imdwrp  rfaw  trj.  xttpdiam 
okp. 

*  Rich.  Simon.  Hist.  Crit.  du  Texts  du  N.  T.  c.  33. 
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thai  pious  follower  of  Christ  to  whom  Euthalius  ascribes  r»J*  tw»  xtqv- 
katiov  txOeoip  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  we  may  rather  conjecture  than 
assert.  They  are  found  ?ery  much  alike  in  the  MSS.  of  all  countries 
and  recensions. 

Andreas  of  Cappadocia  divides  the  Apocalypse  into  24  Xoyovg  and 
72  HtqaXaict. 

In  the  church-lessons,  to  return  to  them  once  more,  various  altera- 
tions took  place.  As  festival  days  multiplied,  the  old  division  could  no 
longer  subsist,  and  in  many  churches  the  Pericopat  became  shorter. 
At  last,  as  ceremonial  observances  increased,  only  certain  passages,  and 
these  sometimes  very  short,  were  selected  from  the  Gospels,  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.  An  entire  Codex  of  this  kind  was  called  txXoyadiov ; 
one  of  the  Gospels  only,  evayytltoiagiov  ;  and  one  of  the  other  books, 
npa£an6ojoXos- 

This  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  among  the  Latins  much  ear- 
lier than  among  the  Greeks.  Credible  witnesses  testify  to  the  existence 
of  ibis  arrangement  among  the  former  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;l  a  period  when  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  discovered  among  the 
latter.  The  term  tt gutcmooToXog  does  indeed  frequently  occur  in  the 
Typicum  of  St.  Sabas,9  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
But  the  Greeks  do  not  deny  that  this  Typicum  or  monastic  ritual  is  not 
his  own,— that  the  latter  perished  during  the  incursions  of  the  barbari- 
ans, and  was  rewritten  by  John  Damascenus  from  recollection.3  John 
Damascenus  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  earlier  notice  of  Lectionaria  among  the  Greeks. 

Our  present  chapters,  it  is  well  known,  come  from  Cardinal  Hugode 
Saint  Cher,  who  composed  a  Concordance  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
for  convenient  reference  divided  the  Bible  into  small  sections  at  his 
pleasure.  They  are  now  generally  adopted  in  the  editions  of  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  text 

The  verses  come  from  Robert  Stephens,  who  introduced  them  for  the 
first  time  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  1551.  The  place 
where  this  was  printed  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  decorated  with  the  olive 
of  Stephens. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CONCERNING  THE  MANUSCRIPTS. 
§  49. 

The  changes  which  occurred  at  different  periods  in  the  circumstan- 
ces and  appearance  of  the  text,  are  so  many  marks  by  which  to  discov- 

l  Bingham  Orig.  Ecclesiast.  L.  XIV.  e.  III.  §  3. 

«  Loo  Altatius  Do  Libris  Eccles.  Graecorum  Diss.  I.  p.  35.  in  the  Bibliotb. 
Grace,  of  Fabricius,  Appendix  to  the  fifth  Book.  Hamb.  Edit. 

3  Id.  1.  c.  p.  4.  5.  Suicer  Thesaur.  V.  rvnmov. 
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cr  the  age  of  MSS.  Though  they  seldom  enable  us  to  pronounce  de- 
cisively as  to  their  precise  age,  yet  we  can  generally  infer  from  tbem 
whether  a  MS.  is  or  is  not  as  old  as  is  asserted.  For  this  reason  we 
shall  find  no  better  place  to  speak  particularly  of  these  valuable  bequests 
of  antiquity  through  which  the  text  has  descended  to  us,  than  here,  im- 
mediately after  the  investigations  which  comprise  the  facts  that  are  the 
basis  of  our  judgment  respecting  them. 

We  have,  too,  other  aids  in  this  matter,  as  e.  g.  a  comparison  of  the 
Church-calenders  and  Diptychs  with  the  festivals  which  are  frequently 
noted  in  connexion  with  the  lessons  in  the  MSS. — also  the  observation 
of  marginal  glosses,  postscripts  of  the  calligraphists,  or  other  additions 
which  may  have  been  made  to  any  particular  MS.  But  these  are  indi- 
vidual circumstances  which  differ  in  different  cases,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  considered  and  reckoned  as  general  characteristics.  They  arc 
therefore  surrendered  to  the  individual  capacity  and  penetration  of  crit- 
ics, some  of  whom  will  derive  more  and  some  less  advantage  from  them. 

Certain  historical  circumstances  which  we  subjoin  may  be  useful  in 
determining  the  age  of  MSS.  written  in  Alexandria.  Strabo  names  two 
cities  in  which  copies  of  MSS.  were  made  for  sale,  */<?  wpcro**,  viz.  Rome 
and  Alexandria,  probably  the  former  dealt  in  Latin  and  the  latter  in 
Creek  literature. 

The  Alexandrian  characters  possessed  some  peculiarities,  but  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  they  consisted.2  Among  the  calligraphists  of  this 
city  appear  some  illustrious  names  ;  e.  g.  Philodemus,  who  became  blind 
in  the  practice  of  his  art  ;3  Hierakas,  who  followed  his  employment  with 
his  eyesight  unimpaired  when  over  eighty  years  old  ;4  and  others  down 
to  the  times  of  the  Arabians.5  But,  as  these  times  of  decay  came  on, 
the  Greeks  withdrew  from  so  laborious  a  mode  of  gaining  subsistence, 
preferring  rather  to  harass  the  country  in  the  capacity  of  overseers,  col- 
lectors, and  soldiers,  and  gave  up  calligraphy  to  the  natives  or  Copts,  as 
well  as  all  other  operations  of  industry  and  manual  labor.6  On  this  ac- 
count however  they  were  regarded  with  such  hatred,  that,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Arabian  arms  in  the  year  641,  the  Copts  united 
with  the  Arabs  to  exjwl  them  totally  from  the  country,  and  succeeded 
in  their  endeavour  after  the  capture  of  Alexandria. 

From  this  time  the  Arabians  put  a  stop  to  the  intercourse  of  Egypt 
with  foreign  nations,  and  especially  with  the  dominions  of  the  Greek 
emperor,7  so  that  the  sale  of  MSS.  abroad  was  rendered  impracticable. 


1  Strabo  L.  XIII.  p.  419.  Ed.  hwx  Casaub.  Ed.  2da  p.  GOO. 

5*  Concil.  Conatantinop.  IV.  T6  ovrypapfia  xnraQTiadutvoi  rfTtl  iraXeuordrtuv 
flip  tovtq  xoqtUov  yffd/ifuuu  'j4le$aro(>tv<HS,  «yv  '  jfQzettaxtjv  or*  ftdXuna  %tt^o- 
Ihat'cw  fiofijjodfitvos,  ypdtptt.  Collect.  Labbei.  T.  V.  p.  1004. 

3  Anthol.  Graec.  H.  Grotii.  L.  VI.  Epigr.  Juliani  Egyptii,  6  and  7.  Brunk 
AnalecU.  T.  II.  p.  495.  96. 

«  Epipfaan.  Haeres.  L.  XVII.  §  3.  p.  712.  Ed.  Colon. 

5  Theophilact.  Simocatta.  L.  VIII.  p.  215.  Csdr«n.  T.  I.  p.  405.  Ed.  Par- 
it  1647. 

6  Renaudot.  Hist.  Pair.  Alexandr.  Benjamin.  Pair.  XXXVIII.  p.  164. 

*  Renaudot.  Hiat.  Pair.  Alexandr.  Chail.  Pair.  XLVI1.  p.  206.  laaac  XLI.  p. 
Ie7.  Simon  Pair.  XLII.  p.  184. 
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The  destruction  of  the  library,  too,  at  the  command  of  Omar  ((or  this 
is  a  well  authenticated  fact,1)  entirely  deprived  the  calligraphic  of  the 
MSS.  from  which  they  made  their  copies.  Both  occurrences  were  high- 
ly prejudicial  to  the  art  of  calligraphy.  The  first  limited  the  exercise 
of  it  to  the  continually  decreasing  demand  within  the  country  itself; 
the  other  robbed  it  of  the  hope  of  ever  agaiu  rising  to  much  importance 
even  though  other  circumstances  should  favor  it  as  before. 

After  the  Greeks  were  expelled,  there  remained  only  one  chapel  at 
Alexandria,  and  a  single  church  with  a  bishop  at  Kasser  el  Shema,  de- 
voted to  the  Greek  religious  service.2  The  numerous  churches  they  had 
possessed  the  Copts  appropriated  to  themselves.  At  this  period  there 
was  no  demand  for  Greek  copies  of  the  Bible,  either  for  the  use  of 
churches  or  of  individuals.  This  state  of  things  lasted  from  641  to 
730,  when  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  took  a  more  favorable  turn,  and 
they  again  obtained  a  patriarch  in  the  persou  of  Cosmas,  together  with 
the  privilege  of  undisturbed  worship  and  the  possession  of  many  of 
their  churches.9  Here  seems  to  commence  the  second  period  of  the 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  written  in  Egypt. 

No  one  will  expect  here  a  description  of  all  the  MSS.  which  are 
known.  This  might  indeed  be  required  in  Prolegomena  to  a  critical 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  the  extent  of  the  plan  of  which  called 
for  such  particularity.  Here  however  we  are  only  bound  to  give  infor- 
mation respecting  those  MSS.  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  history 
of  the  text. 

We  divide  them  into  three  classes :  I.  such  as  were  antecedent  to 
the  practice  of  stichometry ;  II.  stichometrical ;  and  III.  such  as  were 
written  after  stichometry  had  become  extinct. 


§  50. 

The  oldest  MSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us  have  been,  probably 
more  from  accident  than  any  thing  else,  designated  by  the  letters  A, 
B,  and  C. 

Cod.  Bt  or  Vatic.  1209,  contains  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the 
latter  in  the  following  order :  Gospels,  Acts,  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epis- 
tles as  far  as  Heb.  9:  14.  The  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon, 
together  with  the  Apocalypse,  have  been  destroyed  by  time.4 

The  MS.  is  of  the  finest  parchment,  with  very  simple  and  beautiful 
square  letters  which  are  invariably  uniform  and  scarce  perceptibly  larger 
than  the  characters  in  the  MS.  of  Philoderous  tuqi  (tovotxijs,  the  first 
of  the  Herculanean  rolls  which  was  unfolded.    In  other  respects,  too, 


1  Goorge  Keser's  (Prof,  and  Curator  of  the  Gymnasium.)  "  Programm.  uber 
die  Bihliothek,  welche  die  Araber  zu  Alexandrion  Terbrannten."  Freyburg. 
1819.  4.  p.  2-6. 

*  Renaudol.  Hist.  Patr.  in  Chail.  Patr.  XLVII.  p.  205.  Eutych.  Alex.  Annal. 

T.  II.  p.  285-9. 

3  Eutych.  Annal.  loc.  cit.  Renaudot.  Hist.  Patr.  in  Coama. 

«  1  have  described  and  criticised  this  MS.  in  a  Programm,  "  De  antiquiUte 
Codicis  Vaticani  Commentatio."   Friburgi.  1809.  4. 
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they  resemble  them  extremely  .1  The  initial  letters  do  not  differ  at  all  from 
the  rest ;  a  later  hand  has  written  larger  initials  over  the  original  ones. 

The  letters  are  all  equidistant  from  each  other  ;  no  word  is  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  each  line  appears  to  be  but  a  single  word.  Where  a 
complete  narrative  or  other  long  series  of  sentences  terminates,  a  blank 
space  is  left  of  the  breadth  of  a  letter  or  half  a  letter. 

The  MS.  has  three  columns  on  each  page,  and  when  opened  presents 
6  columns  to  the  eye,  so  that  we  are  deceived  and  think  we  have  a  book- 
roll  unfolded  before  us.  It  would  seem  as  if  at  that  period  men  were 
just  on  the  point  of  passing  from  the  use  of  rolls  to  that  of  books,  and 
there  still  remained  in  the  latter  some  resemblance  to  their  previous 
form.  It  is  therefore  much  broader  than  it  is  long,  and  in  that  respect 
resembles  no  other  Greek  document  except  the  celebrated  fragment  of 
Dion  Cassius,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Fulvius  Ursinus. 

The  MS.  had  long  since  faded  so  much  that  it  was  necessary  for  a 
second  hand  to  retouch  the  characters  with  new  ink.  It  would  even 
seem  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  1491,  a  third  hand  under- 
took to  remedy  the  faintness  of  the  second  application  of  ink.  The 
very  faint  characters  of  the  first  hand  have  been  preserved  untouched 
only  where  the  calligraphist  wrote  words  or  whole  clauses  over  a  second 
time.  The  unnecessary  pains  of  retouching  what  was  written  over 
twice  was  spared.9 

So  far  the  characteristics  all  point  to  a  very  high  antiquity;  but 
they  are  merely  general  and  determine  nothing  definite. 

The  punctuation  marks  are  by  the  second  hand  and  occur  but  sel- 
dom. We  may  pass  through  several  chapters  in  the  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles without  finding  a  single  one.  Even  where  at  the  close  of  a  section 
a  space  of  the  breadth  of  half  or  the  whole  of  a  letter  is  left  blank,  no 
period  is  inserted.  They  occur  more  frequently  in  some  chapters  of  the 
Acts.  There  are  no  accents  in  any  place  where  the  first  writing  ap- 
pears clear  and  untouched  ;  they  were  added  by  a  later  hand.3 

The  inscriptions  or  titles  are  appended  as  a  matter  of  small  impor- 
tance to  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  margin  in  a  somewhat  smaller 
hand.  They  are  extremely  simple,  and  are  found  at  the  top  of  each 
page  throughout  the  MS.:  xorcr  MarVaiop,  (sic)  ttatd  MatQ%ovf  npaf- 
tif  anoOToXuiv,  /axtofiov  tmoiolt},  Utrpov  a.,  Th'igov  8,t  then  irpos 
'Ptopaiovg,  npog  A'oqi»OIqu$,  without  the  name  of  the  author.  The 
subscriptions  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  titles;  what  is  additional  was 
undoubtedly  added  by  a  second  hand :  after  npog  'Potpaiovg  we  find 
typctyij  ano  KogbOov ;  after  npog  kooivOlovs  /?,  has  been  added  *- 
ygaW  dno  0tXinno>¥t  &c.  But  even  these  later  additions  do  not  re- 
cognise the  Euthalian  inscriptions. 

As  to  the  chapters  in  the  Gospels,  the  Ammonian  division  is  wholly 
wanting,  although  it  was  pretty  general  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 


1  HercoUnenaium  Voluminum,  quae  •uporsutit.  Tom.  I.  Neapili  mdcciciii. 
ez  Reg.  Typograph. 

*  I  have  selected  as  specimen*  two  of  these  pnasnges,  John  13:  14.  Rom.  4:  4. 
A  pretty  good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  Codex  may  be  obtained  from 
Blanchio.  £vangeliar.  Qaadropl.  P.  L.  ad  pag.  CDXCIl. 

'  Hag,  De  anUquiUte  Cod.  Vatic.  coramentatio.  p.  9-13. 
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century.  We  will  not  insist  very  strongly  however  on  this  point.  In- 
stead of  them  there  are  chapters  which  we  find  no  where  else ;  in  Mat- 
thew 170,  Mark  72,  Luke  152,  and  John  60.  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles was  originally  divided  only  into  the  Egyptian  church-lessons ;  anoth- 
er hand  afterwards  added  chapters,  but  not  the  Euthalian.  To  the  ori- 
ginal division  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  in  the  Acts,  another  has  been 
added  by  a  later  hand ;  but  neither  does  this  accord  at  all  with  that 
made  by  Euthalius.1 

The  division  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  wholly  without  example.  It 
is  not  the  case  that  each  Epistle  has  its  separate  chapters,  but  all  togeth- 
er are  considered  as  a  single  book,  and  the  chapters  are  numbered  con- 
tinuously throughout.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ends  with  the  21st 
chapter ;  the  first  to  the  Corinthians  begins  with  the  22d  chapter  and 
concludes  with  the  32d  ;  then  the  second  to  the  Corinthians  begins  with 
the  32d  chapter,  &c.  Not  only  are  all  these  appearances  Ante-Eutha- 
lian,  but  some  of  them  are  of  a  character  so  ancient  that  they  belong 
very  much  farther  back,  and  no  other  trace  of  them  remains. 

Two  additional  peculiarities  merit  our  attention.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  concludes  with  the  59th  chapter  ;  the  next,  to  the  Ephesians, 
commences  with  the  70th  chapter,  and  then  the  numbers  continue  regu- 
larly through  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians.  The  second 
to  the  Thessalonians  ends  with  the  93d  chapter.  Now  why  are  the 
chapters  from  the  59th  to  the  70th  wanting  1  Whence  this  chasm  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  Thessalonians  we  fiud  the  explanation. 
We  here  meet  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  it  begins  with  the  60th 
chapter,  proceeds  with  the  61,  62,  63,  and  64,  as  far  as  Heb.  9:  14, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  is  lost  We  perceive  from  the  numeration  of 
the  chapters,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  originally  stood  after  that 
to  the  Galat[ans  and  had  been  recently  placed  farther  back  ;  but  so  re- 
cently that  even  the  division  of  the  chapters  had  not  yet  been  altered. 
The  new  position  of  this  Epistle  after  the  second  to  the  Thessalonians, 
is  given  to  it  also  in  the  Canon  of  Athanasius.  This  transposition  of  the 
Epistle  was  probably  made  by  Athanasius  himself  out  of  respect  for  the 
Romish  church,  and  the  MS.  must  then  have  been  written  near  this 
period,  when  the  transposition  was  recent.  If,  however,  it  were  thus 
placed  before  the  time  of  Athanasius,  the  Codex  must  be  assigned  to 
a  more  ancient  period.  At  all  events  the  change  had  then  but  just  ta- 
ken place  ;  while  in  the  fourth  century  it  had  become  general.  Epi- 
phanius  informs  us  as  follows :  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  biblical  MSS. 
Some  of  them  place  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  Titus  and  Philemon  ;  while  others  assign  it  a  place  after  the 
second  to  the  Thessalonians."2 

Basil  asserts  that  formerly  in  Ephes.  1:  I,  the  words  *V  'JSqiam  were 
wanting :  so  the  fathers  before  him  declared,  and  so  he  found  it  in  an- 
cient MSS.  A  discussion  of  this  point  may  be  seen  in  the  lid  Part, 
(§  121)  where  we  treat  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Our  MS. 
must  have  been  therefore  an  ancient  one  in  the  time  of  Basil ;  for  it 


I  De  antiq.  Cod.  Vat.  Comment,  p.  19-23. 

3  Epipban.  Haer.  XLII.  p.  373.  Juxta  Petav.  Colon. 
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does  not  contain  the  words  i*  'ixf  t'aut  in  the  text :  they  arc  only  sub- 
joined in  the  margin,  though  indeed  by  the  first  hand. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  assigns  this  Codex  to  an  early  peri- 
od in  the  fourth  century  at  least ;  and  the  other  to  one  certainly  consid- 
erably antecedent  to  Basil. 

The  MS.  evinces  by  its  peculiarities  of  language,  that  it  was  written 
by  an  Egyptian  calligraphist.  Instead  of  (wkkt'jqiy,  krul'tadi,  ktiqQtj- 
<fuui,  uvt).t,ii  ihj  ,  we  fiud  ovXkwif't,,  kijftiiitoOt,' kijpqOt'iOtiut,  un- 
krtuqOiit  ktjfAqOtviu,  &,c.  This  peculiarity  occurs  only  in  Coptic  or 
Graeco-Coptic  documents,  as  in  the  Graeco-Thebaic  litanies  of  the  Bor- 
gian  museum,  in  which  ui>tikrtqi*oiQ  is  always  written  uvtikr^^tuti 
or  uvii/.i  tn:  io$g  ;l  in  the  Alex*ndrino-Coptic  Liturgy,  in  which  t vpt- 
iakr4 1/-**'  becomes  u>f4*zukrjfi\iui  ;a  and  in  other  Coptic  fragments,  in 
which  ki^xpuvuv  is  written  instead  of  kriipuvov  ;  unoxakvpyti  instead 
of  u:ioxa).t  1/ 

Further,  the  Vatican  Codex  always  writes  tlnav  for  tinov,  like  the 
triglot t  Rosetta  inscription^  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  line:  QMUjfttvttQ 
fpiio  tf  MiuqtihtAf  r«  i'luiu</.iuuiij  111  I  It  \  ;  and  the  Graeco-The- 
baic fragment  of  John  T:  52  in  Geor^i  ;  untxyiOtjOuv  xui  EITIAN.* 
Just  so  it  hzsriduv,  tjuoa*,  tjkOuv,  aotjkOuv,  and  unikuio,  ij-fikuio, 
Acts  14:  10  ijkaiu,  du/n(ttjzrtjuio,  as  we  find  in  an  inscription  on  the 
Memnon  of  Thebes  :  OTJLW  IZL'bbErrA'lX)*  also  in  Luke  9: 
'Mi,  ttouuxui,  and  Rom.  10:  7,  ytyovuv,  as,  according  to  Sextus,  the 
Alexandrians  were  accustomed  to  write,  using  ikijki  i>ai>  and  amktjkv- 
t'u>  for  ilqiv&aai* 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  these  observations,  inasmuch  as  we  must 
again  recur  to  them  in  our  judgment  respecting  other  MSS. 

Birch  collated  the  Codex  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gos- 
pels of  Luke  and  John,  for  the  royal  Danish  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Of  the  two  Gospels  we  have  excepted,  he  procured  a  collation 
which  had  been  made  for  Bentley.  Woide  has  published  in  Appendice 
Cod.  AUzandrini,  the  collation  of  the  whole  MS.  made  for  Bentley. 
Nor  is  this  publication  unnecessary  ;  for  we  are  very  glad  to  have  more 
than  one  collation  of  so  important  a  document. 

A  (Alexandria.  Mus.  Britannic.)  contains  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. The  latter,  of  which  the  beginning  is  destroyed,  commences 
with  Matt.  25:  (i,  *itp%*oOt  tig  ti*  •  •  .  •  but  is  thenceforward  entire 
with  the  exception  of  John  G:  50—8:  52,  and  2  Cor.  4:  13—12:  2.  The 
order  of  the  books  is  the  same  as  in  the  Vat.  Cod.  After  the  Acts 
come  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  then  Paul ;  here  too  the  Epistle  to.the  He- 
brews takes  its  place  after  the  second  to  the  Thessalonians.  Each  page 
has  two  columns. 

1  Georgi  Fragm.  Evang.  S.  Jo.  Graeco-Copto-Thebaicum  in  Append,  p. 
368.  50.  ft?.  64.66. 

*  Asseman.  Cod.  Ecclea.  Unir.  Liturg.  L.  VIII.  P.  V.  p.  13. 

3  Mingarelli  jEgypt-  Codd.  Reliq.  in  Bib.  Naniana.  Fate.  I.  p.  LXXXIII. 
This  peculiarity  is  found  in  MSS.  of  Herodotus  and  has  been  considered  as  Io- 
oicisra.  We  here  see  it  to  be  •  characteristic  of  Alexandrian  MSS. 

*  Georgi  Fragm.  Evang.  S.  Jo.  p.  32. 

5  Pocoke's  Description  of  the  East.  Vol.  I.  Plat.  XXXVIII. 

6  Sextos  Erapir.  Ad  vers  Gram  mat.  1.  20.  p.  261. 
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The  characters  are  elegant,  square  and  upright ;  larger  than  in  the 
Vat.  Codex.  The  letters  are  equidistant  from  each  other  and  the  words 
not  separated  ;  the  termination  of  the  words  is  denoted  very  rarely  by 
a  crooked  stroke  in  the  top  of  a  letter.  Initial  letters  of  larger  size  are 
found  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  every  book,  but  of  every  section 
however  short.1 

The  MS.  has  frequent  sections  not  unlike  our  verses ;  somewhat  long- 
er however,  as  a  section  never  ends  before  the  sentence  is  completed. 
A  blank  space  of  the  average  length  of  a  single  word  generally  denotes 
the  end  of  a  section. 

As  respects  the  punctuation,  we  might  easily  fall  into  a  mistake,  and 
regard  this  Codex  as  a  copy  of  a  stichometrical  MS. ;  yet  so  written  that 
the  lines  are  continuous,  the  end  of  a  stichos  being  always  denoted  by 
a  dot :  e.  g.  Acts  11:6,  7,  xat  ildoy  ra  xiigdnodairig  yrjg  xat  to  drj- 
gia  xui  id  tpmid'  xat  td  ntitivd  tou  ovgavov'  tjxovoa  di  qywvtjg  Xt- 
yovorjg  uof  avuaxdg  Iltxge'  Ovaov  xui  qciyt.  There  is  a  very  great 
resemblance  between  the  stichoi  and  these  divisions,  hundreds  of  exam- 
ples of  which  occur  in  the  MS. ;  but  in  general  it  does  not  recognise 
the  divisions  fUOt}  and  vnooityftij ;  only  using  the  period,  xtXeia, 
throughout  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  Each  section,  even  the  smallest 
without  distinction,  occurs  invariably  with  a  point  at  the  top  of  the 
letter. 

The  Codex  is  entirely  without  accents  and  aspirates,  and  in  no  one 
of  its  characteristics  suits  the  times  of  Euthalius. 

The  inscriptions  and  subscriptions  are  very  simple  :  ivayytXtov  xaxd 
Magxov ;  tvayytXiov  xatd  Aovxav.  These  titles  repeated  form  the 
subscriptions.  The  inscriptions  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  on 
the  upper  margin  are  almost  entirely  cut  off.  The  subscriptions  are 
'/axtupov  intoxoXr},  Tlngov  a,  &c.  At  the  end,  after  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  have  a  common  subscription  : 
ngd$ug  tw  dyiuv  dnoaidXtav  xat  xaOoJUxai,  as  though  they  together 
constituted  one  book.  The  subscriptions  of  the  first  Pauline  Epistles 
are  merely  ngog  ' Ptopaioi  ngog  Xogiv&iovg,  &c.  The  subscrip- 
tions from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  onwards  have  something  addi- 
tional :  ngog  KoXooaaelg  dno  'Ptoftrjg,  ngog  StoaaXovixtlg  a.  tygdq>rj 
and  'A&rjvdiv,  ngog  SfooaXovtxiig  /?.  iyodo>r]  dno  'A^pwp,  ngog 
' Efiguiovg  iygdfit)  and  'Po)fitjgi  ngog  TMfto&tov  a.  iygdqrj  dno  Aao- 
dtxtiag,  ngog  'hftoQtop  /?.  tygaqr]  and  Aaotitxtiag,  ngog  Ihov  y,  i- 
youq>,  and  NixonoXtotg.  None  of  these  subscriptions  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Euthalius  ;  of  the  latter  class  two,  viz.  those  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  second  to  Timothy,  contradict  Euthalius,  whose 
subscriptions  are :  ngog  '  Epgatovg  tygdqri  dno  rrjg  'haXtag  did  7i«o- 


1  The  part  of  iho  Codex  containing  the  New  Testament  haa  been  printed  in 
these  same  elegant  characters,  copied  and  cast  for  the  purpose.  "  Not.  Testam. 
Graec.eCod.  Alexan.  qui  Londini  in  Bib.  Musei  Britan.  aaservatur,descriptum 
a  Godofr.  Carolo  Woide.etc.  Londini  ex  prelo  Joh.  Nicholatypis  Jackso^a!!!*." 

1786.  fol. 

Spohn  haa  edited  Woido's  Prolegomena  in  Germany  and  corrected  Wetatein'a 
collation  from  this  edition.  "  G.  C.  Woidii  notitia  Cod.  Alex,  cum  varus  ejus 
lectionibue,  curavit  Gottl.  Laberecht  Spohn."  Lips.  1788.  8vo. 
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Otov  oiifot  tp.  7.  hqqs  Tifiodtov  p.  tijs  'Eqxoiwv  iM*it]oIae  iniouo- 
now  xttpoTOprt&t*Ta,  IfQtttfti  ano  'I'mftrfi.  X. 

As  to  the  chapters,  the  Gospels  ha?e  the  Ammonian  chapters  and  the 
sections  of  Eusebius;  and  they  have  also  the  Jarger  chapters  which  the 
Greeks  call  rliXovg.  A  summary  of  these  chapters  and  tituli  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  text  tbey  are  generally  denoted  by  num- 
bers and  the  corresponding  inscription  added  on  the  upper  margin. 
Thus  at  Matt  27: 43,  is  marked  the  last  chapter,  J; //L 68,  and  the  in- 
scription on  the  upper  margin  is  n«pi  iijg  aiitjowg  tov  001/4.  .  .  .  i.  e. 
omuaioq  '/rjaov.  There  are  thus  in  Matthew,  as  usual,  68  chapters,  in 
Mark  48,  Luke  63,  and  John  18.  Respecting  the  antiquity  of  these 
chapters  there  is  at  present  some  uncertainty,  so  that  we  must  renounce 
their  aid  in  deciding  on  the  age  of  this  MS.  , 

In  the  Acts  it  has  been  thought,  that  in  five  places  there  is  evidence 
of  a  division  of  the  books  by  means  of  a  cross  which  is  commonly  found 
in  the  Gospels  near  the  numbers  of  the  large  chapters.*  But  the  cross 
certainly  has  not  any  meaning  of  this  kind  when  it  stands  alone.  See 
e.  g.  Luke  1:  15,  8:  35,  9:  5,  13:  28,  18:  8,  John  4:  6,  4:  41,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  discourse,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence. How  can  it  denote  such  a  division  in  these  cases  ?  Yet,  admit- 
ting  that  in  the  five  passages  pointed  out,  Acts  3:  1,  4:  3,  8:  26,  10:  I, 
17:  20,  it  does  mark  chapters,  at  any  rate  tbey  are  not  the  EuthaJian. 
Two  of  them,  Acts  4:  3,  and  17:  20,  do  not  at  all  coincide  with  the  Eu- 
thalian  sections ;  and,  following  Euthalius,  there  should  be  forty  instead 
five. 

In  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles,  as  also  in  the  Apocalypse,  neith- 
er the  chapters  nor  lessons  are  marked.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
plan  and  contrivances  of  EuthaJius  in  the  whole  MS.  The  character 
of  the  punctuation,  the  total  want  of  accents,  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  are,  on  the  contrary,  evidence  that  it  was  written  be- 
fore the  EuthaJian  innovations  or  before  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, and  this  evidence  is  the  more  weighty  as  the  MS.  was  written  in 

Its  peculiarities  of  language  evince  this  origin.  Mark  12:  40,  Xr)ptp- 
©rra*,  16:  24,  X^uxptadi.  Luke  9:  51.  17:  34,  John  14:  3,  16:  14,  15, 
Acts  1:  22,  2:  38,  1  Cor.  12:  28,  ctWwyw.  Philipp.  4:  15,  doaetoq 
sai  Xnuyta*.  Coloss.  3:  24  and  Luke  13:  1 J ,  dtauvuxpai.  It  is  true 
that  tlnav  and  similar  forms  of  the  second  Aorist  are  not  so  frequent  as 
in  the  Vatic.  Codex ;  but  the  copyist  has  not  excluded  them  entirely : 
as,  Luke  19:  39,  Acts  1:  24,  6:  2,  that ;  Mark  14:  48,  «£jjA0ai#,  Luke 
II:  54,  iitJtjX&ait,  Acts  10:  39,  avtiXa*. 

Cod.  C  (n.  9.  Regio  ParistnusJ  has  also  been  called  Ephraem  Syri, 
because  the  old  writing  was  partly  effaced  with  a  sponge,  and  the  parch- 
ment then  used  to  write  certain  ascetic  treatises  of  Ephraem  upon. 
The  old  ink,  however,  appears  notwithstanding  very  plainly,  so  that 
whole  sentences  can  be  read  with  ease  with  the  naked  eye.  The  an- 
cient characters  had  become  obsolete  ;  people  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  cursive  hand  with  all  its  reading-  and  division-marks,  and  seized 
upon  old  MSS.  to  apply  them  to  a  better  purpose. 

i  Prasftt.  ad  Cod.  Alexin.  §  36.  p.  vn. 
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The  pages  which  were  used  as  above  stated,  contained  parts  of  the 
Old  and,  with  some  considerable  exceptions  pointed  out  by  Wetstein 
and  Griesbach,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  same  order  as 
in  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS.,  viz.  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Catholic, 
Pauline  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  after  the  second  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Much  which  Wetstein  was  not 
able  to  read,  might  be  made  legible  by  means  now  in  our  possession. 

The  text  is  not  divided  into  columns.  The  letters  are  somewhat 
larger  than  those  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  beautiful,  uniform,  upright, 
and  square.  The  words  are  not  separated.  Initial  letters  are  found, 
as  in  the  Alex.  Cod.,  at  the  beginning  of  each  book  and  of  the  small 
sections ;  for,  like  that,  it  is  divided  into  small  sections  like  our  verses, 
only  somewhat  larger. 

As  to  the  punctuation-marks — at  the  end  of  a  sentence  a  period  is 
commonly  found  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  smaller  divisions  are  some- 
times regarded,  but  usually  neglected.  For  a  comma  a  dot  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  letter,  and  for  a  colon,  a  dot  in  the  middle  ;  but  a  later 
hand  has  almost  invariably  written  in  different  ink  a  small  cross  over 
these  dots,  smaller  than  the  cross  which  represents  the  period.  For  ex- 
ample, all  the  punctuation-marks  occur  in  Matt.  22:  II  and  12 ;  while 
in  verses  13  and  14  there  are  none,  except  a  period  after  ixXixiol.  In 
the  15th  verse  there  is  but  one,  viae,  after  Ao'yw;  in  the  10th  there  are 
but  two,  viz.  after  tiyovtig  and  after  ovdtvog.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  smallest  sections,  we  will  state  thai  verses  11  and  12  to- 
gether make  one,  verses  13  and  14  a  second,  and  verses  15,  16,  and  17 

Such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  punctuation-marks ;  accents  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  MS. 

In  the  Gospels  the  Codex  has  the  chapters  of  Ammonius  and  the  sec- 
tions of  Eusebius.  It  has  likewise  the  larger  chapters  and  the  titXovg 
or  summaries  of  contents  which  are  connected  with  them.  In  the 
Epistles  I  observed  some  divisions  agreeing  with  the  Egyptian  church- 
lessons. 

The  inscriptions  and  subscriptions  could  not  be  more  simple  than 
they  are,  where  they  are  preserved.  John's  Gospel  is  subscribed  thus  : 
tvayytXiov  xard  '/(oapvtjv.  The  second  of  Peter  has,  with  no  number, 
the  inscription  :  Tlugov  xaOoXtxr, ;  the  third  of  John  has  the  super- 
scription, 7w«rrot»;  Jude,  '/ovda  imaioXy,  with  the  subscription,  'Jov- 
da  xa&oXtxrj.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  we  find  preserved  the  inscription 
7T(H>ff  'Pa/tuiovg ;  the  inscription  and  subscription  ngog  Kt)Qi*&fous  a.; 
the  subscriptions  npog  JaXatag,  ?cgog  A'oXooaaflg,  ngog  'iSppsr/avp, 
ngos  Tlpo'too*  ft.  Neither  of  these  has  any  thing  further ;  still  less 
do  they  bear  resemblance  to  those  of  Euthalius. 

In  comparing  this  MS.  with  the  Alexandrian,  we  find  that  it  has  not 
so  many  additions  attributable  to  a  later  hand.  Pursuing  the  compari- 
son with  reference  to  the  punctuation-marks,  we  find  that  it  has  far  few- 
er subdivisions  by  means  of  commas  and  colons  than  the  Alexandrian 
—two  weighty  reasons  for  ascribing  to  it  the  precedency  in  point  of  an- 
/  tiquity. 

This  Codex,  likewise,  was  written  in  Alexandria  or  somewhere  in  E- 
gypt,  as  is  shown  by  the  forms  Awiu><t<h,  Matt.  10:  41  ;  avXX^fttf}fjt 
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Lake  1:  31 ;  draXtiuxf*t»gf  Luke  9:  61,  ttvtXrjuqOrj,  Acts  1: 2,  *7nccy, 
Matt.  25:  8,  Mark  10: 4,  10:  37,  Acta  23:  14  ;  $L0trtf,  Matt.  26:34 ; 
&9mw  Matt.  10:  13,  Luke  11:  2. 

Wetstein,  as  we  are  assured  by  Less  and  particularly  Griesbaeh,  did 
all  that  was  in  his  time  possible  in  collating  the  MS. ;  yet  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  hare  a  gleaning  with  the  aid  of  our  present  resources. 
A  fac-simile  of  the  characters  is  given  by  Montfaueon  ( Paleogr.  L»  III. 
e.  3,  p.  214.)  which  bowerer  does  not  equal  the  elegance  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

Codex  S,  Mattktti  Ihtb  linen  sis  reseriptus.  This  MS.  is  inferior  to 
none  in  point  of  beauty.  It  has  been  washed  over  and  other  works 
written  upon  it ;  but  the  old  letters  can  still  be  discerned.  John  Barret, 
a  clergyman  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  discovered  the  old  writing,  had 
it  engraved,  and  published  it  in  64  copper-plates  with  a  preface,  criti- 
cal observations  and  an  appendix.1  Through  this  splendid  work  we 
possess,  thongh  with  many  chasms,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  according 
to  the  Recension  of  Hcsyckius.  As  Griesbaeh  was  not  acquainted  with 
ft,  it  is  not  designated  in  criticism  by  any  letter. 

The  characters  are  upright,  square  and  uniform,  somewhat  larger 
than  those  in  Cod.  Epkraem.  The  yf*and  M  are  remarkably  similar  in 
form,  as  we  find  them  to  be  in  Coptic  MSS. 

The  text  is  subdivided  into  sections  resembling  verses,  as  in  theM8S. 
A  and  C  :  there  is  but  one  column  on  each  page. 

As  to  the  punctuation — the  period  is  invariably  marked,  or,  where  it 
is  effaced,  there  is  a  considerable  blank  space  in  which  it  once  stood. 
The  colon  is  not  always  perceptible ;  but  a  space  of  about  half  a  letter 
denotes  where  it  is  or  should  be.  *1  he  smallest  division,  for  which  & 
space  is  left  nearly  as  large  as  that  for  the  colon,  seldom  occurs.  All 
three  have  the  same  mark,  viz.  a  dot. 

There  are  no  accents ;  to  use  the  words  of  him  who  examined  it  per- 
sonally :  "nec  habct  spiritus  aut  accentus  omnino." 

From  all  the  grounds  of  decision  it  would  appear  that  the  MS.  can- 
not be  more  modern  than  the  Codex  Epkraem  Syri.  To  complete  its 
description  we  must  mention  further,  that  it  contains  the  chapters  of 
Ammonius  without  Eusebius*  sections,  and  also  the  larger  chapters  with 
their  inscriptions. 

I  have  met  with  the  following  Alexandrian  forms  of  words  in  the  MS.: 
Matt.  10:  41,  Xinytm ;  7:  25,  ngootntoav;  11:  7,  8,  9,  iBifk^aie. 

§  51. 

D  or  Codex  Cantabr.,  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  J5,  a  MS. 
of  the  Acts  alone  ( Laudianus  III),  belong  to  the  second  period  and 
were  written  after  stichometry  had  become  prevalent.  Of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  D  and  E,  or  Codex  Claromont.  and  Sangermanensis,  and  Ht  or 
Coislinianus,  are  MSS.  of  the  same  class. 


*  "  Evangetiom  secundum  Matthwom,  ox  codice  rescripto  in  biblioihecs  col- 
legii  88.  Trini  talis  jojtU  Dublin,  descriptors  open  et  studio  Jo.  Buret  etc.  etri 
adjonjjitar  appendix  collationem  codicis  Montfbrnaa-i  com plec tens. H  Dttbffnift 
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The  MS.  Df  containing  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  was  used  by  Robert 
Stephens  in  bis  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  1550,  where  its  read- 
ings are  occasionally  quoted  in  the  margin  under  the  letter  (t.  Its  last 
possessor,  before  it  passed  over  to  England,  was  Theodore  Beza.  The 
rest  of  its  history  lies  in  obscurity  and  some  of  it  must  forever  continue 
so.  At  any  rate,  however,  it  finally  got  into  good  hands.  Beza  present- 
ed it  in  1581  to  the  Cambridge  University,  where  it  was  held  in  high 
estimation  and  in  (793  was  printed  in  its  own  characters,  which  were 
carefully  copied.1  The  pages  which  are  wanting  are  pointed  out  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Preface  p.  XXVI,  (but  more  circumstantially  and  accurate- 
ly in  the  Appendix  at  the  end,)  as  well  as  those  which  were  added  by 
other  hands  in  order  to  supply  passages  which  were  lost  or  for  the  sake 
of  correction. 

The  Gospels  are  in  the  following  order :  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark. 
Then  comes  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  On  one  side,  the  right,  is  the 
Greek  text,  and  on  the  opposite  an  old  Latin  version,  antecedent  to  Je- 
rome, both  written  stichometrically  in  the  (so  called)  uncial  characters* 
The  Greek  letters  are  upright  and  square,  not  compressed  like  the  more 
modern  form,  but  similar  to  the  oldest  characters. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  are  by  the  same  hand.  This  is  evident  in 
the  letters  A  and  E,  in  the  C  of  the  Latin  and  the  Sigma  in  the  Greek ; 
it  is  still  more  clear  in  the  letter  T,  the  horizontal  line  of  which  is  made 
by  a  peculiar,  turn  of  the  pen  ;  and  is  especially  plain  from  the  Latin 
P  and  Greek  P  in  the  formation  of  which  the  calligraphist  had  a  re- 
markable peculiarity  in  which  both  agree. 

The  calligraphist,  however,  knew  but  little  of  Greek  and  as  little  of 
Latin.  Unskilled  in  these  languages,  he  wrote  his  MS.  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity.  He  was  an  Egyptian  or  Alexandrian.  As  a  Latino* 
Greek  Codex  written  in  Alexandria  is  somewhat  remarkable,  we  will 
present  the*evidence  in  the  case.  No  Codex,  not  even  the  Vatican,  has 
so  many  Alexandrian  forms  and  idioms  as  this.  The  etnav  is^  very  fre- 
quent ;  also  in  Matt  13:  48,  epaXav;  Mark  8:  15,  oxiaQxovg  out 
12:  12,  vuiXVuv;  Luke  8:34,  t<f,vya»;  Acts  2: 40,  duftaprvpato ; 
Acts  7:  27,  37,  ttnag  for  ttncjp,  and  v.  40,  ttnayttg ;  Acts  7:  57,  owr- 
fO%uw  ta  oJrot;  10:  23,  ov*rjX0av;  16:  7,  rfotXa*.  The  editor  has 
pointed  out  in  the  Appendix,  John  8:  22,  tXfyuv ;  8:  53,  uiti&avav ; 
Luke  1 : 50,  yl&ap ;  he  also  mentions  Loke  2: 16,  t vpar,  which  Wetstein 
pointed  out.  We  observe  besides,  Xrjpiponai  Matt.  20:  10 ;  Aij/tu>«o##, 
Matt  21: 22 ;  maxtvtte  or*  X^xptodt,  Mark  11: 24,  Acts  1:  8,  2:  38; 
Xt]ft\povrai,  Mark  12:  40  ;  auXXtjftipri,  Luke  1:  31 ;  avtXrjft<fdt],  Mark 
16:  19,  Acts  1: 2, 22,  10: 16 ;  apaXtjft<p0tist  Acts  1:11,  die.  6lc. 

Now  if,  as  the  evidence  shows,  the  MS.  was  written  in  Alexandria, 
we  can  determine  its  age  with  tolerable  accuracy.  It  was  written  after 
the  time  of  Euthalius  and  before  the  Arabian  conquest,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifth  or  in  the  sixth  century,  at  the  period  when  the  Greeks  aban- 
doned the  calligraphist's  laborious  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence  and 


1  "Codex  Thcodori  Bezsc  Cantabrigiensis,  E?angelia  et  Apostolorom  Acta  com- 
plectoos,  quadra  Ui  Uteris  Greco-Latin  is,  Acedemia  auapicante, .  .  .  edidit,  codi- 
cil historiam  prefixit,  notaaque  adjecit  Thomas  Kipling,  rel.  Cantabrigie  e  prelo 
Acadamico  impensii  Acaderain,  mdccicut."  in  twoipleadid  folio  volumes. 
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surrendered  the  whole  business  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  and  indus- 
trious Egyptians,  who  were  not  masters  of  the  Greek  and  very  little  vers- 
<ed  in  the  Latin.  (Comp. §  49.) 

It  cannot  well  be  denied  that  the  MS.  was  intended  for  the  use  of 
Latins,  and  there  are  many  traces  of  its  having  been  in  their  posses- 
sion. It  is  even  the  case  that  the  Greek  text  from  fjifXXovarjg  ogyrje  in 
Matt.  3: 7  to  nvtvpa  tou  &tov  in  v.  16,  from  John  18:  14  to  20:  13, 
and  from  nuarj  trj  urian  in  Mark  16:  15  to  the  end,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  time  or  accident,  has  been  added  by  a  Latin  band,  proba- 
bly about  the  twelfth  century. 

One  of  the  passages  supplied,  viz.  Matt.  2:  21 — 3:  8,  which  Kipling 
from  the  characters  assigns  to  the  10th  century,  even  serves  to  point 
out  the  country  of  the  west  in  which  the  MS.  was  preserved.  For  it 
coincides  perfectly  with  Codex  Corbeienns,  which  is  printed  in  Bian- 
chini's  Evangeliarium  Quadruplet  ;l  and  the  latter  MS.  was  preserved 
at  Corbey,  in  France. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Greek  text  was 
often  corrupted  from  Latin  MSS.,  we  further  observe,  that  they  may  be 
convinced  of  the  contrary  from  the  Cambridge  Codex,  and  may  be  sat- 
isfied that  the  Latin  has  rather  been  accommodated  to  the  Greek  with 
childish  scrupulosity  and  against  all  rules  of  grammar,  sometimes  even 
absurdly. 

This  Codex  has  no  accents ;  but  the  circumstance  is  unimportant. 
Its  predominant  characteristic,  its  stichometrical  arrangement,  is  deci- 
sive. Probably  the  copyist  spared  himself  a  piece  of  labor  from  which 
the  Latins  could  derive  but  very  little  advantage.  He  had  good  reason 
for  not  subjoining  at  the  end  the  Euthalian  summaries  of  the  Stic  hoi. 
They  could  not  possibly  suit  this  ancient  text,  which  contained  many 
words  and  clauses  that  no  longer  existed  in  the  revised  text  copied  by 
Euthalius. 

The  MS.  which  bears  the  mark  £  among  those  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  contains  the  Acts  alone.  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  which 
it  was  presented  by  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  is  de- 
signated Laudianus  III.  It  wants  some  pages  from  Acts  25:  29  to 
28:  6.    It  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1715  by  Thomas  Hearne. 

In  this  MS.  the  Greek  text  and  one  of  the  Latin  versions  before  Jer- 
ome's time  are  written  sticbometrically  opposite  each  other  upon  the 
same  page,  contrary  to  the  custom  in  other  MSS.  The  Latin  comes 
first,  then  the  Greek.  The  characters  are  uncial,  square,  large,  some- 
what heavy  and  much  more  rough  than  those  of  the  Cambridge  MS. 
The  chapters  of  Euthalius  are  denoted  by  coarser  initial  letters  extend- 
ing into  the  margin.  The  copyist  has  omitted  the  accents  and  the 
enumeration  of  the  Stichoi  at  the  end. 

It  is  the  second  known  Grs3co»Latin  MS.  which  is  of  Alexandrian 
origin.  That  it  is  so,  is  proved  by  the  following  readings;  Acts  16: 
20,  31,  tlnav ;  26:  15,  *ycu  di  ilna  ;  22:  24,  tlnas  pacz«|t  avt- 
ta£ .  .  .  ;  2:  23,  antXavt ;  7:  10,  *{#Moro  ;  21,  itilXaro  ;  5:  10,  tjvgav  ; 
8:  3,  ilvpwato ;  14:  15,  xai  napay^/BO  i^XXttro ;  2:  40,  20:  23,  itr- 


1  Prof.  wUditionem  Cod.  CanUbr.  p.  XVIII. 
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luaotvgaia.  According  to  Woide's  testimony  (Prof,  ad  Cod.  Alex. 
4  76,)  uqpujt*  also  stands  for  tbjujtv. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  this  MS.  as 
we  reached  in  the  case  of  the  Cambridge  Codex.  We  cannot  bring  it 
lower  down  than  the  conquest  of  toe  Arabs,  and  must  refer  it  to  the  (5th 
century  or  at  auy  rate  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  7th. 

In  the  interim  between  this  period  and  the  eighth  century,  it  was  in 
Sardinia.  For  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  there  is  subjoined  a  Greek  edict 
of  a  Dux  Sardinia,  not  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  copyists,  fiipUoypa- 
o>ojv,  but  in  the  old  documentary  diplomatic  hand  beginning  thus, 
Wkavws  TIa/xoatiQS  ov*  0#y  Aovl  ^agdiviat  dktja  noico  za  vnozeray- 
titva.  EiuiniQ  ftiootvyiiq  xal  xp.  .  .  .  Justinian,  who  restored  the 
power  of  the  Greeks  in  the  west,  was  the  first  (as  Wetstein  observes,  L. 
I.  Cod.  TU.  27.  De  off.  Prof.  Prastor.  Africa  leg.  2.  $  3,)  who  ap- 
pointed Duces  Sardinia,  which  he  did  in  534.  But  this  authority  of 
the  eastern  emperors  lasted  only  till  749,  when  the  Lombards  subdued 
the  island,  aud  retained  it  till  the  fall  of  their  power  with  their  last  King.1 
The  cessation  of  the  Duces  Sardinia  and  of  the  Greek  sway  over  the 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  confirms  the  date  assigned  to 
the  MS. ;  for  the  Greek  statute  of  diluviog  TIuyxQanot  Aovl  J&pdt- 
wiai  must  have  been  written  in  it  during  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  i.  e. 
before  the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  The  edict,  which  it  would  ap- 
pear related  to  a  religious  matter,  mustcertainly  contain  some  dale  or  de- 
signation of  time  and  probably  might  give  us  some  information  in  regard 
to  the  Codex  itself. 

Woide  has  shown  from  several  very  satisfactory  examples,  that  this  Co- 
dex betrays  no  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  Greek  to  the  Latin,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  forces  and  outrages  the  Latin  in  order  to  con- 
form it  entirely  to  the  Greek.  (Pro*  fat.  ad  ed.  Cod.  Alex.  Sect.  VI.  $ 
LXXX.) 

The  MS.  D  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  has  sometimes  been  considered 
as  the  second  part  of  D  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  But  its  size  is  small- 
er, the  parchment  thinner  and  more  beautiful,  and  the  characters  more 
elegant,  than  those  of  the  Cambridge  Codex.  The  abbreviations  also, 
which  they  use,_  as  Marsh  has  observed,  are  different,  e.  g.  the  abbrevi- 
ations of  J*iQuvqt  Xqioios,  etc. 

This  Codex  is  commonly  called  Claromoutanus,  and  now  bears  the 
number  107  in  the  French  Library ;  formerly  it  was  2245.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  conclusion  of  that  to  the 
Hebrews  (the  first  and  last  page,)  are  wanting,  and  in  the  middle,  1  Cor. 
14:  13—22  has  been  supplied  by  a  second  hand.  The  MS.  has  many 
corrections  from  various  hands,  as  is  correctly  stated  by  Griesbach. 

The  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  text  is  written  in  beautiful  square 
uncial  characters,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Greek  is  on  one  page  on 
the  left  of  the  reader,  and  the  Latin  on  the  other  upon  his  right.  Both 
columns  are  disposed  stichometrically.  The  Greek  letters  show  that 
the  librarius  was  a  Latin.  They  are  invariably  furnished  with  accents 
where  they  were  requisite. 

Much  as  this  latter  circumstance  perplexed  Montfaucon,  he  dared 

*  Cambiagi,  Istoria  dsl  regno  di  Sordegna.  T.  I.  L.  3. 
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not  absolutely  deny  the  accents  a  like  antiquity  with  the  text.  He  there- 
fore softens  what  he  says  by  admitting  that  they  must  have  been  added 
to  the  MS.  not  long  after  it  was  written  :  "Accentus  et  spiritus  annotan- 
tur,  sed  ii  secunda  manu,  ut  videtur,  nec  diu,  ut  creditur,  post  descrip» 
torn  codicem  adjecti  sunt."  This  is  very  possible,  for,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, one  calligraphic  frequently  wrote  the  MS.  and  another  the  ac- 
cents. Griesbach  admits  that  in  particular  passages  of  this  MS.,  though 
extremely  seldom,  the  accents  were  affixed  by  the  first  band.  ( 8ymb.  Grit. 
P.  II.  p.  32.)  But  this  cannot  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the  faded  or 
vivid  appearance  of  the  ink,  as  in  many  places  the  characters  have  been 
retouched  with  fresh  ink.  At  any  rate,  even  on  this  supposition  the 
MS.  originally  had  some  accents,  but  they  were  not  however  applied 
throughout  by  the  first  copyist. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  stichometrically 
written,  and  by  this  circumstance  the  limit  of  its  antiquity  is  determined. 
It  could  not  however  be  placed  lower  down  than  the  8th  century,  were 
we  to  judge  merely  from  the  Latin  characters.  But  if  we  collate  it 
with  the  Laudian  MS.  of  the  Acts,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  have  been 
later  than  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century,  we  must  certainly  attribute 
a  higher  antiquity  to  this  Codex. 

The  copyist  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  subjoining  at  the  end  of 
each  Epistle  the  Euthalian  subscriptions  and  the  number  of  the  stiehoi. 
Instead  of  this  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  a  list  of 
the  stiehoi  in  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  but  by  an- 
other hand,  which  likewise  added  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  A  spe- 
cimen of  this  MS.,  taken  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  presented 
by  Montfaucon,  in  his  Paleog.  Gr.  (L.  HI.  c.  4.) 

£  is  a  MS.  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  St.  Germain  at  Paris,  called  Codex  Sangermancnsis.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  the  number  which  it  now  bears,  nor  even  whether  it  is 
now  in  existence.1 

According  to  Wetstein  it  is  merely  a  transcript  of  the  Codex  Claro- 
montanus,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Griesbach.  The  latter  has  even  as- 
signed its  date  accordingly.  For  he  clearly  distinguished  several  differ- 
ent correctors  who  had  tried  their  talents  in  amending  the  Greek  and 
Latin  text  of  the  Cod.  Claromont.  The  alterations  in  the  Latin  made 
by  one  of  these  are  even  in  the  cursive  character.  Now  all  these  cor- 
rections and  particularly  the  latter,  which  are  clearly  of  a  very  modern 
date,  are  exhibited  in  the  text  of  the  MS.  of  St.  Germain.  According- 
ly the  learned  Griesbach  assigned  it  to  the  10th  or  1 1th  century.  ( Symb. 
Crit.  P.  II.  p.  77  seq.)  The  uncial  characters,  moreover,  it  would 
seem  from  the  specimens  in  Mabillon  ( De  re  diplomat  L.  V.  T.  II.  p. 
316,)  and  Montfaucon  (Paleog.  Gr.  L.  III.  c.  4.  p.  218,)  were  not 
familiar  to  the  copyist,  for  they  rather  resemble  laborious  painting  than 
a  fluent  handwriting. 

With  this  1  reckon  also  two  other  MSS.  which  can  claim  no  more 
right  from  their  antiquity  to  be  treated  of  here,  than  the  MS.  of  St  Ger- 
main.   Let  me  here  however  barely  notice  their  origin  and  mutual  re- 


l  I  see  from  the  public  paper*  that  the  MS.  is  now  in  Petersburg,  where  it 
was  carried  by  Countellor  Dubrowaky. 
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1  at  ion,  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  what  we  shall  say  hereafter.  As  in 
Numismatics  there  are  what  are  termed  nummi  commatis  barb  arid,  re- 
impressions  of  Roman  coins  among  harbarous  nations,  so  we  may  call 
these  MSS.  Codices  barbari.  We  allude  to  Fand  G  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  Both  are  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  transcripts  of  copies  of 
which  we  have  before  treated. 

G  belonged,  before  it  got  into  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden,  to  Prof. 
Borner  at  Leipzic,  and  hence  it  is  also  called  Codex  Botrnerxanus.  It 
contains  only  13  Epistles  of  Paul :  that  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  with  the 
rest;  and  in  the  other  Epistles  the  following  passages  are  wanting— Rom. 
1: 1—6. 2: 6—26. 8: 1, 2. 14: 23. 15:  1. 1  Cor.  3: 7—17. 6: 6-15.  Coloss. 
&  1— 9.  Christian  Fr.  Matthaei  had  the  whole  MS.  printed  with  all  its 
peculiarities,  together  with  an  engraved  fac-simile  of  the  characters1. 

The  Greek  characters  are  uncial,  but  formed  in  a  peculiar  way. 
They  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  Psalter  of  Sedulius  Scotus,  to  be 
seen  in  Montfaucon  (Paleog.  Gr.  L.  III.  c.  7.  p.  237),  and  also  to  those 
in  a  Psalter  which  I  have  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Seminary  at  Wurz- 
burg. 

The  text  is  from  a  stichometrical  copy,  although  it  is  continuous,  the 
stichoi  not  being  separated.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  copyist  denoted 
the  beginning  of  each  of  them  by  an  initial  letter.  By  writing  sepa- 
rately the  clauses  which  he  has  marked  in  this  way,  we  shall  have  the 
stichometrical  division.  We  will  do  this  in  regard  to  the  engraved  spe- 
cimen, without  altering  the  orthography  in  the  least. 

Ihvra  aot  yatpa) 
EXmfa  tXOtiv 
Eav  Ppadvpm 
fva  idr{g 

77o>£  dst.  tv  o*xo>  Qiov  avuotQtq.taOai. 

Htig  tot w  txxXtjoia  Gsou  Catviog 

ZtvXog  xcu  tdyauopa  ryg  aXij&tag 

Km  ofioXoyovfjttvog. 

Mtyu  toriv  10  trig  tvoifiiug.  fivonjoiov 

Og  iqaviQufrt].  tv  oagxi. 

Edixcuujdi)  tv  nvtuftau 

SlqyOfj  ayytXotg. 

Extiqvx&i}  tv.  t&vtaiv 

Uiaitv&t}  tv  xooftoi 

AvtXtifiqOtj  tv.  dolt] 

O  §t  nvtvfta  Qtjicog  Xtytt. 

On  tv  wttgoig  xaigoig  


1  "XIII.Eptstolarum  Pauli  Codex  cum  versiono  Latina  veteri,  vuhjo  Ante-Hie- 
ronymiana,  ohm  Boerneriaous  nunc  Bibliothecae  Electoralis  Dresdensis,  somma 
fide  et  dii.gcntia  tranacriptua  et  editua  a  Chr.  Fr.  Matthei.  Miaans  iropona.  Erb- 
utonii  mdcclxxxxi."  4to.  ^ 
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To  this  correct  stichometrical  division  by  means  of  initial  letters  the 
copyist  has  aiso  added  marks  of  punctuation,  thus  evincing  what  an  im- 
perfect ides  he  had  of  s  proper  division,  and  his  entire  incapacity  to  ad- 
just a  few  Siickoi  according  to  the  principles  of  Euthaliua.  He  omit- 
ted the  accents  entirely. 

The  Latin  version  is  one  of  those  prior  to  the  times  of  Jerome,  and 
is  inserted  between  the  lines  of  the  Greek.  It  is  written  in  the  smaller 
or  cursive  hand,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  such  as  Wetstein  ob- 
served in  a  Psalter  in  the  library  at  Basle,  which,  according  to  the  sub- 
scription, originally  came  from  Ireland. 

The  transcritter  and  bis  predecessors  auxiously  labored  to  make  the 
version  still  more  conformable  to  the  Greek  than  it  originally  was;  e.  g. 
Rom.  4:  16,  ttg  to  €2 vat  fiepuluv  tqp  inuyytkiap,  in  esse  jirmam  pro- 
missionetn  ;  18,  itg  to  yeptb&ai  auiov  nuitpa  nokkoip  i&puip,  in  ficndo, 
out  ut  fieret,  turn  pater,  autpatrem;  20,  ov  faxpiOij  ty  aWr/a,  akk' 
*Wf  ra/iaifrf.  turn  haesitapit,  out  aeslimavitt  out  dubitavit  otjjiaentia, 
scd  com  for  talus  est,  potentatus  est. 

The  MS.  seems,  also,  to  have  been  used  in  monastic  schools  for  the 
study  of  Greek,  whence  certain  notes  which  we  find  may  be  explained; 
as  Rom.  8:5,  oi  yau  naiu  aupxa  Cvteg,  qui  secundum  earnem  sunt  parti- 
eitnum  ;  Rom.  4:  13,  htuyytkia  ry  '^aaap,  promissio  dativus  Abro- 
hoe,  &x.  But  we  cannot  indulge  any  further  in  these  observations,  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  remarking  how  little  ground  there  is  for  the 
theory  of  those  who  assume  the  corruption  of  the  Greek  M3S.  from  the 
Latin  as  a  principle  in  the  history  of  the  text. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  perceive  that  the  Boernerian  Codex  is 
a  transcript  of  an  older  copy,  the  Greek  text  of  which  was  written  sticho* 
metrically  in  uncial  characters,  and  at  the  side  of  which  was  an  Ante- 
Jeroroian  version.  Probably  the  original  resembled  the  Clermont  MS., 
and  may  have  surpassed  it  in  point  of  antiquity. 

The  copy  from  which  tins  Codex  was  derived,  was,  like  the  Greek 
and  Latin  MSS.  D  and  E,  written  in  Alexandria,  as  is  amply  shown  by 
the  idioms  which  occur.  Rom.  2:  11.  Ephes.  6:  9.  Col.  3:  25,  ngooto- 
noktjptplu.  Philipp.  4: 15,  doattog  xulk^p^pttog.  l  Tim.  4: 3,  fttiakt]uy>- 
sg.  Rom.  11: 15,  ngoknp^ig.  1  Cor.  12: 28,  aptikijptptg.  1  Tim.  3:  2.  5: 
7.6: 14,  aptniktiuntor.  Rom.  13:  2,  \r,uyovTat.  Galat.  6:  1,  nyoktjpqs- 
0>j.  2Thess.  2:  13,  or*  nkaxo  vpag.  2 Cor.  5:  17,  ytyovap.  Rom.  15:  3, 
tntntaar,  %  Cor.  6:  17,  *&kOatt. 

The  transcript  was  made  in  the  tenth,  or  at  the  highest  in  the  ninth* 
century,  since  on  its  margin  we  find  frequently  noted  by  the  first  hand 
contra  FoddiaxuXxov,  contra  Oracos.    The  former  promulged  his  te- 
nets in  the  ninth  century ;  and  then,  too,  the  latter  fell  out  with  the  La- 
tins and  caused  the  famous  schism. 

Notes  are  also  found  in  it  in  another  language,  which  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  e.  g.  at  p.  22  in  Mattheei's  edition,  which 
would  probably  most  readily  be  explained  by  a  native  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland. 

Ft  or  Augiensis,  is  so  called  from  the  Augia  major  at  Reicbenau,  the 
oldest  Benedictine  monastery  in  Germany,  for  St.  Gallen  belongs  to 
Switzerland.  The  monastery  is  situated  on  a  delightful  island  in  the 
lower  lake,  a  mile  from  Constance.    Here  was  the  first  known  abode 
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of  this  Codex,  with  numerous  other  very  old  MSS.  After  many  adven- 
tures it  reached  England,  and  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  till  some  years 
ago  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  gave  information  of  its  present  place  of  deposite. 
It  is  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Wetstein  collated 
it  before  it  got  over  to  England. 

It  is  not  interlinear  like  the  former,  but  it  is  written  in  columns ;  first 
the  Latin,  then  the  Greek,  on  the  same  page.  In  the  latter  language  it 
contains  only  thirteen  Pauline  Epistles ;  but  in  the  Latin  that  to  the  He- 
brews also.  Some  of  its  pages  are  lost  from  Rom.  3:  8  to  the  first  to 
the  Corinthians. 

The  Greek  text  is  written  in  uncial  characters,  without  accents ;  the 
Latin  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  cursive  hand.  Not  only  are  the  words  in  the 
Greek  separated,  but  there  is  a  point  after  each,  and  hence  it  must  re- 
semble the  Psalter  of  Sedulius  (with  which  Wetstein  compares  the  char- 
acters of  the  MS.)  much  more  than  even  the  Boernerian  MS.  does. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  whether  it  exhibits  any  traces  of  Stichoi.  The 
version  in  this  MS.  likewise  is  one  of  those  which  were  current  before 
Jerome's  time. 

Wetstein  believed  O  to  be  a  copy  of  F;  there  is  nothing  however  to 
prevent  our  supposing  the  very  reverse.  In  F  there  is  a  point  after  ev- 
ery word,  and  consequently  each  is  separated  from  the  rest  and  limited 
by  this  sign  ;  while  on  the  contrary  G  was  copied  from  a  MS.  which  had 
no  separation  of  the  words.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
amples; 1  Cor.  4:  21,  the  words  are  thus  divided  in  G  :  nvtvpuri  Ttnya. 
ottjioi.  1  Cor.  8:  7,  aodtrris  ovg.  apokwirai.  9:  12,  tvet  ftt]  t»  xonnrjv- 
ii¥  adwfjfp.  15: 33,  qQftQOvnip  17.  tieaxpio.  ra  OfitUat.  Neither  was 
the  MS.  F  copied  from  G ;  for  the  method  of  writing  in  columns  is  the 
usual  one  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  while  we  have  no  very  ancient  examples 
of  the  manner  in  which  G  is  written.  Moreover  G  has  many  peculiar 
readings  which  are  not  met  with  in  F. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  how  often  they  agree  in  their  minutiae  and  mis- 
takes ;  so  often  indeed  that  it  is  difficult  to  deny  their  close  mutual  rela- 
tion. These  apparently  inconsistent  circumstances  can  be  explained 
only  by  supposing  that  both  had  a  common  origin  from  a  MS.  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  had  received  different  corrections, 
of  which  one  of  the  copyists  adopted  this  and  the  other  that  for  inser- 
tion in  his  text. 

The  MS.  of  Reichenau  is  about  as  old  as  the  Boernerian  ;  for  the 
words,  "post  illam  generalem  baptism  i  gratiam  etc."  which  were  taken, 
as  Semler  has  observed,  from  Rhabanus  Maurus  and  appended  to 
the  Reichenau  Codex,  are  by  the  first  hand.  Hence  it  cannot  have 
been  written  earlier  than  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  or  during  the 
tenth  century. 

These  MSS.  did  not  stray  into  our  country,  but  probably  originated 
here.  In  the  seventh  century  there  came  among  us  numerous  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  as  well  as  some  from  Scotland,  who  settled  here,  and  were 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  our  monastic  institutions  and  abbeys.  A- 
mong  these  were  Gallus,  Columban,  Fridolin,  Trudpert,  Pirmin,  and 
others,  who  eventually  drew  pupils  after  them  from  their  naty-e  land. 
Hence  we  sometimes  see  in  our  monastic  libraries  MSS.  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  characters.    These  pupils  probably  brought  with  them  some 
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knowledge  of  the  Greek  language ;  and  in  this  way  we  obtained  Grae- 
co- Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  For,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
Theodore,  a  Greek  by  birth,  was  educated  at  Athens,  admitted  into  the 
priesthood  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  despatched  by  the  Holy  See  with 
the  archiepiscopal  dignity  to  Britain.1  Through  his  means  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  was  introduced  into  the  British  monasteries. 

Codex  If.  was  a  very  beautiful  stichometrical  MS.,  fragments  of 
which  were  preserved  in  the  celebrated  library  of  Bishop  Coislin  at  Metz, 
No  202.  These  fragments  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  have  been  printed  by 
Montfaucon,  and  carefully  examined  dt  novo  by  Griesbach.a  A  catalogue 
of  them  may  be  (bund  in  his  small  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
a  specimen  of  the  characters  in  Montfaucon. 

In  earlier  times  this  Codex  was  on  Mount  Athos,  where  it  was  used 
for  old  parchment  to  cover  other  books  in  the  year  1206,  as  appears  from 
a  note  in  the  book  which  it  was  used  to  cover. 

It  is  written  in  Greek  alone,  in  very  large  genuine  square  characters 
of  the  ancient  form,  is  stichometrical  (as  before  said),  and  furnisked 
with  the  accents.  It  had  also  the  Euthalian  subscriptions,  of  which  the 
one  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  still  exists :  tniaxoXrj  hqos  Ttiov 
Tfjc  Agrjxtop  txxXtjolae  x.  r.  X. 

Montfaucon  inferred  from  the  note  :  upifphfttj  ij (HQXoq  npog  to  *V 
Kataagtla  avriygaqov  trjg  8tf}XtoOi;xr)e  xov  uyiov  TTaftq/Xov  ^io* 
yfyQapiitvov,  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  (he  MS.,  that  it  was  written 
in  Syria.  But  this  postscript  belongs  to  Euthalius  and  not  to  the  co- 
pyist. On  the  other  hand,  the  form  t vxarukijfATtrof,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lines  of  the  subscription,  is  Alexandrian.  Hence  the  MS.,  consid- 
ering its  genuine  ancient  characters,  must  have  been  written  in  the  6th 
century,  before  the  irruption  of  the  Arabs.  (Comp.  $  49.) 

§  52. 

• 

Wc  pass  now  to  the  MSS.  which  were  written  subsequently  to  sticho- 
roetry,  and  among  them  we  give  the  first  place  to  Codex  K,  which  was 
brought  from  Cyprus  in  the  year  1637,  and  is  hence  called  Cyprius.  It 
was  once  Culbertin.  5149,  and  is  now  N.  03  in  the  library  of  the  King 
of  France.3  We  have  assigned  it  the  first  place  because  it  informs  us 
clearly  how  the  change  from  stichometry  to  proper  punctuation  occur- 
red. (Comp.  §  45.)  It  is  not  indeed  of  the  same  date  with  this  occur- 
rence.   Stichometry  was  abandoned  before  the  existence  of  this  Codex. 


1  Epist.  Zachariae  ad  Bontfac.  (in  Hartxheira'a  Concilia  Germ.  T.  I.  p.  84.) 
"  Jn  gentem  Anglorum  at  Saxon um  in  Britannia  insula  priroi  praedicatorea  ab 
sede  apostolica  missi,  Augustinus,  Laorcntius,  Justus,  et  Honoriua,  noviaaimc  et 
tais  temporibus  Theodoras  Graeco-  Latin  us,  ante  philosophus  et  Athenis  erudi- 
tus,  Romae  ordinatus,  pallio  sublimatus  ad  praefatam  Britanniam  transmissus  ju- 
dicabat  et  gubernabat." 

2  Montfaac.  Biblioth.  Coialin.  Part  II.  p.  253-263.  Grieabach.  Symbol.  Crit. 
P.  II.  p.  85.* 

3  Scholz  has  fully  described  it  and  collated  it  dt  novo.  "  Comment,  inaugor. 
dc  Cod.  Cyprio  ot  familia  quam  aistit."  Ed.  Jo.  Mart.  August.  Scholx,  at  the 
end  of  hie  "  Curac  crilieae  in  historiam  textua  evangeliarum."  4to  Heidol- 
berg.  16*20. 
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But  it  is  a  transcript  of  a  copy  of  that  period,  and  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels in  uncial  characters,  which  are  rather  narrow,  furnished  with  ac- 
cents which,  however,  are  negligently  placed  and  are  wanting  over  ma- 
ny words  and  even  over  whole  lines— a  constant  subject  of  regret  in 
biblical  MSS. 

The  punctuation-marks  in  which  it  abounds,  have  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  are  inserted  without  regard  to  grammatical  division.  A  dot 
is  always  used  to  denote  the  end  of  a  Stiehos,  in  order  to  save  the  blank 
space  which  was  lost  by  the  usual  separation  of  the  Stic  hoi.  There  is 
a  specimen  of  the  characters  in  Montfaucon,  {Paleog.  Gr.  L.  III.  §  6. 
p.  292.)  and  another  in  Scholz's  treatise.  The  subscription,  which 
might  determine  something  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  MS.,  is  very 
much  injured.  Montfaucon,  and  with  him  Scholz,  assign  the  Codex  to 
the  eighth  century.  But  no  one  has  yet  shown  that  the  compressed  let- 
ters £  £  0r"01  were  evep  usea<  in  MSS.  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  eighth 
century  ;  or  that  the  letters  Z  and  Sever  have  their  strokes  prolonged 
beneath  the  line,  or  that  the  small  strokes  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  A 
are  ever  extended  below  the  line,  in  such  MSS.  I  cannot  therefore  give 
up  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  older  than  the  ninth  century. 

E  of  the  Gospels  in  the  library  at  Basle  {B.  VI.  21.),  wants  Luke 
3:  4 — 15,  24:  47  to  the  end. — The  following  passages  have  been  added 
by  a  second  hand  :  Luke  1:  69-2:  4,  12:  58-13:  12,  and  15:  8-20. 

With  the  exception  of  the  appendages  to  the  text,  it  is  written  in  a 
beautiful  upright  uncial  character  of  the  more  ancient  kind.  The  let- 
ters C  6O0  are  perfectly  round,  the  strokes  of  X,  Z,  are  not  pro- 
longed below  the  line,  as  may  be  seen  in  regard  to  most  of  these  letters 
in  the  specimen  we  have  given.  (See  engraving.)  A  regular  system  of 
punctuation  is  employed  through  the  whole  book.  The  full  stop  is  de- 
noted by  a  dot  at  the  top  of  the  letter  ;  the  middle  pause  by  one  about 
the  middle  of  the  letter  ;  and  the  smallest  by  a  dot  at  the  bottom  of  the 
line,  which  is  sometimes  lengthened  into  a  manifest  comma.  The  words 
are  generally  furnished  with  accents,  but  they  were  now  and  then  for- 
gotten. The  text  is  divided,  like  that  of  Codd.  A,  C\  into  sections  re- 
sembling verses. 

But  in  the  appendages  to  the  text  we  find  characters  belonging  to  oth- 
er periods.  An  uncial  character  of  the  ninth  century  predominates, 
not  unlike  the  characters  found  in  Cod.  Lt  with  all  the  compressed  and 
lengthened  letters  which  are  found  in  MSS.  of  this  century.  In  this 
character  arc  written  the  summaries  of  the  chapters  or  the  rit lot,  which 
are  prefixed  to  the  Gospels,  the  pages  containing  which  summaries,  it  is 
evident,  were  separately  inserted  and  stitched  with  the  rest.  By  the 
same  or  a  contemporary  band  are  the  designations  of  the  Ammonian 
sections  on  the  side  of  the  page,  as  also  on  the  lower  margin  the  refer- 
ences to  other  Evangelists  in  which  any  particular  narrative  likewise  oc- 
curs, together  with  the  notices  of  the  festivals  on  which  certain  portions 
were  read :  c.  g.  at  the  beginning  of  Matthew — <<V  ra  a/ia  &itu<paviat 
x  pita  <fwia,  fttta  xa  quia,  fttxd  trjv  i  dyitov  navzwif,  etc. 

Both  kinds  of  characters  sometimes  occur  on  the  same  line  or  imme- 
diately beneath  each  other.  The  festivals  are  very  seldom  designated 
in  the  ancient  character;  but  certain  formulae  at  the  beginning  of 
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church-lessons  are  found  marked  very  frequently  in  this  hand  upon  the 

upper  margin ;  e.  g.  on  tbe  70th  page :  tw  xaipcv  ixtivw  iXaXtjatv  ©  /?• 

90th,  tiorjl&tv  6  *  ig  tig  Xantgvaovfi ;  p.  100.  tcm  xatg<o  ixtlnp  Aroe/w- 

ro  6  *Ig  xolg  odpftaoiv.  etc  These  introductory  formulae  are  often  in- 
serted far  into  the  page,  so  that  a  blank  space  remained  before  them, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  writer  of  the  second  species  of  character. 
Thus,  p.  110,  the  introduction :  rw  xcupw  ixtirio  tjxovotxo  'l/gwdtjg  o 

fiaotteog  xfj¥  dxot}v  too  'Jot\  is  in  the  first  hand;  the  words  which  arc 
prefixed :  tig  trjv  dnoioptjv  tov  nyodgouov,  are  in  the  second  charac- 
ter ;  and  in  p.  158  the  formula,  ruJ  xuigiy  txtivoi  tjkOtv,  is  in  the  more 
ancient,  and  the  titXog — nt(ti  iou  t%oviog  nvtvpa  daipoviov,  in  the  la- 
ter character. 

Now  if  a  distinction  is  not  carefully  made,  we  shall  pass  a  wrong 
judgment  and  do  injustice  to  the  body  of  the  MS.,  which  is  of  far  great- 
er antiquity  than  these  appendages  to  the  text.  A  MS.  which  received 
additions  of  this  nature  in  the  ninth  century,  must  the  rather  on  this 
account  be  regarded  as  of  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  century ;  and  its 
characters  bear  infallible  marks  of  a  more  ancient  date.  Let  it  not  be 
objected  that  perhaps  the  calligraphist  took  it  into  his  head  to  imitate  a 
more  ancient  character.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  mere  imitation. 
Every  letter  is  boldly  traced ;  every  stroke  is  made  by  a  fearless  hand. 
It  is  the  writing  of  a  ready  penman,  not  of  a  timid  imitator.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  of  the  nature  alleged,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Chevalier  Nani,  and  is  now  through 
his  generosity  in  St.  Mark's  Library.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  it  was 
written  about  the  tenth  century  ;  yet  the  letters  C  O  G  0  in  it  are  as 
round  as  in  the  oldest  MSS.  But  the  hesitating,  uncertain  hand  which 
guided  the  reed  or  pen  betrays  itself  most  plainly.  We  see  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  hair  strokes,  the  mode  in  which  the  heavy  strokes  were  grad- 
ually made  thicker  by  repeated  touching,  etc.  etc.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
can  be  discovered  in  the  Basle  Codex.  The  characters  in  which  it  is 
written  are  the  genuine  ones  of  the  eighth  century.  But  I  will  not 
venture  to  assign  to  it  a  higher  antiquity,  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  while 
in  tbe  more  ancient  writing,  if  a  calligraphist  was  pressed  for  room  at 
tbe  end  of  a  line,  he  made  the  letters  every  way  smaller ;  this  Codex 
only  compressed  the  letters  in  width,  making  them  narrower.  This  is 
most  striking  in  C  £  O,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the  alter- 
ations of  the  ninth  century. 

Tbe  fac-simile  whioh  1  insert  in  this  edition  was  taken  by  Prof.  Hess 
of  Basle,  who  undertook  the  trouble  with  extreme  politeness.  I  was 
desirous  of  presenting  a  passage  which  should  afford  likewise  a  speci- 
men of  the  second  species  of  character.  This  is  presented  in  the  plate, 
(which  contains  Luke  8:  13-18,)  at  the  end  of  the  15th  verse.  The 
abbreviation  ng&  denotes  the  addition,  or  Traoafoa*?,  which  the  public 
reader  made  as  a  concluding  formula :  tuvta  Xiymv  iq>*rvtt  6  *i — i.  e. 
fym*  <Jra  dxovtiv,  dxoviieo.  The  abbreviation  CAS,  ouppdxu  q.  re- 
fers to  the  cross  after  ovStig,  v.  16,  by  which  tbe  beginning  of  a  read- 
in?  section  is  denoted.  By  the  side  of  aappary  g.  a  third  hand,  which 
however  appears  far  more  rarely  than  the  second,  has  added  the  intro- 
ductory formula :  tint*  6  xvQtog  ovdtlg.  .  .  .  whioh  the  other  writer 
had  omitted. 
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This  MS.  was  for  a  long  time  in  Constantinople  or  its  vicinity.  Not 
to  be  prolix,  I  will  mention  but  two  of  the  evidences  of  this.  The  feast 
rut*  uyluv  avagyvgatv  is  marked  in  Matthew.  These  moneyless  saints 
were  Cosraas  and  Damian,  who  practised  medicine  gratuitously}  As 
early  as  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  they  had  a  temple  at  Constan- 
tinople through  the  favour  of  Justin  the  Second  and  Sophia  his  wife.2 
We  find  the  following  words  in  the  margin  of  Luke  :  tig  ttjv  fivript}p 
roT*  ayiatp  voiagicav.  These  were  exclusively  Constantinopolitan 
saints,  who  perished  in  the  tumult  excited  by  Macedonius,  and  were 
afterwards  esteemed  martyrs.  A  church  was  built  over  their  graves, 
which  was  standing  in  the  days  of  Sozoraen.3 

This  Codex,  then,  was  used  in  Constantinople  or  its  vicinity  as  a 
church-MS.,  on  which  account  it  contains  designations  of  the  church- 
lessons  by  the  original  hand.  Hence  the  r/rAo*  could  easily  be  dispen- 
sed with,  as  well  as  the  Ammonian  sections  also,  and  it  was  another 
hand  which  enriched  the  MS.  with  them  and  with  designations  of  air 
the  sacred  festivals. 

If  we  are  right  in  assigning  the  origin  of  this  MS.  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  perfect  system  of  punctuation  was  pre- 
valent in  this  century,  at  least  in  some  countries. 

X,  once  2861,  now  62  at  Paris  in  the  royal  library,  contains  the  four 
Gospels  on  parchment,  elegantly  written  with  uncial  letters  in  two  col- 
umns ;  yet  not  with  what  is  called  the  old  square  character.  C  €  O0 
are  compressed ;  Zf  Js,  Ar,  are  prolonged  beneath  the  line ;  the  small 
strokes  of  A  and  the  cross  stroke  of  0  are  exactly  as  in  the  specimen 
presented,  which  I  copied  with  care,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  prepared 
with  care  for  this  edition  by  the  artist.  The  Codex  has  accents,  which 
however  are  negligently  placed  and  often  entirely  wanting.  The  punc- 
tuation is  expressed  by  two  marks ;  the  greater  and  middle  pause  by  a 
cross  and  the  smallest  by  a  comma. 

Wetstein  collated  the  MS.,  and  after  him  with  peculiar  care  Griesbach, 
who  has  given  a  description  of  it.4  It  bears  infallible  marks  of  the 
country  of  its  origin.  Griesbach  observes  respecting  the  orthography 
of  the  MS. :  "  Semper  scribitur  Xrjftyjoftut  cum  conjugatis  pro  krjipoftai, 
et  saepissime  tlnav  pro  tinovy  nonnunquam  etiam  t}k&av  et  ipav." 
We  also  find  tdav  for  tidov  in  Luke  9:  32  and  10:  24 ;  for  iZtXtiXvOare 
in  Luke  7: 24,  22:  52,  K/jX&aTt ;  also  for  tvgpv  and  tvpoptv  in  Luke 
2: 16  and  23:  2,  tvga,  tvgaptv;  and  for  iagaxaoiv  in  Luke  9:  26,  ioi- 
gaxav.  Hence  it  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  from  the  characters  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  an  Egyptian  MS.  of  the  second  period.  49.)  Gries- 
bach has  assigned  it  to  the  ninth  century,  in  which  I  perfectly  agree 
with  him. 

V,  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  belongs  to  the  library  of  the  Holy  Syn- 

l  Suicer,  Thee.  Philol.  V.  dvufp-ooe  Balsam.  Schol.  ad  Phntii  Nomoc.  Tit. 
VII.  c.  1.  in  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.  Voell.  ct  Justell.  T.  I.  p.  230. 

a  Anonvm.  apud  Bundur.  in  Antiq.  Imp.  Orient.  P.  II.  T.  I.  p.  30. 
notes  on  this  passage,  T.  II.  p.  624-5. 

3  Sozora.  H.  E.  L.  IV.  c.  3.  Com  p.  the  Notea  of  Valeaiua  on  this 
on  Socrates,  H.  E.  L.  V.  c.  22. 

4  Griesbach,  Symb.  CriL  Tom.  I.  p.  LXVI-LXXIX. 
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od  at  Moscow,  where  this  Codex  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  monument 
among  the  literary  treasures  there  preserved.  It  wants  Matt  5:  44—6: 
12. 9:  18—10:  1. 22:  44-23:  35.  Mark  and  Luke  are  perfect,  but  at 
John  7:  39  begins  a  new  hand,  which  continues  to  the  end,  and  in  which 
a  subscription  also  is  added.  But  this  has  so  little  bearing  upon  a  de- 
cision of  the  age  of  the  MSS.,  that  Matthei  wholly  rejects  it  as  inad- 
missible for  this  purpose. 

The  writing  is  uncial,  or,  if  that  word  be  disliked,  the  letters  are 
those  of  the  larger  alphabet,  which,  however,  are  very  small  and  neat 
They  are  not  much  larger  than  those  of  Cardinal  Barberini's  Hexaplar 
MS.  of  the  Prophets ;  they  are,  however,  somewhat  longer.  (Bianehi- 
ni  Ecang.  Quadr.  P.  I.  ad  pag.  DXXXII.  Cod.  Barb.  Sign.  num.  V.) 
The  MS.,  as  is  shown  by  the  specimen  which  Matthst  has  published 
with  the  Apocalypse,  is  not  written  OT<y«pa7;  at  all,  but  serie  continud. 
Itis  divided,  however,  into  small  paragraphs  resembling  verses.  The 
beginning  of  Mark  has  been  engraved  as  a  specimen  of  the  character. 

The  MiS.  has,  besides  the  accents,  a  regular  punctuation  throughout 
For  a  full  stop  a  dot  is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  letter  :  for  the  middle  pause 
one  at  the  bottom ;  and  for  the  smallest  a  comma.  The  form  and  ele- 
gance of  the  characters  assign  that  part  of  the  MS.  which  precedes 
John  7:  39  to  the  ninth  century.  The  rest  is  several  centuries  young- 
er. The  MS.,  as  I  am  assured  on  good  authority,  was  preserved  with 
other  MSS.  from  the  conflagration  of  Moscow.  Matthsi  has  described 
it  in  his  Appendix  Ad  Thessaloniccns.  p.  265  seq. 

g,  (XCVIII.  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod,)  which  was  formerly 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Dionysiuson  Mount  Athos,  contains  all  the  Pau- 
line and  Catholic  Epistles.  The  Catholic  Epistles  are  accompanied 
with  a  Catena ;  the  Pauline  with  Scholia  by  John  Damascenus.  The 
text  is  written  in  two  columns  in  uncial  characters,  with  accents  and 
marks  of  punctuation.  A  dot  above  the  letter  denotes  the  full  stop ;  in 
the  middle,  the  middle  pause ;  and  beneath,  the  smallest  or  the  comma. 

The  Catena  and  Scholia  are  written  in  the  cursive  hand,  on  which 
account  the  MS.  can  hardly  have  been  written  before  the  tenth  century. 
There  is  a  description  of  it  in  Matthaei  at  the  end  of  Epist.  ad  Rom. 
Tit.  tt  Phikm.  p.  265-67,  together  with  a  specimen  of  it  taken  from 
the  Catholic  Epistles. 

6  is  an  Eoangelistarium  (in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod,  N. 
XLII.)  in  two  columns,  with  uncial  characters  and  accents,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  specimen  which  has  been  presented,  is  badly  punctuated 
and  full  of  mistakes.  The  characters  are  rather  heavy,  yet  not  ill-form- 
ed. They  very  much  resemble  those  of  another  Evangelistarium  of  the 
year  995,  in  Wetstein  N.  5,  of  which  Montfau(on  has  given  a  speci- 
men in  the  Append,  ad  Paleogr.  He  calls  its  possessor  Corel ;  it  should 
have  been  Covel.  A  description  of  the  Moscow  MS.  may  be  found  in 
Matthsi,  Epist.  ad  Thessafonic.  p.  252.  where  likewise  a  specimen  of 
the  characters  is  presented. 

h  is  an  Evangelistarium  (N.  XII.  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod,) 
the  beginning  of  which,  comprising  some  lessons  in  John,  is  much  inju- 
red. It  is  written  in  two  columns,  in  long  uncial  characters,  with  ac- 
cents and  punctuation-marks.  The  smallest  division  is  made,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  specimen,  by  a  dot  which  is  lengthened  almost  to  a  line ; 
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the  full  stop  is  denoted  by  a  cross.  The  MS.  is  in  general  exceedingly 
correct,  and  was  written  by  a  very  competent  copyist.  The  characters 
bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of  an  Evangeliarium  ( Colbert.  700. 
Wetsten.  n.  1.)  of  which  a  page  is  to  be  found  in  Monlfaucon  (Paleogr. 
L.  III.  C.  4.  p.  229.)  Montfau^on  is  inclined  to  assign  it  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury. We  might  agree  with  him  if  he  had  only  proved  that  there  exist- 
ed a  regular  system  of  punctuation  at  that  period ;  but  without  valid 
proof  of  so  important  a  point,  the  i)th  century  is  full  early  enough  for 
a  MS.  possessing  the  characteristics  which  we  find  in  this.  Matthaei  has 
described  it  (Ad  Tkessalonic.  p.  253.  4.)  and  furnished  a  specimen. 

Mf  once  the  property  of  the  Abbe  des  Camps,  now  n.  48.  in  the  Li- 
brary of  France,  contains  the  four  Gospels  in  the  uncial  character  with 
accents  and  punctuation  marks.  The  MS.  has  moreover  other  marks 
above  the  lines  in  red  ink,  which  are  apparently  notes  according  to  which 
the  Gospels  were  chanted  in  the  churches.  It  has,  besides,  certain  dif- 
ficult characters  and  likewise  various  readings  on  the  margin  in  the 
cursive  hand  ;  to  all  appearance  they  are  by  the  original  penman.  From 
this  characteristic  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  10th  century.    There  is  a 

specimen  in  Montfaucon.  (Paleogr.  L.  III.  c.  8.  p.  260.) 

» 

§  53. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  briefly  some,  at  least,  of  the  remarkable  MSS. 
in  the  cursive  character  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  history  of  the 
text. 

We  will  mention  those  of  the  Gospels  first. 

No.  1  of  the  Gospels  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  has  the  mark  B. 
VI.  27.  in  the  Library  at  Basle,  and  is  an  elegant  MS.,  adorned  with 
pictures.  It  contains  the  whole  New  Testament,  (except  the  Apoca- 
lypse,) which  however  is  so  arranged  that  the  Acts  and  Epistles  come 
first  and  the  Gospels  follow.  Before  the  Gos|)el  of'  John  is  depicted  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus.  By  the  side  of  Jesus  stand  two  male  figures, 
crowned  and  clad  in  purple  and  gold,  one  old  and  grey-bearded,  the 
other  youthful.  Beneath  the  picture  is  a  Greek  epigram,  from  which 
we  learn  that  one  of  the  Leos  is  represented  in  it,  and  Wetstein  has 
shown  from  other  considerations  that  the  two  crowned  persons  are  Leo 
the  Wise  and  his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  under  whom  this 
MS.  was  probably  written  for  the  use  of  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus 
which  was  built  by  Leo.  Leo  lived  at  the  end  of  the  9th  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century.  The  text  of  the  Gospels  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  text  of  the  rest  of  the  MS. 

No.  10  in  the  edition  of  Prof.  Matthaai  comes  next ;  in  Griesbach  it 
is  marked  Ml.  10.  This  MS.  is  in  the  library  of  Nicephorus,  Archbish- 
op of  Chersonesus,  and  contains  the  four  Gospels  accompanied  with 
Scholia.  According  to  the  subscription  at  the  end  of  Luke's  Gospel,  it 
was  presented  by  the  copyist  Moses,  the  son  of  Eiias,  to  the  monastery 
of  the  votaries  of  St.  Michael  at  Jerusalem.  This  circumstance  con- 
firms what  we  asserted  respecting  the  text  of  this  MS.,  viz.  that  it  was 
transcribed  from  a  copy  of  the  Palestinian  Recension. 

It  is  written  on  parchment  in  the  cursive  hand,  in  folio,  with  accents 
and  punctuation  marks.   The  initial  letters,  the  summaries  of  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  Gospels,  the  inscriptions  of  the  same,  the  Eusebian  Canons 
and  the  designations  of  the  large  chapters  are  in  the  margin  in  red  ink 
and  ornamented  with  gold.  The  whole  MS.  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
rvation,  correct,  and,  it  would  appear,  even  splendid.  To  say  the 
it  must  have  been  written  before  the  crusades,  before  the  close  of 
the  11th  century.  We  could  not  expect  to  find  a  MS.  written  at  Jeru- 
salem, during  or  after  those  expeditions.  Matthsei  has  described  it  at 
the  end  of  Epp.  ad  Tkessalonic.  p.  234 — 7.  and  presented  a  specimen 
taken  from  Luke. 

No.  1 14  according  to  Griesbach,  or  Harlei.  5540,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels on  parchment,  written  in  a  small  elegant  hand  sometime  in  the  13th 
century.  It  has  been  carefully  collated  only  in  Matt.  VIII,  IX,  X*,  XI ; 
elsewhere  with  invariable  negligence.  In  this  MS.  are  wanting  Matt. 
XVII.  4—18.  and  XXVI.  57—73.  (Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  P.  I. 
CLXXXXIII.) 

No.  124  according  to  Griesbach,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna 
Lambec.  XXXI.  4.  At  the  end  of  each  Gospel  the  aiijroi  and  Qtipara 
are  marked  together.  The  cursive  hand  is  not  elegant ;  the  initial 
letters  are  rude.  A  description  of  it  and  an  engraved  specimen,  togeth- 
er with  excellent  observations  on  the  text  of  this  MS.,  have  been  furnish- 
ed us  by  Treschow  in  his  Tentam.  Descriptionis  Codicum  Vet.  Grace. 
Nov.  Focd.  qui  in  biblioth.  CVindob.  asscrvantur.  Hauniae.  1773.  §  4. 
Birch,  who  likewise  collated  the  xMS.,  assigns  it  to  the  11th  or  12th  cen- 
tury.   (Prolcg.  in  edit.  IV.  Evang.  p.  LVIII.) 

I  is  a  MS.  in  Matthsi,  notices  of  which  are  scattered  here  and  there 
in  his  edition.  (See  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Epp.  ad  Thessalon.  p. 
187.  Praefat.  in  Acta  App.  p.  X.  Praefat.  in  Epp.  Cath.  p.  XXV.) 
The  specimen  is  from  Epist.  rid  Rom.  It  contains  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  Psalter,  together  with  the  Canticles  (so  called,)  in  an 
extremely  small  cursive  hand,  with  accents,  punctuation-marks  and  por- 
traits of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  The  text  of  the  Acts,  (and  it  is 
on  this  account  principally  that  it  is  here  noticed,)  is  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent Recension  from  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  MS.  is  numbered 
CCCLXXX,  in  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  learned  man  who  collated  it,  belongs  to  the  12th  century. 

Vatic.  367  contains  the  Acts,  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles  in  4to. ; 
it  was  written  about  the  12th  century.  (Birch.  Variae  Lectiones  ad 
Text.  Act.  App. Epp.  Cath.  et  Pauli.  Hauniae.  1798.  Prolegom.p.  IX.) 
The  MS.  has  a  pure  text  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  ;  but  in  the 
Pauline  Ep.  it  is  much  disfigured  by  readings  from  other  MSS. 

No.  17  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  containing  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
was  formerly  Colbert.  2844,  and  is  now  N.  14  in  the  Library  at  Paris. 
The  MS.  contains  extracts  from  the  Prophets,  with  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament, the  Apocalypse  excepted.  The  leaves  are  bound  together ;  it 
begins  with  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  proceeds  in  order 
as  far  as  Philemon  inclusive.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  comes  be- 
fore the  two  to  Timothy.  After  Philemon  comes  the  Acts  and  .then 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  then  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  lastly  the 
Gospels.  It  is  well  written  and  belongs  to  the  10th  or  1 1  th  century. 
The  epistles  of  Paul  are  especially  worthy  of  our  notice.  In  the  Gos- 
pels it  is  numbered  in  Wetstein  33,  and  13  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
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Epistles.  (Gricsbach,  Symb.  Crit.  T.  I.  p.  167  seq.  There  are  ob- 
servations on  its  text  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  Griesbach's  Symb.  Crit. 
T.  2.  p.  87 — 148.  Begtrup  made  a  gleaning  of  various  readings  which 
was  published  by  Birch  in  his  Supplem.  to  Var.  Lectiones  ad  Text. 
Apoc.  HaunicB,  1800.  p.  95.  seq. 

The  Vatican  MS.  579  contains  the  Apocalypse  along  with  various 
other  writings ;  it  is  on  cotton  paper,  and  perhaps  belongs  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Hence  it  is  not  very  ancient ;  but  it  was  derived  from  a  pure  copy 
in  an  excellent  stale  of  preservation.  The  copyist,  however,  had  already 
made  preparations  to  corrupt  the  text ;  for  he  has  collected  various  read- 
ings from  another  MS.  and  noted  them  in  the  margin.  They  would 
probably  have  been  introduced  into  the  next  transcript  as  emendations : 
it  is  even  probable  that  he  had  already  done  this  himself  in  respect 
to  some  passages,  unless  indeed  it  were  done  before  him  ;  for  the  MS. 
even  now  sometimes  deviates  from  its  family.  (Birch.  Var.  Lectioncs 
ad  Tcit.  Apoc.  p.  9,  12.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EDITIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

$  54. 

A  beautiful  invention  released  the  copyists  from  their  laborious  occu- 
pation ,*  and  who  would  not  imagine  that  it  must  very  soon  have  been 
applied  to  the  documents  of  Christianity  ?  But  in  truth  their  turn  came 
very  late  ;  many  works  of  the  classic  authors  of  Greece  having  been 
multiplied  by  means  of  the  press  and  disseminated  in  Europe  before 
any  one  ventured  to  publish  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original  language,  although  there  already  existed  several  impressions  of 
the  Latin  and  also  of  the  German  Bible. 

Did  this  result  from  the  veneration  entertained  for  these  books? 
From  the  distrust  of  capacity  for  such  a  task  which  was  felt  by  every 
one  1  Or  was  it  because  that  after  the  Florentine  Council  little  reliance 
was  placed  on  the  Greeks  or  on  their  MSS.  ?  It  could  hardly  be  for  want 
of  religious  liberty,  as  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  had  recent- 
ly taken  it  under  their  protection  against  the  alarming  pretensions  set 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 

At  least  it  was  not  so  in  one  free  state,  which  was  never  inclined  to 
enduro  coercion  from  without.  I  allude  to  Venice,  where  the  celebra- 
ted Aldus  in  the  year  15**4  first  edited,  not  a  New  Testament,  bat  only 
the  first  six  chapters  of  John's  Gospel,  as  an  experiment,1  and,  contrary 
to  what  we  should  have  expected,  no  advance  was  made  beyond  this  for 

l  Ad\*T  \nlhollepcrt.fnrbibl.und  morgenl.  Litterutur,  XVill.  TL  p.  150. 
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a  long  time.  Before  this  there  probably  existed  nothing  of  the  New 
Testament  but  Mary's  song  of  praise,  Luke  1:  42 — 56,  and  Zachariah's, 
Luke  1:  68—80,  which  are  attached  to  a  beautiful  Greek  Psalter,  of  the 
year  1486,  in  ray  own  possession. 

§  55. 

Now,  however,  two  individuals  at  the  same  time  undertook  the  neg- 
lected task,  one  of  whom  possessed  surpassing  learning  and  critical  acu- 
men, and  the  other  surpassing  zeal  and  perseverance ;  moreover,  neith- 
er were  wanting  in  the  spirit  or  the  means  of  liberal  expenditure.  These 
were  Desiderius  Erasmus,  and  the  Spanish  Minister,  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  with  which  the  Court  celebrated  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  (1502,)  the  Minister  projected  his  Poly- 
glot Bible,  (Biblia  Complutensia,  the  Bible  of  Alcala,;  called  together 
the  learned  men  to  whom  he  desired  to  entrust  its  execution,  and  after- 
wards labored  with  them  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  most  weighty  af- 
fairs of  state.1 

It  seems  that  they  began  with  the  New  Testament,  for  according  to 
the  postscript  at  the  end  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  book  was  completed  in 
January,  1514,  while  the  whole  was  not  finished  till  the  10th  of  July, 
1517. 

In  preparing  this  edition,  as  they  state  in  the  preface,  they  made  use 
of  the  oldest  and  most  correct  MSS.,  which  were  sent  them  by  Leo  X 
from  the  papal  Library.  As  Leo  was  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  in 
March  1513,  it  is  impossible,  even  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  time 
necessary  for  the  transmission  of  the  MSS.,  that  they  could  have  made 
much  use  of  them  in  the  ten  months  that  elapsed  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  in  January  1514.  It  must  have  been  the  case 
then,  that  they  received  these  MSS.  earlier,  in  the  time  of  Julius  II, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  who  had  great  influ- 
ence over  this  Pope  and  afterwards  received  their  thanks  for  his  good 
offices,  when  he  was  in  possession  of  that  dignity  in  which  he  succeeded 
Julius. 

They  had  also  other  MSS.  which  they  have  not  expressly  mentioned. 
At  least  Stunica,  in  his  controversy  with  Erasmus,  often  refers  to  a  Co- 
dex Rhodiensis,  which  was  probably  sold  to  the  rocket-makers  with  oth- 
er MSS.  of  the  University  Library  at  Alcala.2 

Ximenes  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  work  completed  ;  but  he 
died  four  months  afterwards,  on  the  8th  November  1517,  before  it  was 
published.  Several  years  elapsed  after  his  decease  before  Leo  X  grant- 
ed permission  for  its  publication,  which  he  did  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1521. 

Erasmus  began  later,  but  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished before  that  of  Alcala.   It  was  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version 


l  Hist,  dn  Curd.  Ximenes  par  Fleehier.  T.  I.  L.  I.  I  an  1502.  Hist  da  Minis- 
tcre  dn  Cerd.  Ximenes  per  Mersolier.  T.  II.  L.  IV. 

*  Miehaeli.'  Einleit.  in  dts  N.  Tert.  I.  Th.  §  106  p.  770. 4th  ed. 
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of  his  own  by  the  side  of  the  Greek,  together  with  valuable  notes,  and 
appeared  in  folio  in  the  year  1516.    It  was  published  by  Frobenius. 

The  basis  of  his  edition  was,  as  to  the  Gospels,  Codex  Basil.  B.  VI. 
25;  and  as  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles  Codex  Basil.  IX,  both  which,  with 
corrections  from  Erasmus'  own  hand,  are  preserved  in  the  City  Library 
of  Basle.  Codex  Reucklini,  from  which  he  drew  his  text  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, is  no  longer  to  be  found.  With  these  he  sometimes  collated  Ba- 
sil. VI.  17,  and  Basil.  B.  X.  20;  as  also  some  Latin  MSS.,  as  he  says 
in  the  preface  to  his  Annotations,  p.  225,  and  some  of  the  fathers :  "Pos- 
tremo  ad  probatissimorum  omnium  suffrages  autorum,  vel  citationem, 
vel  emendationem,  vel  enarrationem,  ncmpe  Origenis,  Chrysostomi, 
Cyrilli,  Hieronymi,  Ambrosii,  Hilarii,  Augustini,  quorum  testimonia 
complusculis  locis  in  hoc  adduximus." 

The  annotations,  it  seems,  were  made  during  the  revision  of  the  text ; 
hence  the  preface  which  precedes  them  is  dated  1515,  before  the  print- 
ing of  the  whole  was  completed. 

This  edition  was  speedily  followed  by  this  remarkable  man  with  a 
second  in  1519,  and  a  third  in  1522.  It  was  in  the  latter  that  he  first 
adopted  the  passage  1  John  5:  7,  as  he  says,  e  eodiee  Brilannico.1  Af- 
terwards a  fourth  and  fifth  appeared  in  1527  and  15:!5.  In  the  two  last 
he  made  use  of  the  Alcala  Bible,  adopting  several  emendations  from  it, 
particularly  in  the  Apocalypse. 

$  56. 

A  beginning  had  now  been  made,  and  several  other  individuals  soon 
appeared  in  the  field.  Among  these  was  Andrew  Asulanus,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Aldus,  who,  in  1518,  reprinted  the  Erasmian  text  in  folio  at 
Venice,  but  not  without  collating  other  MSS.,  even  though  what  he 
says  in  his  preface,  "multis  vetustissimis  exemplaribus  collatis,"  be  an 
exaggeration.  At  least  we  find  traces  of  such  a  collation  in  certain  va- 
riations, particularly  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  one  of  the  MSS.  which 
he  used,  containing  the  whole  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse, 
lias  been  identified.9 

As  he  adopted  Erasmus  for  his  guide,  Robert  Stephens,  in  his  neat 
edition  of  1546  in  16mo.,  followed  the  Bible  of  Alcala.  This  is  called 
the  mirificam  edition  in  allusion  to  the  commencement  of  the  preface : 
"O  mirificam  regis  nostri ....  liberalitatem."  The  occasion  of  this 
denomination  was,  the  supposition  that  it  was  entirely  free  from  errata. 
In  preparing  this  edition  several  MSS.  were  likewise  at  his  command, 
concerning  which  he  expresses  himself  with  true  French  vivacity :  "Si- 


1  This  in  well  known  to  have  been  Cod.  Montfortii,  written  about  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Comp.  Opv.  Erasmi,  Tom.  IX.  p.  2TW.  595.  Baa.  1540,  and  Reverter. far 
hibl.  und  mortem,  but.  III.  Th.  p.  260.  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  collatea  the  paa- 
aajre  in  Cod.  Montf.:  iv  ry  oi'pavy,  nttn(o,  loyos,  xai  frvtvpa  aytov,  xai  avrol  ot 
TQite  'iv  not.  Kal  rout  (tot  ot  ftaorvooivrts  iv  t*i  yi],  with  the  Cnrnplut.  ed.  in 
which  it  run*  thus  :  iv  r<J  oi\mvt~>.  6  -r«r»"(>,  xni  o  Xoyoi  xai  to  aytov  -rrrt'ua  , 
xa)  ot  roits  eis  r6  'iv  tiot.  Kai  roitt  etotv  ot  paoriyoivrte  «ri  njc  yifc.  (Note* 
and  additions  to  Micbaelia'  Introduction,  p.  337.  338.  See  also  Paulua'  Memora- 
bilia, chap.  VI.  p.  14.  31.) 

2  Birch,  Prajf.  in  IV.  Evang.  Haunie.  1788.  p.  VII.  VIII.  It  ia  the  Vatic. 
360. 
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quidem  codices  nteti  aliquot  ipsa  vetustatis  specie  pcnc  adorandos,  quo- 
ram  eopiara  nobis  bibliotheca  regia  facile  suppcditavit;"  he  then  adds:  v 
"adjuti  praterea  sumus  cum  aliis,  turn  vero  Complutensi  editione,  quam 
ad  vetustissimos  bibltothecas  Leonis  X.  Pont  codices  excudi  jusserat 
IIi?paniarum  Cardinalis  Franciscus  Siraenius,  quos  cum  nostris  miro 
consensu  seepissime  convenirc  ex  ipsa  coUatione  deprehendimvs." 

This  agreement  between  his  MSS.  and  the  edition  of  Alcala  must 
certainly  nave  been  very  great,  for  it  appears  from  comparison  that  not 
only  in  this,  but  also  in  the  next  edition  in  16mo.  1549,  he  has  exactly 
copied  it  except  in  a  few  places.  (Bengel,  lntrod.  in  Or.  Nov.  Test. 
§36.  p.  435.)  i 

In  the  third  edition,  however,  which  was  printed  in  folio  in  1550,  with  ^ 
great  typographical  elegance,  and  is  his  principal  edition,  he  follows 
( BmqtL  1.  c.)  the  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus,  with  which  he  collated  16 
MSS.,  noting  their  various  readings  in  the  margin.  "Cum  vetustis- 
simis  sedecim  script  is  exemplaribus,"  says  he  in  the  Preface  :  the  first 
however  was,  as  he  says  himself,  the  Coinplutensian  copy  ;  the  second 
was  from  Italy,  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  10th  and  15th  were  from 
the  Royal  library ;  the  rest,  which  he  cites  in  the  margin  under  the 
marks  Oi/?>/,  up  to  tgt  from  other  places.1    In  the  year  1551,  an  edition 

l  The  learned  bare  taken  great  pains  to  discover  the  MSS.  which  Stephens 
used  in  hie  third  edition.  This  solicitude  has  been  occasioned  by  1  John  5:  7, 
where  Stephens  put  a  sign  of  omission  before  iv  t*»  ovpavyi,  without  denoting 
that  it  extended  to  the  following  words  as  far  as  *V  rjy  yiy.  He  placed  in  the 
margin  "o*.  t.  *.  **. «y."  meaning  that  these  MSS.  omitted  the  part  marked  ; 
and  it  was  hence  concluded  that  they  did  not  want  the  whole  passage,  but  only 
the  words,  «V  T«$5  ov^anu,  or  that  if  they  omitted  the  whole  passage,  the  ten  others 
at  least  contained  it.  (David  Martin,  Viriti  du  texte  1  Jean  6:  7,  demontr&e  par 
dts  preuves,  qui  sont  au-dessus  de  toute  exception.  Utrecht.  1722,  8vo.  Journal 
its  Sarans.  Join.  1720.  p.  643. 

Lc  Long  and  Wetstein  commenced  a  search  aAer  these  MSS.  and  found  a 
part  of  (hem.  Griesbach  corrected  their  statements,  and  Fleischer  in  his  letters 
to  Michaelis,  from  which  the  latter  has  given  extracts  in  the  3d  and  4th  edition 
of  his  Introduction,  names  the  numbers  which  they  subsequently  received  in  the 
royal  libtsry  at  Paris. 

a,  according  to  the  account  of  Robert  Stephens  himself,  is  the  Edit.  Complut. 
— ft,  is  Cantabr.  Ev.  D. — y,  Evang.  Reg.  2867,  now,  according  to  Fleischer,  84. 
Griesbach  (Proleg.  in  Not.  Testament.  Edit.  2dam  Sect.  I.  p.  19.)  doubts  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assertion  ;  he  and  Wetstein  cite  it  under  the  designation  A*.  4. 
Etang.—d,  Reg.  2871 ,  Fleischer  106,  contains  the  whole  New  Testament  ex- 
cept the  Apocalypse  ;  in  Griesbach  and  Wetstein  it  is  designated  n.  5.  in  all  the 
classes — e,  Reg.  3425,  Fleischer  1 12,  the  whole  New  Testament  excepting  the 
Apoc;  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  always  n.  6. — e,  Reg.  2866,  Fleischer  71,  Gos- 
pels; in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  n.  7.— t,  a  Codex,  for  which  Wetstein  cites 
two  MSS.,  Reg .2242  Gospels,  and  2241  Paul,  Acta  snd  Cath.  Epistles.  The 
Gospels  and  Paul  are  numbered  8  in  Wetstein  ;  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Epistles  50. 
But  2241  contains,  according  to  Fleischer,  not  only  the  Acts,  Paul  and  the  Cath. 
Epistles,  bnt  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  is  now  n.  47,  but  to  appearance 
once  had  the  number  2242,  probably  by  mistake.  There  existed  however  in  the 
Royal  Library  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  with  the  N.  2242,  now  49.  Now  2241,  at 
present  N.  47,  was  not  yi  the  Royal  Library  till  long  after  Stephens'  time,  till 
the  year  1687  ;  hence  Griesbach  conjectures  that  2242,  n.  49,  might  once  havo 
contained  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Epistles,  which  however  have  been  misplaced. 
(Proleg.  in  Nor.  Testament.  Ed.  2  Seel.  /.  p.2l.)— rt>  is  certainly  Reg.  2861  of  the 
Gospels,  now  63  or  L  —  is  Coisl.  200,  containing  the  New  Testament,  except 
the  Apocalypse  ;  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  it  is  n.  38  in  the  Gospels,  23  in 
Paul,  and  19  in  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Epistles—*,  or  Reg,  2870,  Fleischer  102,  ac- 
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of  the  New  Testament  appeared  with  Stephens'  olive  in  8vo.  (without 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  though  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  Geneva,)  accompanied  by  the  Vulgate  and  the  version  of  Eras- 
mus. This  was  the  first  edition  which  contained  the  division  into  ver- 
sed, invented  by  Stephens  "Novum  Testamcntum  ad  vttustissi- 

ma  eicmplaria  MSC.  excusum  :  adjecta  duplici  translation* :  in  interior* 
quidem  margin*  veteris  interpretis,  in  interiore  Dtsidcrii  Erasmi."  .  .  . 
*'Quod  autem  per  quosdam,  ut  vocant,  versiculos"  says  the  Preface, 

"opus  distinzimus,  id  veiastissima  exemplaria  secutifecimvs.  "We 

have  repeatedly  remarked  that  ancient  MSS.  are  sometimes  found  di- 
vided into  small  sections  in  some  degree  similar  to  our  verses. 

In  1509,  appeared  another  edition  by  his  son  Robert.  "Lutttia  ex 
officina  Rob.  Stephani  typography  regit,  typis  regiis  mdlxix."  lGmo. 
At  the  end  are  appended  select  various  readings  under  the  title  :  "&• 
lecta  vwiantes  ex  SUphani  tertid." 

All  these  editions  possessed  inestimable  value  in  their  day,  although 
in  reality  they  are  extremely  defective,  as  all  first  attempts  of  a  novel 
description  must  be.  Before  this  period  a  Codex,  (which  was  now  and 
then  selected  with  discrimination,  but  frequently  taken  at  hap-hazard,) 
was  transcribed  by  some  copyist,  who  collated  a  few  MSS.  with  it  in  or- 
der to  obtain  assistance  in  illegible  or  doubtful  passages,  or  to  adopt  here 
and  there  a  reading  which  struck  his  fancy.  Such  was  the  case  like- 
wise in  regard  to  these  printed  editions.  The  editors  seized  upon  the 
best  MSS.  in  their  vicinity,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  criti- 
cal stores  which  were  within  their  reach  in  the  obscurity  of  libraries,  of 
the  various  critical  phenomena  occurring  in  the  New  Testament,  or  of 
the  proper  principles  on  which  to  proceed.  And  however  superior  in 
learning  they  may  have  been  to  the  transcribers  before  them,  they  yet 
always  acted  without  plan,  amended  like  them  according  to  their  own 
fancy  and  private  opinions,  and  in  this  respect  were  not  even  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  Greek  copyists,  since  they  knew  less  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acteristics which  determined  the  age  of  MSS. 

To  us  of  the  present  day  these  editions  would  be  far  more  valuable 
had  each  editor  merely  printed  some  one  ancient  MS.  faithfully  and 
carefully,  without  any  exercise  of  criticism ;  if,  e.  g.,  (the  Complutensi- 
an  editors  had  given  us  the  Rhodian  Codex,  as  Hearne  has  given  the 


cording  to  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  9  in  Paul's  Ep.  and  7  in  the  Acts  and  Cath. 
Epistles. — ta,  Acts  and  Cath.  Epistles,  n.  8,  Paul  10,  in  Wetatein  and  Griesbach  ; 
it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  it. — Reg.  28G2,  of  the  Gospels,  now  83 
according  to  Fleischer.  Griesbach,  however,  does  not  think  these  numbers  per- 
fectly  certain.  The  readings  are  cited  by  him  and  by  Wetstein  under  the  desig- 
nation it.  9.  Evang. — ty,  according  to  Marsh  (last  ed.)  is  Cantabrig.  kk.  6.  4.  See 
"Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis  in  vindication  of  one  of  the  Translator's  notes  to 
Michaelis1  Introduction.  By  the  Translator  of  Michaelis."  Leips.  1795.  8vo.  p. 
40 — 70.— id,  of  the  Gospels,  not  Reg.  2885,  but  Victorian.  774.  in  the  Library  of  St. 
Victor  in  Paris.  (Griesbach  Symb.  Crit.  P.  1 .  p.  CXLIV— XLVI.,)  in  Griesbach 
Evang.  n.  120. — u,  Reg.  2869,  according  to  Fleischer  237,  contains  Paul's  Epiat., 
Acts,  Cath.  Epist.  and  Apoc.  It  was  collated  by  Wetstein  anew  ;  according  to 
him  it  is  n.  12  of  Paul,  n.  10'of  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Epistles,  and  n.  2  of  the 
Apoc:  so  also  in  Griesbach. — tt,  is,  asjGriesbach  says,  ilignotus  Codex  Apocalyp- 
seos."  The  readings  are  cited  by  him  and  by  Wetstein  under  the  designation  n. 
3.  Apoc. 
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Laadian  Codex  of  the  Acts  or  Woide  the  Alexandrian,  simply  accom- 
panied by  a  preliminary  account  of  its  appearance  and  condition. 

They  therefore  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  biblical  literature 
and  of  the  typography  and  cultivation  of  the  16th  century,  and  may  af- 
ford important  information  on  other  points ;  but  they  are  of  no  use  in 
the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  except  in  tracing  back  to  their  ori- 
gin the  mistakes  and  false  readings  in  our  printed  editions. 

§  57. 

There  now  arose  a  multitude  of  booksellers,  who  either  reprinted 
some  one  of  these  four  editions,  or  else  prepared  a  new  one  from  two  or 
three  of  tbem. 

Christopher  Plantin  reprinted  at  Antwerp  the  edition  of  Alcala  five 
times,  in  1564,  1573,  1574,  1590, 1591,  and  it  issued  from  his  press  at 
ter  his  death  in  1601  and  1612.  Reprints  of  it  appeared  at  Geneva  in 
1609,  1619,  1620, 1628, 1632.1  It  was  also  reprinted  in  the  Paris  Pol- 
yglot, in  the  9th  and  10th  vols.,  in  1645.  Lastly,  it  was  printed  like- 
wise at  Mentz  in  1753 ;  and  to  this  edition  Goldhagen  subjoined  various 
readings,  among  which  are  some  from  the  Codex  Mokhetmensis,  which 
still  remained  uncollated. 

The  editions  of  Erasmus  were  reprinted  by  Wolfius  Cephal<rust  Ar- 
gent or  aii,  1524,  8vo. ;  by  Froben  and  Episcopius,  1545;4to.  'Ervnatdij 
tv  fiaatktia  nap  Jtowvipia  0Qop7)vt(p  xul  AVxoAaoi  JSntoxomtp, 
itti  irji  faoyoviai  aqpt.  Also  by  Heerwagen,  Basle  1545,  folio;9  by 
Nicholas Brylinger,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  Basle  1546,  and  1550, 8vo.;  by  Vogelin, 
Gr.  and  Latin.  Lipsim  imprimebaiur  per  Andream  Schneider  typis 
Voegelianis,  1570;  and  by  Leonard  Osten.Gr.  and  Lat.,  Basle  1588, 
8vo. 

Among  the  reprints  of  Erasmus,  however,  two  are  so  distinguished, 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  confound  them  with  the  rest.  The  first  is 
that  of  Simon  Colinaeus,  Paris  1534,  which  indeed  recognises  that  of 
Erasmus  as  its  basis,  but  is  not  without  merit  of  its  own.  The  editor 
consulted  ancient  MSS.  himself,  and  among  them  was  Victorian.  774, 
which  Stephens  afterwards  denominated  td,  in  Griesbach  120  of  the 
Gospels,  or  else  a  MS.  nearly  allied  to  this,  viz.  Reg.  2865b,  in  Gries- 
bach 119.  In  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Catholic,  he  col- 
lated a  MS.  which  Stephens  subsequently  designated  «*.3  From  these 
copies  and  others,  it  seems,  he  altered  the  Erasmian  text  and,  as  he 
thought,  often  improved  it.  This  edition  was  earlier  than  the  first  of 
Stephens,  and  might  have  disputed  the  palm  with  it,  had  it  been  support- 
ed by  the  public  favor.  Bui  no  one  reprinted  or  followed  it,  and  it  there- 
fore remained  one  of  the  secondary  editions. 

The  other  is  that  of  James  Bogard,  who  in  1543  followed  the  New 
Testament  of  Erasmus,  with  some  alterations,  particularly  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, subjoining  an  appendix  from  Steph.  id.A 

1  Le  Long  Bibliolh.  Sacra  Ed.  March.  P.  I.  p.  281-293. 

*  Millios  Prolog,  n.  1153. 

3  Bongel,  Introd.  in  Crir  N.  Test.  (  36.  in.  435.  Griosbach,  Symb.  Crit.  P.  I. 
p.  CXLVI.-CL1V. 

*  WoUrtein,  Prol.  p.  142. 
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The  Iiiblia  Antwerpicnsia  Philippi  Regis  1571,  72,1  was  based  on 
the  Bibie  of  Alcala,  Erasmus  being  consulted.  So  also,  the  Plantioiao 
Editions  of  1572  and  1584.  fol.,  with  the  interlineary  version  of  Arias 
Montanus;3  the  Raphelcngian  at  Leyden,  1591,  !6mo.;  and  that  of 
Cornel  in,  with  the  same  interlineary  version,  in  1599,  large  folio. 

From  the  Erasmian  and  Aldine  editions  were  derived  the  Hagenau 
edition:  "tit  eedibus  Thorn  re  Anselmi  Badensis,  1521  mense  martis;"  that 
of  Sirasburg,  by  Fabricius  Capito,  1524;  the  editions  of  John  Bebel, 
with  the  preface  of  CEcolampadius,  at  Basle  1530  and  1535. 8vo.;  and 
those  of  Thomas  Plater  in  1538,  1540, 1543,  and  1544,3  at  Basle  in 
8vo. 

The  following  was  a  reprint  of  Stephens'  first  edition  :  7VJ$  xaivrt<; 
$iaOrj*r]S  aTxuvrat  Novum  Testam.  Parisiis,  impensis  vidua  Arnoldi 
Birkmanni  1549,  16mo.  One  described  by  Le  Long,  ( Ed.  Masch.  P. 
I.  p.  215,)  is  said  to  agree  perfectly  in  appearance  with  this,  except  that 
on  the  title-page  there  is  the  name  of  Haultin  instead  of  Birkmann.4 

The  Wechelii  faithfully  reprinted  the  third  ed.  of  Stephens  in  1601, 
folio,  with  various  readings  in  the  margin.  Still  earlier  in  1597,  folio, 
they  had  printed  the  third  and  fifth  editions  of  Stephens  together,  plac- 
ing the  various  readings  in  the  margin  of  Stephens'  third  edition  beneath 
the  text,  and  subjoining  readings  from  the  Bible  of  Alcala  and  the  Vul- 
gate :  "Ad  Novum  Tcstamentum  quod  attinet"  says  the  Preface,  "ex- 
emplar Robert i  Stephani  typographi  regit,  patris  et  JiM,  seevti  sumus, 
atque  varias  Itetiones,  quet  non  tantum  in  eo  exemplari  ex  codicibus  regiis 
collects  continebantur,  sed  et  in  Complutensi  et  in  aliis  editionibus,  et 
quorundam  adnotalionibus  reperiri  potuenmt,  adjici  curavimus."  These 
and  especially  the  Aldine  editions  are  the  source  of  the  Margo  Weche- 
liorum,  which  Francis  Junius  composed,  and  to  which  great  importance 
has  sometimes  been  attached. 

Stephens  was  followed  likewise  by  the  A'.  /.  C.  Test  amentum  Grace, 
tollatis  non  paucis  venerandte  fidei  exemplaribus,  accuratissima  cum 
lima  editum  per  Nir.ol  Bryling.  MDLXIII.  8vo.  In  the  margin,  as 
in  Stephens'  third  edition,  there  are  various  readings,  which  are  in  re- 
ality selected  from  the  latter ;  yet  the  marks  by  which  Stephens  designa- 
ted the  MSS.  are  omitted.  There  are  also  noted  some  various  read- 
ing which  are  not  found  in  Stephens  ;  e.  g.  Matt.  2:  2,  •nQooxv*riaat 
avxov.  5:  11  etnoHH  -nuv  novrjoov  xaO*  vpoZu.  6:  34  ptoipprjoti  iuv- 
tfe.  9:4  xaitMgd  'Jtjaovg^  15:39  «V/?»>.  17:  25  ra  itXrj.  19:  24 

1  Bengel,  In  trod,  in  Cris.  N.  Test.  p.  453.  S  36.  Comp.  Wetstein  Pro!,  p. 
150. 

a  Curcellajus  Prof,  in  N.  T.  Wetstein  Prol.  p.  151. 

3  Masch  (Le  Long  Bib.  Saer.  P.  I.  p.  200)  doubted  the  existence  of  the  edi- 
tion of  mdxmv.  It  is,  together  wilh  the  other  edition  of  Plater,  in  the  Library 
of  oar  University,  and  the  editions  of  xliii  and  xmv  resemble  each  other  in 
cveTV  respect,  except  in  date.  The  title,  the  dedication,  u  Doeto  et  vioM.S*- 
verino  Ertzbergtr  Basileensis  Ecelesia  cammuni  diacono,  Joannes  Gastivs  Brisa- 
censis  Theologia  Candidntus  S.  D.,  also  the  preface,  "  in  stterorum  littrarunx 
lectionem  Johannis  (Eeolampadii  ezhortatio,"  the  text,  the  numboring  of  tho  pa- 
ges, the  subscription,  are  the  same.  The  one  in  our  Library  is  dated,  like  that  of 
xuu,  in  the  month  of  March  :  "Basile*  per  Thomam  PLaUrwn,  impensis  Rein- 
kardi  Btck.  A.  mdzliv  mense  Martio. 

4  Marsh's  Notes  to  Michaelis'  Introd.  I.  Vol.  p.  426.  Germ,  translation. 
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tig  rtj*  paoililav  lur  ovgavio*  tiatXOtlv.  21:30  xat  xvgit  .  .  .  tym 
vnctftu.  25:  22  txtydtiou  *V  uviole.  These  I  have  observed  in  Mat- 
thew ;  I  find  roost  of  them,  however,  in  Aldus,  and  the  rest  are,  it  would 
seem,  taken  from  the  Vulgate. 

With  these  are  to  be  reckoned  Crispin's  edition  and  Vogel'sof  1564, 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  The  Vogelian  at  Leipsic,  1564,  says 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  the  Crispinian  at  Geneva  1553,  follow  Stephens 
throughout. 

§  56. 

Since  the  time  of  Stephens  biblical  criticism  had  as  yet  made  no  ad- 
vance; for  all  these  reprints  added  nothing  from  MSS.  yet  uncollated 
to  the  fiue  collection  which  the  former  procured  by  means  of  his  son. 
Nor  did  any  one  undertake  to  prepare  a  critical  edition  by  making 
a  proper  use  of  the  apparatus  which  was  within  his  reach.  Stephens 
himself  wanted  confidence  for  this,  and  only  reprinted  the  fifth  edition 
of  Erasmus  with  some  alterations,  scattering  his  various  readings  in  the 
margiu  for  the  advantage  of  any  one  among  his  purchasers  who  might 
choose  to  make  use  of  them. 

Such  an  one  was  Theodore  Bez a,  a  pupil  of  John  Calvin,  who  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use  the  collations  for  which  Stephens  was  indebted 
to  his  son  Henry,  and  obtained,  I  know  not  from  what  quarter,  an  Ara- 
bic version,  and  also  the  Syriac  one  which  had  been  sometime  publish- 
ed through  the  laudable  assiduity  of  Widmanstad.  With  these  he  be- 
gan to  criticise  the  text  and  to  amend  former  editions,  particularly  that 
of  Erasmus.  It  has  been  Beza's  lot  to  be  frequently  much  commended, 
and  frequently  much  censured  ;  both  with  equal  reason.  His  emenda- 
tions are  often  sensible ;  but  his  means  for  such  an  undertaking  were 
too  scanty,  and  no  principles  were  as  yet  established  in  respect  to  their 
application. 

His  first  edition  was  published  without  the  name  of  the  place  where 
it  was  printed  (Geneva,)  by  Henry  Stephens:  "Jesu  Christi  D.  iV>' 
Novum  Testam.  etc..  Anno  MDLXV.  ncudebai  Henricus  Stephanas 
illustris  viri  Huldrici  Fuggeri  typographus"  The  Greek  text  has  by 
its  side  two  Latin  versions,  the  Vulgate  and  his  own,  and  notes  below, 
sometimes  critical  and  sometimes  exegetical.  The  dedication  is  to  Eliz- 
abeth, queen  of  England,  and  in  it  he  asserts  that  he  made  use  of  25 
MSS. :  >%Ad  heec  omnia  accessit  ex  Stephani  nostri  bibliothcra  cum  vi- 
ginti  quinque  plus  minus  manuscriptis  codicibus,et  omnibus  pent  impres-  , 
sis  ab  Henrico  Slcphano,  ejus  filio,  et  paterna  sedulitatis  hecrede  quam  \ 
diligentissime  cottatum."  In  1576  a  second  followed,  by  the  same  prin- 
ter ;  also  a  third,  fourth  and  fifth  in  1582,  1589  and  1508.  In  the  se- 
cond he  mentions  only  septemdecim  MSpta.;  but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
novemdecim.  By  claiming  in  the  first  edition  to  have  used  25  MSS., 
which  in  the  second  dwindle  down  to  17,  he  has  drawn  on  himself  se- 
vere reprehension,  even  from  his  friends. 

Yet  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  so  inconsiderate  as,  after  exaggerating 
somewhat  in  the  first  edition,  to  have  forgotten  himself  in  the  second. 
It  is  probable,  as  has  been  alleged  in  his  exculpation,  that  in  the  first 
edition  he  wrote  XV,  which  the  compositor  mistook  for  XXV,  and  put 
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viginti quinque  at  length  ;  for  there  are  15  in  Stephens'  margin,  without 
reckoning  the  Complutensian  edition.  By  reckoning  this,  as  Stephens 
did,  together  with  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  he  would  have  septemde- 
cim.  He  afterwards  obtained  an  antiquissimus  Codex  MST.,  mentioned 
by  hira  in  his  last  two  editions;  by  this  the  number  is  increased  to  18. 
He  could  not  have  made  nineteen,  however,  without  reckoning  the 
Cod.  Cantabr.  (which  had  meanwhile  come  into  his  possession)  twice, 
once  among  Stephens'  and  once  by  itself. 

Beza  gave  a  different  character  to  the  text  from  that  which  it  had 
had  hitherto,  and  was  the  real  author  of  the  Teitus  Receptus.  His 
learning  and  the  special  recommendation  of  being  Calvin's  pupil  pro- 
cured him  reputation  among  his  sect,  and  his  Recension  was  highly  es- 
teemed in  England,1  and  particularly  in  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

Meanwhile  no  one  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  among  the 
scholars  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion.  Their  absurd  controversies  with 
the  papists  employed  too  many  pens  and  prevented  them  from  cultivat- 
ing other  departments  of  literature.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  circum- 
stance that  the  trade  in  books  was  principally  confined  to  Holland.  The 
Elzevirs  turned  this  circumstance  to  good  account,  and  without  saying 
a  word  of  the  author  circulated  this  recension  in  every  country  and 
among  all  sects,  in  several  neat  and  even  elegant  editions. 

The  first  Elzevir  edition  appeared  without  preface  or  postscript. 
"Lugduni  Bat.  ex.  oficina  Elzeviriana,  Anno  MDCXXI V,"  lCmo.  On 
the  title-page  there  is  only  :  "ex  regiis  aliisque  optimis  editionibus  cum 
curd  erpressttm." 

The  basis  of  this  was  certainly  the  text  of  the  third  edition  of  Rob- 
ert Stephens,  as  this  was  the  basis  of  Beza's ;  and  hence  those  learned 
men  who  have  remarked  a  great  agreement  between  it  and  the  third  of 
Stephens  are  in  the  right.2  But  the  editors  follow  Beza  wherever  they 
differ  from  Stephens.  Wetstein  has  noted  several  passages  in  which 
the  text  deviates  from  Stephens,  and  presents  instead  Beza's  emen- 
dations. (Prokg.  p.  151,  152.)  Mill  likewise  perceived  the  variations, 
(Prol  p.  1307,)  and  if  he  had  collated  Beza,  he  would  have  found 
most  of  them  in  him.  Birch3  has  given  a  supplementary  list  of  some 
from  the  Gospels  and  also  from  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
among  which  however  are  several  which  did  not  escape  his  predecessors, 
as  Mark  6:  9,  Luke  15:  26,  John  8:  25,  13:  30,  18: 54;  together  with 
several  indeed,  which  he  first  pointed  out,  and  which,  on  recurring  to 
Beza,  I  find  in  him :  e.  g.  Matt.  21 : 7,  Mark  8: 3,  Luke  7:  12, 10:  19?  and 
the  most  important  one  17:  36 ;  as  also  18: 3,  John  6: 28, 9:  20,  14: 9,  18: 
20,  19:  30.  Thus  this  fact,  which  I  believe  was  first  suggested  by  the 
Abbe  Bcngel,  is  sufficiently  established. 

The  second  edition :  " '  H  xatpq  StaOrtxrj,  Novum  Test  amentum. 
Ex  regiis  aliisque  optimis  editionibus,  hdc  nova  expressum :  cui  quid 
accesserit  prafatio  docebit.  Lugd.    Bat.  ex  officina  Elzeviriorum:1 


1  I  am  acquainted  it  iitroewith  only  one  English  reprint  of  Beza,  in  1042, 
Caatabrig.  folio. 

3  Le  Long  Bib.  Sacr.  Ed.  Masch.  P.  I.  p.  S2G. 

3  Birch  Pr»f.  ad  IV.  Evang.  p.  4.  Pr»f.  ad  var.  lect.  Actor.  Epitt.  Pauli  et 
Cathcl.  HauniiB.  17«J6.  Trfcf.  ad  v  ir.  led.  in  Text.  Apoc.  Haunin.  1000. 
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CIOIOCXXXIII.  12mo.  and  a  similar  one  in  16mo.  boldly  announced 
themselves  in  the  Preface  as  the  textus  receptus.  "Tezium  ergo  habes 
ab  omnibus  reccptum,  in  quo  nihil  immutatum  out  corruptum  damus." 
As  this  assurance  was  credited,  it  soon  came  to  be  really  well  founded. 
These  editions  were  soon  followed  by  several  others  from  this  infallible 
press,  iti  1641,  1656, 1662,  and  in  these  five  editions  at  least  8000  cop- 
ies  were  sent  forth  to  the  world. 

Stephen  Curcellsus  now  appeared,  and  in  order  to  restore  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  these  editions,  selected  various  readings  from  the  Wechelian 
margin,  from  some  printed  Bibles  and  a  few  MSS.,  and  subjoined  them 
as  an  appendix  to  an  edition  published  in  1658  apud  Danielem  Elzevi- 
rian, and  afterwards  in  an  edition  in  1675,  inserted  them  beneath  the 
text,  without  altering  it  otherwise  in  the  least:  "  Qua  ad  pracedentes 
Elzevirianas  expressa  fuit,  nulldprorsus  in  Uxtu facta  mutatione" 

The  Curcellaean  edition  became  so  profitable  to  the  Elzevirs  that,  not- 
withstanding their  frequent  impressions,  others  also  sought  to  derive  ad- 
vantage from  it ;  as,  e.  g.,  Blaw,  who  reprinted  the  second  edition  of 
Curcellsus  in  the  same  year :  "  Amstelodami  ex  ojjicina  Blaviana 
MDCLXXV.  Sumpl.  Societ."  He  had  at  a  still  earlier  period  evinced 
alike  regard  for  the  Elzevirs  by  reprinting  their  text  of  1633  :  "Amstelo- 
dami apud  Guil.  Blaw.  1633.  12mo. 

That  nothing  might  be  lacking  to  promote  the  universal  reception  of 
this  text,  the  orthodox  Father  Morinus  took  the  trouble  of  presenting  it 
in  a  splendid  edition,  Paris  1628,  to  the  French  clergy. 

Moreover  the  booksellers  Wetstein  and  Smith  speculated  with  it  in 
another  way,  out  of  charity  to  those  poor  sinners  who  could  not  well  get 
along  without  a  Latin  translation.  They  printed  by  its  side  the  version 
of  Arias  Montanus,  and  Leusden  was  called  upon  to  superintend  the 
edition,  that  it  might  be  recommended  by  his  name.  Thus  the  text  of 
the  Elzevirs  appeared  anew,  "  Amstelodami  ex  ojjicina  Wetstenianar 
1099."  It  was  very  often  published  in  this  form  with  these  words  on 
the  title  page,  and  likewise    apud  Wttsien.  et  G.  Smith." 

But  for  the  further  benefit  of  a  learned  public,  they  appropriated  to 
their  use  the  collation  of  a  Vienna  MS.  (Lambec.  28.)  made  by  Ger- 
hard von  Mastricht,  together  with  the  principles  of  criticism  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  this  learned  man  in  his  leisure  hours.  Thus  enrich- 
ed, the  CurceJIsan  edition  again  appeared,  "  AmsteJod.  ex  offic.  Written-- 
iana,"  in  1711,  as  also  a  second  time,  "  Amstelod.  apud.  J.  Wetsten. 
et  G.  Smith,"  1735,  8vo.  The  text  itself  remained  unaltered  ;  only,  as 
they  boast,  it  was  printed  with  fewer  errors :  "  Textum  emendavi"  says 
the  Preface,  "ad editionemtertiam  Ekevirianam  Anni  1633  a  CI.  Leus- 
deno  mendis  repurgatam."  The  letters  by  which  the  author  of  the 
rules  of  criticism  (XLIII  Canones  Critici)  is  designated  on  the  title 
page,  viz.  G.  D.  T.  M.  D.,  signify  Gerhardus  de  trqjectu  Moset  Doctor. 

While  the  stream  of  the  textus  receptus  was  rolling  on  and  carrying 
everything  with  it,  Boeder,  it  would  seem,  wished  to  signalize  himself 
by  recurring  to  the  text  of  Robert  Stephens.  He  published  two  edi- 
tions of  it:  "'//  xaipij  diced t]xi).  Novum  Testamentum.  Accessit 
prologus  in  Epistolas  S.  Ap.  PauU  ex  antiquissimo  MSC.  Argent,  ex 
offic.  SictdeUi  A.  CIOIOCXL  V.  and  LX.  in  l2mo.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  first  was  merely  provided  with  a  new  title  page  and  sold  as  a 
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second.  He  says  in  the  Preface :  "  collatis  ctiam  MSC.  membranis ,  dt 
quibus  ad  calcetn  libri."  The  MS.,  according  to  his  description  at  the 
end,  contained  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles,  with  the 
Prologue  of  Euthalius  to  Paul's  Epistles,  which  he  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix. But  Bcecler,  as  Bengel  has  already  remarked,  made  no  use  of  this 
MS.  in  regulating  the  text.  I  have  taken  pains  to  convince  myself  of 
this  by  investigation.  His  MS.,  it  is  well  known,  went  to  Rome,  where 
Zacagni  made  use  of  it  for  his  edition  of  Euthalius.  Bcecler,  however, 
confined  himself  to  the  teztus  receptus,  only  making  alterations  here 
and  there  according  to  Stephens'  third  edition.  He  adopted  the  read- 
ings of  Stephens  again  in  the  following  passages :  Acts  16:  17,  Rom. 
12:  1 1.  1  Cor.  15:  23.2  Cor.  5:  4.  11:  I.  Phil.  1:  23.  Apoc.  3:  12.  4: 
10.  5:  9.  8:  5.  1 1:  1,  2.  13:  3,  5.  19:  1,  6.  20:  4.  21:  16. 

§  59. 

While  the  Dutch  were  abusing  the  text  according  to  their  own  good 
will  and  pleasure,  in  another  country  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  trades- 
men and  their  assistants  into  those  of  men  of  learning.  It  was  in  Eng- 
land that  it  met  with  this  good  fortune.  Walton  and  other  learned  indi- 
viduals associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  editing  the 
London  Polyglot.  This  was  to  contain  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  yEthiopic 
and  Persian  versions  of  the  New  Testament ;  aids  to  criticism  of  no 
small  value. 

The  Greek  text  was  treated  with  much  more  care  than  could  have 
been  expected  in  a  work  on  a  plan  so  extensive.  The  Dutch  creed  in 
regard  to  the  textus  receptus  had  no  influence  over  Walton  and  his  asso- 
ciates. He  adopted  the  third  edition  of  Stephens  as  the  basis  of  his 
text,  and  placed  below  it  the  readings  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian 
Codex  A.  The  New  Testament  made  its  appearance  in  this  way, 
44  Londini  MDCL  VII,"  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Polyglot. 

The  6th  vol.  was  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  presenting  numerous 
readings  of  Greek  MSS.,  most  of  which  had  not  before  been  collated. 
Mill  (Proleg.  n.  1372,)  reckons  them  by  numbers  up  to  sixteen,  to 
which,  that  they  may  be  better  recognized,  we  subjoin  their  designa- 
tions in  Wetstein  and  Griesbac  h.—N.  I.  Canlabr.  D.—II.  Ep.  Paul. 
D.—III.  Evang.  59. — IV.  Epist.  Paul.  30.-  V.  Evang.  64. —  VI. 
Evang.  62.—  VII.  Evang.  61 .  Paul.  40.  Act.  et  Ep.  Cath.  34.—  VIII. 
Evang.  56.— IX  Ep.  Paul.  39.  Act.  et  Ep.  Cath.  33.— X.  Evang.  57. 
Paul.  41.  Act.  et  Ep.  Cath.  35.— XI.  Ep.  43. — XII.  Evang.  58.— 
XIII.  Act.  Ep.  Cath.  36.— XIV.  Act.  Ep.  Cath.  37.— XV.  Evang. 
A7.—XVI.  Evang.  Joann.  96.  Lastly  the  Velezian  readings  were  like- 
wise inserted.1 

As  to  the  rest,  the  editors  of  this  valuable  work  contented  themselves 
with  the  merit  of  laying  their  treasures  before  the  learned  world  with- 
out exercising  any  criticism  upon  them. 

I  They  havo  this  name  froxn  Peter  Faxard,  Marquis  of  Volei,  who  was  Raid 
to  have  collected  them  from  16  Greek  MSS.;  but  it  ia  now  ascertained  that  they 
were  extracted  from  tho  Vulgate  and  translated  into  Greek.  La  Cerda  firat  dis- 
closed this  in  his  Jdv.  Sacr.  Lugdun.  1626.  fol.  The  fraud  is  moat  folly  demon- 
strated by  Herbert  Marsh  in  the  Appendix  to  his  learned  Notes  on  Micbaelis'  In- 
trod.  Vol.  I. 
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Bat  the  numerous  variations  in  MSS.,  which  were  disclosed  by  this 
work,  disturbed  the  minds  of  many,  and  particularly,  it  would  appear, 
that  of  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Fell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford.  He 
entered  deeply  into  an  investigation  of  this  point,  collated  several  MSS. 
himself,  and  edited  a  New  Testament,  with  a  preface  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  his  readers.  It  appeared  with  the 
title:  7V/J  xctirtjg  dtuQqxfjg  anotvxa.  Novi  Testament  i  libri  omnes. 
Aecesserunt  paralltla  scripturte  loco,  necnon  varianUs  lectiones  ex  phis 
100  MSS  Codicibnsi,et  antiquis  versionibus  collects,  e  theatro  Sheldon- 
iano.  A.  D.  if DC  A XV.  8vo. 

He  used  as  its  basis,  as  he  says  in  the  Preface,  the  edition  of  Cur- 
cellseus,  in  which  he  found  Stephens'  readings  and  a  part  of  the  Wech- 
elian,  and  he  united  with  them  the  collections  in  the  London  Polyglot. 
He  himself,  moreover,  instituted  a  collation  of  12  hitherto  unexamined 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  he  procured  the  collation  of  two  in  the  li- 
brary at  Dublin,  of  four  others  from  France,  and  from  Thomas  Marshall  the 
readings  of  the  Coptic  and  Gothic  versions.  To  these  he  subjoined  the 
various  readings  which  Caryophilus  had  collected  from  22  Roman  MSS.1 

On  the  whole,  we  come  to  rather  unfavorable  conclusions  respecting 
the  hundred  MSS.  of  which  he  boasts  on  the  title  page,  since  the  Vele- 
zian  are  spurious,  and  those  of  the  Wechels  and  of  Stephens  arc  identi- 
cal. 

It  is  more  to  the  credit  of  this  prelate  that  he  incited  Mill  to  employ 
his  talents  upon  the  New  Testament,  constantly  animated  his  persever- 
ance and  energy,  and  afforded  him  his  own  efficient  aid  ;  that  he  did 
all  that  was  in  his  power  to  cast  his  own  work  into  the  back-ground,  and 
to  cause  himself  to  be  surpassed  by  another,  that  science  might  be  the 
gainer.  Mill  himself,  speaking  in  his  Prolegomena  of  the  death  of 
this  illustrious  man,  tells  with  deep  emotion,  what  a  noble  benefactor 
he  possessed  in  him,  and  how  much  aid  be  lost  by  his  decease. 

Mill  did  not  merely  collect  the  various  readings  and  write  them  be- 
side or  beneath  the  text  of  Stephens,  (for  he  took  Stephens'  third  edi- 
tion as  the  basis  of  his,)  without  stating  from  what  MSS.  they  came, 
where  these  MSS.  were  preserved,  and  what  were  their  peculiarities,  but 
he  told  the  locality  of  these  documents,  and  sometimes  the  numbers 
which  they  bore  in  the  various  libraries,  and  designated  each  by  a  pe- 
culiar mark  for  his  own  edition  under  which  he  quoted  its  readings,  so 
as  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  source  of  each  of  the  variations  he  pre- 
sented. He  moreover,  whenever  and  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  gave  an 
account  of  each  MS.,  as  to  its  age  and  peculiarities,  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  was  written  and  its  deficiencies.  He  did  not  collate  them  only 
here  and  there,  and  in  particular  passages,  but  in  general  made  a  con- 
tinued collation  of  them  from  beginning  to  end. 


l  John  Matth.  Caryophilos,  a  native  of  Crete,  collected  theie  readings  by  com- 
mand of  Urban  VIII.  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  in  an  edition  of  the  New 
Textament.  This  intention  was  dropped, and  Pensions  afterwards  published  them 
in  bis  Catena  in  Evang.  Marci.  Roma.  1C73.  folio.  These  readings  have  some- 
times been  regarded  as  twin-brothers  of  the  Velezian ;  but  Birch  discovered 
some  of  the  MSS.  which  Caryophilus  used,  and  has  thus  saved  hia  credit.  (Pro- 
Ug.  ad  IV.  Evang.  Haunut  1788.  p.  XXXVI.—XLIV.,  and  ProUg.  in  Var.  Led. 
Aa.  et  Epist.  p.  IX.  Haunia  1796.  8vc 
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By  these  peculiarities  his  undertaking  was  essentially  distinguished 
from  all  previous  ones,  and  led  the  world  to  a  detailed  acquaintance  with 
the  text,  its  various  fortunes  in  various  MSS.,  and  the  numerous  critical 
helps  from  which  a  more  perfect  exhibition  of  it  might  sometime  or  oth- 
er be  deduced. 

He  was  himself  deeply  sensible  of  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  proce- 
dure ;  he  would  not  go  to  work  like  his  predecessors,  blindly  and  at  ran- 
dom. He  could  decide  respecting  the  admissibility  of  MSS.  and  the 
importance  of  their  evidence  on  proper  grounds,  from  their  age  and  val- 
ue ;  or,  after  having  examined  so  considerable  a  number  of  MSS.,  it 
was  even  safe  for  him  to  determine  according  to  the  majority  of  voi- 
ces. 

He  had  besides,  by  his  great  familiarity  with  MSS.,  acquired  a  pecu- 
liar sagacity  in  detecting  additions,  interpolations  and  suspicious  altera- 
tions, by  which  his  decision  was  often  happily  directed. 

He  examined  anew  most  of  those  MSS.  which  Walton  collated  in  the 
English  libraries,  and  which  we  have  before  enumerated,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral of  those  from  which  Bp.  Fell  extracted  readings.  He  collated  be- 
sides Gosp.  50.— Gosp.  51.,  Paul.  38.,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  32. — Gosp.  52, 
53,  54,55 — Gosp.  60.,  Apoc.  10.— Gosp.  65,  66,  67,  68.— Gosp.  69., 
Paul.  37.,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  31.,  Apoc.  14.— Gosp.  70,  71,  75.  He  also 
obtained  from  others  collations  of  K.  Cyprius  and  Colbert.  Gosp.  27, 
28,  29,  30, 31,  32,  33.  and  Gosp.  91.  Thus  he  himself  examined  and 
extracted  readings  from  most  of  the  MSS.  (from  N.  45.  according  to 
Wetstein  and  Griesbach's  designations  up  to  seventy,)  of  the  Gospels  or 
whole  New  Testament  existing  in  England,  besides  procuring  the  col- 
lation of  many  foreign  ones  by  the  hands  of  others. 

In  Acts  he  collated  E  or  Laud.  3 ;  in  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  general- 
ly, and  the  Apocalypse,  the  following  :  26  Paul.  21  Acts,  Cath.  Ep. — 
28  Paul.  23  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  6  Apoc— 31  Paul.  25  Acts,  Cath.  Ep. 
7  Apoc.— 32  Paul.  26  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 33  Paul.  27  Acts,  Cath. 
Ep.— 34,  Paul.,  28,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  8  Apoc— 36  Paul.  30  Acts,  Cath. 
Ep — 47  Paul. — From  others  he  obtained  the  collation  of  E.  Sangcrm. 
Ep.—Colb.  17,  Paul.— 35  Paul.  29  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 44  Paul.  38 
Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 45  Paul.  39  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  11  Apoc— 46  Paul. 
40  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  12  Apoc.  Of  the  Evangeliaria  be  collated :  3—4 
—5-16-19-20—21. 

He  further  made  use  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  cita- 
tions of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  which  he  collected  with  great  indus- 
try. 

The  vast  treasure  which  our  indefatigable  scholar  had  thus  accumu- 
lated by  the  labor  of  thirty  years  he  presented  to  the  world  in  1707,  ac- 
companied by  excellent  Prolegomena.  Ozonii  e  theatro  Sheldoniano, 
fol. 

Mill  survived  but  a  few  days  the  completion  of  his  extremely  labori- 
ous and  meritorious  work,  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  and  better  era  in 
criticism. 

Soon  after,  Ludolph  Kuster  procured  the  collation  of  certain  MSS. 
at  Paris,  viz.  C  or  Ephram,  M  or  Des  Champs,  Evang.  9—10—11 
— 12 — 13—14—15,  according  to  Wetstein's  numeration.  He  procur- 
ed from  other  quarters  the  collation  of  Gosp.  78.  Griesb— Paul.  48, 
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Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  42,— Apoc.  13.   The  only  MS.  which  he  himself  colla- 
ted was  B.  Ep.  Pauti,  or  Bcemcrianus.    With  these  he  sought  to  give    f  .  N 
peculiar  recommendation  to  a  reprint  of  Mill's  work  under  his  superin-  J  -t'J 
tendence  at  Amsterdam  in  1710.  fbl.    This  edition  was  again  reprint- V 
ed  IdpsitB  I 723.  foL    Kuster's  merit  in  regard  to  this  edition  is  not  very 
great,  and  it  was  an  important  oversight  that  he  did  not  carefully  insert 
Mill's  Appendix. 

§  60. 

The  New  Testament  had  encountered  various  fortunes  in  other  coun- 
tries before  coming  to  Germany ;  and  meanwhile  no  one  of  our  country- 


had  acquired  any  considerable  reputation  by  his  labors  upon  it. 
Bengel  is  the  first  of  the  Germans  who  gained  honor  in  this  depart- 
ment of  learning.  He  was  occupied  for  several  years  during  his  minis- 
terial duties,  in  the  study  of  Mill's  New  Testament,  and  soon  consult- 
ed some  Latin  and  Greek  MSS.;  particularly  Evang.  83 — 84 — 85 — the 
two  last  of  which  contain  only  fragments  of  the  Gospels ;  also  Ed.  86 
at  Presburg,  97  of  John  and  the  Evangeliar.  24.  Also  54,  EpisL  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans,— 55,  Paul.,  46,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 53,  Paul.,  res- 
pecting which,  see  the  following  monograph:  "Cod.  Ufferibach.  qui 
fragm.  ad  Hebraos  continet,  recensus,  et  specimen  art  exscu/ptum  {by 
Dr.  Henke).  Hdmstadii  1800."— 52,  Paul.  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  45.,  Rev. 
16. — and  Augustanus  7,  "  chart  actus,  continens  Apocafypsin"  as  he 
says  "aim  extgesi  Andre*  Catsareensis"  which  Wetstein  andGriesbach 
neglected  to  mention  in  their  catalogues.  He  procured  through  oth- 
ers the  collation  of  Wetst.  87,  of  V,  one  of  the  Moscow  MSS.  of  Mat- 
thaei,  and  hasty  extracts  of  readings  from  Basil  E.  as  also  Ev.  Bos.  1 
and  2. 

But  his  merit  did  not  consist  in  this ;  he  collated  only  enough  to  de- 
velope  his  critical  talents.  But  he  was  not  indebted  to  circumstances  or 
to  valuable  aids;  his  merit  was  based  on  himself  and  his  own  genius. 

By  long  study  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  text,  and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  and 
habits  of  the  numerous  critical  documents  as  to  deduce  from  his  obser- 
vations new  principles  of  criticism  for  his  guidance. 

He  first  discovered  that  a  number  of  MSS.  coincided  in  certain  char- 
acteristics and  continued  tolerably  alike  throughout.  He  distinguish- 
ed for  the  time  being  two  families  of  MSS.,  one  of  which  he  called  the 
African  and  the  other  sometimes  the  Asiatic.  This  observation  led 
him  to  simplify  his  mode  of  procedure  in  criticism,  as  all  the  various 
testimonies  were  easily  referred  to  a  few  classes ;  and  thus  he  really  ob- 
tained rules,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  progress  of  criticism,  the 
influence  of  which  will  last  though  his  Bible  should  be  forgotten. 

His  edition  of  the  New  Testament  which  was  published  at  Tubin- 
gen by  Cotta  in  1734,  4to.,  exhibits  in  the  outset  nothing  more  than  the 
text  with  select  readings  in  the  margin  below ;  but  sn  Apparatus  follows 
the  text,  the  first  section  of  which  presents  rules  of  criticism,  the  se- 
cond details  authorities  for  the  selected  readings,  and  the  third  answers 
some  objections  which  might  be  made  to  his  undertaking. 

Meanwhile  a  young  and  active  man,  possessed  of  more  than  ordina- 
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ry  knowledge  and  qualifications  was  preparing  to  outstrip  the  Wurtem- 
burg  abbot  This  was  John  James  Wetstein  of  Basle.  He  had  in 
1730  announced  his  New  Testament  at  Amsterdam  by  Prolegomena,  of 
which  Bengel  had  taken  frequent  notice  ;  but  the  work  itself  first  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam  in  two  folio  volumes  in  1751-2. 

That  he  had  collected  around  him  the  whole  apparatus  of  his  prede- 
cessors is  very  evident ;  he  also  frequently  went  back  to  their  sources 
himself,  inspected  their  documents  with  his  own  eyes,  and  moreover  ex- 
amined and  collated  again  some  MSS.  which  Walton,  Fell  and  Mill  had 
used.  England  was  however  too  thoroughly  gleaned ;  he  therefore  di- 
rected his  eyes  to  France,  which  offered  him  new  treasures.  His  own 
native  city,  too,  furnished  him  with  some  fine  old  copies  which  were  not 
by  any  means  sufficiently  known. 

He  described  the  MSS.  and  designated  their  abode,  with  the  numbers 
which  they  bore  in  the  places  where  they  were.  It  is  true  he  did  not 
detail  their  character  and  peculiarities  with  the  minuteness  of  Mill ;  but 
he  carefully  investigated  their  age  and  determined  it  frequently  more  sa- 
gaciously, in  a  paleeographica]  view,  than  Mill.  He  likewise  gave  to 
each  of  them  in  his  edition  a  peculiar  mark  under  which  he  cites  its 
readings. 

We  will  not  speak  hereof  his  gleanings  or  hasty  examinations  in  Eng- 
land ;  they  constitute  the  smallest  part  of  his  merit  The  list  of  the 
MSS.  newly  collated  by  him  begins  with  a  splendid  document,  (for  we 
need  not  make  any  account  of  what  Kiister  extracted  from  it,)  viz.  C 
or  1905,  now  9  among  the  Paris  MSS.,  which  contains  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  though  with  great  chasms,  and  for  well  known  rea- 
sons is  well  adapted  to  subject  the  eyes  and  the  patience  to  severe  trial. 
Then  comes  E  of  the  Gospels,  or  Basiltcns.  VI.  21.  Of  more  modern 
MSS.  there  are  (in  the  order  of  their  numbers) :  1  Basils  New  Testa- 
ment, without  the  Apocalypse. — 2,  Gospels.  Of  the  Coislinian  MSS., 
34,  Gospels, — 35,  Gospels, — 18,  Paul.  14,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  17,  Rev. 
—36,  Gospels,— 37,  Gospels,— 38,  Gospels  23,  Paul.  19  Acts,  Cath. 
Ep.— -39,  Gospels, — 40,  Gospels,— 41,  Gospels  of  Matt  and  Mark  ; 
u  istos  octo  codices"  says  he,  qva  potui  diligentid  contuli."  He  further 
collated  72,  Gospels,  (before  the  MS.  went  to  England) — 89,  (in  Gries- 
bach  90,)  the  whole  New  Testament  with  the  exception  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, (which  however  he  made  use  of  only  in  the  Gospels) — 91,  (in 
Griesbach,  92,)  the  Gospel  of  Mark— 93,  (in  Griesbach  94.)  Mark  and 
Luke.  Likewise  Cod.  L,  which  fine  MS.,  however,  he  only  examined 
cursorily.  From  others  he  procured  44,  Gospels,— 73,  Gospels,— in 
Griesbach  73,  and  74. 

The  following  Evangeliaria  were  collated  anew  by  himself;  1—2 — 
7— 8— 9-10-11-12— 13-14-15-16— 17— all  Colbertine,  and  a 
Lectionarium,  Scaligeri  Gr<ec-Arab.,o(  the  Gospels,  Paul's  Ep.,  Acts, 
and  Cath.  Ep.,  throughout  n.  6. 

Of  the  Pauline  Epistles  he  collated  D,  or  Claromontanus,  twice; 
likewise  E,  or  Sanger  man.  and  F,  formerly  Augiensis,  a  fine  MS.  Be- 
sides, 2  Basil.,  Paul.,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep. — 4  Basil.,  Paul,  Acts,  Cath.Ep. 
—7  Basil.,  Paul.— 16  Paul.,  11  Acts  and  Cath.  Ep.,  4  Apoc.  Coisli- 
nian MSS.  besides  those  before  mentioned :  19  Paul.  16  Acts,  Cath. 
Ep.-20  Paul— 21  Paul.  17  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  19  Apoc.— 22  Paul.  18 
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Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  18  Apoc.  Also,  44  Paul.  38  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  Of  un- 
collated  English  MSS. :  25  Paul.— 26  Paul.,  21  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 27 
Paul.  Mill  was  indeed  acquainted  with  25  of  the  above,  but  does  not 
reckon  them  in  his  list  From  others  he  procured :  Paul.  G.  and  H. — 
Apoc.  26— 27— 28— and  Apoc.  B.  Basilianor.,  of  which  last  however 
he  could  make  but  little  additional  use.  In  the  whole  there  are  more 
than  forty  Codices  which  were  collected  by  him  for  the  first  time,  or  for 
the  first  time  properly,  without  reckoning  those  collations  which  be  pro- 
cured from  others.  Besides  the  ancient  versions  already  known,  he 
first  brought  forward  and  employed  the  Philoxenian  version. 

Opinions  have  been  different  in  regard  to  Wetstein's  accuracy,  as  al- 
so in  regard  to  his  conduct  and  creed,  and  even  his  learning.  He  was 
probably,  like  all  mortals,  not  always  equally  energetic  in  so  laborious 
and  dry  employments ;  but  when  it  was  worth  his  while,  e.  g.  in  respect  to 
Cod.  Cor  Ephraem,  he  achieved  wonders,  as  we  are  assured  byone  who 
has  followed  his  steps  with  care  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject1 
He  has,  however,  fallen  into  mistakes,  but  oftener  where  he  used  ma- 
terials furnished  by  others,  than  where  he  investigated  and  extracted  for 
himself. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  he  may  justly  be  blamed  for  not  adopting 
and  appreciating  Bengel's  excellent  rules  of  criticism. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  merit  of  Wets te in  is  too  commonly 
overlooked.  The  rich  collection  of  explanatory  passages  from  profane 
authors,  from  fathers  of  the  church  and  the  Rabbinical  writings,  which 
he  has  incorporated  into  his  New  Testament,  evinces  a  mind  which  of- 
ten saw  further  than  the  ezegrtes  of  his  time,  and  perhaps,  too,  than 
some  celebrated  men  of  learning  after  him.  I  meddle  not  here  with 
the  doctrinal  disputes  in  which  he  was  involved.  If  he  was  a  heretic  in 
the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran,  he  may  have  been  one  too,  in  the  Catho- 
lic church ;  but  even  where  no  doctrine  is  directly  involved,  we  may  see 
from  his  collections,  although  he  seldom  expresses  his  own  opinion, 
what  were  the  views  of  a  man  who  noted  such  parallel  passages  and  se- 
lected them  from  his  multifarious  reading. 

May  it  not  be  in  retaliation  for  the  harsh  judgments  which  he  allow- 
ed himself  to  pass  upon  others,  that  he  has  sometimes  been  censured  by 
those  who  have  derived  most  benefit  from  his  labors  T  'It  was  a  lament- 
able fate  for  a  gifted  and  uncommonly  learned  man,  that  his  native  city, 
of  which  he  was  an  ornament,  did  not  appreciate  him  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  after  his  death  he  was  taken  to  task  by  those  who  enjoy- 
ed the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

Shortly  afterwards  Germany  acquired  a  scholar  who  converted  Wet- 
stein's treasure  to  general  use  and  even  added  to  it ;  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  carry  out  the  critical  observa- 
tions of  Bengel.  He  confirmed  the  existence  of  certain  recensions,  which 
were  followed  by  existing  MSS.  He  speaks  particularly  of  two  of  these, 
viz.  the  Alexandrian,  as  he  terms  it,  and  the  Western ;  and  alludes  also 
to  a  third,  which  in  his  opinion  was  of  more  modern  date  than  the  oth- 
ers, and  probably  of  Constantinopolitan  origin.  In  the  practical  exer- 
cise of  criticism  he  excelled  Bengel  in  this  respect,  that  he  had  a  finer 
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perception  of  the  manner  of  individual  writers  and  their  peculiarities  of 
diction,  and  selected  his  readings  accordingly.    It  is  easily  seen  that  I 
am  speaking  of  John  James  Griesbach. 

His  gleanings  after  Wetstein's  collations  and  the  new  collations  which 
he  instituted,  are  treated  at  length  in  his  Symbolm  Critica.  Hala.  1785. 
and  Vol  II.  1793,  which  although  published  later  than  his  New  Testa- 
ment, may  be  regarded  as  the  preface  to  it.  His  New  Testament  ap- 
peared at  Halle  in  two  octavo  volumes ;  the  first  in  1777,  the  second 
earlier,  in  1775. 

With  this  Testament  I  have  gained  a  very  familiar  acquaintance,  and 
when  a  young  student,  and  not  able  always  to  use  Welstein  as  1  wish- 
ed, compared  with  it  many  folio  volumes  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  various  phenomena  of  the  text 
and  their  geographical  relations.  It  was  sometimes  a  source  of  perplex- 
ity that,  when  two  readings  are  presented,  one  in  the  text  and  the  oth- 
er in  the  margin  between  the  text  and  the  authorities,  it  is  not  always 
apparent  for  which  of  the  two  readings  the  authorities  enumerated  below 
are  cited.  Otherwise  it  was,  as  a  manual,  a  perfect  work  for  the  time 
when  it  appeared. 

But  it  did  not  long  continue  thus  valuable,  for  the  industry  of  learned 
men  was  employed  every  where  in  searching  for  and  bringing  to  light 
;  ^  critical  documents.  Christian  Frederick  Alattbaji,  Prof,  of  Profane 
Literature  in  the  University  at  Moscow,  endeavored  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  his  residence  in  a  place  rich  in  MSS.,  and  made  the  world 
acquainted  with  many  treasures  of  this  kind  which,  but  for  him,  would 
have  long  laid  in  obscurity,  and  probably  never  have  been  presented  to 
the  world  with  so  much  accuracy. 

Among  a  multitude  of  learned  labors,  by  which  the  cause  of  classi- 
cal and  patristical  literature  has  been  advanced,  he  collated  with  indefa- 
tigable application  the  MSS.  which  were  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  or  preserved  in  other  Libraries  in  Moscow.1  In  hie 
preface  to  the  Catholic  Epistles  he  names  more  than  seventy  MSS. 
which  were  within  his  reach ;  in  the  preface  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, these  were  increased  to  eighty-one.  They  soon  rose  still  high- 
er, and,  with  those  which  he  collated  after  his  return  to  Germany,  amount- 
ed in  all  to  one  hundred  and  three  Greek  MSS.  True,  many  of  these 
contain  only  some  one  of  the  Evangelists,  or  a  few  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  some  even  mere  fragments ;  but  among  them  are  MSS.  like  k  and 
/,  comprehending  the  whole  New  Testament,  some  a  half,  and  some  a 
third,  viz.  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Epistles.  A  number  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly valdable  from  their  antiquity,  as  V  and  g.  Moreover  he  selected 
useful  annotations  from  such  MSS.  as  were  furnished  with  Scholia. 
The  whole  of  this  collection  he  published  in  twelve  volumes  8vo.  from 
1782—8. 

He  did  not  consult  his  MSS.  in  individual  passages  merely,  but  ex- 
amined them  carefully  throughout.  He  also  gave  good  descriptions  of 
them,  and  presented  engraved  specimens  of  several,  by  which  he  has  very 
much  embellished  his  work,  and  also  rendered  it  much  more  useful,  as 


1  At  the  end  of  the  Epist.  ad  Tkessalonie,  p.  272,  he  givei  an  account  "rfe  bib- 
Uothtci*  et  codicibus  .V.  T.  Mo*quensibus  in  genere." 
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by  ibese  aids  he  has  facilitated  the  experienced  reader's  judgment  in 
regard  to  them. 

No  one  can  deny  that  he  has  acquired  distinguished  and  imperishable 
merit  in  New  Testament  criticism.  I  can  easily  comprehend  how  a 
man  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  labor  of  this  kind,  should 
be  so  sensitive  in  regard  to  every  slight  censure;  and  therefore  I  suppress 
the  wishes  which  I  have  felt  in  regard  to  him.  It  has  always,  however, 
been  my  earnest  desire  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  expunge  certain  vi- 
olent passages  from  his  work,  that  none  of  those  who  come  after  us  may 
be  disturbed  in  their  esteem  of  a  man  who  has  so  many  valid  claims 
to  it 

He  had  not  yet  published  his  last  volume,  when  Chs.  Alter,  Profes- 
sor in  the  Vienna  Gymnasium,  appeared  before  the  public  with 23  Greek 
MSS.  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library.  He  took  for  tbe  basis  of  his 
collation  the  MS.  Lambtc.  N.  L,  (Nessel  N.  XXIII,  and  in  Griesbach 
218,)  which  comprehends,  together  with  the  Old,  the  whole  of  the  New  > 
Testament,  excepting  that  it  is  defective  from  Rev.  XIII  to  the  end. 
This  MS.  he  printed  entire  in  his  1st  vol.,  except  the  passages  where  it 
is  manifestly  erroneous,  which  he  supplied  from  Stephens'  first  edition. 
Yet,  that  we  might  have  the  Codex  as  it  is,  entire,  he  subjoined  these 
errors  also  in  the  appendix. 

With  this,  in  a  2d  and  3d  Vol.,  he  collated  the  following  MSS. ;  two 
containing  the  whole  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  Wet- 
stein  N.  3  and  Wetstein  75,  (in  Griesbach  76.)  from  which  last  Gerhard 
von  Mastricht  extracted  readings  in  a  superficial  manner.  Moreover, 
eight  copies  of  tbe  four  Gospels,  one  of  Matthew  and  the  celebrated 
fragment  of  Lnke,  marked  in  Wetstein,  N.%  and  two  Evangtlistaria. 
Besides  these,  four  copies  of  the  Acts,  Paul  and  the  Cath.  Ep.,  one  of 
which  contained  the  Apocalypse  also ;  one  MS.  with  12  Pauline  Epis- 
tles; and  two  with  the  Apocalypse  alone.  To  all  this  he  added  a  new  col- 
lation  of  tbe  printed  Coptic  text  and  of  some  MSS.  of  the  Sclavonic  ver- 
sion ;  also  some  readings  from  the  old  Latin  version. 

A  description  of  most  of  these  MSS.,  together  with  some  specimens 
of  them,  had  been  given  by  Hermann  Trescbow  in  his  "  Tentamen  des~ 
criptionis  codicum  vet.  aliquot  Gracorum  Novi  Ftederis  Msptorum,  qui 
in  bibhotheta  Casarea  Vmdobonensi  asservantur."  Haunie  1773, 8vo. 
Respecting  those  which  Treschow  has  not  described  as  e.  g.,  JLambec. 
XXVIH.  XXXII.  XXXIII.,  we  might  reasonably  have  expected  some 
information  from  the  editor.  The  plan  of  this  work,  too,  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  use  of  it  is  extremely  inconvenient  It  is  well  known, 
likewise,  that  Birch  has  examined  some  of  these  MSS.  anew,  and  has 
occasionally  presented  us  with  readings  from  them  which  are  not  upon 
AJter's  list,  so  that,  it  seems  to  me,  Birch  should  have  the  praise  of 
superior  accuracy.  Notwithstanding,  Alter's  "Novum  Testamentum 
Vindobonense"  drawn  wholly  from  the  treasures  of  the  Royal  Library, 
is  a  beautiful  work.  It  appeared  under  the  title :  "Nov.  Testam.  ad 
cndicem  Vindobonens.  Grace  expression,  varietatem  lectionis  addidit 
Carobts  Alter.  Vienna  1787."  8vo.  3  vols. 

This  was  indeed  a  golden  age  of  criticism,  when  the  learned  emulat- 
ed each  other  in  drawing  forth  MSS.  from  their  concealment  and  pre- 
senting them  to  the  general  use  of  the  world.    Among  these  learned 
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men  Andrew  Birch,  Prof,  at  Copenhagen,  claims  peculiar  merit.  He 
examined  a  great  number  of  MSS.  for  the  Royal  Danish  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  Some  he  collated  partially;  others,  which  seemed  to  be 
most  deserving  of  such  pains,  throughout  First  on  the  list  is  the  cele- 
brated Vatican  MS.  1200,  called  B  in  Criticism,  to  which  he  devoted 
especial  pains  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  Acts,  toe  Pau- 
line and  Catholio  Epistles.  He  obtained  through  Woide  the  collation  of 
Luke  and  John  which.had  been  made  for  Bentley.  He  likewise  colla- 
ted twice  Cod.  Vat.  354.  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  949  in  uncial  char- 
acters; Cod.  Vat.  1067,  likewise  in  uncial  characters ;  Cod.  Vat.  349. 
of  the  Gospels ;  Cod.  Vat.  360 ;  Urbino-  Vat.  2,  the  Gospels,  (which 
were  taken  according  to  the  subscription  from  a  very  ancient  copy,)  twice 
carefully,— not  to  speak  of  the  readings  he  extracted  from  the  Roman 
MSS.,  from  those  of  the  Vienna  Library,  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  and  those  at  Florence,  or  which  he  obtained  through  Molden- 
hauer  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial,  and  through  Hensler  from  the 
Library  at  Copenhagen.  Adlef  also  enriched  his  collection  by  collating 
for  him  the  Gospels  in  the  Syro-Hierosolymitan  version,  as  he  denomi- 
nates it,  and  by  various  readings  from  the  other  Syriac  versions.  Birch 
has  given  a  description  of  the  MSS.  and  criticisms  upon  them  in  the 
copious  Prolegomena  which  precede  his  work.  It  appeared  with  much 
typographical  elegance  under  the  following  title :  "  Quatuor  Evangelia 
Grace  cum  variantibus  a  teztu  Uctionibus  codd.  MSS.  Bibliotheca  Va- 
tican* t  Barberina,  Laurentiana,  Vindobonensis,  Escurialensis,  Hau- 
niensis  Regia,  quibus  accedunt  Uctiones  versionum  St/rarum,  Veteris, 
Philoreniana  et  Hierosolymitana.  Jussu  tt  sumtibus  Regis  edidit  An- 
dreas Birch.  Haunim.  A.  MDCCLXXXVJII.  Excud.  /.  F.  Schultz. 
Univ.  Typogr.  4to. 

A  large  number  of  copies  of  this  1st  vol.,  and  the  materials  prepared 
for  the  2d.,  were  destroyed  by  the  unfortunate  fire  at  Copenhagen  in 
June  1795.  Birch  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form  his  colla- 
tions of  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles,  as  also  of  the  Apo- 
calypse.1 

Besides  the  Vat  MSS.  1209  and  1210,  the  collation  of  which  is  con- 
tinued in  these  volumes,  Vat.  367,  a  very  remarkable  MS.  of  the  Acts, 
the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles,  is  collated  with  peculiar  care ;  also 
Pio-  Vat.  50  and  Alexandrino-  Vat.  29,  of  which  last  the  portion  beyond 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  has  been  destroyed.  Besides  these,  Bor- 
gian.  4  and  Vend.  10,  which  include  the  Apocalypse,  were  completely 
collated  by  Engelbreth.  The  MSS.  moreover,  in  the  Vienna  and  oth- 
er libraries,  which  were  examined  only  in  particular  chapters  or  Epistles, 
are  very  numerous. 

Of  the  Apocalypse  the  following,  besides  the  two  already  named,  were 
collated  throughout :  For.  366,  Vat.  579,  Vat.  1136,  Vat.  1166,i4fcr.- 
Vat.  68,  Pio-  Vat.  50. 


1  "Varuc  lectiones  ad  tertum  Act.  App.  Em>.  Caih.  et  Pauli  e  codd.  Greeds  MSS. 
Biblioth.  Vatican*  etc.  collect*  et  edit*  ab  Andrea  Birch  S.  S.  Tk.  Doctore  et  Pro- 
fess, etc.  Hauni*.  A.  C.  MDCCXCVIIL"  8t». 

"  Varia.  Uctiones  ad  tatum  Apocalypse  ex  codd.  Gratis  MSS.  etc.  collecta  et  ed- 
xut  ab  Andrea  Birch  etc.  Hauni*  A.  C.  MDCCC.  prostant  apud  Proft  et  Starch." 
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The  treasure  of  critical  apparatus  which  had  been  thus  accumulat- 
ing was  condensed,  methodically  arranged,  and  incorporated  into  anew 
edition  of  the  Gr.  Test,  by  a  man  whose  uncommon  qualifications  for 
critical  works  of  this  kind  we  have  before  stated.  With  this  work  he 
adorned  the  evening  of  a  laborious  and  praiseworthy  life,  and  in  it  he 
left  behind  him  an  honorable  memorial,  which  may  perhaps  be  surpassed 
in  respect  to  the  critical  materials  it  contains,  (for  these  are  daily  increas- 
ing,) but  hardly  in  regard  to  delicate  and  accurate  criticism.  It  is  en- 
titled :  "Novum  Text  amentum  Greece.  Teztum  ad  /idem  codicum,  version- 
urn  et  pairum  recensuit  et  Uetionis  varutatem  adjecit  D.  Jo.  Joe.  Qriu~ 
bach.  Vohtmen  I,  IV  Evangelia  complectens.  Editio  secunda,  emenda- 
tior  multoque  locupletior.  HdUe  Saxon,  ap.  J.  Jac.  Curtii  haredes  et 
Londini  opud  Petrum  Elmsly.  1796."  8vo.  The  2d  vol.:  "  Nov.  Tes- 
tarn."  (as  before)  "volum.  Hd  Acta,  Epistolas  App.,cum  Apocalypsi 
eomplectens.  Edit.  see.  Halat  Saxon,  et  Londini  apud  Payne  et  Mack- 
inlay.  1806. 

The  critical  principles  by  which  he  was  guided,  he  has  unfolded  in 
his  Commentarim  Criticus  in  teztum  Novi  Testamenti.  Particula  Itna 
Jen*  MDCCCII.  Particula  II.  Jenas  MDCCCXL  Both  parts  ex- 
tend no  further  than  through  Matthew  and  Mark. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


VERSIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


§  61. 

It  was  by  the  means  we  hare  been  considering,  that  the  Greek  text 
was  handed  down  to  us  through  a  course  of  centuries  after  its  first  pub- 
lication ;  thus  were  its  copies  multiplied  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing ;  such  are  the  pains  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  to  re- 
store it  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original  state,  which  had  been  so  greatly 
changed  by  the  course  of  time ;  and  such  are  the  preparations  which 
have  been  made  for  the  future,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  one  day 
accomplish  what  has  not  yet  been  done. 

But  we  are  in  possession  of  documents  which  are  much  more  an- 
cient than  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  are  of  peculiar  value  in  promoting  our 
object  They  are  not  in  Greek,  but  in  the  languages  of  foreign  nations; 
and  could  not,  alone,  restore  to  us  a  single  Greek  sentence,  if  the  ori- 
ginal were  lost. 

The  original  has  been  preserved :  but,  through  the  discrepancies  of 
MSS.,  it  is  so  unlike  itself,  that  we  are  obliged  at  the  outset  to  enquire 
what  we  shall  select,  and  what  discard.  Now  as  we  have  before  our 
eyes  the  Greek  clauses  and  expressions  respecting  the  choice  or  rejec- 
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tion  of  which  we  are  frequently  in  doubt,  the  documents  we  have  men- 
tioned may  inform  us  whether  their  authors  read  a  particular  clause,  or 
what  phraseology  or  arrangement  they  found  in  the  Greek  copies  of 
their  day  from  which  the  versions  were  made. 

This  is  the  service  which  may  be  rendered  us  by  the  ancient  versions ; 
to  this  extent  are  they  of  use  in  criticism ;  and,  so  far  as  the  antiquity 
of  the  testimony  merits  regard,  some  of  them  will  even  surpass  the  MSS. 
in  authority.  We  are  disposed,  too,  to  ascribe  to  them  further  an|eze- 
geiical  value  in  respect  to  obscure  passages,  because  their  authors  were 
pretty  near  the  period,  the  place  of  residence,  and  the  mode  of  thinking 
of  the  Biblical  writers. 

This  however  can  be  the  prerogative  of  immediate  versions  only  ;  for 
the  mediate,  i.  e.  those  which  were  themselves  made  from  versions,  many 
indeed  present  the  readings  of  the  mother-version  from  which  they 
sprang,  but  not  those  of  the  Greek  text.  They  may,  too,  contribute  to 
explain  their  mother-version,  but  not  the  original  text,  for  this  they  do 
not  express.  Above  all,  however,  the  editions  of  these  versions  must  be 
prepared  with  such  ability  and  critical  fidelity,  that  we  can  rely  upon 
their  accuracy. 

We  propose  to  arrange  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  belong ;  to  speak  first  of  the  Asiatic,  then  of  the 
African,  and  lastly  of  those  which  originated  in  Europe. 


8YRIAC  VERSIONS 


THE  FIRST  AND  MOST  ANCIENT  OF  THEM. 


§  02. 

Among  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament  possessed  by  the  Syrians 
in  their  native  language,  the  Peschito,  according  to  their  unanimous  de- 


claration, is  the  oldest.  It  is  called  l&i«°>  ,  i.  e.  the  Literal,  as  some 

will  have  it,  in  order  to  denote  its  distinguish'ng  characteristic  Yet  it 
is  by  no  means  strictly  literal ;  but,  without  detriment  to  its  fidelity,  it 
exhibits  a  freedom  inconsistent,  it  would  seem,  with  this  designation,  or 
at  least  with  the  signification  attributed  to  it  Abulfaragius,  therefore, 
inclines  to  another  interpretation  of  this  word,  and  holds  that  this  ep- 
ithet was  applied  to  it  because  it  regards  accuracy  more  than  beauty 
and  elegance  of  language.1 

With  the  Jews,  every  representation  of  words  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  a 
fcir^n .  In  the  sacred  books,  however,  they  maintain  a  double  sense  of 
the  words  ;  viz.  tDVSD,  the  bare  literal  sense,  and  W^O,  the  learned, 

1  Greg.  Abulf&ragit  Hist.  Dynast.  Dyn.  VI.  p.  100,  Arabic  tsxt. 
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Allegorical  sense.1  The  Chaldee  form  of  DTCB  is  u^c  and  the  Syriac 
kd^zd.  The  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  clearly  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  therefore  was  most  probably  made  by  the  Jews, 
from  whom  it  received  its  name.  When  the  New  Testament  was  ad- 
ded it  was  included  with  it  under  the  same  denomination. 

The  Chaldee  Targums  (we  speak  of  the  two  oldest)  were  easily  ex- 
ecuted. Generally  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  change  the  words,  but 
only  their  form ;  the  Syriac,  however,  was  frequently  (breed  to  choose 
other  expressions  and  to  follow  its  own  grammatical  construction,  so 
that  the  version  differed  from  the  preceding  Targums,  and  as  it  exhibit- 
ed the  sense  it  became  DTOD,  and  from  this  characteristic,  I  imagine, 

was  called 

■ 

The  translator  made  his  version  from  the  Greek.  This  is  proved  by 
the  many  words  which  he  has  retained  from  the  Greek  exactly  in  the  po- 
sition which  they  occupy  in  the  original,  although  frequently  he  might 
have  used  a  pure  Syriac  expression.  I  have  no  where  found  so  many 
of  these  as  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  is  hence  most  prop- 
er to  be  cited  as  a  specimen.  V.  II,  12,  scq.  rtytfaoiv.  6,  r*^r).  7,  ay- 
gog,  S**og.  19,  fitjfia.  27,  or  gamut  at,  ontTgu.  23,  jAa.ut'j.  30,  jrpda- 
amo*.*  38,  XyoraL  48,  anoyyog — no  Jess  than  eleven  words,  all  of  which, 
except  the  title  nytpaiv,  the  Syriac  translator  had  in  his  own  language; 
and  even  for  this  last,  as  well  as  for  the  rest,  he  might  probably  have 
found  an  equivalent  expression,  if  not  an  exactly  correspondent  one. 

It  is  not  denied  that  these  words  were  current  in  Syria  after  the  do- 
minion of  the  Seleucida ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he  would 
have  used  every  one  of  these  foreign  words  in  preference  to  those  of  his 
mother-tongue,  so  frequently  and  exactly  as  they  occur  in  the  Greek 
Gospel,  unless  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  led  to  do  it  by  the  Greek 
text  which  lay  before  him.  In  this  chapter,  moreover,  Matthew  has 
transferred  some  words  from  the  Latin  to  the  Greek,  e.  g.  v.  26,  qgaytl- 
lu>oag.  27,  noatxdtQiov.  65,  66,  novotatdia,  which  the  Syrian  faithfully 
transferred.  This  custom  prevails  throughout  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  whole  proves  more  fully  what  we  have  inferred  from  a  single  chap- 
ter of  Matthew. 

The  translator  has  also  now  and  then  committed  mistakes  which  could 
have  been  occasioned  only  by  the  Greek  text ;  e.  g.  Matt.  11:  10,  xat 
(dixaioi&Tj  ao<f  la  dno  tcHv  xtuvrnv  avtijg,  he  translates,  by  her  works, 
having  read  i^w*  for  t«'x*<»v  ;  in  Matt-  23 :  26,  he  renders  trjg  nag- 
oxpidag  by  rim  or  handle,  which  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  not  read 
axpidog,  or  rather  the  unusual  form  nagaxpidog;  in  Mark  6:  1,  he  read 
iuoMujirtjoav  for  jxolovftijoav ;  and  in  Luke  12:  42,  tg^txpsv  fbrtg- 
faltv.    In  Luke  5:  10,  also,  the  translation  of  tap  faygiov  is  remark- 

1  Hottinger,  Thesaurus  Philologic  tea  Claris  Sac.  Scripture,  Edit.  III.  in  L. 
I.  e.  II.  sect.  7.  Da  sensu  sac.  script,  p.  233— 37.  Schickard,  Bechinath  Ha  pern  s- 
chim.  Disput.  Vita.  p.  116.  Buxtorf.  Lexic.  Talmud.  Rabbin. 

a  The  reading  which  he  had  here  was  tpnrvoarrK  (if  rd  rrpoWrw  avrov, 
which  is  also  given  by  Cod.  FerceMcn*,  and  Veronals,  in  Blancbini. 
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able ;  thou  shalt  catch  to  life.  In  Acts  9:  1,  he  read  tftnXtng- instead  of 
ipn¥t<o*  ;  and  16:  29,  ai&qoag,  setting  on fire,  for  aizqoag,  asking.  A 
singular  mistake  occurs  in  Acts  16: 7,  where  he  read  instead  of  opopa- 
r*  /ovotov  at§o(Atvov,  the  words,  by  the  name  of  Titus  the  pious. 
Hence  he  divided  thus :  ONOMA-  T1IO  T2-  TO  T-2EB0MEN0  Tr 
and  prolonged  the  stroke  at  the  top  of  the  second  V  in  TI1072, 
so  as  to  make  t  TJ TO  TX  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  2:  18,  he 
changes  dtaytpovia  into  ov/uaVpoyro ;  in  Galat.  2:  2,  he  must  have 
read  xarMv  to7q  dox  instead  of  xar  idiaw  xoig  doxovoi,  for  he 

9        x  T 

translated  it  ot£uq.m  I  showed  it  etc. ;  in  Eph.  6:  12,  he  changes  inov- 

oaviou;  into  vnovgavioig ;  and  in  Philipp.  2:  16,  Xoyov  £oj^  into  xonor 
fai^.  In  James  2:  13,  KATAKA TXA TA1EAE02,  he  joined  the 
last  syllable  of  the  verb  to  iXtog  and  read  instead  of  A I  the  preposi- 
tion AJ—AJEAE02,  and  instead  of  KATAKATXAT,  KATAT- 
XETE,  thus  obtaining  xaxav%tze  dt,}  tXtog  xgloeog  which  sense  he 
expresses  in  his  version. 

$  64. 

So  far  as  is  known,  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Pcschito,  one  alone  excepted, 
contain  only  the  following  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  viz.  that  of  James, 
the  first  of  Peter  and  the  first  of  John  ;  i.  e.  four  less  than  the  Greek 
MSS.  The  Apocalypse  likewise  is  wanting.  The  four  other  Epistles 
in  the  Syriac  version,  the  2d  of  Peter,  2d  and  3d  of  John,  and  Jude,  are 
not  by  any  means  on  a  level  with  the  Peschito,  either  in  the  mode  of 
representing  the  original  in  a  foreign  tongue  or  in  its  other  characteris- 
tics. They  are  constrained  and  laboriously  literal,  evincing  no  regard 
to  purity  of  diction,  no  very  clear  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  no  great  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  translator.  Pocock 
found  them  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  contained  the 
Acts  and  the  three  universally  acknowledged  Catholic  Epistles,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  version,  together  with  those  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
which  he  published  separately.1 

Dionysius  Bar  Salibi,  a  Syriac  writer  of  the  12th  century,  says  in  his 
observations  on  the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  in  the 
Preface  to  the  2d  of  Peter :  "The  2d  Epistle  of  Peter  was  not  translat- 
ed with  the  other  Scriptures  which  were  anciently  rendered  into  the  Sy- 
riac, and  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  version  of  Bishop  Thomas  of  Char- 
kel."2 

It  is  stated  at  an  earlier  period  by  Cosmas,  an  Egyptian  scholar  in  the 


1  After  three  lines  of  Syriac  follows  the  remainder  of  the  title  :  "  Epistoltt 
quatuor,  Petri  secunda,  Johannis  secunda  et  tertia,  et  Jud«e,fratris  Jacobi,  una,  ex 
ceUberr.  Bibliotlieca  Bodleiana  Ozon.  MS.  ertmplari  nunc  primum  deprompUt,  el 
character e  Hebron,  versione  Iditina,  notisque  quibusdam  instgnibr,  operd  et  studio 
Edwardi  Pocock,  Angli-  Oxoniensis.  Lupdun.  Bat.  ex  officina  Bonavent.  et  Abrah. 
Elzevir.  Acad.  Typogr.  A.  1630."  4to.  From  this  edition,  according  to  a  work  of 
Antony  Vitre  against  Gabr.  Sionita,  these  four  Epistles  were  inserted  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot;  the  differences  between  the  two  are  only  arbitrary  alterations 
by  Sionita. 

8  Pocock  in  Pr»f.  ad  qaatnor  Epist.  Cath.  Comp.  Htssencamp's  "Atmcrk.  uber 
die  letzten  \\.dcr  Eiid.  dts  Uofr.  Michatliar  p.  14, 15. 
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middle  of  the  Gth  century,  called  Ittdicoplcustes  from  bis  oriental  travels, 
that  only  three  Catholic  Epistles  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Syrians, 
viz.  that  of  James,  the  first  of  Peter  and  the  first  of  John  J 

To  revert  to  Dionysius  Bar  Salibi,  he  asserts  that  these  epistles  were 
found  only  in  the  version  of  Bishop  Thomas  of  Charkel,  meaning  the 
Phiioxenian,  which,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  revised  by  Thomas  of  Char- 
kel, who  was  subsequently  bishop  of  Germanicia.  Certainly,  then,  Bar 
Salibi  knew  nothing  of  the  Epistles  which  since  Pocock's  time  have 
been  introduced  into  editions  of  the  Pescbito,  for,  though  they  some- 
times resemble  the  Epistles  in  the  Phiioxenian  version,  they  differ  from 
them  very  much  in  their  readings,  in  the  choice  of  words  and  in  the 
freedom  of  manner. 

Or  if  the  words  of  Bar  Salibi  be  supposed  to  mean  that  Thomas  made 
a  translation  of  his  own  of  the  epistles  of  which  we  are  speaking,  his 
declaration  would  be  untrue  in  another  way  ;  for  they  were  not  to  be 
(bund  merely  in  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Charkel,  but  also  in  the 
Phiioxenian.  It  is  therefore  every  way  most  probable  that  Bar  Salibi 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  version  of  the  four  Epistles  which  is  now 
printed  with  the  editions  of  the  Peschito. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  Apocalypse,  too,  is  wanting  in 
MSS.  of  the  Peschito.  At  least,  that  which  appears  at  the  end  of  some 
editions  of  the  Peschito  is  certainly  no  part  of  this  version,  as  is  evident 
from  its  internal  character.  The  mode  of  translation  resembles  rather 
that  of  the  four  Catholic  Epistles  just  mentioned;  e.  g.  in  the  custom  of 

expressing  o\  *i,  to,  by  coi  v  qjot  *  etc.  which  frequently  happens  so 

many  times  in  a  single  verse  as  to  be  absurd ;  e.  g.  in  Rev.  5: 5,  where 
it  occurs  four  times  and  is  needed  only  once ;  so  too  in  the  especial  care 

taken  to  express  fori  and  thl  by  A*J  and  vooiOi£b|  ;  also  in  the  un- 

grammatical  omission  of  all  suffixes  to  nouns  and  verbs,  which,  in  order 
to  give  the  force  of  avrog,  autij  in  Greek,  are  followed  by  the  particle 

,  as  happens  in  Rev.  2:  13,  no  less  than  five  times. 

w 

If  this  version  be  not  the  Phiioxenian,  it  certainly  arose  from  it. 
Learned  men,  indeed,  say  that  it  neither  agrees  exactly  with  it,  nor  is 
entirely  different  from  it.  I  cannot  surmise  on  what  they  found  their 
assertion,  for  the  Apocalypse  of  Philoxenus  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
MSS.  of  his  version  hitherto  discovered.  The  description  given  of  the 
MS.  from  which  it  was  first  published  reminds  us  of  the  Phiioxenian 
version.  "Versuum  distinctiones,"  it  is  said,  "libellus  iste  proprie  ha- 
bet  nullas,  et  nec  capitum ;  nisi  qus  a  lectore  quod  am,  nescio  quo,  nos- 
tris  numeris  adscripta  fuerunt.  Sen tenti arum  tamen  distinctiones 
habet  variast  quarum  quaedam  longiores,  alias  breviores  periodos  dis- 
cernere  videtur,  quas  nos  hie  non  gravate  omisimus.tum  quiatypograph- 
us  iis  carebat,  turn  quia  nos  certum  earum  usum  non  deprehendebamus. 
Aliquando  enira  totapagina  habet  nuUam,  interdum  una  mull  as,  ac  non- 


1  CoMinas  Indicopl.  Dt  Mund.  L.  VII.  in  Galland's  Biblioth.  Patr.  T.  XI.  p. 
535.  Ilaod  2voon  Si  tl  ftrj  cu  roue  pAvtu  ai  tr^oyty^afifiiva*  ov%  Uqioxovrtu . 
AlyvSi  }Ia#wftov,  Ilfrpoi,  xal'Iutdvvov. 
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nunquam  sine  ulla  sentential  distinctione  solius  elegantia?  causa  cumu- 
late, priores  quatuor  punctis  rubris,  circulum  nigrum  ovaU  forma 
constantem,  quadrangulari  forma  eontinentibus  :  posteriores  quatuor 
solummodo  punctis ,  duobus  rectis  rubris,  aliis  transversis  nigris,  pingun- 
ttir.  Alias  etiam  alitor  insigniuntur  etc."  And  some  pages  after :  "Non 
est  autem  dissimulandum  in  ipsius  autographi  margine  errata  varia  a 
lectore  quod  am,  neacio  quo,  sed  alia  manu,  alio  atramento  emendata 
coospici :  item  verba  quadam  in  autographo  oecurrisse  redundantia  aui 
bis  scripta,  quae  manifesto  sensutn  vitiarent,  quaj  nos  rcsecuimus." 

The  MS.  was  written  by  one  Caspar  of  India,  as  be  calls  himself  at 
the  end  of  it.1  He,  however,  resided  in  the  West,  it  would  seem,  and 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Congregatio  dc  propaganda  fide.  The  Li- 
brary of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle  contains  a  MS.  Liturgy  of  the 
Chaldec  form,  in  Syriac  characters,  to  which  an  ancient  hand  has  given 
the  following  title :  "  Ordo  baptizandi  juxta  ritum  Chaldaorum  lingua 
ChaUlaica  ....  descriptus  per  Gaspar  dc  Malavar,  Indian,  .  .  .  Ro- 
ma,  menseJuUi,  MDLXXX."8  The  name  and  country  of  the  copyist 
aro  the  same  in  both  ;  a  comparison  of  the  characters  would  be  deci- 
sive. 

The  present  printed  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  younger  Scaliger ;  from  him  it  went  to  the  library  of  Ley- 
den  University.  From  this  MS.  it  was  published  by  Louis  de  Dieu,  from 
whose  preface  the  description  of  it  given  above  was  extracted.3  The 
text  was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  Parisian  and  London  Polyglots, 
and  has  been  appended  to  some  editions  of  the  Peschito. 

$  65. 

The  copies  of  the  old  Syriac  version,  therefore,  did  not,  at  least  after 
the  6th  century,  contain  the  2d  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  2d  and  3d  of  John 
or  the  Epistle  of  James;  and  after  a  certain  period,  we  know  not  pre- 
cisely when,  they  had  likewise  no  Apocalypse.  Yet  the  Greek  Bibles 
contain  all  these  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  discarded 
from  the  sacred  Codex,  different  as  were  the  opinions  respecting  them. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  Peschito  originally  wanted  the 
Apocalypse,  because  this  book  is  supported  by  witnesses  in  the  East  of 
so  weighty  a  character  as  Justin  Martyr  in  Palestine,  and  Theophilusof 
Antioch,  head  of  the  principal  church  in  Syria.  The  necessary  conclu- 
sion therefore  would  be,  that  the  Peschito  was  not  composed  till  after 
the  anti-allegorical  controversies  of  Nepos,  when  several  of  the  Orien- 
tal fathers  had  embraced  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria ;  i.e. 


1  Adlor  cites  several  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  writton  in  India  in  JW». 
Test.  Vera.  Syr.  denuo  tzaminat*.    Hnfnia  1789,  4to.  p.  24,  25,  26. 

8  Herbert  Marsh's  Notes  and  Additions  to  J.  D.  Miehaelia'  Introd.  translated 
by  Roeenmuller,  (1  Th.  Gdtting.  17^5, 4to.  p.  162  ) 

3  JlpociUypsis  Santli  Johannis,  ez  Mttnuscripto  crrmplari  t  bibliotheca  eJariss. 
viri  Josephi  Scaligeri  deprompta,  duiractert  S'jro  et  Eltrteo,  cum  zersione  Latina  et 
notis,  opera  et  studio  Ludonci  de  Dicu.  Lujrdun.  Bat.  rx  lypogr.  Elzeviriana. 
1627.  4to.  This  rd.  was  reprinted  at  iho  end  of  Lud.  de  Dieu's  "Critica  Sacra," 
fol.  Atnatelodatn.  1683. 
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late  in  the  3d,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century ;  which  I  can  still 
less  induce  myself  to  believe. 

Both  these  opinions  being  improbable, there  remains  but  one  other; 
viz.  that  the  Apocalypse  gradually  disappeared  from  the  old  Syriac  ver- 
sion, in  the  4th  century. 

The  proof  of  this  is  extremely  simple.  Ephrcm,  as  well  in  his  works 
which  yet  exist  in  the  original,  as  in  those  which  were  translated  into 
Greek  in  the  4th  and  following  centuries,  frequently  refers  to  the  Apo- 
calypse, even  mentioning  its  author  by  name.1  Ephrrem  could  not  have 
done  this,  had  not  a  Syriac  version  of  it  existed  ;  for  he  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  it  has  sometimes  been  asserted  by  the  learned 
that  Ephnem  was  skilled  in  Greek,  but  they  have  not  exhibited  any  au- 
thority for  the  affirmation  so  unhesitatingly  made.  We  are  assured  of 
precisely  the  contrary  by  ancient  and  trustworthy  testimony.  Sozo- 
men,  himself  an  Oriental,  born  in  Palestine,  educated  in  Baruth  in 
Phenicia,  where  in  his  time  was  a  celebrated  school,  and  who  lived  at 
no  remote  period  from  Ephrsem's  day,  states  this ;  and  Theodoret  of 
Antioch,  Bishop  of  Cyr  in  Syria,  even  wonders  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  combat  so  successfully  the  heresies  of  the  Greeks  with* 
out  a  knowledge  of  their  language.  Probably  some  of  the  learned  men 
have  confounded  him  with  Ephrsm,  the  patriarch  of  Teupolis,  to 
whom  Photius  attributes,  besides  a  knowledge  of  the  Syriac,  a  more 
than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Greeks.9 

Yet  a  later  writer,  of  considerable  merit  in  regard  to  biblical  criticism, 
even  names  his  instructor  in  Greek,  staling  that  it  was  Basil,  Bishop  of 
Cesarea.  I  cannot  say  on  what  authority  he  states  this,  as  I  have  only 
seen  extracts  from  his  work.3  The  authority,  however,  cannot  be  of 
any  weight,  since  Basil's  brother  or,  if  not  he,  an  ancient  and  respecta- 
ble writer,  who  composed  a  life  of  Ephr&m,  knew  nothing  of  such  a  cir- 
cumstance. He  tells  us  that  Ephrsm  visited  Basil — visited  him  at  an 
age  when  there  is  little  success  in  learning  languages,  and  when 
Ephraem  was  already  made  famous  by  his  works.4  Ephrscm  speaks 
himself  of  this  visit,  says  that  the  Bishop  addressed  him  through  an  in- 
terpreter, and  communicates  the  subject  of  their  conversation.5 

He  must  certainly  therefore  have  learned  Greek  late  in  life,  speedily 
and  miraculously,  in  some  such  way  as  is  represented  in  a  life  of  Basil 
attributed  to  Ainphilochius.  Basil,  (the  biographer  informs  us,)  during  a 

l  Opp.  Syr.  T.  II.  p.  332.  Opp.  Gnnc.  T.  II.  p.  53.  and  p.  194. 

>  Sozom.  H.  E.  L.  III.  C.  10.  Ih^l  'EXiyvtxfje  natSsiae  a/MHQoc.  Theodoret. 
H  E.  L.  IV.  C.  20.  Wf/oc  yiq  oi  Ytytv/UPog  'BkXrrvutfjc,  toi*  «  *«Uv*c&i« 
to iv  'Eilijviuv  cUhjyb  -x)Avovt «.  %.  i. 

3  Photius  Cod.  228. 

*  Spoon  "De  ratione  textusbiblici  in  Epbremi  Syri  commentariis  obrii,  ejus- 
qoe  usu  critico.  "  Leips.  1760,  4to.  Eichhorn's  Jtllg.  Bibliotk.  der  bibl.  Utter.  /.  B. 
I.  St.  p.  137. 

*  Gregorii  Nysseni  de  vita  Ephrsm  Syri  etc.  Opp.  Tom.  III.  p.  605.  edit. 
Ducsi. 

6  Cotelerii  Monoro.  Eccles.  Grasc.  T.  III.  p.  58.  Basilii  vita  in  Opp.  Basil.  T. 
III.  Garnerii  §  XXIX.  n.4.  Ephrsmi.  Encora.  Basilii  T.  III.  Opp.  Ed.  Vossii.  Co- 
lon. 1603,  fol.  p.  712. 
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three  days  visit  which  the  Syrian  father  paid  him,  obtained  of  God  by 
his  prayers,  that  his  guest  should  be  able  to  speak  Greek,  which  be  in- 
stantly did  to  his  own  astonishment.1  If  we  reject  the  miracle  we  hare 
but  a  Trifolium  Gracum  remaining ;  but  even  this  is  ill  attested,  for 
criticism  has  long  since  pronounced  its  just  sentence  on  this  biography. 

Now  if  he  had  not  learned,  and  did  not  understand  Greek,  there 
must  have  been  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  which  he  read.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  2d  of  Peter  and  2d 
of  John9. 

The  learned  men  of  Gottingeu  object  on  the  other  hand  that  Ephreem 
quotes  Greek  words  in  his  Commentaries.  But  they  are  only  single 
words  in  very  few  passages,  respecting  which  he  might  easily,  if  he 
wished  to  know  how  the  Septuagint  read,  have  inquired  of  his  brother 
monks.  I  do  not  give  the  reply  on  mere  conjecture ;  his  Syrian  biogra- 
pher furnishes  it  for  me.  Ephraem,  he  says,  when  he  travelled  to  Egypt, 
took  with  him  one  of  his  pupils  as  a  Greek  interpreter.3  In  this  pas- 
sage we  have,  first,  another  evidence  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
Greek,  and  secondly,  an  explanation  how  he  obtained  the  single  words 
which  occur  in  his  Commentaries.  I  must  be  pardoned,  then,  if  I 
steadily  persist  in  maintaining  that  Ephrsm  read  in  some  version  the 
disputed  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  frequently  quotes. 

§  66. 

But  while  we  are  striving  to  restore  some  parts  of  the  old  Syriac  ver- 
sion which  have  in  later  days  been  severed  from  it,  a  celebrated  man 
attempts  to  deprive  it  of  a  possession,  which  till  his  time  no  one  disputed  ; 
viz.  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.4 

In  this  Epistle,  he  says,  when  Paul  refers  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
passages  arc  quoted  according  to  the  Peschito ;  and  hence  he  concludes 
it  must  have  been  translated  later  than  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  this  is  not  the  case.  For  it  is  certainly  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Christians  translated  the  New  Testament  first,  and  then  the  Old,  into 
Syriac.  But  this  celebrated  writer  should  not  have  relied  upon  suppo- 
sition, when  fact  was  at  hand.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  Gospels,  the 
Acts  and  Epistles ;  not  invariably  indeed,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  only 
when  the  passages  in  the  Syriac  Old  Testament  were  before  the  trans- 
lator or  were  readily  found.  The  citation  in  Matt  19: 4, 5,  is  exactly 
transcribed  from  the  Syriac  version  of  Gen.  2: 2,  4 ;  and  Malt.  21*.  5, 
is  taken  from  the  Syriac  of  Zechariah  9:  9,  except  the  words  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  Evangelist,  although  the  Syriac  does  not  express  Mat- 
thew's rot;  vnoCvyiov.  Sometimes  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  with 
such  alterations  as  are  necessary  to  make  it  like  the  words  of  the  New. 
Thus  in  Matt.  12:  18,  the  beginning  of  the  passage  does  not  strictly  ad- 

1  Gerard.  Worn.  T.  I.  Opp.  Ephrwmi,  p.  XIII., 

9  These  Epistles  are  cited  by  Ephrmm  in  the  following  place*  :  Ep.  Jadm.  T. 
I.  Opp.  Syr.  p.  136.  Opp.  Gr«c.  T*  III.  p.  62, 63.  Secund  Pet.  T.  II.  Opp.  Sjt. 
p^342.  Opp.  Gr.  T.  II.  p.  387.  Second.  Joann.  T.  I.  Opp.  Gr.  p.  76.  T.  III.  p. 

3  Vita  S.  Ephretn  §  15.  p.  39.   Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orien.  T.  I. 
«  Michaelia'  Introduction.  1  Th.  §  53.  p.  363  eeq.  4th  Edition. 
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here  to  the  Syriac  of  Isaiah  42:  2 ;  but  the  two  verses  from  ovSi  xgav- 
yaati  to  Tvq6pev0¥  ov  optattwe  entirely  from  Isaiah.  So  Matt.  13: 
14,  the  words  from  dxorj  axouott*  to  tov  kaov  rovxov  are  taken  un- 
changed from  Isaiah  6:  9 ;  while  the  rest  is  more  closely  assimilated  to 
Matthew's  phraseology. 

The  long  passage,  Acts  4:  25 — 29,  is  taken  entirely  from  the  2d 
Psalm  in  the  Peschito;  and  so  likewise  Acts  8:  32,  33,  from  Isaiah 
53:  7,  exactly  according  to  the  Syriac  version  of  that  prophet,  except 
one  word  which  does  not  occur  in  Luke.  Rom.  9:  29,  is  taken  from 
Isaiah  1:  9,  and  Rom.  11:9, 10,  from  Psalm  59:  24, 25,  although  there 
is  not  an  exact  agreement  with  the  words  of  Paul. 

It  may  be  true,  as  this  learned  man  says,  that  we  cannot  but  suppose 
the  Christians  would  translate  the  New  Testament  before  the  Old ;  but 
what  if  the  Jews  translated  the  latter?  They  may  have  had  a  Syriac 
Targum  as  others  had  a  ChaJdee  one.  The  facts  before  us  require 
such  a  supposition,  and  two  other  besides  are  explained  by  it.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  the  Syriac  Old  Testament  is  translated  from  the 
Hebrew ;  the  second  that  it  is  often  changed  to  conformity  with  the 
LXX.  The  Jews  did  the  former,  and  the  Christians,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  accustomed  to  the  Alexandrian  version,  the  latter. 

Thus  the  principal  objection  against  this  Epistle,  and  one  to  which 
Michaelis  attributes  very  great  importance,  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself. 
"  In  all  other  parts  of  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  the  high  priest 

is  always  called  (jtis       ,  but  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  fo, 

]Y&q^  ;  and  this  is  a  proof  that  the  latter  was  translated  by  a  different 

hand."    A  somewhat  important  deduction  from  a  single  word  I 

Paul,  in  order  to  prove  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ,  appeals  to  Pa. 
1 10: 4,  and  the  translator  took  the  cited  passage  from  the  Syriac  Psalter, 

where  the  expression  :    v'SsS  liiaas  ooi  Aj)  ,  is  used.  Now  with 

such  premises  as  he  had  (Heb.  5:  6).  he  could  not  in  his  conclusion 

use  the  expression  }jtu>  ,  but  must  have  inferred  that  he  was  V^.Q2. 

He  could  not  say :  It  is  written  he  is  Summits  sacerdos,  and  then  infer 
that  he  was  Summus  pontifet.  To  justify  such  a  conclusion  the  identi- 
ty of  the  two  expressions  must  first  be  shown,  so  as  to  connect  the  prem- 
ises and  conclusion ;  and  the  translator  by  such  a  change  of  words 
would  have  deprived  the  argument  of  its  validity.  In  chapter  7:  17, 
this  argument  occurs  a  second  time,  and  is  so  interwoven  throughout 
with  the  contents  of  the  Epistle,  by  means  of  positions  deduced  from  or 
referring  to  it,  that  the  translator,  however  accustomed  to  the  word 

Jjtlo  ,  was  obliged  to  renounce  it,  and  confine  himself  in  this  Epistle 

to  the  expression  which  the  biblical  quotation  adduced  in  proof  made  ne- 
cessary. 

We  cannot  from  the  fact  that  a  translator  does  not  every  where  em- 
ploy the  same  word,  or  express  the  same  idea,  in  the  same  manner,  in- 
fer immediately  a  different  method  of  translation  and  a  different  trans- 
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Iator,  as  has  been  done  by  a  foreign  scholar.1  Because  the  extremely 
simple  expression  in  Rom.  1:  17,  6  dixawg  ix  niotttog  ftjatrat— 

■>  .9      x         T7  9  . 

f  j*j  |  Zq i  Sq^oi  JzQ  MJo?,  is  rendered  differently  in  Gal.  3;  11, 

9  *      A     t  1        .9  T 

ImlJ  Uqi^Qj0\O  ,  may  we  therefore  attribute  the  translation 

of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  to  different  authors  t 

The  same  expressions  often  have,  or  seem  to  the  translator  to  have, 
different  meanings.    This  is  the  case  in  Heb.  10: 29,  in  regard  to  the 

word  noivog.    The  signification  polluted,  expressed  by  «^*mio  must 

certainly  have  appeared  harsh  to  the  translator,  and  la^v  t  which  is 
used  for  it  elsewhere  in  the  Peschito,  signifies  something  in  common, 
which  is  not  the  meaning  here,  (see  Tit.  1: 4,  Acts  4:  32.)  Now  it  was 
clear  that  he  must  adopt  a  peculiar  expression  for  a  wholly  peculiar 
sense,  as  he  does  :  who  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  as  common  hu- 

man  blood,  *  m 

To  maintain  the  fact  of  different  translators  from  the  use  of  different 
expressions,  will  require  a  more  extensive  induction  than  one  of  three 
or  four  words.  Let  us  profit  by  the  honest  admission  with  which  the 
German  opponent  of  this  Epistle  himself  prefaces  his  objections,  an 
admission  not  merely  relating  to  a  few  words,  but  to  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure, the  judgment,  taste,  and  ability  of  the  translator :  l<  True,"  says 
Michaelis,  "it  (the  version  of  this  Epistle)  exhibits  much  similarity  to 
the  Peschito,  an  equally  pure  and  easy  Syriac  style,  equal  freedom  from 
slavish  literalism,  and  is  about  as  accurate."  Thus  far  Michaelis— and 
now  it  may  be  well  further  to  call  to  mind  the  circumstance  that 
Ephraem  possessed  a  version,  and,  as  we  see,  notwithstanding  his  free 
citation  of  some  passages,  had  it  in  his  biblical  Codex  and  made  use  of 
it  in  his  Syriac  works. 

§  67. 

Notwithstanding,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  Peschito  of  the  New 
Testament  was  not  made  throughout  by  a  single  hand.  The  manner 
of  the  translator  has  appeared  to  me  more  free  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
than  in  the  Gospels ;  and  even  in  diction  I  have  thought  I  observed 
some  difference.  But  I  have  not  noted  down  my  observations  so  care- 
fully as  to  be  able  to  found  a  solid  and  forcible  argument  upon  them. 

The  Greek  text  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Peschito  possessed  the 
following  peculiar  characteristics.  It  contained  many  readings  which 
occur  only  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  before  the  3d 
century.  Some  of  its  peculiarities  may  perhaps  be  found  in  copies  of 
the  old  Latin  version  before  Jerome's  time,  and  several  of  them  in  the 
celebrated  MS.,  so  remarkable  for  its  license,  preserved  at  Cambridge. 
It  does  not,  however,  adhere  steadfastly  to  any  text,  but  agrees  some- 


l  Herb.  Marsh's  Notes  and  Additions  to  Michaelis'  Introd.  Germ.  Trana.  I. 
Th.  p.  130,  137. 
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times  with  this  and  sometimes  with  that ;  and  often  takes  its  own  course 
entirely  unaccompanied.  Yet  ft  has  not  so  considerable  variations  from 
the  greater  number  of  MSS.  as  the  copies  in  the  possession  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  seem  to  have  had,  or  those  of  the  Latius  before  Jerome; 
and,  although  it  frequently  harmonizes  with  the  Cambridge  MS.,  its  sin- 
gnlarities  are  by  no  means  so  great  and  numerous  as  those  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

We  therefore  perceive  plainly  that  the  text  follows  no  fixed  standard, 
and  that  the  Codex  from  which  the  translator  made  his  version  did  not 
belong  to  any  one  of  the  families  of  MSS. ;  that  it  resembled  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  another,  but  in  reality  was  entirely  indepen- 
dent. 

From  these  well  founded  observations  it  appears  that  at  the  time  when 
this  version  was  undertaken,  neither  Syria  nor  Palestine  were  in  pos- 
session of  those  Recensions  which  produced  harmony  in  their  bibli- 
cal MSS.  and  established  a  fixed  text.  It  must  therefore  have  been 
composed  at  least  as  early  as  during  the  first  half  of  the  3d  century,  if 
indeed  its  purity,  which  elevates  it  above  the  text  of  this  period,  may 
not  claim  for  it  still  higher  antiquity. 

§  68. 

• 

So  far  we  have  been  guided  by  critical  characteristics  in  our  investi- 
gation of  this  document  with  reference  to  the  time  at  which  it  origina- 
ted. We  will  now  see  what  information  on  this  subject  we  can  derive 
from  other  facts. 

The  works  of  Ephrsm  the  Syrian,  in  which  the  version  is  quoted,1 
prove  that  it  had  been  introduced  into  use  in  the  churches  in  the  first 
half  of  the  4th  century.  Before  his  time  Jacob  of  Nisibis,  who  is  also 
called  Ephrsm's  preceptor,  flourished  as  a  Syriac  writer  and  must  have 
found  a  Syriac  Bible  necessary  in  his  exhortations  to  the  people.  In 
the  3d  century  Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Carchara,  Caschara,  or  Carhse, 
(for  the  Greek  writers  sometimes  spell  it  one  way,  sometimes  another,) 
published  a  refutation  of  Manes  in  Syriac,  which  was  translated  into 
Greek  as  early  as  sometime  in  the  following  century.9  These  are  clear 
indications  of  a  Syriac  literature,  the  commencement  of  which  was  still 
earlier. 

All  these  appearances  meet  our  view  not  in  the  Roman  portion  of 
Syria,  or  within  the  limits  recommended  by  Augustus  to  be  set  to  the 
empire,  but  upon  the  Euphrates,  at  Edessa,  Nisi  bis,  Charrhaa,  in  north- 
ern Mesopotamia,  where  the  petty  kings  of  Osroene  and  Edessa  main- 
tained themselves,  sometimes  under  the  protection  of  the  Parthians,  and 
sometimes  under  that  of  the  Romans.  Here  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try was  first  cultivated  after  the  fall  of  the  Seleucidas  and  produced 
valuable  fruits  of  native  literature. 

1  Storr,  "  Obscrvationea  super  N.  T.  versionibus  Syriacis.  Stuttgardis*,  1772.** 
$4.  p.  10—14. 

9  Hieronym.  de  Script.  Ecclea.  V.  Archelaus.  "  Archelaus  episcopua  Mesopo- 
tamia: librutn  disputationis  bus  quam  habuit  adversua  Manichesum,  eveuntem 
de  Pereide,  Syro  sermone  composutt,  qui  translatus  in  Grocum  habetur  a  multia. 
Claruit  sab  imperatore  Probo,  etc." 
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Here  Bardesanes,  in  the  2d  century, employed  the  language  of  the 
country  in  various  departments  of  learning.  He  published  a  book  De 
fato,  the  existing  fragments  of  which  evince  more  than  ordinary  know- 
ledge.1 He  wrote  likewise  treatises  on  Marcion's  system,  as  also  essays 
and  writings  against  other  heretics  in  great  numbers,  which  were  trans- 
lated by  his  friends  into  Greek.3  Jerome,  who  had  seen  them,  exclaims 
respecting  them,  in  his  lively  way  :  "  If  such  brightness  beams  even  in 
the  translation,  what  must  it  be  in  the  original  l"* 

Harmonius,  his  son,  although  he  had  been  instructed  in  Greek  litera- 
ture at  Athens,  rivalled  the  reputation  of  his  father  as  a  writer  in  the 
language  of  his  own  country.  He  was  the  favorite  poet  of  the  Syrians ; 
and  it  was  to  supplant  his  not  very  pious  or  orthodox  songs,  which  how- 
ever were  received  with  impassioned  delight,  that  Ephrami  at  a  later 
period  published  some  sacred  hymns  which  he  had  composed  to  the  airs 
of  Harmonius.4 

We  are  forced  to  believe  that,  at  a  time  when  the  native  literature  of 
the  country  had  reached  such  a  point  of  advancement  as  it  had  among 
the  Mesopotamian  Christians  in  the  days  of  Bardesanes  and  Harmonius, 
a  version  of  the  Bible,  if  it  were  not  already  in  existence,  could  not  at 
any  rate  be  delayed  much  longer ;  and  if  works  were  already  translated 
from  the  Syriac  for  the  use  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  were  by  the  friends 
of  Bardesanes,  they  must  naturally  have  been  preceded  by  translations 
from  the  Greek  and  Syriac  which  roused  and  animated  the  national 
literature.  At  a  time,  too,  when  controversial  and  polemic  treatises  written 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  like  those  of  Bardesanes  against  Mar- 
cion  and  other  heretics,  were  received  with  applause  and  read  with 
interest,  the  nation  must  certainly  have  possessed  the  Bible  in  its  own 
language,  in  order  to  take  an  interest  in,  or  even  to  understand,  the 
controversy  and  the  arguments. 

We  must  therefore  have  good  grounds  for  supposing  peculiar  impedi- 
ments which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
order  to  believe  that  there  was  not  one  made  in  Mesopotamia,  at  least 
as  early  as  about  the  close  of  the  second  century.  To  such  a  conclusion 
we  arc  also  led  by  the  observations  which  we  made  not  long  ago  upon 
the  character  of  the  text  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Pcschito.  These 
point  us  with  certainty  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  and 
indeed  would  warrant  a  step  further,  into  the  second  century,  if  we 
should  find  occasion  for  it. 


l  Euaeb.  de  Prep.  Evang.  L.  VI.  c.  10. 

■  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  IV.  c.  28.  BaoSrtadvt}:  laxavwraroi  us  dvi#,  #V  rfjruiy 
2iqwv  (fwvfi  dtaiiKTixo/TttTos,  ?tq6;  ror?  nard  MaQximtt  teat  rtvas  hloovs  d'taqt- 
(totv  7f(><H<naju4rovs  ioyfidxoiv,  Ataloyovs  ovonjodutvoe  rij  oitut'n  iraQaiilkmie  yh/'ir- 
rn  re  xal  Y(»"i fitxd  xal  irltioxtyp  avxov  ovyyoaftftAxotv,  ott  xal  oi  yvtuptfioi , 
-xXtioxoi  8e  tjoav  avxut  Swank  rut  AoYtynaQurrafitvot,  fnl  xi}v  'Eklt/itov  and  xfjs 
JSi-oVJ*  juxafttfih'/xaai  tpojvik.  *Ev  oh  Km  *al  o  Trout '  Avxxavivov  ixavwraxot  avrov 
mol  ttjuapuh^i  (tic&oyoe.  "Ooa  «  dUa  tpaoiv  avxw  ixootpdott  xov  xort  Suuypov 
ovyyoaytu  *.  r.  X.  Comp.  Thoodoret.  Hasret.  Fab.  L.  1.  c  22. 

3  De  Script.  Ecclc*.  V.  Bardesanes. 

*  Theodorot,  Hist.  Ecclee.  L.  IV.  c.  29.  Haerot.  Fab.  L.  I.  c.  22.  Sozomen.  H. 
E.  L.  III.  c.  16.  Assemani  Biblioth.  Orient.  T.  I.  p.  48. 
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The  language  of  a  writer  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century,  who 
speaks  of  Syriac  Gospels,  here  deserves  attention.  We  mean  Hege- 
sippus,  respecting  whose  works  Eusebius  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion :  "He  quotes  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Syriac,  particularly  also  from  the  Hebrew,"  thusjjiving  jus  to  understand 
that  he  was  a  convert  frotn  Judaism  :  tx  te  rov  xuO*  'fiftyaiovg  euay- 
yellovxuirou  Jk>o*uxov  xui  tdiajftx  tijg  '£fipuidoi  diaktxiov  uvaxL- 

From  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Syriac  ?  Does  he  mean  to 
connect  these  together  as  one  work,  or  to  separate  them  as  two  different 
works  ?  He  might  have  connected  them  ;  for  the  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews, which  was  probably  written  in  the  Galilean  dialect,  might  prop- 
erly be  called  a  Syriac  Gospel.  But  then  he  would  have  used  another 
form  of  expression  ;  he  would  have  said  :  ix  rov  2rgiaxo[>  xa&'  'jEJJ- 
paiovg  tvayyt\lovyOT  rov  xaQ*  'I^gaiovg  twyytkiov,  rov  ^vgtuxoc, 
from  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  in  Syriac. 

In  the  present  case :  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Syriac — the 
and  distinguishes  two  things,  a  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews — and — a  Syriac 
i.  e.— Gospel.  If  the  Syriac  were  merely  an  epithet  of  the  first,  the  and 
could  not  have  been  placed  between  them,  but  Syriac,  according  to  both 
Greek  and  Latin  construction,  must  have  been  placed  before  or  im- 
mediately after:  in  Syriaco  Eoungelio  secundum  Htbraeos—ox  in 
EoangeUo  secundum  Hcbraeos,  Syriaco — in  the  Syriac  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews—in the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Syriac — in  the  version  of 
Ulfilas,  the  Gothic— in  the  Gothic  version  of  Ulfilas.  But  if  I  say : 
in  the  version  of  Ulfilas  and  the  Gothic,  I  express  myself  as  if 
speaking  of  two  things  which  are  to  be  distinguished.  In  short, 
grammar  does  not  connect  a  single  adjective  with  its  noun  by  and.  It 
is  only  when  several  adjectives  are  used  together  that  a  second  or  third 
is  connected  in  this  way  with  the  first. 

If  therefore  the  expression  of  Eusebius  may  be  judged  by  the  rules 
of  grammar,  and  particularly  that  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes, 
he  speaks  of  a  Gospel  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  a  Syriac  Gospel,  which  last 
must  have  been  only  a  translation. 

§  G9. 

So  much  respecting  the  name,  source,  materials,  and  condition  of  the 
text  of  this  version,  as  also  respecting  its  antiquity.  We  have  now  to 
enumerate  the  editions  of  it  which  have  appeared. 

When  in  1552,  Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  sent  Moses  of  Mer- 
din  as  a  deputy  to  Rome  to  Julius  3d,  to  represent  there  his  religious 
tenets,  he  at  the  same  time  enjoined  it  upon  him  to  cause  the  Syriac 
New  Testament  to  be  printed  in  Europe.  His  endeavor  to  perform  this 
injunction  proving  unavailing  at  Rome  and  Venice,  Moses  applied  to 
Albert  Widmanstad,  the  Austrian  Chancellor  under  Ferdinand  I. 
Widmanstad  had  long  applied  himself  to  the  Syriac  language,  and  his 
earnest  intervention  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  work  9   He  with  Moses,  corrected  the  text  from  two  MSS.  and 

I  Etneb.  H.  E.  L.  IV\  c.  22. 

9  See  Assemani  Bibl.  Or.  T.  I.  p.  535.  Corop.  alio  Andre*  Mulleri 
Oputodu.Xr.  P/if.  and /X. 
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directed  the  printing  of  this  beautiful  and  scarce  volume,  which,  besides 
a  Syriac  title  of  six  lines  in  Estrangclo,  has  also  the  following  in  Lat- 
in :  "Liber  Sacrosancti  EwsngeUi  de  Jesu  Christo  Domino  et  Deo  nostra. 
Rcliqua  hoc  codice  comprehensa  pagina  proximo  indie abit.  Div.  Ferdi- 
nand i  Rom.  hnperatoris  designati  jussu  et  liberalitate,  ckaraeteribus  et 
lingua  Syra,  Jesu  Christo  vernacula,  divino  ipsius  ore  consecrata,  et  a 
Joh.  Evangelista  Hcbraica  dicta,  scriptorio  prelo  diligcnter  eiprcssa." 
Here  follows  a  Syriac  line  and  then  under  it :  "Principium  Sapicntiw 
timor  Domini"1 

The  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  Catholic,  have  their  peculiar 
title ;  and  the  pages  of  each  of  these  three  divisions  are  numbered  sepa- 
♦  rately.  In  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  numbers  are  in  Roman  characters. 
The  dedications  are  all  dated  MDLV ;  and  we  see  from  the  statement 
made  after  the  letter  toGienger  and  Jacob  Jonas  on  the  last  page  but  one, 
that  the  work  was  really  completed  in  that  year  r  "In  urbe  Vienna  am- 
pHssimarum  orientalis  Austria provinci arum  metropoli  jlorentissima,  ad 
hunc  ezcitum  perductum  est  divinum  hoc  opust  Anno  a  Christi  nativitate 
M.  D.  LV.  XXVII.  Scptcmbris.  Regiis  impensis.  Caspar  Cravhtus 
Elvangensis,  Suevus  characteres  Syros  ex  norici  ferri  acie  sculpebat.— 
Michael  Cymbertnannus  prelo  et  operis  suisexcudibat." 

In  this  edition,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of 
John,  that  of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  are  wanting ;  also  the  storv  of 
the  adulteress  and  the  passage,  1  John.  5:  7.  Adler  has  remarked  that 
it  was  based  upon  Nestorian  MSS.2 

2.  The  second  edition  was  the  following  :  'if  xuivr,  dta&qurj,  Testa- 
i  mentum  Novum,  KTi'tfj  J»pTT^l .  Est  autem  interpretatio  Syriaea  N. 
T.  Hebrais  typis  descripta,  plerisque  ctiam  locis  emendata.  Eadan 
Lntine  sermone  reddita.  Auctore  Immanvele  TremeHo  Thcol.  doctore  et 
professore  in  schoia  Heidelbergensi,  cujus  etiam  gramrnaticu  Chaldaita 
et  Syra  calci  overis  adjecta  est.  Kxcudebat  Henr.  Stcphanus  Anno- 
MDLXIX.  1  his  book  contains  the  Greek  text  with  Beza's  transla- 
tions and  the  Syriac  in  Hebrew  characters,  with  a  new  Latin  version. 
The  basis  of  it  is  Widmanstad's  edition,  which  Tremelius  amended  in 
some  places  from  a  Heidelberg  MS.  Hirt  has  described  its  external 
characteristics  ?  and  Bruns  has  examined  the  amendments  which  Tre- 


l  There  is  ft  fall  and  accurate  description  of  this  book  in  Hirt's  Oriental,  und  ex- 
egetischer  Bibliotkek,  II.  Th  p.  360.  seq.  IV  Th.  p.  317.  V  Th.  p.  25.  In  my  copy  the 
Acta  come  immediately  after  the  Gospels;  and  the  dedication  No.  5.  Ad  Dvo.  Ferdi- 
nand um,  which  is  promised  in  the  table  of  contents  is  wanting.  The  dedication: 
Ad  D.  Maxinttiianum,  is  found  prefixed  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  but  I  miss  again 
the  dedication  of  the  Cath.  Epistles :  Ad  D.  Carotum  Austriaei  nominis  secundum. 
The  arms  of  the  printer  from  whoso  press  the  work  issued,  upon  the  reverse  of 
the  title  page,  together  with  the  words  beneath  :  cum  Rom.  Cms.  Maj.  gratia  ct 
priviUgio  cautumest,  ut  nemo  deincept  hoc  opvs  imprimat.  Vienme  Austria  txcu- 
debat  Michael  Zymmermann  Anno  M.  D.  L.  XII.  are  not  in  mine  and  not  in  many 
ether  copies,  aud  were  first  added,  it  would  seem,  by  the  printer  when  the  Royal 
Chamber  delivered  him  the  remaining  copies  for  sale.  Hirt's  Orient.  Bibliothck, 
II.  Th.  p.  287.  IV.  Th.  p.  339. 

8  Nov  Test.  Vers.  Syr.  denuo  examinata?,  p.  39.  40. 

3  Hirt's  Orient.  Bibliotk.  II.  Th.  p.  289.  As  the  dedication  to  queen  Elizabeth 
is  subscribed  at  "Heidelberg  15od,"  some  have  supposed  that  there  was  on  earlier 
edition  at  Heidelberg  of  this  date ;  as  if  the  dedication  must  not  have  been  writ- 
ten before  it  could  be  printed. 
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melius  made  in  the  text  and  the  hasty  alterations  with  which  he  is 
chargeable,  in  Matt  l(h  8,  27:  35,  Luke  22:  17,  IS,  and  Acta 
25:  34.1 

3.  The  third  edition  was  that  printed  twice  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglot,  once  in  Syriac  and  once  in  Hebrew  characters. — 
The  Latin  version  was  made  by  Guy  Le  Fevre  De  la  Boderie.  In  this 
edition  a  MS.  was  used  which  Postel  brought  from  the  East,  according  to 
the  Preface  to  the  Latin  version  of  De  la  Boderie.  This  MS.  was 
probably  Codex  Coloniensis9  the  various  readings  of  which  were  collect- 
ed by  Rapheleng  and  subjoined  to  the  two  following  editions. 

4.  This  was  a  Syriac  New  Testament  in  Hebrew  characters,  without 
any  title-page,  in  octavo.  It  is  sometimes  found  bound  up  with  the 
Hebrew  Bible  issued  from  the  Plantinian  press  in  1573-74.  At  the  end 
there  are  44  Variae  lectiones  ex  N.  T.  Synod  MScr  Codice  Coloniensi 
nuper  a  JFV.  Rapheleng  eollecta."  Instead  of  a  title-page,  immediately 
over  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  are  the  words :  Mn*iti  fitj^rv?  • 

5.  ^"3*1  fR^P^  Novum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum 
SyriaceyAnttclrpia  ex  officina  Christophori  Plan  tint,  Architypographi 
regii  MDLXXV,  in  16  mo.  in  Hebrew  characters.  "  Varies  hctiones 
ex  N.  T.  Syrici  ( sic)  manuscripto  codice  Coloniensi  mtper  a  /V.  Ruph. 
eoliectae,"  are  subjoined  as  an  appendix.  Both  the  Plantin  editions 
appear  to  be  only  a  reprint  from  the  Antwerp  Polyglott. 

6.  Novum  Testamentum,  Knnrr  »J5r)^,  tj  xuivt)  diaOtjxtj,  Novum 
Jesu  Christi  D.  N.  Tcstamenium  ad'  Chriftianissimum  Gallia*  et  Po- 
tomac, regent  Hcnricum  III.  Potcntiss.  et  Invietiss.  Principem  Chris- 
tiana' rtligionis  vindiccm  et  asstrtorem  unicum-  Parisiis  MDL.XXX1I1. 
apud  Joannem  Bene  nation.  4to.  According  to  Richard  Simon  the  text 
of  De  la  Boderie  is  given  in  this  edition,  and  it  belongs  among  the  re- 
prints of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  unless  that  learned  man  made  some  cor- 
rections in  the  text. 

7.  Eli  as  Hutter'stext  in  his  Opvs  duodecim  linguarum,  1599,  is  use- 
Jess  to  the  critic. 

8.  Novum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  Syriaee  cum  ver- 
sion* Latina,  ez  divcrsis  editionibus  diligentissime  recensitum.  Accesse- 
runt  in  fine  notation**  variantis  lectionis  ex  quinqrue  impressis  editionibus 
diligenttr  eollccta  a  Martina  Trostio  1621.  Cothenis  Jinhaltinorum,  4to. 
Some  copies  have  the  year  1622.  Mine  has  the  peculiarity  of  having 
been  ended  a  year  sooner  than  it  was  begun  ;  for  the  subscription  at 
the  end  is:  "  fiinitum  Cothenis  Anhaltinorum  XXVI.  Septembris  An- 
no Christi  MDCXXi,  while  the  year  1622  is  on  the  tide  page.  The 
book  is  well  executed ;  the  Syriac  type  is  excellent ;  the  editions  made 
use  of,  as  named  in  the  list  of  various  readings,  were  EtUt.  Viennens. 
Tremell.  Quido  (Fabric  de  la  Boderie  J  i.  e.  the  text  of  the  Antwerp 
Polyglot,  Parisiense  exemplar  ann.  1584,  N.  T.  Syriac.  Plantini,  in 
8vo. 

9.  The  Syriac  text  in  the  9th  and  10th  volumes  of  the  Paris  Poly- 
glot was  taken  from  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  as  Vitre  asserts  in  Le  Long ; 
but  Gabriel  Sionita  undertook  some  alterations  in  it,  it  is  not  known 


1  BruDB  in  Repertor.  fur  bibl.  and  morgenl.  Litteratar,  XV.  Tn.  p.  153,  seq. 
3  Herbert  Marsh's  Notes  and  Additions  to  MichaehV  Introd.  p.  142,  Vol.  1. 
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whether  from  MSS.  or  conjecture.  The  Apocalypse,  2d  Peter,  2d  and 
3d  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  appear  with  the  Pcschito  for  the 
first  time,  according  to  the  editions  of  Louis  de  Dieu  and  Edward 
Pocock. 

10.  The  London  Polyglot  promises  an  improved  lext ;  for  the  Pro- 
legomena say :  "  non  ex  propriis  conjecturis,  sed  secundum  ezcmplaria 
MSS.  The  story  of  the  adulteress  is  takeu  from  a  MS.  of  the  Philox- 
enian  version  belonging  to  Usher ;  the  Apocalypse  is  reprinted  from 
De  Dieu ;  the  four  Catholic  Epistles  which  are  wanting  in  the  Peschito 
are  taken  from  Pocock. 

11.  #rnft  fttj^n^  ,  Novum  Testament.  Syriace,  Suhbaci,  ex  ojfic.Joh. 
Hoist.  16o4,  VZrno.,  by  Christian  Knorre  of  Rosenroth,  is,  according  to 
Schaaf,  a  reprint  of  the  Plantin  edition  in  8vo.  or  16mo. 

12.  Mgid  Gutbier,  in  his  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  has 
far  surpassed  some  of  his  predecessors  in  industry  and  ability,  and  all  of 
them  in  point  of  utility.  It  appeared  first  in  Syriac  type  at  Hamburg 
in  1664.  In  1667  there  was  added  a  small  Lexicon,  with  various  read- 
ings from  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots.  The  basis  of  his  edition 
was  the  Trostian  ;  yet  he  made  use  of  a  MS.  himself,  which  he  frequent- 
ly mentions  in  the  Appendix  Lexici  Syriaci  exkibens  variantes  puncta- 
tiones  etc?  No  man  will  refuse  to  rely  on  his  honesty  when  he  speaks 
in  the  preface  of  having  used  even  two  MSS.  The  mistakes  he  has 
made  in  respect  to  the  story  of  the  adulteress  and  1  John  5:  7,  etc,  have 
been  noticed  by  Bruns.1 

13.  Schaaf,  for  the  most  part,  followed  him  in  his  editions  of  1709 
and  1717.  "  Novum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  Syriacum 
cum  versione  Latina  cura  et  studio  Johannis  Leusden  et  CaroK  Schaaf 
editum,  ad  omnes  editiones  diligenter  rccensitum  ;  et  variis  Iectionibusf 
magna  labore  coUectis,  adornatum.  Secunda  editio  a  mendis  purgata, 
LugduniBat.  typ.  Jo.  Mulleri,  Joh.  fit  apud  vid.  et  fiL  Cornel.  Boutes- 
teyn,  Sanuelcm  Luchtmans.  1717,"  4to. 

14.  Biblia  sacra  qvadrilinguia  N.  T.  Graci,  cum  versione  Syriaea, 
Graca  vulgari,  Latina  et  Germanica  accurante  M.  Christ.  Rdncccio. 
Lips.  1713.  fol.    This  follows  SchaaPs  text. 

To  this  are  to  be  added  two  editions  intended  for  distribution  in  the 
East,  one  of  which  is  unknown  among  us  and  the  other  made  its  ap- 
pearance but  a  short  time  since. 

15.  Nov.  Test.  Syriac.  et  Arabic,  Tom  Imus.    j  .y^  0  |*^Aa 

.  Uoilo  U*u>  *£u£s±» .   This  b  in  Es\rangelo : 

on  the  following  page  there  is  a  fuller  title  :  "  Sacro-sanctaJesu  Christi 
Evangelia  jussu  congregaiionis  de  propaganda  Jide  ad  usum  ecclesim 
nationis  Maronitarum  edita." 


1  In  the  Repert./Ur  bibl.  und  mot  gird.  LUteratur,  XV.  Tk. 
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M^axM^  ^aI]  AiaO  U-**^?  "  Roma  typis.  congregat.  cU 

propag.  f.  1703."  fol. 

The  second  Vol.  Novum  Testament.  Syr.  tt  Arab.  Tomus  Ildus. 
Then  follow  the  same  words  as  in  (he  first,  in  Estrangelo.  The  fuller 
title  on  the  next  page  is :  "Acta  apostolorum  epistula  CathoHca  et  divi 
PauHjussu  sacr.  congr.  dc  prop,  fide  ad  usum  c celesta  nationis  Maroni- 

tarum  edita  cum    Apocalypsi  D.  Joannis."     «  mimop? 

the  rest  as  in  the  first  Vol.  "  Roma  typis  sacr.  congr.  de  prop.  fide.  A. 
1703."  fol. 

The  book  is  in  two  columns,  one  of  which  contains  the  Peschito,  the 
other  the  Arabic  version  in  Syriac  characters,  or  the  (so  called)  Car- 
shuni  text.  It  is  therefore  a  Diglotton.  The  Peschito  (we  shall  speak 
of  the  Carshuni  text  in  its  proper  place,)  is  derived  "  ex  codice  Bibliuth- 
eca  collegii  Maronitarttm  de  urbe,  quern  patriarcha  Aniiochia  ejusdem 
nationis — cum  permultis  aKis  ecclesiasticarum  rerum  vohminibus  trans' 
miserat"  etc.  It  was  edited  by  Faustus  Naironus  Banensis  Maronita, 
who  gives  an  account  in  the  Preface  of  the  undertaking  and  its  execu- 
tion. 

The  Catholic  Epistles,  as  is  usual  in  Syriac  MSS.,  come  immediately 
after  the  Acts,  and  are  seven  in  number,  of  which  the  2d  of  Peter,  the 
2d  and  3d  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude,  agree,  except  in  a  few  readings, 
with  the  text  of  Porock.  The  Apocalypse  is  the  same  as  that  given  by 
De  Dieu  from  Scaliger's  MS. 

The  verses  Luke  22:  17,  18,  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  ;  and  the  story  of  the  adulteress  is  admitted,  marked  in 
the  same  way.  The  verse  Acts  28:  29,  does  not  appear ;  neither  does 
1  John  5:  7.  The  passage  Acts  20:  28,  is  read,  as  in  the  early  Syriac 
editions  generally,  notftuhttv  tiiv  ix*\r)oiuv  Aytaiov.  The  reading  of 
1  Cor.  5'  8,  which  is  found  in  Nestorian  MSS.,  and  auother  in  Heb.  2: 9, 
onwe  jcupfV  #*o»",  do  not  occur  here.  Other  less  important  readings  of 
particular  MSS.  are  likewise  sometimes  met  with  in  this  edition.  The 
copies  of  it  were  sent  to  Asia.  In  the  Propaganda  there  were  shown 
me  a  few  copies  considerably  injured,  from  which  however  I  could  form 
a  complete  one. 

16.   The  edition  of  the  English  Bible-Society,  particularly  designed     , .  £ 
for  the  East,  has  received  a  Latin  title  likewise,  out  of  complaisance,  as    r ' 
it  would  seem,  to  the  Europeans  to  whom  it  might  be  presented.  Novum 
Test  am.  denuo  rccognitum  atque  ad  jidtm  codicum  manuseriptorvm  em  en- 
da  turn,  Londini  impensis  Societatis  ob  Biblia  Sacra.  1816.  4to.  Our 
University-Library  possesses  it  as  a  present  from  the  Bible-Society. 

We  readily  perceive  that  this  edition  is  not  a  mere  reprint,  but  was 
executed  with  the  aid  of  MS.  documents.  In  Matt  28:  35,  ira  nlij- 
(ttoOji — xXtjoov  is  thrown  into  the  margin  at  the  bottom  with  the  note  in 
Syriac :  "  This  addition  is  found  in  some  Greek  copies;"  Luke  22:  17, 
18,  is  included  in  brackets ;  John  7:  53,  and  8: 12,  bear  the  inscription 
in  Syriac,  as  in  the  English  Polyglot :  "  This  clause  does  not  occur  in 
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the  Peschito."  The  words  in  Acts  8:  37,  itru  6  &tkmnoe .  .  .  Xqio- 
toV,  and  in  Acts  15:  34,  idoU  tw  2MtfJmpthui  aviov,  are  put  in  the 
lower  margin,  as  also,  18:  6,  to  a'/fta  vfiwv  ini  ttjv  xctyaXrjv,  with  the 
remark  :  '  These  words  are  fouod  in  Greek  MSS."  So  likewise  Acts 
28:  29,  is  noted  in  the  lower  margin.  The  celebrated  passage  1  John 
5:  7,  is  wanting.  There  is  a  small  note  pasted  at  the  end  of  the  book 
which  informs  us  that:  liBrevi  prodibunt  codicum  MSS.  coUationes, 
ad  quorum  fidan  emendata  est  hcec  editio."  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
when  these  appeared.  Probably  the  Syriac  MSS.  which  Dr.  Buchanan 
brought  with  him  from  the- East  Indies  and  presented  to  the  Cambridge 
University,1  were  the  basis  of  the  text-  Among  them  are  some  Nes- 
torian  MSS.,  as  may  be  inferred  from  1  Cor.  5:  8.  In  the  lower  mar- 
gin is  the  readings  i^ao ,  with  the  addition :  "  This  is  found  in 

some  copies."  Adler  found  it  in  MSS.  which  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion were  Nestorian  ( Nov.  Test.  Version.  Syr.  L.  I.  p.  36),  and  the 
Nestorians  are  accustomed  to  use  leavened  bread  in  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  (Asseman.  Bibl  Or.  T.  III.  P.  II.  Dissert,  de 
St/ris  Nestorianis,  §  XII.)  Another  reading  of  Heb.  2:  9,  fwpiff 
&tou,  which  is  regarded  as  Nestorian,  the  editor  does  not  seem  to  have 
met  with  in  his  MS.  Besides  the  Nestorian,  Jacobite  MSS.  were  like- 
wise used.  There  is  an  evidence  of  this  in  Acts  20: 28,  where  all  the 
MSS.  of  the  Peschito  hitherto  known  read,  Church  of  the  Messiah ;  but 

the  editor  adopted  in  his  text  loo^lj  oii^^  ,  with  the  note  in  the  mar- 
gin beneath :  "in  other  copies  of  the  Messiah  is  read  here."  The  reading 
adopted  was,  according  to  Sabariesu's  testimony,  the  usual  one  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  Jacobites  (Assem.  Bib.  Or.  T.  III.  in  Append,  ad  catalog. 
EbedJesu.  C.  XXXIX);  and  is  found  also  in  the  Philoxenian  version. 
It  has  in  fact  some  correspondence  with  the  monophysite  union  of  the 
two  natures,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  divine  merged  in  the  human  as 
in  the  ocean ;  on  which  account  God  performed  human  actions,  slept, 
wept,  and  redeemed  his  people  with  his  blood. 

The  existing  editions,  therefore,  are  derived  from  the  MSS.  of  three 
different  churches,  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians  and  Maronites.  Each 
of  these  gave  the  preference  to  this  or  that  reading ;  but  neither  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  Recension  of  the  text  We  draw  this  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  Eutychians,  because  if  there  had  been  any  remarkable  pe- 
culiarities in  the  monophysite  text,  the  Bible-Society  edition  would  at 
least  have  presented  them  in  the  lower  margin. 

We  have  been  lately  reminded  anew  with  what  caution  we  are  to 
make  use  of  this  version,  for  purposes  of  criticism.  Some  of  the  ad- 
monitions are  general  and  hold  in  regard  to  every  version ;  such  as  that 
we  must  pay  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  language,  and  the  pecu- 
liar manner  of  the  translator.  Every  version,  obeying  the  laws  of  con- 
struction peculiar  to  its  own  language,  deviates  in  little  points  from  the 
Greek,  without  making  it  necessary  to  suppose  a  peculiar  reading  at 
bottom ;  every  version  has  certain  habits  which  can  be  learned  only  by 

1  Latest  Researches  into  the  present  condition  of  Christianity  in  India,  by 
Dr.  C.  Buchanan,  tranalated  by  Chr.  GotU.  Blumhaxdt.   Stuttgard.  1613.  p.  139 
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long  acquaintance.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Peschito  are  these, 
e.  g.  it  always  subjoins  rjpojv  to  xupiof ;  2d,  instead  of  ai/ro's,  avrov,  the 
proper  name  to  which  it  refers  is  usually  repeated;  3d,  it  omits  small  parts 
of  speech  such  as  eira,  ton,  idov,  and  verbs  which  are  superfluous,  as 
Ityatv,  dnoxpideis  ;  4th,  nag  is  often  arbitrarily  inserted  and  omitted  ; 
and  5th,  adverbs  of  comparison,  such  as  tug,  o'po/oj?,  are  often  omit- 
ted.1 


PHILOXENIAN  VERSION. 
§  70. 

The  MSS.  of  this  version  contain  a  postscript  at  the  end  of  the  Gos- 
pels, which  informs  us  respecting  the  time  at  which  it  was  composed 
and  some  other  historical  circumstances  relative  to  it.  The  postscripts 
in  all  the  MSS.,  so  far  as  they  have  been  carefully  examined,  agree,  and 
only  contain  in  the  different  MSS.  a  clause  or  two  more  or  less.  So 
far  they  agree  ;  literally  :  This  MS.  of  the  four  Evangelists  was  first 
translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syriac,  with  great  pains,  at  Mabug, 
in  the  year  of  Alexander  819,  in  the  days  of  the  holy  confessor  Philox- 
cnus,  Bishop  of  that  place.  It  was  afterwards  collated  with  great  cart 
by  me,  poor  Thomas,  with  two  (some  MSS.  read  three)  very  excellent 
and  correct  copies,  in  the  Antonia  at  Alexandria,  the  great  city,  in  the 
holy  monastery  of  the  Ant  onions.  It  was  written  and  collated  the  second 
time,  at  the  place  mentioned,  in  the  year  927  of  Alexander,  in  the  fourth 
Indiction? 

The  version  was  made,  then,  in  the  days  of  Philoxenus,  in  508  of  the 
Christian  era.  This  Philoxenus,  or  Xenaias,  was  bishop  of  Mabug, 
Manbej,  Mangeb  or  Hierapolis  in  Syria,  from  488  to  518.3  The  au- 
thor of  the  version  is  not  named  in  the  above  inscription ;  but  another 
Syriac  writer  has  preserved  it.  According  to  him,  it  was  Polycarp,  a 
Chorepiscopus  of  Philoxenus.  He  undertook  the  work  and  dedicated 
it  to  Philoxenus,  who  incited  him  to  it,  and  from  whom  the  version  re- 
ceived its  name.4  It  was  made  from  the  Greek,  and  comprehended  the 
whole  New  Testament 

§  71. 

Philoxenus,  also  called  Xenaias,  was  a  favorite  of  Peter  Gnaphey, 
who  got  himself  into  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  and  contrived  to  main- 

1  G«o.  Benedict.  Winer.  Comment,  de  Vers.  A".  T.  Syr.  usu  critico  caute  insti- 
tuendo.  (The  Christmas  Programm.)  Erlang.  1823.  4 to. 

a  Versio  Syriaca  PkUoxen.  Ed.  Jos.  White,  at  the  end  of  John  and  in  the  crit- 
ical notes,  p.  641.  Adier,  A*.  T.  versiones  Syrica—denuo  examinaUe.  Hafnia> 
1789,  4to.  L.  II.  p.  45, 48.  Repertor.  far  bibl.  raid  morgml.  Utteratur,  VII  Th. 
p.  234  seq.  VIII  Th.  p.  89,90.  Storr  Obstrvationts  super  versionHms  Ab.  Test, 
Syriac.  Pars.  II.  t  19.  p.  45. 

3  Aseemani  Biblioth.  Orient.  T.  II.  p.  10-46. 

*  Moses  Agheleua  apud  Asseman,  Bib.  Or.T.  II.  p.  83.  Adler,  loc.cit.48. 
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tain  himself  in  this  elevated  station  by  means  of  the  connexions  he  had, 
and  the  creatures  he  gathered  around  him.  Among  the  latter  was 
Philoxeous,  whom  he  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mabug,  and  used  as  a  took 
The  patriarch  was  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches,  and,  as  he 
seemed  to  entertain  a  mitigated  view  of  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  a 
great  part  of  Syria  fell  in  with  his  opinions.  He  indeed  found  oppo- 
nents, for  no  such  change  takes  place,  in  general,  without  much  disturb- 
ance ;  but  the  court  of  Constantinople  seemed  to  favor  him  and  his  te- 
nets so  much,  that  when  the  Emperor  Zeno  promulged  a  scheme  of  un- 
ion, or  Henotikon,  the  Monopbysites  received  it  with  approbation,  and 
the  patriarch  with  Philoxenus  and  his  party,  and  Peter  Mongus,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  subscribed  it.  From  this  time  they  constituted  a 
peculiar  sect  by  themselves,  attached  to  the  new  doctrines.'  Hence,  it 
would  seem,  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  execute  a  church-version  of 
their  own,  which  I  suppose  they  made  from  Origen's  copies,  in  order  to 
invest  its  text  with  as  high  authority  as  possible. 

§  72. 

One  hundred  and  eight  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  the  year  927  of  the 
Greeks,  or  616  according  to  our  reckoning,  poor  Thomas,  as  the  postscript 
to  the  Gospels  says,  revised  this  Monophysite  document  and  collated  it 
with  two,  or  as  some  copies  say  three,  ancient  MSS.  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Antonians  at  Alexandria. 

The  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  he  collated,  as  the  subscription  to 
them  informs  us,  with  one  Greek  MS.  The  Pauline  Epistles,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  collated  with  two ;  for  two  are  cited  in  the  margin. 
E.  g.  at  Philip.  3:  20,  Ephes.  2: 16,  Rom.  8:  27. 

Several  copies  of  this  version,  in  the  subscriptions  added  by  the  copy- 
ists, term  this  poor  Thomas,  Thomas  of  Charkel ;  e.  g.  the  Parisian 
Codex :  "  Thus  ends,  by  God's  help,  the  holy  book  of  the  preaching  of 
the  adorable  Christ,  our  God,  according  to  the  four  Evangelists,  from 
the  Charkelian  emendation,  etc."  and  under  the  table  of  Chapters  in 
Matthew  :  "  The  chapters  of  Matthew,  seventy  in  number,  according 
to  the  correction  and  amendment  of  Thomas  of  Charkel,  are  finish- 
ed."   Other  MSS.  have  several  other  subscriptions  of  this  nature.9 

There  has  not  been,  however,  so  much  perplexity  as  to  the  person  of 
Thomas,  as  in  regard  to  another  circumstance  respecting  his  labors. 
He  says,  in  the  postscript  to  the"  Gospels:  "  It  was  afterwards  with  great 

pains  collated  by  me,  poor  Thomas  for  the  second  time  it  was 

written  and  collated  in  the  place  mentioned,  etc."  From  these  words 
some  infer  two  collations  of  it,  the  first  by  Thomas,  and  the  second  by 
some  unknown  individual  in  the  year  of  Alexander  927. 

Yet  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  collate  a  MS.  twice,  nor  was  it  with  the 
ancients.  Thomas  may  have  done  this.  The  collation  of  927  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  Thomas  of  Charkel.  So  we  are  told  by  Bar-He- 
brsBUs  in  his  Chronicon  Syriacum.  At  the  same  time  (says  hetadAnn. 
927  of  the  Seleucidan  era)  lived  Thomas  of  Charkel,  a  monk  of  the 

1  Aueman.  Bib.  Or.  T.  II.  p.  10-46.  Evagrius  H.  E.  L.  III.  e.  31.  62. 

8  Versio  Syr.  Philox.  Prafat.  J.  White,  Sect.  IV.  Adlar  Vers.  A\  T.  Syr.  dtnuo 
ezamnat*,  L.  II.  p.  66, 58, 59, 63,  66,  Sec. 
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monastery  of  Tarill,  who  in  his  youth  applied  himself  to  Greek  litera- 
ture in  the  monastery  of  Kenserin,  and  was  subsequently  Bishop  of 
Mabug.  When  he  was  deprived  of  his  station  by  Domitian,  Bishop  of 
Melito,  he  went  to  Egypt  and  lived  in  the  Aotonia  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
holy  monastery  of  the  Anton ians,  where  with  great  industry  he  amend- 
ed the  four  Gospels  and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  by  a 
careful  and  accurate  revision  of  the  version  which  had  been  made  be- 
fore him  at  Mabug  by  Philoxenus."    So  far  Bar-Hebreus.1 

Thomas  was,  therefore,  a  contemporary  of  Paul  of  Tela,  who  in  the 
same  place  composed  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Hexaplar  text  of  Origen.  From  this  circumstance,  I  can  explain  to 
my  satisfaction  the  undertaking  of  Thomas  of  Charkel,  which  at  first 
view  appears  rather  singular. 

§  7a 

Thomas  saw  that  the  Hexaplar  text,  from  which  Paul  made  his  ver- 
sion, was  accompanied  throughout  in  the  margin  with  the  readings  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion  and  Symraachus.  The  New  Testament  version  of 
his  sect,  it  seemed  to  him,  needed  something  of  this  kind  and  the  li- 
brary of  the  Antonians  offered  him  MSS.  which  were  distinguished 
above  others  for  ancient  and  remarkable  readings.  These  materials  he 
thought  he  could  employ  in  a  similar  way ;  for  the  advantage  which  had 
been  derived  in  the  Old  Testament  from  the  MSS.  of  Aquila  and  others, 
was  offered  him  in  respect  to  the  New  by  the  MSS.  of  the  Antonians, 
which  contained  as  many  and  far  more  important  various  readings,  with 
which  he  could  store  his  margin.  The  text  of  the  old  Syriac  version 
supplied  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  Old  Testament  And,  as 
in  the  Old  Testament  exegetical  notes  were  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  margin,  he  wished  to  present  some  likewise  ;  and  whatever  learning 
of  this  nature  it  was  in  his  power  to  add,  he  did. 

The  readings  which  he  presents  in  the  margin  occur  in  the  MSS. 
B.  C,  and  they  are  generally  such  as  are  handed  down  to  us  in  D.  from 
the  time  of  the  corrupted  text ;  as  likewise  in  the  Sahidic  version  and 
the  Latin  versions  antecedent  to  Jerome.  In  the  Acts  in  particular  we 
are  presented  with  considerable  deviations  and  corruptions  in  the  text, 
which  often  agree  with  D  and  E,  but  are  sometimes  more  extravagant 
than  either.  (Comp.  Acts  13:  33.  14:  4,5.  14:  10.  15: 1.  16: 17.  etc.) 

$  74. 

Now  had  he  been  content  with  merely  noting  in  the  margin  the 
peculiarities  which  he  (bund  in  his  ancient  MSS.,  his  labors  would  merit 
our  hearty  thanks ;  but  he  was  not  so  cautious  and  unpretending.  He 
was  desirous  of  playing  the  critic  himself,  and  sometimes  introduced  his 
readings  into  the  text,  making  use  of  obelisks  and  asterisks,  according 
to  the  example  of  the  Hexaplar  which  his  companion  had  translated  in- 
to Syriac.    Thus  he  withdrew  in  many  places  the  original  reading  of 

1  Aueman.  Bib.  Or  P.  II.  p.  334.  Eicbhorn  in  the  Repert.far  bihl.  undmorgenl. 

UtUratur,Vll.  Tk.  p.  334.  seq.  Brans  in  the  same  Rtp.  Will.  Th.p.  Si*,  90. 

Probably  tho  pa.<utago  is  from  the  2d  vol.,  yet  un printed,  which  contain*  the  hie 
tory  of  the  Patriarch*  of  Antioch. 
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the  Philoxenian  version,  whose  text  was  probably  of  more  value  than  all 
the  critical  additions  with  which  he  intended  to  adorn  it 

Yet  we  must  not  think  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  obelisks  and 
asterisks  into  the  Philoxenian  version ;  they  existed  in  it  earlier,  and  in- 
deed originally.  Chance  has  preserved  a  MS.  of  this  version,  which 
has  neither  Thomas'  subscription,  nor  the  various  readings  in  the 
margin  which  he  collated  from  ancient  copies,  nor  the  notes  which  he 
added  from  his  own  learning.  This  Codex  ( Medieeo-Florcntin.  Phtt. 
I.  n.  XL.)  is  consequently  a  copy  of  a  MS.  of  the  time  antecedent  to  the 
labors  of  Thomas  ;l  and  is  of  no  ordinary  value  in  enabling  us  to  distin- 
guish from  Polycarp's  version  the  interpolations  introduced  by  him. 

Now  as  this  Codex,  likewise,  is  furnished  with  obelisks  and  asterisks, 
it  is  clear  that  their  use  was  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycarp,  the  author 
of  the  version.  He  either  added  them  himself,  with  a  view  to  correct 
certain  passages  in  the  text  by  them,  or  he  selected  for  his  version  a  text 
which  was  already  in  repute  and  estimation  for  its  accuracy.  In  the 
latter  case  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  used  the  text  of  Origen,  who 
made  use  of  the  usual  Alexandrian  signs,  obelisks,  and  asterisks,  in  per- 
forming his  critical  labors.  Should  we  discover  a  family  of  MSS.  which 
exhibited  this  text,  we  should  then  be  sure  that  Polycarp  did  not  form 
his  own  text,  but  selected  an  existing  Recension  and  executed  his  ver- 
sion according  to  it.  Our  conclusion  as  to  whether  Origen's  text  was 
used  or  not  would  then  be  almost  undoubting. 

$75. 

Thomas,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  content  himself  with  presenting  his 
readings  and  observations  in  the  margin,  but  had  an  unfortunate  incli- 
nation to  undertake  critical  amendments  of  the  text.  This  is  shown  in 
Mark  11:  10,  where,  after  naxgog  tjftwv  Aa$idy  he  inserted  tigrtvri  xat 
fiola  if  vxinoxoig,  and  says  in  the  margin :  "  This  is  not  found  in  all  the 
Greek  MSS.,  nor  indeed  in  the  text  of  Mar  Xenaias,  but  it  is  in  some 
which  we  regard  as  very  good  copies"  The  passage  was  thus  undeni- 
ably not  in  the  Philoxenian  text,  and  was  first  introduced  by  our  critic. 
His  interpolations  are  manifest  from  the  readings ;  for  they  are  such 
as  occur  only  in  MSS.  of  the  corrupted  Alexandrian  text,  as  were 
the  MSS.  of  the  Antonians.  E.  g.  in  Luke  10:  45,  after  dyogaCovtag 
there  is  inserted  with  an  asterisk,  xoi  rag  xgam'Cag  iwv  xoMvptoxiap 
i£tX**pt  x<"  xa&i'dgug  rcuy  ttiuXovvxwv  rag  ntgiorggag,  which  ap- 
pears only  in  D  of  all  the  Greek  MSS.  In  the  margin  he  informs  us  : 
"  The  words  do  not  occur  in  all  the  Greek  MSS."  Who  can  help  see- 
ing that  the  words  which  he  inserts  with  an  asterisk,  after  6V  xgono* 
xaxttvoi,  in  Acts  15: 11,  were  derived  from  an  unregulated  text,  partic- 
ularly as  we  find  this  addition  in  Codex  D.  The^  words  are  :  avyxara- 
xt$(ntvo)v  di  tmv  nptopuit'giov  rolg  imo  xov  Tltxgov  tvptjfitroig, 
loiynatv. 

Other  amendments  (as  he  thought  them)Jie  took  from  the  Peschito. 
In  Matt  25:  1,  D  and  the  Peschito,  after  tov  vvftqiov,  add  xal  tr}g  vvp- 
<prjg.   In  the  Philoxenian  text  the  addition  appears  with  an  asterisk  and 

1  Adler,  Vers.  A'.  T.  Syr.  eUnuo  uuminat*  L.  II.  p.  52-05. 
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with  the  marginal  note :  "  This  is  not  found  in  all  the  MSS. ;  e.  g.  not 
in  the  Alexandrian."1  He  could  therefore  have  borrowed  it  only  from 
the  Peschito.  The  reading  to  nog*  aviuv  in  Mark  9:  48,  has  been 
found  in  no  MS.  as  yet ;  the  Peschito  alone  has  aviotv.  Whence  but 
from  this,  then,  can  it  have  come  ?  After  dtwxeig  in  Acts  9:  5,  be  in- 
serts with  an  asterisk  the  words:  oxXrtgov  out  ngog  xt'vrga  Xaxxittiv; 
in  the  margin  he  says :  "  These  words  do  not  occur  in  the  Greek  here,  but 
only  where  Paul  narrates  the  incident  himself."  Though  they  are  not 
found  in  the  Greek,  they  are  found  literally  in  the  Peschito,  which  is 
therefore  the  source  of  the  addition. 

In  order  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  each,  and  to  restore  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  Polycarp,  we  must  especially  consult  and  collate  the  Medi- 
cean  Codex  before  mentioned. 

§76. 


Yet  the  corruption  caused  by  Thomas  in  particular  passages  is  not 
so  extensive,  as  to  prevent  us  from  forming  a  general  idea  of  Polycarp's 
text  In  the  first  place,  as  it  respects  the  Gospels,  we  observe  that  in  the 
important  readings  which  we  have  pointed  out  (§  38)  as  peculiar  to 
the  text  of  Lucian compared  with  the  Egyptian  MSS.,  (Matt  6:  13,  20: 
22,  Mark  6:  1 1,  8:  14,  Luke  4:  18,  10:  22,  John  I:  27,  5:  16. 6: 22,  and 
69.)  they  agree  perfectly  with  Lucian.  But  in  the  less  important  read- 
ings they  often  deviate  from  Lucian's  text  and  approximate  to  the  Egyp- 
tian, particularly  when  the  MSS.  AKM,  42, 1 14, 1 16,  and  Matth.  ^coin- 
cide with  the  Egyptian  MSS.  Yet,  even  in  peculiarities  in  which  the 
MSS.  AKM  etc.  stand  entirely  alone,  the  text  of  Polycarp  is  often  on 
their  side ;  of  which  fact  we  have  already  (§  39)  given  examples. 

In  Acts  20:  28,  occurs  one  of  the  most  remarkable  readings  which 
distinguish  Lucian's  and  the  Egyptian  MSS.  The  former  read  x^v  tx- 
xlqoiap  xvgiov  xai  tieov,  but  the  Egyptian  MSS.  AC,  40,  Vat.  367, 
DE,  Copt.,  and  Sahid.,  xvgiov  only.  B,  however,  differs  from  these, 
and  reads  &tov,  in  which  it  is  accompanied  by  some  MSS.  This  third 
reading  is  the  one  which  Polycarp  has  in  his  text  Every  where  else 
he  constantly  adheres,  sometimes  to  the  Egyptian,  and  sometimes  to  Lu- 
cian's side.  We  will  present  an  example  of  this  in  Acts  X.  The  let- 
ter p  denotes  the  agreement  of  Polycarp,  or  if  it  be  preferred,  of  the 
Philoxenian  text,  with  the  readings  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

p.    2.  noiwf  iXnyi .  .  .      abc.  40.  e.  Copt.  Sah.     noicjv  it  iXtyp .  .  . 
p.    5.  avdoaq  tig  Iornit]*    ab.  1.  e.  Copt  Sah.         ug'lcmntp  av&oag 

2ifi<ord  t*v«  p.  liiuova  tor 

og  inixaltUat  ab.  1.  Copt.  inuttdoviisror 

7.  XaXtir  ovrw  abc.  I.  40.  367.  p.  XaXur  t^KoqrnXUa 

otxtiiir  abc.  40.  p.  otxrrcur  avrov 

10.  avxoiv  iyivexo  abc.  I.  40.  Copt  p.  buivw*  ininurty 

p.  11.  xaxaftalrov  abc.  1.  40.  e.  Sail.  xaraflalyor  in  avtor 


1  According  to  one  reading  "the  .Uexundrian"  ic  in  the  plural ;  according  to 
another,  in  the  ainguUr. 
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U.dqXaU  abc.  40.  e.  {  V't£jfJ£* m> 

l2.x*xqdno***aUq->   ABC.  1. 40.  CopL  Sah.  J  P  ™£*ot«»*W*«\ 
nna  ti)$  yt\q      S  r  (     xa  &rtQut  xut  xa  iqntxa 


p.   14.  KOt  OUtd&aqXOV 

16.  »al  tv&vs 


ab.  1.  Sah. 

ABC.  40.  E.  Co|)U 


fj  dud&aqtov 
p.  nal  ndXiv 


p.  23.  inavoiov  dvactdg  \        An      n  M  • 
P        without  oHhqo,)       '      D"      P  P.o/7«oo? 


p.  24.  Tij  Si  inavq  .  . 
p.  26.  yytiqnr  ainov 
30.  fyyv  nal 
TTjv  hvarrjv 
p.  33.  vno  xov  nvqiov 
p.  34.  oxopa  ainov 

36.  Toy  loyop  unicxnlt 
p.  47.  duvaxui  xwitca* 


abc.  40. 1.  de.  Copt.  Sah.     nal  tiJ  inavq  . 

abc.  40. 1.  DE.Copt.  Sah.     ainov  vytiqs 

si  .  _  —  _  / 


ABC.  Copt 
ABC.  40.  1.  D. 

abc.  40.  Copt. 
abc.  e.  Copt.  Sah. 
abc.  Copt.  Sah. 


p.  rtfjrjv  VfjCXtVW  xat 

p.  njr  tvvdxijv  taqav 
vno  xov  &(ov 
oxofia 
p.  xov  loyov  or  anwxuXt 
muXvcat  dvraxai 


40. 1.  Copt  Sah. 


abc.  40.  1.  Copt  Sah. 

p.  48.  kv  tw  ovoftan 
'lr}<rov  Xqunov 
(Sanria&^rat 

§ 

It  appears  to  me  that  Polycarp  did  Dot  adhere  so  much  to  Egyptian 
readings  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  as  in  the  Catholic,  and  in  the  Acts. 
For  an  exemplification  of  this  I  select  Galat  Chap.  HI.  and  IV. 


J  ab. 


fiarnicrxtfjvai  iv  tm 
ovopaxi  tevqiov. 


CHAPTER  III. 


1.  IpOUTKOVl  .  .  .  0*f         ABC.  17.  Copt  j 


nqotyq  .  .  iarav-  ) 
qmpivoq  ) 
p.  10.  ou  tnixaxdqaxoq 

p.  12.  noiTjaat  aind 

13.  ot»  yiyqanxat 
17.  &tov  6 
p.       xttqaxoaut  tuxl  ) 
xqutnovxa  irrj  > 


abc.  17.  Copt. 
abc.  17.  Copt 
abc.  17.  Copt 

AB.  17. 

abc.  17.  Copt 

ABC.  Copt 

CHAPTER  IV. 


p.  ifldaxavt  ijj  dXrftiiq 
fty  nd&tc&at,  o\f 

p.  nqotyq  .  .  .  iv  vfiiv 
foxavQWfiivos 
inucaxdqaxos 
novfiaxtq  owxa  ay&ou^ 

7109 

p.  yiyqanxat  yaq 
I*.  &tov  t*f  Xqunbv,  6 

wn\  xnqaxoaux  xai 

xqidxovxa 


6.  *aqb* . .  .  tjtiwv 

7.  dia  &eov 

8.  qyvati  firj 

14.  ntiqaapav 

15.  nov  ovv 


A  C.  Copt. 
AB.     17.  Copt 

abc.  17.  Copt 

AB.    17.  Copt 

abc.  17.  Copt. 
ABC.  17.  Copt. 
bc.  Copt 


p.  25.  dovXtvti  ydq 
26.  fi'^njq  yp&v 

From  the  Cath.  Ep.  we  select  1  John,  Chap.  II. 


p.  xaqd  . . .  ifiw 
p.  &wv  did  Xqurxov 
p.  pi)  q>vffu 
p.  nuqaopov  pov 
p.  xig  ow 
Sovltvit  de 

p.  prpriQ 
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4.  on  tyvwxa  ab.    Copt.  p.  lyymxn 

6.  alios  ntotnaxtly  a  b.  p.  atnoq  ovtw  momently 

p.    7.  ayaittnol  abc.  Copt.  add<pol 

p.       or  rjxovaaxa  abc.  17.  Copt.       ov  qxovcrau  cm  ap/ifC 

10.  owj  univ  iy  aviw  a  c.  Copt.  p.  lr  avrtji  ovx  «rr»r 

p.  13.  iyoaifta  Ifiiy  ncud  .  .  .  abc.  Copt.  yoaqxa  Vfiiy  naid .  . 

15.  toD  #toD     otrtol  a  c.  Copt.  p.  iov  natoof  iv  crimp 
p.  23.  o  bpoioyuiv  toy  vlby  xai 

Toy  ncniqa  t/ti  abc.  Copt 

p.  24.  tyiu;  5  abc.  Copt.  Vftcisovvo 

27.  /i«ro  dy  vjay  abc.  Copt  p.  iy  v/ur  piyu 

29.  6u  xal  nag.  a  c.  p.  or*  nag. 

The  roost  perfect  copy  of  this  version  now  known,  viz.  that  of  Glou- 
cester Ridley,  now  in  the  Library  of  New  College,  Oxford,  does  not  con- 
tain the  Apocalypse.  Yet,  in  my  apprehension,  we  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  loss,  as  De  Dieu  has  already  published  it,  with  the 
omission,  it  is  true,  of  the  critical  signs.  (§  64)  These  signs  which  the 
MS.  contains,  the  mode  of  translation  so  exactly  like  Polycarp's,  the 
nature  of  the  text  which  neither  adheres  to  Lucian  nor  Hesychius,  but 
vibrates  from  one  to  the  other,  are  so  many  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
our  supposition. 

Of  the  Gospels,  it  is  true,  we  have  Greek  MSS.  to  which  the  Philox- 
enian  version  inclines  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  respect  to  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  had  Polycarp  selected  Origen's  text 
for  translation,  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  that  some  MSS. 
of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  likewise,  according  to  this  Recension,  should 
agree  with  him ;  the  text  of  Polycarp  in  these  portions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament would  not  have  been  so  entirely  unique.  The  objection  which 
I  have  here  staled  against  myself,  is  not  unimportant;  but  its  weight  is 
considerably  diminished,  if  we  reflect  that  not  so  many  MSS.  by  far  of 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  have  been  collated  as  of  the  Gospels;  and,  ev- 
en of  those,  the  greater  part  only  cursorily  and  carefully.  We  need 
much  more  information  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  definitely  and  confi- 
dently in  regard  to  this  and  other  critical  questions. 

§  77. 

The  version  itself  everywhere  evinces  the  most  careful  and  laborious 
endeavor  to  lose  not  a  syllable  of  the  original  text  and  to  express  all  the 
minutia,  even  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Syriac  language.  The  ar- 
ticle o',  to',  is  always  carefully  rendered,  as  well  as  tor/  and  tiol,  lit- 
tle as  either  practice  accords  with  pure  Syriac  phraseology,  sfutoe, 
ctt/Tf},  does  not  appear  as  an  affix  according  to  Syriac  custom,  but  is  treat- 
ed as  a  separate  word,  by  means  of  the  syllable  u»j  ,  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Words  compounded  with  itgo,  avv,  xoro,  which  are  known 
in  none  of  the  Shemitish  dialects,  are  represented  in  a  very  artificial 

manner ;  as  e.  g.  nQO&taiq,  1^0  /nV)im ,  imygaqpq,  ^ora^i-?  UiAa 
in  Mark  2: 26.  12:  16.    These  improprieties,  however,  which  are  una- 
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voidable  when  a  language  is  so  abused,  are  of  uncommon  advantage  to 
criticism,  as  the  version  seldom  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  in  the 
original,  as  other  versions  do  whose  authors  have  exercised  more  free- 
dom. 

$  78. 

The  four  Gospels  of  this  version  have  been  printed  in  England  with 
the  following  title:  "  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  versio  Syriaca  Philox- 
eniana,  ex  codd.  MSS.  Ridleianis  in  Biblioth.  Coll.  Novi  Oxoniensis 
repositis,  nunc  primum  cdita,  interpretatione  et  annotaiionibus  Josephi 
White,  A.  M.  Coll.  Wadh.  Socii  et  Ung.  Arab.  Prof.  Laudian.  Oxonii 
e  topograph.  Clarcndoniana."  1778.  4to.  This  volume  is  divided  into 
two  parts :  Tom.  II.  begins  with  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  second  vol- 
ume  bears  the  title :  "  Actuum  Apostolorum  et  Epistolarum  tarn  Cath- 
oliearum  quam  Paulinarumf  versio  Syriaca  Pkiloxeniana  ex  Codice 
MS.  Ridleiano  in  Bibl.  Coll.  Nov.  Oxon.  reposito  nunc  primum  edita : 
cum  interpretatione  et  adnotationibus  Josephi  White.  S.  T.  P.  Ung. 
Arab,  apud  Oxonienses  Prof.  Tom.  I.  Acta  Apostolorum  et  Epistolas 
Catholicas  complect  ens.  Oxonii  e  Typogr.  Clarendon.  1799."  The  se- 
cond part  with  the  same  title  comprehends  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  "Torn. 
II.  Epistolas  Paulinas  compleciens.  Oxon.  etc.  1803."  Various  learn- 
ed men  have,  written  accounts  and  descriptions  of  the  MSS.  of  this  ver- 
sion now  in  existence ;  and  likewise  monographs  and  essays  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  text  and  its  readings.1  Among  them  Adler's  work  which 
we  have  frequently  cited :  "  Nov.  Test,  versiones  Syriaca  etc."  is  of 
peculiar  value.  He  had  White's  edition  before  him  and  compared  it 
with  MSS.,  thusobtaining  the  materials  and  occasion  for  much  valuable 
critical  remark. 
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$  79. 

We  as  yet  know  of  but  one  MS.  of  this  version ;  and  that  contains 
only  lessons  from  the  four  Gospels  for  all  the  Sundays  and  festivals  of 
the  year.  It  is  in  the  Vatican  Library,  N.  XIX  among  the  Syriac  MSS. 
J.  G.  C.  Adler  obtained  it  thence  and  undertook  an  investigation  pf 

The  character  and  language  in  which  it  is  written  differ  somewhat 


l  Gloucester  Ridley,  De  Syriac.  N.  T.  versionum  indole  atque  usu.  Londini 
1761.  Adler,  N.  T.  vera.  Syriac,  Simplex,  Philoxeniana,  Hierosolymitana — denuo 

exami nates.  Hafnie,  1789.  4to.  Paulas,  Accuratior  manuscriptorum,  qaibue 

versio  N.  T.  Philoxeniana  continetur,  catalogus,  cam  quibusdam  ad  viros  eru- 
ditos  quawtionibus.  Helmstadii  1788. — Gottlob.  Christ.  Storr,  Observations 
super  N.  T.  veraionibus  Syriacia.  Stuttgardie  1772.  8vo.  Storr,  in  the  Repertor. 
fur  bibl.  und  morgenl.  Litteratux,  X.  Th. 

s  Nov.  Testam.  versiones  Syriac.  Simplex,  Philoxeniana  et  Hierosolymitana 
denuo  exarainatse.  L.  III.  p.  137.  seq. 
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from  the  common  Syriac.  It  has  many  Chaldee  idioms,  and  very  much 
resembles  this  dialect  in  its  grammatical  peculiarities ;  e.  g.  in  suffixes  of 
the  third  person  to  nouns  in  the  plural  number,  in  the  status  empha- 
ticus  of  nouns,  and  in  the  form  of  the  third  person  masculine  of  the  fu- 
ture tense. 

Abuipharagius  distinguishes  three  Syriac  dialects — the  Syro-Aramaic, 
which  is  the  most  elegant,  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Roha  and  Haran 
and  external  Syria ;  the  Palestinian  spoken  at  Damascus,  on  the  Libanus 
and  in  the  interior  of  Syria;  and  lastly  the  Chaldteo-Nabathacao.the  rough- 
est of  all,  common  in  the  Assyrian  mountains  and  the  villages  of  Irak.1 

The  manifest  resemblance  to  the  Chaldaic  observable  in  our  ver- 
sion appears  to  denote  that  it  is  Cnaldaeo-Nabathaean.  The  Peschi- 
to  was  probably  composed  in  the  region  of  Edessa,  Roha,  Haran, 
etc.,  and  was  there,  we  know,  the  church-version.  Abuipharagius 
informs  us  that  it  was  used  especially  in  eastern  Syria.9  From  the 
country  where  it  originated,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  tbe  first 
and  most  elegant  dialect  The  Philoxenian  version  prevailed  in  tbe  vi- 
cinity of  Antioch,  and  exhibits  to  us  the  language  of  this  part  of  Syria. 
We  have  left,  therefore,  for  our  version  only  Damascus  and  Palestine,  or 
tbe  Syrian  mountains  and  the  province  of  Irak. 

To  determine  our  choice  between  the  two,  we  must  not  overlook  an 
observation  made  by  the  learned  man  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebt- 
ed for  our  knowledge  of  this  version  ;  viz.  that  many  idioms  occur  in  it 
which  are  found  only  in  the  Philoxenian  version  besides.  Now  as  the 
idioms  of  both  approximate  to  each  other,  the  countries  of  their  respect- 
ive origin  must  likewise. 

The  part  of  Syria  in  which  our  version  originated  was  evidently  a 
Roman  province,  or  a  part  of  one.  I  infer  this  from  some  words  which 
struck  my  eye  in  the  specimen  (Matt.  27:  3—32,)  which  Dr.  Adler  has 

presented  us.  The  soldiers,  in  v.  27,  are  called  simply  V^co* ,  Romans  •* 

as  if  no  soldiers  but  Romans  were  known  in  the  country.   In  the  same 

verse  onttaa  is  rendered  by  the  Roman  word  l}Afl>fi  ,  castrum ;  from 

which  we  may  readily  infer  to  whom  the  dominion  of  the  country  be- 
longed. The  Assyrian  mountains  never  had  a  Roman  Pr&tor,  and  were 
not  brought  in  for  mam  provincial,  as  was  the  case  with  western  Syria  and 
Palestine.  We  must  therefore  certainly  regard  this  as  a  Palestinian 
version,  rather  than  one  which  originated  in  the  Assyrian  mountains. 
Michaelis,  and  others  after  him,  even  call  it  tbe  Mierosolymitan  version. 

The  MS.  itself  was  written  in  the  vicinity  of  Palestine  at  Antioch  ; 
where  the  monks  of  Palestine,  it  is  very  possible,  had  a  monastery.  It 
was  written,  says  the  subscription :  "  in  the  monastery  of  Abbot  Moses, 
in  the  city  of  Antioch,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  Land."  Probably 

«jsqx»)  A*m)j  should  be  «  mr>ffl.jl  A***Jj  . 

$  80. 

The  version  was  made  from  the  Greek,  as  is  evident  from  the  Greek 
orthography  of  proper  names  (e.  g.  'Jnoove,  'Jtottwijs,  A  atayaf,  /asigof, 

1  Hi*t.  Dynast.  Dyn.  I.  p.  lfi,  17.   *  Dvnait.  VI.  p.  100. 

29 
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"  jJwtt?,  Mtoaia),  and  from  the  many  Greek  expressions  which  are  re- 
tained in  the  very  places  which  they  occupy  in  the  original :  TgantCUat 
Matt.  25:  27,  avridixog  Matt.  5:  25,  povXtviyg  Mark  15:  43,  tuv  x*p- 
etfttop  Luke  5:  19,  xal  yap  John  5:  23,  ftaXXop—ijp  yap  John  3:  19, 
etc. 

We  cannot  determine  what  was  the  character  of  the  Greek  text 
which  the  translator  had  before  him,  or  with  what  class  of  MSS.  it  co- 
incided, as  we  have  no  continuous  collation  of  it.  As  yet  only  two  or 
three  rare  readings  have  been  extracted  from  each  chapter  and  intro- 
duced to  public  notice.  We  are  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  pecu- 
liarities in  which  it  differs  from  the  MSS.  of  every  Recension,  without 
knowing  to  what  MSS.  it  is  in  general  allied. 

Its  text  however  appears  sometimes  to  be  compounded  from  various 
MSS.;  e.  g.  in  Matt.  14:  24,  where  for  rjdtj  pioop  Ttjg  faXaoorjg  some 
MSS.  and  the  Peschito  read,  OTadioyg  noXXovg  ano  trig  ytjg  anux*t  i* 
unites  both  readings  :  arad.  noXX.  crio  yrjg  anttr*  fitaop  jijg  &aXua- 
atjg.  So  in  John  19: 16,  17,  instead  of  napt'Xapov  oi  top  J .  .  . ,  the  pas- 
sage is  compounded  as  follows,  of  different  readings  in  different  MSS. : 
ayayopitg  ifi  top  '/rjoovv  int&tjxap  avrui  top  ax  a  v  gov  ait  or,  xul 
puoiafav  i£ijX&tr  .  .  . 
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§  81. 

The  Persian  version  which  appeared  in  the  London  Polyglot  extends 
only  through  the  Gospels.  The  language  is  interspersed  with  so  ma- 
ny Arabic  expressions  that  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  influence 
which  the  religion  of  Mohammed  had  upon  the  language  of  the  nation, 
and  consequently  refer  it  to  a  period  later  than  his  time. 

The  parts  of  Persia  bordering  on  the  north  of  Mesopotamia  made 
use,  it  would  seem,  of  the  Syriac  ritual  and  church-version ;  just  as  our 
ritual  and  version  are  in  Latin.  In  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  Edessa 
was  much  resorted  to  by  the  Persians  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instruc- 
tion in  the  genuine  Nestorian  tenets  at  the  celebrated  school  in  that 
place.1  Now  when  these  portions  of  Persia  came  to  desire  a  version  in 
their  own  language,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Syriac  copies,  and  transla- 
ted from  them.  Thus  arose  the  Persian  version  which  we  at  present  have 
and  which  was  probably  composed  at  Edessa. 

§  82. 

Its  source  is  the  Peschito,  as  is  proved  by  many  readings  which  are 
now  to  be  found  only  in  it  and  the  Peschito;  e.  g.  Mark  6:  41,  iut'giaap 
naoi;  51,  i&av/taCov  xai  tg'latapro  ;  7:  2,  xoiveug  and  tout'  tarip  are 
wanting;  20,  6  dt  for  tXtyt  dt;  31,  tig  ra  opia  for  aVo  /ut'aor  tup opt- 

1  Thtodor.  Lector .,  ixloydX  and  tov  tevrtpov  Stph'ov.  Amman.  Biblioth.  Or. 
T. III.  c.  2.  p.  744. 
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llfituov;  52,  ijxolouQei  iv  rjj  odw.  We  find  so  many  examples  in 
these  few  chapters  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  the  matter  farther. 

This  is  shown  also  by  many  mistakes  of  the  translator  which  clearly 
sprang  from  the  Syriac.  Mark  6:  9,  a'U*  vnodedtptvovg  oaMlta  is 
translated  UU^fo  £/*£o  fjs  <J**£=>}  •  theV  shouU  hcld  shoes 

in  detestation,  which  arose  from  mistaking  the  word  ,  to  put  on 
shoes,  for  Ixcd  ,/o  hate,  sQjlau  Ul    In  Mark  7:  11,  dugu* 

fiov  6  ia*  *»  tftou  tiqfkrj&rjg,  is  given  in  the  Peschito         . .  % 

**iV» .  the  first  word  the  Persian  translator  mistook  for 
V ,iQQO}fi  and  rendered  approach  to  me.  Mark  7:  34,  He  looked  up 
to  heaven  and  sighed,  t.jJLl2l1o  :  the  dentation  of  this  word  from 
j  misled  the  translator  and  he  rendered,  He  looked  up  to  heaven 


and  rested.  He  makes  the  same  mistake  in  Mark  8:^  12,  where  be 
translates  and  he  rested  in  his  spirit.    In  Mark  9:  3,  ov  dvvuTat  Xiv- 


>fvA  according  to  the  Peschito,  he  has  used  one  of  the 

two  significations  of  ;m  ,  to  see,  in  Aphel  to  make  white,  for  the  other ; 
and  renders  they  could  not  bear  the  sight.  The  word  paoikixog,  in  John 
4: 49,  which  the  Syriac  renders  by  li^j  fs*t  he  even  took  for  a 
proper  name,  and  translated  thus:  Abdolmelik  said  to  him. 

$  83. 

This  version  would  be  of  uncommon  value  in  the  criticism  of  the 
Peschito,  had  it  been  preserved  without  being  corrupted,  but  it  is  dis- 
agured  by  many  glosses.  E.  g.  in  Mark  7:  15,  after  the  words,  those 
are  they  which  defile  a  man,  is  added,  which  is  a  mortal  sin  ;  in  Mark 
7:  26,  where  the  Greek  woman  of  Syrophenicia  is  spoken  of,  the  words 
for  she  was  from  Hems,  are  inserted.  Similar  additions  and  explana- 
tions are  met  with  in  almost  every  chapter.  We  find,  moreover,  words 
and  even  sentences  twice  translated ;  e.  g.  Mark  6:  49,  where  the  word 

qdviaofia  is  rendered  once  by  g^J*->  a  <kception>  and  immediately  af- 
terwards by  Jixa.  a  phantom.  Mark  8:  14,  they  had  only  one  loaf 
with  them  in  the  ship,  the  Peschito  translates,  only  one  cake ;  in  this  it 
was  followed  by  the  Persian  translator,  who  says  first,  one  cake,  \J°Ji, 

but  translates  the  word  again  by  loaf,  (jli,  not  a  cake,  and  no  loaf 
had  they  with  them  in  the  ship.    (Comp.  Mark  6:  7.  31.  43.) 
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Frequently,  one  of  these  readings  exhibits  the  Syriac  and  the  other 
the  Greek  text,  as  is  the  case  in  the  last  example ;  and  yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  so  much  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  so  many  Greek  MSS.,in  existence  in  Persia,  as  to  have  en- 
abled readers  to  illustrate  and  amend  their  text  from  the  Greek.  It  is 
more  probable  that  there  existed  a  Persian  version  from  the  Greek,  which 
was  made  use  of  by  readers  aud  copyists,  and  from  which  these  inter- 
polations sprang.  Indeed,  this  extensive  empire  must  have  had  sever- 
al versions  to  supply  the  wants  of  different  provinces  in  which  different 
dialects  were  prevalent.  If  we  are  not  influenced  by  the  advantage 
which  biblical  literature  would  derive  from  a  careful  examination  of 
this  version,  at  least  the  striking  and  certain  similarity  of  the  Persian  to 
our  own  mother-tongue,  the  German,  should  induce  us  to  devote  espe- 
cial pains  to  the  former,  for  the  purpose  of  inferring  from  it  the  original 
construction  of  the  latter,  the  roots  and  former  significations  of  its  words, 
and  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  historical  facts  respecting  the  origin 
and  migrations  of  nations. 

$  84. 

Besides  the  version  in  the  Polyglot,  there  is  still  another  which  has 
been  published  by  Wheelock,  but  is  little  known  among  us.  It  is  said 
to  have  two  title-pages,  on  the  first  of  which  is  :  "  Quaiuor  Evangelia 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Per  sice,  ad  numervm  situmqve  verborvm 
Latine  data  1652,"  and  on  the  second  :  "Quatuor  EvangeKorum  Dom- 
ini nostri  Jesu  Christi  versio  Persica,  Syriatam  el  Arabicam  suavis- 
iime  redolens ;  ad  verba  et  mentem  Chad  textus  fdeliter  et  venuste  con- 
cinnata.  Londini.  1657." 

The  editors  may  indeed  have  had  a  MS.  containing  a  version  from 
the  Greek,  but  they  employed  the  Syro-Persian  text  in  making  out  their 
own,  thus  making  lamentable  confusion.  For  they  used  the  MS.  of 
Pocock's  from  which  the  text  in  the  English  Polyglot  was  printed,  as 
Pierson  himself  confesses  in  the  preface  to  Wheelock's  Gospels :  "Cum 
EwangtHis  Persieis  edendis  D.  Abraham  Whelocus  operant  navasset, 
tres  sibi  MSS.  Codices  impctraverat,  Ozonienscm,  Cantabrigiensem, 
et  aUerum  Pocokiannm ;  quorum  uno  descriptor  ceteris  coUatis,  fu- 
siorem  in  omnes  enmnuntarium  destinaverat."1  Had  they  presented  us  in 
a  state  of  purity  tlie  version  made  ad  verba  et  mentem  Grctei  textus,  we 
would  readily  have  dispensed  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  fragrance 
which  they  boast  upon  the  title-page. 

Lastly,  Nadir  Shah  is  said  to  have  caused  a  Persian  version  to  be  com- 
posed from  Greek,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Armenian  and  Hebrew  MSS.,  which 
was  published  at  Ispahan  in  1740-41.  It  can  be  of  little  importance  to 
New  Testament  criticism. 


l  Herbert  Marsh's  Nolo*  aud  additions  to  Micbaelit  Inlrod.  Vol.  I.  Germ.  Ed. 
p.  210-11- 
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$  85.  ' 

Our  knowledge  respecting  this  version  is  derived  from  two  sources. 
The  first  is  an  Armenian  biography  of  the  saints,  in  the  former  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  from  which  the  Bishop  of  Erivan,  by  request,  trans- 
lated the  life  of  Mesrobinto  Latin.  Richard  Simon  made  use  of  this.1 
The  other  is  the  Armenian  History  of  Moses  Chorenensis,  which  Whis- 
ton's  sons  published,  with  the  title:  "Most*  Chorenensis  Historic 
Armeniaca  Libri  III.  Amuniace  ediderunt%  Latinc  verterunt,  notisqve 
illustrdrunt  Guilielmus  ti  Georgius  Guil  Whistoni  filii,  Aula  Clarensis 
in  Acadtmid  Cantabrigicnsi  aliquamdiu  alumni.  Londini  1736."  4to. 
Michaelis  drew  from  this  fine  document.  The  two  authorities  do  not 
diner  in  the  main. 

§  86. 

The  version  was  contemporary  with  the  national  alphabet.  The  in- 
vention of  this  has  immortalized  among  his  countrymen  the  memory  of 
Mesrob,  of  Hasekos,  in  the  province  of  Taran.  Till  his  time  they  em- 
ployed the  Syriac  alphabet,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  made  use  of  the 
Syriac  Bible  and  liturgy  in  their  religious  worship.  The  want  of  a  na- 
tional character  occupied  much  of  his  attention ;  and  after  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  of  his  own,  it  was  revealed  to  him,  it  is  said,  in  a  heav- 
enly vision. 

He  hastened  to  communicate  his  new  alphabet  to  king  Uram  Scavu, 
and  Isaac,  the  patriarch  of  the  country,  who  caused  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Armenia,  in  which  reading  and  writing  were  taught  Mesrob 
himself  travelled  into  Iberia  for  this  purpose. 

On  his  return  he  found  the  patriarch  employed  in  translating  from 
the  Syriac.  There  were  no  Greek  MSS.  to  be  had,  as  Meruzan,  a 
Persian  viceroy,  had  caused  all  Greek  books  to  be  burned  ;  and  the  Per- 
sians in  general  permitted  no  other  language  or  character  to  be  used 
among  the  Armenians  (in  the  church-service  probably,)  but  the  Syriac.9 

When  the  Ephesian  Synod  assembled  in  431,  two  pupils  of  Mesrob, 
Joseph  and  Eznak,  were  deputed  to  it,  who  brought  back  with  them  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  council,  and  a  carefully  written  copy  of 
the  Bible. 

Isaac  and  Mesrob  now  threw  aside  what  they  had  translated  from 
the  Syriac,  and  commenced  a  version  from  the  newly  acquired  Greek 
copy ;  but  they  did  not  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  of  Greek.3 


l  Hiit.  Crit.  dei  Veraioni  da  N.  T.  Ch.  17.  p.  903-905. 

9  Mo«e*  Choren.  Hiit.  Arm.  L.  III.  c.54.  R.  Simon,  H.  Crit.  des  version!  da 
N.  T.  17.  Chip. 

3  Mo«.  Chor.  L.  III.  e.  61.  The  pupil*  of  Mesrob  aro  here  called  Johannes  Ec- 
cletuis  and  Jostphus  Plansnsis. 
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This  however  did  not  dishearten  them.  Joseph  and  Eznak  were  des- 
patched to  Alexandria  to  perfect  themselves  in  Greek,  and  the  work 
was  entered  upon  for  the  third  time,  Moses  Chorenensia,  the  historian, 
himself  assisting.1 

According  to  Bar  Hebrsus,  Isaac  and  Mesrob,  afler  the  translation 
from  the  Greek  text  was  completed,  altered  it  to  greater  accordance  with 
the  Syriac.8 

The  Greeks  lay  claim  to  some  merit  in  regard  to  this  version.  John 
Chrvsostom  is  said  to  have  incited  and  encouraged  the  Armenians  to 
translate  the  sacred  books,  when  he  was  banished  to  Kukus  in  Armenia. 
They  began  with  the  Psalter,  and  then  passed  to  the  other  canonical 
books.3  The  banishment  of  this  father  from  his  country  actually  coin- 
cides with  the  period  when  the  idea  of  a  national  character  entered  the 
mind  of  Mesrob;  and  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  stranger  may  ex- 
plain the  revival  of  his  ardent  desire  of  a  national  character  and  version* 
The  account  of  the  Armenians,  however,  and  that  of  the  biographer  of 
John  Chrysostom  do  not  exactly  agree  in  respect  to  the  book  with  which 
a  beginning  was  made;  the  former  naming  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
and  the  latter  the  Psalms. 

$  87. 

The  history  we  have  given  of  the  version  does  not  promise  a  uniform, 
unmixed  text,  but  rather  one  made  up  of  various  materials— of  readings 
from  the  old  Syriac  version,  readings  furnished  by  the  Ephesian  MS.,  and 
also  readings  from  Alexandrian  MSS.  which  the  pupils  of  Mesrob  would 
not  have  failed  to  bring  home  with  them. 

These  component  parts  are  easily  discoverable  in  the  text  In  gen- 
eral it  adheres  to  the  Egyptian  Recension,  but  not  so  closely  as  not  to 
have  adopted  readings  from  MSS.  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Recension  into  Alexandria.  It  frequently  coincides  with 
Codex  D  in  readings  peculiar  to  that  MS.  alone,  or  to  A  and  the  MSS. 
which  Thomas  of  Charkel  collated  in  the  monastery  of  the  Anto- 
nians  ;  e.  g.  Matt  15:  32,  tjftt'pat  rptJg^tioi,  xoi  npooptv  .  .  . .  18:  33, 
ovx  tdti  aSf  xai  at.  19: 10,  t}  o/r/a  rot;  avdpog.  Mark  2:  9,  tov  xpa§- 
flatov,  xat  vnayttigtov  olxop  aov.  2:  26,  tqaytv,  xaitdtaxt  xalroig 
<tvr  avtoi  ovai  ovg  ovx  t^tari ....  4:  39^  aW/<q>  xai  rrj  Valaaorj  xai 
tint.  6:*33,  xaf  rpiftovaa  o  vtnolrjxt  Xa&pa.  6:  2,  t£tnXriooovio  iv 
ty  dtdavri  avrov  Xtyovrtg.  6:  23,  xai  oi/ioot*  noUa.  6:  65,  tjg^apTO 
•navtag  tni%  etc. 

In  our  history  of  the  text  we  mentioned  certain  MSS.  which  are  in- 
deed of  recent  origin,  but  are  transcripts  of  ancient  MSS.  of  the  xoivrj 
txdooig,  viz.  Wetstein  1,  13,  69,  andGriesbach  124;  the  last  of  which, 
particularly,  contains  Asiatic  readings,  and  is  allied  to  the  text  of  the  Pes- 
chito.  (§29),  With  these  readings  the  Armenian  version  often  coin- 
cides; and  it  was  these,  in  part,  which  got  into  the  version  through  the 


i  Moses  Cbor.  loc.  cit.  Rich.  Simon,  Hist,  dei  rere.  loc.  cit. 
3  Walton  Prolog.  XIII.  n.  16. 

3  Anonym.  Vita  Chryiont.  r.  1 13.  JuuuXtvtod*u  row  yaXrt'tfiOV  xai  rtpanaoav 
Jfta&t'W  'ttqo*  Tt/v  itut'vutv  yhuxxav  /UTttTOif'/cao^at . 
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Epliesian  Codex  which  the  pupils  of  Mesrob  brought  back  with  them. 
At  least  it  is  difficult  to  refer  them  to  any  other  source.  E.  g.  Matt.  5: 18, 
ono  to£>  voftov  xal  xalp  Ttgotytjiolp.  13,  124. — 7:  27,  nrwaig  avxrjg 
pfyaXi]  oyooga.  13,33. 124.— 12:  14,  oi  di  <Dapioa7oi  tpX&oneg  ot//u- 
PouXwr  tXapop  xax*  avrqv.  13,  124. — 13:  43,  tv  rrj  PaotXtta  xuip 
ovgavwv,  124. — 21:  30.  aitoxgtOng  tintv,  vnayaf  xugie.  13,  69,  124. 
— 23:  10,  xa&tjyrjtai *  or*  xa&tj/ijxijg  vpwv  toitv.  124. — 26:  36,  xal 
X/vn  avxoigt  xa&ioaxt.  69, 124. — Mark  3:  34,  n*gl  avxop  ftaOrjxag 


— 10:  11,  tap  aptjg  anoXvtty.  1, 13,  69,  124.  etc 

Lastly, many  readings  are  taken  from  the  Peschito.  Mark  2:  25,  o' 
yh^aoZg  tXfytv.  6:6,  rag  xtopag  dtddaxtop.  &  24,  25,  ntgtitaxovpxag 
naXtp  tnt&  ....  9:  4,  gvp  Mount  ovXXaXorvrtg.  9:  29,  prjaxtia  xal 
•ngoatvxy.  10:  43,  ytPto&ai  ip  vulp  fitfag.  12:  33,  taxi  xcUp  oXoxavxto- 
ftaxwv.  12:  38,  xal  qiXonvxtov  aonaopovg.  Luke  2:  49,  or*  tp  rw  otxot 
xov  nargog.  9:  6,  xax  a  xtoftag  xal  xax  a  TtoXeig.  Amon^  these  the 
following  especially,  may  be  reckoned:  Matt.  28:  18,  xa<  tnlyfjg  '  xal 
xa&tag  ant'araXxt  fte  6  nuxrjg  pov,  xtfftu  anoart'XXoi  vpag. 

$  88. 

During  the  crusades,  the  rulers  of  Armenia  were  closely  connected 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  West,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage used  in  their  churches.  They  strenuously  sought  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal union  with  them,  and  this  was  ardently  favored  by  king  Haitbo, 
(Abulpharagius  calls  him  ^'fl^s  in  Hist.  Dyn.  502,  but  Abulfeda 

p*S'*A  T.  V.  Ann.  Musi.  p.  18,)  who  afterwards  abdicated  the  gov- 
ernment to  his  son  and  entered  the  order  of  Franciscans.  He  is  even 
said  to  have  translated  from  the  Latin  into  Armenian  the  Prefaces  of  St. 
Jerome*.1 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Sis  and  Patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  proposed  to 
Haitho  an  ecclesiastical  council  for  this  purpose.  In  his  Jetter  to  the 
former  king  he  asserts  respecting  certain  topics  of  dispute,  that  it  is  so 
in  Jerome,  in  Beda  the  Presbyter,  and  other  Latin  fathers.2 

Besides  what  he  here  says  of  the  Latin  fathers  and  their  writings,  he 
appeals  to  I  John  5:  7,  in  the  beginning  of  his  letter,  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  water  in  mass.3  To  us  this  is,  at  any  rate,  an  evidence  that  pre- 
paration for  an  union  had  been  made  by  altering  the  Armenian  version 
here  and  there  according  to  the  Latin. 

This  same  passage  was  expressly  cited  again  in  the  Synod  which  was 
held  at  Sis  in  1307,  which  could  not  have  happened  unless  it  was  au- 
thorized by  many  copies.4    This  change  of  the  Armenian  text  in  con- 


1  MichaehY  Introd.I.Th.  §  69,4th  ed. 

a  Collect.  Concil.  Labbei  et  Cowartii  tdit.  Manaii.  T.  XXV.  p.  145. 
3  Ibid.  p.  141. 
«  Ibid,  p  136. 
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formity  with  the  Latin  MSS.  can  hardly  have  been  the  only  one ;  but 
how  far  the  correctors  proceeded  can  be  learned  only  from  a  collation 
of  ancient  Armenian  MSS.  with  the  modern. 

§  89. 

The  Armenians  had  several  editions  of  this  version  printed  in  the 
17th  century,  as  the  MS.  copies  were  so  expensive  that  they  could  not 
be  procured  except  by  the  wealthy.  By  order  of  a  Synod  convened  in 
1602,  the  Bishop  of  Erivan,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  was 
despatched  to  Europe  for  this  purpose  by  the  patriarch.  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  monastery  of  Usci,  whence  in  France  he  was 
called  Useanus.  He  had  the  whole  Bible  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1666,  and  the  New  Testament  alone  in  1668,  which  last  was  re- 
printed in  1698.  I  have  myself  an  edition  of  the  four  Gospels  of  the 
year  1680,  which  I  find  no  where  mentioned.  It  is  too  small  for  an 
octavo  and  too  large  for  a  16mo. ;  and  is  embellished  with  a  wood-cut 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Gospel.  There  is  prefixed  to  it  what  appears 
to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  chapters  or  church-lessons.  Not  understand- 
ing  a  word  of  it,  I  cannot  state  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  which 
is  given  in  Armenian  characters. 

The  Bishop  of  Erivan  was  charged  with  altering  the  text  of  these 
editions  according  to  the  Vulgate,  which  he  was  so  little  desirous  of 
concealing,  that  he  himself  freely  confesses  it  in  the  preface.1 

There  are  some  later  editions,  prepared  in  the  monastery  of  the  Ar- 
menians at  Venice,  viz  :  "  Novum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testa- 
tnentum,  Armenice  editum  a  Joanne  Zohrab,  Doctore  Armeno,  1789. 
Venetiis  ex  typographia  monackorum  S.  Lazari."  8vo.  The  title  is 
Armenian ;  I  have  given  it  in  Latin  as  it  was  translated  to  me.  The 
book  contains  1  Jehn  5.  7,  marked  with  an  asterisk ;  for,  as  the  Uscan 
edition  contained  the  verse,  the  editor,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  friend 
of  his,  was  unwilling  to  omit  it,  although  it  is  found  in  no  ancient  Ar- 
menian MS.  This  edition  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1816.  A  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  prepared  in  the  same 
monastery,  and  printed  in  1805  in  large  4to.  About  twenty  MSS. 
were  made  use  of,  the  various  readings  of  which  are  subjoined  in  the 
lower  margin.  Short  scholia,  in  Armenian,  were  likewise  added  in  ex- 
planation of  the  text. 
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§  90. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Greeks  multiplied  in  Egypt ;  they 
surrounded  the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  public  offices.   The  language  of  the  court  and  state  officers  natu- 

■ 

i  Preface  general  •Or  le  Nouveau  Test.  de§  Mesirt.  Bsaaiobre  et  L'Enitnt.  T. 
1.  p.  171. 
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rtlly  extended  itself  into  Egypt  by  degrees,  first  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
court,  and  then  into  the  remote  portions  of  the  country.  Yet  it  could 
not  extirpate  the  hereditary  language  of  the  nation,  but  the  latter  was 
compelled  to  adopt  many  Greek  words,  and  to  alter  its  construction  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  former.  Thus  a  third  sprung  from  the  mixture  of 
the  two,  which  has  been  called  the  Coptic  language,  probably  from 
Coptos,  then  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  where,  at  a  distance  from 
court,  the  ancient  language  and  manners  most  pertinaciously  retained 
their  authority. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  began  again  to  rear  its  head  and  to 
dislodge  from  its  supremacy  a  language  which  had  been  introduced  by 
foreigners  who  were  now  without  influence.  The  Greek,  however, 
obtained  in  Lower  Egypt  and  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  still  longer,  it  would  seem,  than  in  the  upper  country,  on 
account  of  the  brisk  trade  and  commerce  with  other  nations ;  and  fur- 
ther, because  in  those  parts  the  Greeks  settled  in  the  greatest  numbers 
and  for  the  longest  period.  In  particular,  at  Alexandria,  its  prevalence 
was  undisturbed  ;  Greek  writers  appearing  in  this  city  at  a  very  late 
period. 

$  91. 

At  what  time  the  Greek  became  so  nearly  extinct  that  versions  were 
required,  or  how  high  an  authority  we  may  ascribe  to  these  versions, 
may  be  accurately  determined  from  the  copious  investigations  of  a 
man  of  much  merit  in  this  department  of  learning.1 

Some  have  asserted  that  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  there 
were  Egyptian  Bishops  who  could  not  even  sign  their  names  in  Greek, 
simple  as  was  the  form  for  that  purpose.  The  fact  is  not  exactly  so  ; 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  at  least  one,  Kalosirios,  Bishop  of  Arsinoe, 
was  obliged  to  do  it  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.9  The  Archiman- 
drite, Barsuma,  was  likewise  in  the  same  predicament ;  but  he  was  a 
Syrian.  The  additional  assertion  that,  in  the  great  council  at  Ephesus, 
certain  Egyptians  signed  their  names  through  an  interpreter,  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  records.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those 
Bishops  would  not  have  been  deputed  to  it  who  were  least  skilled 
in  the  language  in  which  the  business  was  transacted.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  so  much  information  on  this  point  from  what  occurred 
in  foreign  countries,  as  from  those  which  happened  in  Egypt  itself. 

We  here  meet  in  the  outset  with  Father  Pachomius,  whose  rules  for  the 
monks  of  the  Tabennitic  monastery  were  originally  composed  by  him  in 
the  Egyptian  language,  and  were  subsequently  translated  into  Greek,  and 
also  by  Jerome  into  Latin.3  It  has  been  too  hastily  inferred  from  this, 
that  no  one  in  the  monastery  understood  Greek ;  but  so  much,  certain- 

1  Dr.  Friedr.  Monter,  "  Ubcr  dai  Altor  dor  Kopt.  Uebersetz.  das  N.  T."  in 
Eichhorn's  "  Allgem.  Biblioth.derbibl.  Litteratur,"  IVlh.  vol.  Island  3d  articles. 

2  Kcdooiytoe  enionoTioi  jiQotvottov,  tyttptvovroe  avro*  IovUov  Suvufrov  av- 
tov. 

3  Hieronym.  Prsjf.  in  Reg.  S.  Pachomii,  §  2.  "  Urgebant  autem  miaai  ad  me 
«b  banc  ipram  causa  in  Leootius  Presbyter  el  ceteri  cum  eo  fratres,  accito  nota- 
rio;  ut  erant  de  ^gytiacA  in  Gnecam  liw£uam  versa,  nostra  aermone  dictvi." 

30 
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ly,  was  implied  in  ibis  fact,  viz  :  that  Pacbomius  considered  the  language 
of  the  country  as  the  one  in  which  he  could  make  himself  understood 
by  all  without  exception,  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  current  language  of 
seven  thousand  monks;  for  so  high  does  Palladius  reckon  their  number. 

Now  as  Pacbomius,  in  the  139th  and  140th  section  of  his  roles,  re- 
quires all  his  pupils  to  learn  to  read,  and  they  were  so  far  compelled  to 
it,  even  against  their  will,  that  every  one  was  to  be  able  read  at  least 
the  New  Testament  and  Psalter,  the  existence  of  versions  to  be  read 
is  presupposed.  For,  from  the  language  he  uses  in  his  rules,  it  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  expect  them  to  understand  Greek,  and  yet  he  requires 
of  them  aU  without  exception  to  learn  their  letters,  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  reading  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  to  be  able  to  read  at 
least  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalter. 

On  one  occasion,  Father  Pachomius  sent  some  of  his  monastic  breth- 
ren to  Alexandria,  to  salute  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  to  pur- 
chase some  necessaries  for  the  sick.  An  Alexandrian  named  Theo- 
dore saw  them  in  the  Church,  and  requested  them  through  an  interpre- 
ter to  permit  him  to  accompany  them  to  theThebaid.  They  consented. 
Pachomius  kindly  received  the  stranger,  and  that  he  might  have  some 
one  to  converse  with,  gave  him  for  a  companion  an  old  man  who  under- 
stood Greek.1 

Theodore,  a  different  person  from  the  preceding,  the  favorite  pupil 
of  Pachomius,  and  his  successor  after  his  death,  caused  the  letter  pub- 
lished by  Athanasius  at  Easter  to  be  translated  into  Egyptian,  for  the 
use  of  the  monastery,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  rule  for  the  monks. 
Whenever  he  addressed  the  assembled  monks,  he  appointed  an  interpre- 
ter who  repeated  his  words  after  him  in  Greek,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Al- 
exandrians and  foreigners  who  might  be  unacquainted  with  the  Egyp- 
tian language.3 

An  imperial  deputy,  called  dux  Arsenitts,  visited  the  monasteries  in 
Upper  Egypt,  which  were  subject  to  Theodore,  in  search  of  a  person 
wtio,  it  was  suspected,  was  coocealed  in  one  of  them.  In  the  monas- 
tery of  Phebon  he  assembled  the  brethren  together  and  questioned  them 
on  the  subject,  through  an  interpreter.  Fortunately  there  was  a  for- 
eigner in  the  monastery,  a  native  of  Armenia,  who  knew  Greek,  and 
defended  his  brethren  so  ably  before  this  imperial  envoy,  that  he  de- 
parted without  further  search.8 

We  meet  with  another  fact  of  not  much  later  date  than  this  in  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  Libyan  side,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century.  Pal- 
ladius, who  travelled  at  that  period  through  Egypt,  as  well  as  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  most  celebrated  monastic  in- 
stitutions, came  to  Nitria,  where  he  saw  John  of  Lycopolis,  one  of  the 
abbots  of  the  desert,  and  was  desirous  of  conversing  with  him.  But 
the  old  man  understood  so  little  Greek  that  he  required  an  interpreter 
in  order  to  converse  with  the  stranger.  Yet  it  appears  from  the  tenor 
of  their  discourse,  that  John  was  conversant  with  the  books  of  the  New 

1  Zoega  Catalog.  Codic  Copticornm  MSS.  qui  in  museo  Borgiaoo  asnrvantor, 
Roma?  mdcccx.  Codd.  Memphit.  n.  xlt.  p.  76, 77,  Copt.  8],  Lit. 

•  Zoega  Catal.  Cod.  Maraph.  xlvi.  p.  83.  Copt.  p.  86.  Lat.  Com  p.  Codd. 
Sahid.  n.  clxxvii.  p.  371. 
3  Zoega  Codd.  Mamph.  ilv.  p.  81, 82.  Copt,  and  85  Lat. 
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Testament  There  mast,  therefore,  have  existed  in  Lower  Egypt  a 
version  of  these  books  in  the  language  of  the  country.1 

One  of  the  founders  and  most  active  patrons  of  the  Egyptian  monas- 
teries was  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  use  of  an  Interpreter  when  be  was  addressed  in  Greek.  We 
mean  Antooius,  who  had  acquired  celebrity  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  Council.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  we  are  informed  by 
Palladius,  from  the  mouth  fit  a  man  who  lived  a  great  while  with  Anto- 
oius, and  acted  himself  as  his  interpreter.9 

Isaac,  another  of  his  interpreters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  his 
life  of  Hilarion,  the  hermit3 

As  Antooius  possessed  such  exteusive  repute,  he  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  edify  others  by  hortatory  letters.  Jerome  praises  certain  exhor- 
tations of  this  nature,  seven  in  number,  which  were  aU  composed  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek.* 

They  have  also  been  published  in  a  Latin  version  through  the  press.5 
An  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
Old,  is  evinced  in  them,  although  he  could  have  read  it  only  in  his  na- 
tive language. 

Alhanasius,  his  biographer,  who  represents  himself  as  one  of  the  pu- 
pils of  this  pious  man,  says  that  his  first  determination  in  favor  of  re- 
tirement and  a  contemplative  life  was  occasioned  by  bearing  the  Gos- 
pel, and  particularly  the  passage  Matt  19:  21,  read  in  the  Church;  and 
that  he  was  completely  confirmed  in  it  on  entering  the  church  the  second 
time  while  the  Gospel  was  being  read,  and  among  other  passages,  Matt 
11:  34.6 

From -this  time  he  took  up  his  residence  in  a  district  of  the  Arsinoitic 
name,  in  Middle  Egypt,  where  in  a  short  t?me  he  collected  around  him 
many  pupils,  on  whom,  having  assembled  them  together,  be  inculcated 
the  duties  of  their  calling,  in  a  long  discourse  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, TTjsttyumiaxj}  qowtj.  The  many  citations  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  occur  in  it,  evince  a  more  than  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bible.7 

1  Palladii  Hietoria  Laasiaca.  e.  XLTII.  De  Abbate  Joanne  arbia  Lyco.  p. 
963.  in  Magna  Biblioth.  Vett.  Patr.  in  XVII.  Tomoa  distribata,  T.  XIII.  Paxil, 
1654,  fol. 

*  Vita  Hilerionia,  e.  30.  "  Repertia  ibi  duobus  monacbia  Iaaac  at  Pelaaiano, 
quorum  Isaac  ioterprea  Antooii  fuarat. 

*  Palladia  e.  26.  de  Eulogio  Alexandrinof<p.  941.  Tovrtuv  tw  oXwv  Uytov 
iffttvive  avrde  yiyova,  xov  uaxa^iov  'Avxxuviav  Elhpnozl  pi}  etd6roe.  Eya i  y<ty 
^Txicrdfiip/  afupoTt(Hov  rde  yhHtoaae,  xo2  tQftivevoa  airofc, 

*  Hieron.  Catal.  Script.  "Eccles.  V.  Antonius.  4*  Miait  Egyptiace  ad  divan* 
monaateria  apoitolici  aensus  sermon  isqoe  epistolas  septem,  qua)  in  Grwcarn  Jin- 
guam  translate  aunt,  qoarum  pnecipoa  est  ad  Arainoitaa. 

5  Bibliotb.  Patr.  per  Margarin.  De  la  Bigne,  Paris  1576.  fol.  P.  I.  p.  91—110. 
Fragments  of  the  Egyptian  text,  the  end  of  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  letter,  are  in  existence  in  the  Borgian  Museum.  Zoega  Catal., 
Codd.  Sahid.  n.  CLXXI.  p.  3G3.  Fragments  of  others  are  found  in  Mingarelli, 
Codd.  Nanian.  Faec.  I.  p.  CXCVIII.  acq. 

*  Athanas.  Vit.  8.  Anton,  c.  2.   Eiaijldtv  eU  rrjv  ixnAjprtav^xaH  owlflt)  tot$  to 

c.  3.  '43b  3i  Tcdhv  ilotkdw  tic  rd  tttotaxov  fjxova*  iv  r*»  tiayytUtu  tut.  L 
1  Athanaa.  Vit  S.  Ant.  e.  16-45. 
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Subsequently,  to  escape  the  intrusions  of  curiosity,  he  retired  to  re- 
moter regions  of  the  Thebaid,  where  he  delivered  discourses  to  the  an- 
chorites about  him,  which  are  full  of  biblical  passages.1 

Athanasius  further  states,  that  when  Greek  philosophers  visited  him 
he  needed  an  interpreter  in  order  to  converse  with  them.9 

When  he  spoke  or  wrote  to  his  own  countrymen,  he  spoke  or  wrote 
in  Egyptian  ;  when  he  was  visited  by  Greeks,  he  spoke  through  an  in- 
terpreter. He  generally  had  an  interpreter  about  him  ;  and  a  writer, 
who  had  himself  acted  in  this  capacity,  assures  us  that  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language.  I  do  not  see  what  more  could  be  desired 
to  substantiate  the  fact  that  Antonius  did  not  understand  Greek. 


Greek  suddenly  by  a  divine  miracle.  What  biography?  Were  the 
ancients  acquainted  with  any  besides  those  of  Athanasius  and  Evagri- 
us,  the  latter  of  which  was  only  a  translation  of  the  former  ?  No  per- 
son of  respectability  and  talent  ventured  to  attempt  one  after  Athana- 
sius. Jerome  excuses  himself  on  account  of  such  a  predecessor,  and 
Ruffinus  represents  it  as  superfluous  and  impracticable  to  execute  such 
a  work  after  him.  What  legend  is  there,  then,  to  appeal  to?  The 
Bollandists  found  one  which  they  esteemed  worthy  of  regard ;  and  it 
must  possess  very  great  antiquity  and  authority  to  contradict  contempo- 
rary writers  and  even  the  very  interpreter  of  Antonius.  But,  if  he 
did  not  understand  Greek,  how  happened  it  that  he  had,  and  how 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  have,  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  except  through  a  version  ?  According 
to  Augustine,  he  could  even  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
from  memory  ;3  which  is  the  less  extraordinary,  as  there  were  many 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  desert  who  could  do  the  same.4 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  century,  Egyptian  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  current  in  Nitria,  in  the  Arsinoitic  Nome,  in  the  Thebaid, 
in  Upper,  Lower,  and  Middle  Egypt.  This  would  certainly  be  a  vener- 
able age  for  these  documents,  even  were  none  of  them  entitled  to 
claim  a  higher  antiquity. 

There  are,  however,  hints  from  which  we  may  infer  an  earlier  exist- 
ence of  the  Egyptian  versions.  At  the  period  of  Dioclesian's  persecu- 
tion, just  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  the  PrcEtor  visited 
Upper  Egypt,  in  search  of  Christians ;  and  one  giving  himself  up  of  his 
own  accord,  he  sat  in  judgment  on  him,  tried  him  with  the  assistance 
of  an  interpreter,  and  then  sentenced  him  to  death.5 

Hierakas  of  Leonto,  about  the  close  of  the  3d  century,  composed 
books  in  the  Egyptian  language ;  particularly  a  treatise  on  the  works 

1  Atbanaa.  Vit.  S.  Anton,  c.  55. 

a  Loc.  cit.  c.  72.   flow  yovv  tpdlootftH  St>o  ijldov  irqot  avTw"BUij*ee..:i£- 
tMkuir  nq6;  ovtovc  fyij  Si  tQfirjveioe.  c.  77. "Etptj  ndhvSi  f^fiip'ims. 
9  Augnstin.  de  Doctr.  Chriat.  L.  I.  §  4. 

*  Palladiua.  c.  XII.  in  Ammonio.  JItdoudy  Si  nal  ncuvtjv  ypupf/f  dirtanfthcev. 
Vita  Abb.  Aphthonii  c.  XXXIX.  ' \Anoorrifh\ovoi  Ttaoae  rde  ypupde.  Comp.  c. 
XXXII.  do  Erone.  Epiphan.  L.  III.  Uteres.  LVIII.  p.  1071, 'Kv  or6pan  St  o%tSvr 
■xaoav  YQntpijV  anayyiJjuovot. 

*  Zooga.  Catal.  Codd.  Memph.  n  XIX  p.  20,  21. 


But,  it  is  said,  we  are  told 


of  hira  that  he  learned 
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of  the  six  days.  Such  a  production  must  certainly  hare  been  preceded 
by  a  version  of  the  Mosaic  writings.1 

Extensive,  however,  as  were  the  encroachments  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage until  the  downfall  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  was  yet  steadfastly  exclud- 
ed from  the  temples.  Prayers  and  praises  were  offered  to  the  gods  in 
Egyptian  only  ;  and  this  was  exclusively  the  language  of  religious  wor- 
ship. From  this  fact  it  may  have  become  expedient,  perhaps  necessa- 
ry, to  introduce  the  Egyptian  language  into  the  Christian  assemblies,  in 
prayer,  singing  and  exhortation  ;  and  hence  in  a  short  time  there  must 
have  been  occasion  for  a  version  of  the  sacred  books.9 

$  92. 

The  Egyptian,  or  as  some  prefer  to  term  it,  the  Coptic  language,  is 
divided  into  several  dialects,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  the  Upper 
Egyptian  or  Thebaic,  and  the  Lower  Egyptian  or  Memphitic  The 
Arabians  call  the  first  likewise,  ^O^jua ,  that  of  the  Upper  country, 

the  Sahidic ;  and  the  other  (jr^aeTJ ,  the  dialect  of  the  Coast, 

although  its  seat  was  always  at  a  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  it  prevailed  further  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
towards  Memphis.  Besides  this,  they  reckon  also  a  third,  which  is 
called  ^    t^'  ) ,  the  Bashmuri,  or  the  Bschamyri,  of  the  original 

seat  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.3 

$  93. 

Several  beautiful  MSS.  of  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
dialect  of  Lower  Egypt  are  yet  extant  in  the  Libraries  at  Rome,  Paris, 
and  Oxford.   Printed  copies  of  it,  also,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  learned.* 

Those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  are  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  satisfied  as 
to  the  qualifications  or  mode  of  procedure  of  the  editor.  But  it  will  ever 
be  great  merit  to  have  broken  the  way,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to 
bring  to  light  so  valuable  a  document. 

The  version  was  made  from  the  revised  text,  and  in  the  Gospels  fol- 
lows the  MSS.  BCL,  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  ABC,  and  in  general 
that  class  of  MSS.  which  we  have  denominated  Hesychian.  We  may 
hence  infer  its  value,  and  how  much  it  deserves  to  be  examined  with 
fresh  industry.  Its  MSS.  often  vary  from  each  other,  and  the  critic 
might  thus  have  excellent  employment 

1  Epipb.  L.  II.  Her.  XLVII.  §  3.  p.  7I2:  2ivtyodyaxo  h  'EiXrjvmJK  n 

»  Porpbrr.  De  Abstinent.  L.  IV.  §  9.  From  Porphyry,  Euseb.  do  Pr«ep.  Evang. 
L.  III.  c.  4.  Steph.  p.  57.  Ed.  Vigeri.  p.  94.  Clem.  Alex.  Pffida^ng.  L.  II.  c.  2. 
Venet.252,253. 

3  See  Quatrem6re,  Recherche*  ear  la  languo  et  la  literature  de  1'  Egypte. 
Paris,  1808.  p.  21.  for  examples  extracted  from  the  Arabic-Coptic  Grammar  of 
Athanasius  of  Kus. 

4  Not.  Test,  ^gypttam  vulgo  Copticum,  ex  MSS.  Bodleianis  descripsit,  cam 
Vatictno  et  Parisiensibus  contulit,  et  in  Latinum  sermonem  convertit  David 
Wilkins,  Oxonii  e  Theatre  Sheldoniano.  1716.  4to. 
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We  may  determine  somewhat  from  this  observation  in  regard  to 
the  age  of  this  version ;  it  cannot  have  been  composed  before  the  time 
of  Hesychius,  i.  e.  in  the  middle  of  the  3d  century.  Now,  if  it  was  cur- 
rent in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  4th  century,  the  period  at  which  it  origin- 
ated is  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  as  accurately  as  can  be 
expected  in  a  matter  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  draw  inferences  from  a 
comparison  of  facts,  for  want  of  express  and  definite  information. 


Woide  first  presented  to  the  learned  world  specimens  of  the  Upper 
Egyptian,  Sahidic,  version  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  readings  of  a  few  pa- 
ges which  he  found  in  the  British  Museum.1  After  him,  John  Aloys 
Mingarclli  published  the  text  of  some  fragments  of  the  Gospels  which 
belonged  to  the  Library  of  the  Chevalier  Nani,  illustrating  it  with  notes.3 
Similar  fragments  existed  in  the  Library  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  which  were 
examined  and  the  various  readings  published  by  Miinter,  now  Bishop  of 
Seeland.3  He  also  added  Woide's  readings  and  those  furnished  by  the 
Nanian  fragments.  Meanwhile  Anthony  Georgi  examined  some  very 
ancient  fragments  of  the  Thebaic  version  which  were  in  Borgia's  pos- 
session, and  which  contained  by  the  side  of  the  version  the  Greek  text 
in  uncial  characters,  from  which  however  the  former  very  frequently  de- 
viated. They  contained  John  6:  21—59  and  6:  68—8:  23.4  Such  were 
the  fragments  of  the  Gospels  which  were  then  known  and  published  in 
Europe. 

The  Bodleian  Library  possesses  the  Acts  according  to  this  version, 
excepting  the  last  four  chapters,  in  a  MS.  (Cod.  Huntingt.  394,  8vo.) 
from  which  Woide  communicated  to  Michaelis  some  remarkable  read- 
ings, which  were  published  by  him.9 

This  MS.  contains  also  the  Catholic  Epistles  of  John  and  Jude,  and 
a  part  of  the  2d  of  Peter.  The  various  readings  of  the  first  two,  viz. 
the  Epistles  of  John  and  Jude,  have  been  published  in  the  same  way 
through  Woide's  means.6 

Of  the  Pauline  Epistles  there  were  some  fragments  in  the  possession 
of  Card.  Borgia,  which  were  collated  by  Munter  ;  and  three  of  them, 
from  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  he  published  in  full,  in  order  to  give 
those  acquainted  with  this  language  an  opportunity  to  judge  respecting 
the  character  of  this  version.7 

1  John.Andrens  Crnrner'e  "  Beytrtge  lur  Beforderung  theologiacher  und  an- 
derer  wichtigen  Kenntniaae."  III.  Th.  1779. 

2  vEgypiiorum  codd.  reliquiae  Venctiiain  bibliotheca  Naniana aeaervata*.  Fnsc. 
I.  Bononiae.  1785. 

3  M.  Fricdr.  Milnler  Comment,  de  indole  vors.  N.  T.  Sahidicse  Hafnias  1789. 

*  Fragtnentum  Evangelii  S.  Johannia  Grsco-Copto-Thebaicum  aasculi  IV.  Ad- 
dilampntum  ex  vetuatiaaimie  mombrania  lectionum  erangelicarum  ...  ex  Ve- 
literno  Muaeo  Borgiano  .  .  .  opera  et  atadio  F.  Aupustini  Antonii  Georgii  ere- 
mitic Augustiniani.  Roma?  apud.  Ant.  Fulgnninra.  1789.  4to. 

W.D  Michaelia  Oriental,  exeget.  Bibliothek  III.  Th.  p.  199-1208. 

«  Idem.  X.  Th.  1776.  p.  198-214. 

1  M.  Frtedr.  Munter  Comm.  de  indole  vers.  N.  T.  Sahid.— accedunt  (ragmen ta 
Epiat.  Pauli  ad  Timotheam.  §  16.  n.  65.  eeq. 
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About  the  same  time,  Adler  transcribed  some  passages  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  out  of  the  increasing  treasures  of  the  Cardinal,  and  subse- 
quently communicated  them  to  Woide,  who  continued  to  collect  frag- 
ments with  laudable  assiduity.  The  latter  gathered  single  chapters  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  even  smaller  quotations,  from  church  MSS., 
and  procured  further  fragments  from  Upper  Egypt,1  and  with  the  aid  of 
what  had  already  been  published  through  the  press,  gradually  succeed- 
ed in  compiling  a  Sahidic  New  Testament,  which  has  indeed  many 
chasms,  but  is  of  great  consequence  in  criticism  and  philology.  Woide 
died  without  having  completed  his  undertaking,  but  it  was  ably  finished 
by  Henry  Ford,  who  corrected  some  mistakes  of  Woide's,  and  published 
the  whole  in  a  splendid  form  with  several  additions,  as  an  appendix  to 
Codex  Alciandrinus? 

Unfortunately  neither  of  the  two  English  scholars  had  access  to  the 
Borgian  collection,  which  contained  many  additional  fragments  of  the 
Gospels  and  Pauline  Epistles  ;  among  others  the  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians  entire,  excepting  a  few  verses,  and  some  chapters  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. Zoega  has  given  a  valuable  catalogue  of  the  passages  suppli- 
ed by  these  fragments,  which  must  be  sought  in  the  Museum  at  Vel* 
letri  by  some  future  editor  of  the  Sahidic  New  Testament.3  Had  he, 
instead,  incorporated  these  supplements  into  his  excelleut  work  on  the 
Borgiano-Egyptiati  MSS.,  we  should  have  possessed  what  must  now  be 
sought  anew.  In  place  of  this  he  contented  himself  with  presenting  but 
three  fragments,  Ephes.  5: 21-23.  Rev.  19:  7—18.  Rev.  20:  7— 21:  3« 

§  95. 

Its  text  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Hesychian  MSS.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever a  revised  text,  but  that  of  the  xotvij  txdoatg,  which  is  indeed  very 
similar  to  the  Hesychian,  having  proceeded  from  it.  But  in  general  it 
has  no  precise  character,  frequently  agreeing  with  the  Cambridge  MS. 
D  in  peculiar  readings,  and  frequently  likewise  containing  peculiar  varia- 
tions of  its  own  of  considerable  importance. 

We  will  extract  some  readings,  at  present  found  only  in  D.  In  Luke 
8:  41,  the  Sahidic  version  omits  the  words,  vni}p%(  xal ;  Luke  8:  42,  it 
reads  dno0^axoi>aat  instead  of  the  clause  xatabi rj  unt'Ovtjaxt^;  Luke 
8:  43,  ovx  toxvtit*  vn  oudtvog  &*yantudrj*ai  is  thus  given,  ijvovdi  eig 
7axvtv  Oepanfvoaf  9:  10,  for  fig  ronov  tgfftov  nokj  .  .  xal.  Brjdo. 
it  reads  tig  xtoftqv  kyofii'vijp  Btj&auufa'  9:  37,  i»  ry  t£r}g  tjfit'ytf — <)ta 
"if  »?Wp«ff  *  13:  25.  xui  xqquhv  ty*  Qvguv,  it  omits  t»;i»  Quoav,  and  in 
13:  27,  the  words  noQtv  iau  •  22:  24,  avttiv  doxti  iha*—uv  ettj  ^  32: 
26,  vettittpog^fiixQOttQOS  *  23:  14,  tvgoviv  uj>  aV0pa<'n<p  xovrm  mttop 
— iogov  amoc;  John  6:  23,  the  words  ivxttgtairjoai'tog  tou  xvgiov 
are  excluded  ;  6: 25,  <odt  yt'yovag — aide  iXr(Xv0ag'  7: 10,  tug  is  wanting 
before  *V  xQvnrtp*  7:  23,  iftol  goAar* — juHg  iftol  jpoAore*  7:  52,  xal 

t  Woidii  De  vera,  biblioram  Algypt.  dissert,  c.  2.  De  vers.  N.  T.  Sab  id. 

2  Appendix  ad  editionem  N.  T.  e  cod.  MS.  Alexandrino  a  C.  G.  Woide  des- 
cripti,  io  qua  continentor  fragm.  N.  T.—dialecti  superioris  iEgypti  etc.  Oxen  • 
Ty  pog  ra  p  h .  Clarendon .  1709.  fol . 

3  Zoega,  Cat  Codd.  Copt.  MSS.  Musei  Borgian.  p.  103—106. 
«  Zoega,  loc.  cit.  p.  218—20. 
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tdt  btt — xai  idt  tag  ygaqug,  oil  '  10:  2,  noiptjv  tart — avtog  toup  6 
itotiAT}*'_  ]0:  12,  dgnditi  avid  xai — donaCtt  xai'  1 1:  33,  iptpgtfiq- 
aato  tw  Jutt  uuTt,  xui  trdgaiztP  tavtov — ttugd%0T]  riZ  nvtvfiUTi,  tog 
iufJyiuwtttfog'  1 1 :  39,  17  ddtXq  q — Mdg&a  tj  ddtXqt}'  12:29,  §gop~ 
tt)v  ytyopfpai — or*  {igorr*}  yt'yoptP'  12:  30,  t/  qapijytyoptp — 17  qwvt^ 
rjXOtp'  13:  36,  vnayto  iytu'  17:  5,  ngo  zov  top  xoopop  (hat,  nagu 
not — nagd  ooi  ngo  tov  ytpt'oOat  top  xoopop'  18:  1,  %ttfidg(>ov,  tov 
Atdgov'  20:22,  tptqvorjat  avzolgxat .  .  .  . 

We  will  give  a  few  examples  of  such  readings  asjare  peculiar  to  it 
alone.  John  6:  33,  6  yap  agrog  ovrog  vtog  tov  Qtov  tart'  6:  39,  t'pu 
oig  dtdtoxf  ftot,  uij  dnoXtoto  *|  uvitop,  ukkd  upaattjoto  avrovg'  7:  11, 
iCritovp  avrop  tp  itf  pay,  xui  tXtyop  •  7:  2(5,  ol  dgxopTtg  xat  01  dg%i- 
*gt?g,  or*  'm  10:  7f  tifti  6  notfttjp  imp  ngofidtiop  *  10: 31,  ol  '/ovdaioi, 
i'pa  ixdoXtootp  avtop'  10:  33,  ov  Xi&dfrut'p  at,  dXX'  ort  (JXaoqT][it7g  * 
14:  22,  '/ovdag  0  Kapap'tTtig,  xvgtt,  rl  ytyovtp,  6r^  ijfttp  ftt'XXttg  ift- 
quvi&tp  otavtov,  xai  ov%l  fit'XXttg  tuquvifcw  oeavrop  tto  xoff/iqi  x.  r.  X. 

The  extracts  from  the  Huntington  MS.  of  the  Sahidic  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  Woide  has  presented,  all  tend  to  show  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  similarity  between  the  text  of  Codex  D  and  that  of  the  Sa- 
hidic version.  From  the  specimens  which  he  has  given  it  is  indeed  ve- 
ry great. 

There  is  no  Greek  MS.  now  extant  which  exhibits  the  xoivrj  txdoatg 
of  the  text  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Their  appearance  in  this  version, 
it  is  true,  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Hesychian  edi- 
tion ;  they  are  not,  however,  perfectly  like  them,  but  exhibit  variations 
which  confirm  what  we  have  before  said  concerning  the  text  which  is  the 
basis  of  this  version.  We  will  cite  some  examples  which  will  convince 
us  of  the  unregulated  condition  of  the  text.  1  Epistle  of  John  1:2, 
xai  iq>aptgto{hj  ijfitp,  itogaxufttp  avtrjp'  6  iojgdxautp  x.  t.  X.  2:  17, 
6  di  710  mop  to  -&tXt]fta  tov  &eov,  fit  pet  fig  top  aioipa,  tog  uvzog  fttPtt  tig 
aitopa.  Thus  Cyprian  also  read  the  passage  :  "  Qui  autem  fccerit  vol' 
untalem  Dei,  manet  in  atternum,  quomodo  Deus  manet  in  ttternum" 
( Tract.  IL  De  Hab.  virg.  and  De  lapsis.  Serm.  Stus.J  In  1  John  3: 
10,  this  version  reads  instead  of  nag  0  fit]  tioiwp  dixatoovptjp,  as  like- 
wise Origen  ( Comment,  in  Joh.  T.  IV.  Opp.p.  323,)  and  Tertullian 
(De  pudicit.  C.  19)  :_  nag  0  fit]  dixatog  .  .  1  John  4:  2,  yiPtuo- 
k«to*  to  nptvpa  tov  4>tov,  xai  to  itPtZfia  Ttjg  nXavrig.  3d  Epistle  of 
John  3,  ftagTvgovprtop  ntgi  aov  ip  dXijOtia,  and  verse  10,  xai  fit}  dg- 
xovft.  tnl  tovt.  ovdi  imdt'%tTatvftdg,  ovdi  intdtyetai  adtXqiovg. 

It  is  nearly  so  with  Paul's  Epistles.  They  ordinarily  adhere  to  the 
MSS.  ABC,  or  to  ABCDEFG ;  sometimes  also  to  DEFG,  or  some  of 
these  MSS.,  when  they  stand  alone,  unsupported  by  the  rest.  The  last 
case  occurs,  e.  g.  in  1  Cor.  2:  4,  Titi&o7g  ooqjiag ;  3:  13,  dnoxaXvq?{rtj- 
atrat  DE ;  10:  27,  where  after  dniottap,  the  MSS.  DEFG  subjoin  tig 
dejnpop ;  12:  10,  where  the  version  reads  didxgtatg,  like  G. ;  14:  14, 
lav  ngoatvxoifiat  FG  ;  Galat  4:  21,  top  voftov  ovx  dpayivtoaxtte ;  28, 
ifitlg — Ttxpa  Jori  D¥G  \  6:  2,  dpanXijgototTt  G  ;  Col.  2:8,  ix  tov 
OTOftaTog  vftoZp  ftij  ixnogtvto&ui  G;  3:  13,  ovtoj  xai  Vftttg^ixoitUe 
DEFG  ;  2dBThess.  1:  12,  it  omits  the  word  Xgtarov  after  rou  xvgiov 
rifitap  V1700U,  like  DE ;  2:  2,  it  has  ano  tov  voog  vfimp,  like  DE ;  1  Tim. 
2:  1 ,  TutgaxaXtt  ovp  ngwiop,  like  DE ;  2:  5,  diaXoyuffiOv,  like  FG ; 
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<fc  17,  roig  nlovolote  rov  vvv  cu'wro?,  DE ;  and  navxa  nXovoltoe  *«V 
anoXavotr,  likewise  like  DE. 

It  contains,  however,  variations  not  found  in  any  other  MSS-;  as,  1  Tim. 
2:  lj  aXtj&.  Xt'y.  ovtyivdofiai,  iv  xolg  tdvtoi  iv  n/trmxw  aXtj&iitf  ;  3: 
2, jatvdga  vt)({>uXiqv  if  ao>(f  Qoovvrh  xoopiov ;  3: 15, 71015  dtt  if  o<xa»  dtov 
Cuifxoe  avaotgt'yeo&at,  ijug  iarl  arvXog ;  6:10,  (ftXagyvgia^ij  ttvag 
*£  awno*  cm^a^a*  >- ;  6:  20,  rij*  Ttaga&rjxrjv  qvXa$of,  nagi- 
4hjxa  oot,  ixtgtn  

Considering  the  city  through  which  the  Greek  language  was  in- 
troduced into  Egypt,  and  its  situation  in  respect  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  estimating  accordingly  the  progress  of  Hellenism  by  a 
gradual  communication  to  remote  districts,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Greek  must  have  reached  the  Thebaid  late,  gained  a  comparatively 
(eeble  footing,  and  there  first  fell  into  decay  and  disuse  at  the  extinction 
of  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies.  Alexandria,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  country,  or  rather  itself  the  entrance  to  Egypt  from  the  sea,  was  the 
place  whence  Hellenism  diffused  itself  first  in  the  vicinity,  then  gradu- 
ally, step  by  step,  into  the  remotest  districts.  In  the  vicinity  of  Alex- 
andria, Hellenism  constantly  received  fresh  sustenance,  while  the  parts 
of  the  country  more  remote  from  court,  the  special  rendezvous  of  the 
Greeks,  were  less  subject  to  the  intrusions  of  them  and  their  language. 
Hence,  when  the  ancient  language  again  reared  its  head,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Greek  supremacy,  it  first  asserted  its  prerogative  where 
its  strength  was  greatest,  viz.  in  Upper  Egypt.  Consequently,  it  was  in 
this  part  of  the  country  that  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  national  lan- 
guage was  first  needed  and  desired. 

I  derive  a  further  argument  for  the  very  high  antiquity  of  the  Theba- 
ic version  from  the  character  of  its  language.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
in  the  language  of  the  Upper  Egyptian  version  a  much  greater 
number  of  Greek  words,  than  are  contained  in  the  language  of  the 
Memphitic  or  Lower  Egyptian  version ;  as  exactly  the  reverse  would 
be  expected,  viz.  that  the  latter  should  be  most  disfigured  and  corrupted 
by  the  Greek.  The  solution  of  this  thing  lies  in  the  difference  between 
the  versions  in  point  of  antiquity.  When  the  Memphitic  version  was 
composed,  the  Egyptian  was  already  to  a  considerable  degree  purified 
from  foreign  innovations ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Sahidic  ver- 
sion was  executed,  the  language  still  contained  the  old  foreign  materials 
which  had  been  forced  into  it  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Greeks. 

§  96. 

In  the  Borgian  Museum  there  were  found  small  fragments  of  a  third 
Egyptian  version,  the  language  of  which  differs  from  both  of  those 
which  we  have  just  been  considering.  These  contained  the  passages 
1  Cor.  7:  36—9:  16,  and  14:  3;J — 15:  35,  which  were  published  by 
two  scholars  nearly  at  the  same  time,  although,  to  say  the  least,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  ;  viz.  by  Georgi  at  Rome,  and  by  Mtinter  at 
Copenhagen.1  The  Cardinal  subsequently  obtained  further  fragments 
of  this  version,  viz.  two  pa&sages  of  Isaiah,  and  the  following  of  the  New 

1  Georgi  in  Prwf.  ad  Fragm.  Joann.  Grasco-Copto-Thebaicuro,  §.12.  p.  LV. 
neq.   Munter  in  Commentat.  de  vera.  N.  T.  Sahid.  §.  12.  13.  p  75.  s«q. 
31 
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Testament :  John  4: 28—34.  4:  36—40.  4:  43—47.  4:  48—63.  1  Cor. 
6:  9—9:  16.  14:  3—15:  35.  Ephes.  6:  18  to  the  end.  Philipp.  1:  1 
—2:  2.  1  Thess.  1:  1-3:5.  Heb.  5:  10—10:  22.  These,  like  the 
former,  were  published  by  two  competitors,  equally  independent  of 
each  other,  in  the  same  cities,  Rome  and  Copenhagen.  Zoega  adorned 
his  catalogue  of  the  Borgiano-Coptic  MSS.  with  them,1  and  Engelbreth 
published  them  separately.9  The  former  gave  only  the  bare  text,  with- 
out any  addition,  and.  even  without  any  division  of  the  words.  Engei- 
breth  bestowed  more  pains  upon  it,  accompanied  it  with  a  version, 
with  an  introduction  and  critical  notes  at  the  end,  and  gained  himself 
the  credit  of  accomplishing  with  industry  and  ability  what  must  at 
any  rate  have  been  done.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  discrep- 
ancies between  them  in  regard  to  the  text,  the  true  reading  of  which 
frequently  appears  to  be  on  the  side  of  Zoega,  by  whom  the  original 
could  be  consulted  repeatedly  and  .at  pleasure,  and  accurately  inves- 
tigated.3 

These  fragments,  the  language  of  which  is  neither  Thebaic  nor  Mem- 
phitic,  led  father  Georgi  to  the  opinion  that  a  third  dialect  was  now 
discovered,  viz.  the  Bashmuric.  In  looking  around  for  the  district  in 
which  this  dialect  was  prevalent,  several  reasons  led  him  to  fix  upon  the 
Oases,  and  particularly  the  Ammonian  Oasis ;  and  be  even  termed  it 
the  Ammonian  dialect.4 

His  mistake  as  to  Bashmur,  or  the  country  of  the  Bashmurites,  was  cor- 
rected by  Zoega,  who  proved  that  Bashmur  was  a  country  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Delta,  which  was  consequently  the  seat  of  the  Bashmurian  dialect 
and  version.5  A  French  scholar  has  shown  more  at  length  and  from  a 
citation  of  numerous  passages,  that  Bashmur  was  situated  in  the  Delta  to 
the  East,  between  the  Damietta  and  Ashmunerroman  arms  of  the  Nile. 
Yet,  from  the  striking  analogy  of  these  fragments  with  the  dialect  of 
Upper  Egypt,  he  was  induced  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  dialect  which  they 
present  towards  Upper  Egypt ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  the 
passage  in  Athanasius  of  Kus,  who  enumerates  but  three  dialects  in 
Egypt,  he  makes  the  two  Upper  Oases,  the  smaller  and  greater,  to  be 
situated  not  in  Egypt,  but  by  its  side,  without  it.6 

The  Danish  scholar,  who  investigated  and  published  the  first  frag- 
ments nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Georgi,  came  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion from  this.  He  flatly  denied  that  their  peculiarity  of  language  was 
sufficient  to  require  the  admission  of  a  separate  dialect,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  only  a  variety  of  the  Upper  Egyptian.7  Engelbreth,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavored  to  sustain  the  title  of  this  version  to  be  considered 

1  Zoega,  CaUl.  p.  145—169. 

»  W.  F.  Engelbreth  Fragm.  Baamurico-Copt.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test,  que  in  Mo* 
•eo  Borgiano  Velitris  adservantnr,  etc.  Hannia),  1811.  4to. 

3  Obaervat.  aor  lea  fragm.  Coptes-Baahmouriquee  pablie*  par  M.  Engelbreth. 
Article  do  M.  Champollion  le  jeone.  p.  350 — 361,dan»lea  Annates  Encvclope- 
diquee.  Fewer,  1818. 

4  Georgi  lib.  cit.  Prof.  §  14—17. 

»  Zoega  Cat.  p.  140—144.  Qaotretn6re,  Recherche*  ear  la  langue  et  la  Uttera- 
turede  1  Egypte.  Sect.  V.  p.  147.  aeq. 

•  Quatremere,  Recherche*,  p.  216, 217. 

7  Mooter  Comment,  de  vera.  N.  T.  Sahid.  §  12.  p.  77. 
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as  a  distinct  dialect,  which  he  asserts  to  be  the  Bashmuric,  the  seat  of 
which  was  in  the  Delta.1  Champollion  the  younger,  however,  who  re- 
views his  position,  perceives  no  necessity  of  supposing  it  a  peculiar  dia- 
lect The  language  of  the  third  version,  he  thinks,  was  intermediate 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Egyptian,  the  seat  of  which  was  probably 
Faiom.9 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  investigation  of  this  question,  which  we 
cannot  here  discuss,  sufficient  distinction  has  not  been  made  between 
dialect  and  idiom.  The  softness  of  pronunciation  which  is  one  peculi- 
arity of  this  version,  (inasmuch  as  it  almost  always  avoided  the  aspirates, 
0,  <Z>,  X,  as  also  Phei  and  Chei,  and  instead  of  P,  the  enunciation  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  impossible,  uses,  like  Alcibiades,  the  letter 
si,)  as  likewise  the  permutation  of  A  for  O,  and  £  for  A%  are  perfect- 
ly within  the  limits  of  an  idiom.  The  case  is  the  same  in  respect  to  par- 
ticular words  which  are  current  onlylin  certain  districts.3  If  there  be  no 
peculiar  form  added  in  the  variation  of  verbs  and  nouns,  so  that  a 
difference  is  not  only  manifest  in  the  pronunciation  or  in  particular 
expressions,  but  is  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  language,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  dialect. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  (so  called)  Bashmuric  fragments.  In 
the  forms  which  they  exhibit  they  adhere  to  the  Thebaic  dialect,  yet 
not  so  exclusively  as  not  to  adopt  some  from  the  Memphitic ;  being  a 
kind  of  combination  of  the  two.  On  this  account,  I  have  long  indulged 
the  conjecture  that  they  represented  the  idiom  of  Middle  Egypt.  If 
Champollion  restricts  this  supposition  to  the  province  of  Faiom,  I  can- 
not see  what  absolute  objection  there  can  be  against  him,  but  I  am  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  promised  arguments  in  favor  of  that  district. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  Egyptian  idiom  of  which  remains  are 
extant.  Zoega  tells  us  of  a  monastic  legend  which  vibrates  between 
the  Thebaic,  Memphitic,  and  Bashmuric  dialects,  and  of  which  he  is 
inclined  to  make  a  fourth.4 

A  more  important  question  to  us  is,  what  text  the  third  version  fol- 
lows ?  Engelbreth  presents  us  with  the  collation  of  it,  the  result  of 
which  is  as  follows.  The  fragment  John  6:  28 — 63,  usually  adheres  to 
the  MSS.  BCL.  The  Pauline  Epistles  follow  the  MSS.  ABC ;  but 
they  are  not  confined  to  this  regulated  text,  and  frequently  make  a  di- 
gression to  DEFG,  or  some  one  of  these  MSS.  Hence  they  exhibit 
the  ancient  text  of  the  unrevised  or  common  edition.  This  state  of  the 
text  terminated  in  the  last  half  of  the  3d  century  in  Egypt  and  Asia  ; 
so  that  we  see  the  antiquity  to  which  this  version  lays  claim.    The  char- 

1  Engelbreth  Fragmenta  Basmur.  Copt.  §  2.  p.  VII.  seq. 

*  Observations  dans  les  Annates  Encyclopediques.  Fevrier,  1818. 

3  Among  the  words  enumerated  as  peculiar  to  the  Bashmuric  dialect,  (Engel- 
breth Fraem.  Basmur.  Copt.  p.  IX.)  are,  in  Isai.  V.  20.  KBMBTC,  and  in  Isai. 
V.  25,  2NET ;  yet  both  occur  in  the  Memphitic  version  under  the  forms 
XEMC  and  2S2NT.  The  word  ovaxa  is  the  same  es  over;  and  rove  is  used  in 
the  Thebaic  dialect  for  trwffoux.  (Munter,  Commentatio  de  indole  version.  A".  T. 
Sahidica,  p.  81.)  For  (fta,  i.  e.  dvd^armov,  in  Isai.  V.  24,  the  expression  GEMIO, 
in  tho  Memphitic  9JMI0,  is  used,  meaning  nUopa ;  i.  e.  simply  the  literal 
term  instead  of  one  highly  figurative  which  cannot  be  made  use  ef  with  propri- 
ty  in  every  language. 

*  Zoega,  Catalog.  Codd.  Sahid.  n.  CLXXII. 
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acter  of  the  language  supports  this  claim.  It  is  as  corrupt  and  as  much 
mixed  with  Greek  words,  as  we  have  seen  the  Thebaic  version  to  be ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  we  regarded  this  characteristic  as  evidence 
of  its  antiquity. 

But  here  I  cannot  help  doubting  whether  the  third  be  really  a  dis- 
tinct version  made  from  the  original  text.  It  follows  the  Thebaic  ver- 
sion step  by  step  and  word  for  word,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  latter  was  thankfully  adopted  as  it  was,  and  only  tran- 
scribed into  the  third  idiom.  Whenever  the  Thebaic  retains  the  Greek 
expression,  this  does  so  too ;  where  the  Thebaic  adopts  a  peculiar  phra- 


9:  14,)  or  a  gloss.  (Heb.  7:20.  NAUJAEH^ .) 

It  would  be  almost  wholly  impracticable  to  compare  these  fragments 
with  the  Thebaic  text,  were  it  not  for  the  facilities  for  the  purpose  fur* 
nished  us  by  Engelbreth.  He  collected  as  many  of  the  corresponding 
Thebaic  passages  as  he  could  find  in  the  Borgian  Museum,  and  placed 
the  third  version  by  their  side.  We  thus  obtain  the  following  passages, 
which  are  wanting  in  Woide:  1  Cor.  15:5—53.  Philipp.  1:  7—  "23. 
1  Thessal.  1: 4—3:  6.  Heb.  9:  2-11.  9:  24—30.  10.  5-10. 


In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  a  merchant,  or  some  inquisitive 
person  belonging  to  Tyre,  made  a  voyage  to  Ethiopia  through  the  Red 
Sea.  He  and  the  whole  ship's  company  were  murdered  by  the  negroes, 
with  the  exception  of  two  youths,  Frumentius  and  iEdesius,  who  were 
carried  to  the  king  as  slaves,  and  on  account  of  their  talents  met  with 
an  agreeable  lot  at  court.  After  the  king's  death,  during  the  minority 
of  his  son  and  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Frumentius  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish in  these  regions  the  Christian  religion,  to  which  he  adhered ;  and 
when  sure  of  success,  took  a  journey  to  Alexandria  to  Athanasius,  by 
whom  he  was  consecrated  bishop,  invested  with  plenary  authority  and 
provided  with  assistants.1 

This  Frumentius  is  mentioned  by  Athanasius  in  his  apology  to  the 
Emperor  Constantius  in  which  he  complains  that  he  had  been  persecu- 
ted even  by  letters  to  the  government  of  Ethiopia,  and  that  Frumentius, 
bishop  of  Axum,  had  been  summoned  to  be  indoctrinated  in  Arianism.9 

1  Rufiinus  in  the  first  book  of  his  continuation  of  Eoscbius' Church  history 
(which  is  called  in  some  editions  Eusebiua'  10th  book,)  9th  chap.  Socrat.  Hist. 
Eccl.  L.  I.  e.  19.  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  I.  c.  23.  Soxomen.  L.  II.  c.  24.  Abul- 
pharag.  Hist*  Dyn.  p.  135.  text*  Arab. 

•  Athanaa.  Apol.  ad  Constant,  c.  29. 
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He  quotes  a  summons  of  this  kind,  in  which  Frumentius  is  suspect- 
ed of  being  an  adherent  to  Athanasius,  and  is  called  upon  to  appear 
before  George,  patriarch  of  Egypt,  and  have  his  creed  examined.1 

Cedrenus  and  Nicephorus  Callistus,  therefore,  clearly  erred  in  as- 
signing the  foundation  of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia  to  the  times  of  Jus- 
tinian,* and  appear  to  have  taken  the  mission  of  Nonnosus  to  Ax  urn, 
which  occurred  under  this  emperor,  for  an  attempt  at  conversion,  although 
nothing  is  said  of  religious  objects.3 

Now  while  Frumentius  was  prosecuting  with  so  much  vigor  his  pro- 
ject of  converting  the  Abyssinians,  he  roust  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  version  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  language  of  the  country,  if  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  at  least  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry.  One  alone  could  not  have  seemed  sufficient  for 
such  an  extensive  territory,  in  which  there  was  so  great  a  variety  of  dia- 
lects. An  Arabic  writer,  who  saw  a  part  of  Abyssinia,  reckons  more 
than  fifty  varieties  of  language  in  the  district  of  Zaila  alone.4 

The  Abyssinians  mention  with  especial  honor  among  their  first 
preachers  of  Christianity,  one  Aba  Salama  ;5  and  it  is  to  him  that  a  na- 
tive poet  and  an  Ethiopic  martyrology  ascribe  the  translation  of  the  books 
of  the  Law  and  Gospel  from  the  Arabic  intothe  native  language.6  Yet 
we  must  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  character  of  the  original  Arabic 
text,  from  which  this  version  was  made ;  or  else  the  version  we  have 
cannot  have  been  the  work  of  a  man  so  highly  venerated  among  his 
countrymen. 

It  is  composed  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum,  which,  when  another 
dynasty  from  Sew  a  mounted  the  throne,  was  compelled  to  yield  the 
palm  to  the  Amharic  dialect,  the  latter  becoming  the  court  language.7 
It  was  first  published  through  the  press  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  reprint- 
ed in  the  English  Polyglot.8 

l  Ibid.  c.  31. 

5  Cedren.  Annal.  L.  XVII.  o.  32.   Niceph.  Hist.  Ecclei.  L.  VIII.  e.  35. 

3  Pbotii  Biblioth.  Cod.  3. 

4  Macrizi  Hint,  regum  Islamit.  in  Abyssinia,  edit.  Theodor.  Rinck.  Lug  dan. 
Bat  p.  14.  text.  Arab. 

*  Jobi  Ludolphi  Hist.  JEthiop.  L.  III.  c.  2.  edit.  Orig. 

6  Idem.  Comment,  in  Hist.  JEth.  L.  III.  c.  4.  p.295. 

7  Idem.  Hist.  JEthiop.  L.  I.  o.  15. 

8  In  the  year  1584  the  first  vol.  appeared  at  Rome  in  4to.  containing  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  He* 
brews,  and  lastly  the  Acts.  In  the  following  year,  the  remaining  thirteen  Pan* 
line  Epistles  appeared  in  a  second  volume.  It  is  objected  to  thie  edition  that  it 
is  anything  but  correct.  Afterwards  appeared  separately :  "  S.  Johannis  Apos- 
toli  et  Evangelistic  Epistolat  Caiholiat  tree,  Arabic*  et  JEUuopicc,  curd  ae  industrid 
Jo.  Georg.  JS'isscHi  et  Theodori  Pttrai.  Lugd.  Bat.  1654."  4 to.  and  "5.  Jud* 
Apostoli  Epistola.  Cm  hoi.  vereio  Arab,  et  AZtkiop.  a  Jo.  Georg.  Nisselio  et  Theod. 
Petrao.  Lugd.  Bat.  1654."  4to.,  in  which  there  is  said  to  be  some  amendment  of 
the  Eibiopic  text.  The  whole  N.  T.  appeared  in  1657  in  the  London  Polyglot, 
(for  which  a  faulty  and  frequently  illegible  MS.  was  used,)  on  the  whole  no  bet- 
ter than  before,  or,  as  Ludolf  says :  "rttentis  mendia  vcteribus  et  novis  super  - 
odditis"  The  fidelity  of  the  subjoined  Latin  version,  likewise,  is  not  much 
commended. 
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The  text  of  the  four  Gospels  does  not  adhere  constantly  to  any  class 
of  MSS.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  agree  with  the  Egyptian  emendation ; 
then  again  with  the  Constanlinopolitan  ;  frequently  likewise  with  the 
third,  which  we  have  termed  Origen's  edition.  We  find  in  it,  how- 
ever, readings  of  ancient  date,  which  occur  in  Codex  D,  on  the  margin 
of  the  Philoxenian  version,  or  in  the  Latin  versions  antecedent  to  Jerome. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  either  that  several  versions  are  combined  in 
this  one  copy  (which  is  very  possible,  as  the  Abyssinian  with  whom  Job 
Ludolf  was  acquainted  remarked  a  great  difference  between  our  print- 
ed copies  and  the  MS.  ones  of  his  own  country) ;  or  else  several  MSS. 
of  different  Recensions  were  used  in  the  composition  of  this  version. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  two  readings  have  frequently  been  united  in- 
to one^;  as  in  Luke  6:  48,  where  some  MSS.  after  aakevoai  aviti\  read 
did  to  xakojg  oixodopeto&at  avirjv,  instead  of  TeOepeklwTO  ydg  ini 
nixgav,  and  others  TeOepekttuto  yag  xakuig,  and  this  version  unites  the 
two  thus,  TtfttpillwTO  yap  xakutg,  ota  jo  xukdig  oixotiopelo&ai  uvrtjv. 
In  Luke  9:  4,  some  MSS.  read  instead  of  xal  ixet&e*  t£*gx*ade  the 
opposite  xut  exel&ev  /uij  i$e'gz*o$e,  others  tag  t£egxeo&e ;  and  the 
Ethiopic,  xal  ixel&ev  py  tl*QX* oQt,  ttag  e&pjpofa.  In  Luke  9:  35, 
the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.  have  6  viog  pov  6  ayantjtogwad  the  Egyp- 
tian o*  viog  pov  6  exkekeype'vog }  the  version  has  both.  In  Luke  11: 13, 
some  MSS.  have  the  reading  ayudov  doua  for  nvevpa  ayiov,  and  the 
Ethiopic  version  has  dyadov  dopa§  nvevparoj  dyiov.  In  John  6:  69, 
the  Egyptian  Recension  has  ay  el  6  ctyioj  tov  &eov ;  the  Constantino- 
politan^ av  el  6  Xgioxogo  viog  tov  Oeov  Cwvrog ;  the  Ethiopic,<nJ  el  6 
Xgiorog,  6  dyiog  viog  tov  &eov  £oj?to£.  In  John  12:  28,  do^aaov  aov 
to  ovofta,  some  MSS.  read  do^aaov  aov  tov  viov;  this  version,  do£a- 
aov  aov  to  ovopa  xai  tov  viovt  etc.  I  trust  there  is  no  need  of  ac- 
cumulating further  proofs,  to  convince  us  that  the  text  of  the  Gospels  is 
derived  from  various  constituent  sources. 

The  editors  were  least  successful  in  respect  to  the  book  of  Acts. 
They  possessed  only  a  very  imperfect  copy  of  it,  and  were  frequently 
obliged  to  translate  into  Ethiopic  themselves  in  order  to  supply  deficien- 
cies. This  they  generally  did  from  the  Vulgate ;  and  of  this  fact  they 
make  no  secret.  In  the  preface  to  the  Acts  they  say :  "Ista  actaaposto- 
lorum  maximam  partem  Roma  translata  sunt  e  Hngud  JLatind  et  Gracd 
in  jEthiopicam  propter  defectum  protographi."1 

That  the  translator  of  the  Gospels  had  a  Greek  MS.  before  him  is 
clear  from  the  mistakes  and^ misapprehensions  which  we  find.  In  Matt. 
4:  13,  he  took  h  opiotg  for  ogeai  or  ev  opt*,  on  mount  Zebulon ;  in  Mark 
2:  23,  he  interprets  the  phrase  odov  noielv,  to  ride,  instead  of  to  go  on 
foot;  dnod'oxtud&ur,  in  Mark  8:  31,  he  regards  as  synonymous  with 
SoxifidCetv ;  the  word  eytjpegia  he  could  not  comprehend,  but  trans- 
lates t£  iynpeplag  '^ftta,  in  Mark  1:  5,  as  though  it  meant  I*  jpe'gang 
'j4§utt  and  in  the  8th  verse  has  entirely  omitted  it. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  were  translated  from  a  Greek  original,  as  I  in- 

l  Walton,  Prolog.  XV.  Ludolph.  Comm.  in  Hi«t.  Sx\\.  L.  III.  c.  4.  p.  297. 
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fer  from  a  very  ludicrous  mistake  in  the  version.  In  1  Cor.  12:  28,  the 
words  xai  ovs  fiiv  ifaro  are  rendered  thus :  "  God  set  an  ear  in  the 
church  etc.,  which  rendering  originated  in  a  misconception  of  the  little 
word  ovc. 

The  text  of  these,  however,  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  ad- 
heres with  tolerable  exactness  to  the  Egyptian  Recension,  aa  might  be 
expected  from  the  situation  of  the  country  and  its  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions. 

The  Apocalypse,  likewise,  adheres  to  the  same  Recension.  This  ver- 
sion, venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  valuable  on  account  of  the  text 
which  it  follows,  certainly  merits  greater  attention  than  has  been  devo- 
ted to  it,  and  ought  to  be  published  anew  in  an  edition  founded  on  good 
MSS.  Such  a  work  might  with  peculiar  propriety  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  British  Bible  Society. 
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In  the  96th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  718th  of  the  Christian  era,  at  the 
death  of  Alwalid  the  son  of  Abdolmelek,  the  Arabs  had  already  con- 
quered the  East,  subjected  Egypt  and  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Afri- 
ca to  their  sway,  and  founded  a  kingdom  in  Spain.  Their  language 
extended  itself  with  their  victories  into  all  the  three  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

The  Christians  in  Asia  and  Africa  who  held  the  creed  of  the  Nestor i- 
ans  and  Monophysites,  were  treated  under  the  dominion  of  the  Caliphs 
with  less  severity  than  their  brethren.  Both  these  sects  retained  their 
patriarchs,  one  of  whom  had  his  seat  at  Antioch,  and  the  other,  as  head 
of  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  Africa,  at  Alexandria.  In  Spain  the 
Arabic  supremacy  did  indeed  cause  some  changes,  but  without  on  the 
whole  doing  much  injury  to  Christianity. 

In  proportion  as  the  language  of  the  conquerors  gained  universal  cur- 
rency, the  necessity  among  Christians  of  Arabic  versions  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  became  more  urgent  In  particular  Alwalid  Ben  Abdol- 
melek added  to  this  necessity,  by  prohibiting  Christians  from  using  any 
other  tongue  but  the  Arabic  in  all  public  transactions  of  business.1 


Latino-Arabic  Version. 
§  100. 

The  natural  consequence  was  soon  seen.  Alwalid  had  not  been  long 
dead,  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  in  Spain,  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  translated  into  Arabic. 
Of  this  version  only,  among  all  the  Arabic  versions,  do  we  know  the 

l  Gregor.  Abolpharag.  Hist.  Dynast.  Dyn.  VII.  p.  201.  Arabic  test. 
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age  and  the  author.  It  was  John,  Bishop  of  Seville,  who,  when  the 
Latin  language  was  constantly  falling  more  and  more  into  disuse,  exe- 
cuted this  version  for  the  benefit  of  Christians,  and  also,  as  he  trusted, 
of  the  Moors.1  It  was  made,  as  we  should  expect,  from  the  Latin,  and 
from  the  text  of  Jerome,  which,  in  the  7th  century,  had  become  gener- 
ally current  in  Spain.  The  use,  therefore,  which  could  have  been  made 
of  it  in  criticism,  must  have  consisted  chiefly  in  consulting  it  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  text  of  Jerome's  edition.  The  Jesuit  Mariana 
saw  many  MS.  copies  of  it  in  his  time. 


Arabic  Version  from  the  Syriac. 
$  101. 

The  Syrians  under  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  felt  equal  need  of 
an  Arabic  version.  One  was  executed  from  the  Peschito.  Thomas 
Von  Erpe  has  published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Pauline  and  Cath- 
olic Epistles,  according  to  this  version,  in  his  Arabic  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.8   His  MS.  contained  a  different  text  of  the  Gospels. 

The  text  of  tiie  Acts  bears  the  most  manifest  marks  of  its  origin.  In 
Acts  1:1,  tov  plv  nQwiov  Xoyov  inon'iouptv  is  translated  by  the  Pes- 
chito— Aoto  U^r©  ,  and  by  Arab.  Erp.  <JCOC£=3  03 
{  taXfrs; — *°*  **9&fj  vnihtfitv  avtov  ano  toZv  oq&oXfitov  av- 
raJv,  (Acts  1:9,)    ^oViViS    ^  •jcsZIo   ot£\bi£is>    \11±Q ,  

fQb*0  OA^  I*"**  &a1a^;_x«2  Idov 

avdgts  duo,  (Acts  1:  10,)  ^iZ    Oj^AaI  ;_<Aa^ 

l  Mariana  do  Reb.  Hiapan.  L.  VII.  c.  3.  "Joannes  Hispalenuin  pra?snl  di- 
vines libros  lingua  Arabica  donabat  utriusque  nationis  saluti  consulens :  quoni- 
am  Arabics  linguae  multus  osus  erat  Christianis  »que  atqae  Mauris ;  Latina 
passim  ignorabatur.  Ejus  interpretations  exempts  ad  noatram  statem  conscrvata 
aunt ;  eztantque  non  uno  in  loco  in  Hispanis." 

8  He  published  it  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Ley  den,  "ex  elegantissimo  bib- 
liotheca? nostra)  codice,  raanu  exarato  in  monasterio  6.  Joannis,  in  Thebaidos  de- 
ne r  to,  anno  wire  Diocletiani  ....  1059  id  est  Cbriati  1342."  He  obtained, 
moroover.  from  Francis  Raplielung  a  collation  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in  anoth- 
er MS.  The  following  work  first  appeared  as  a  kind  of  experiment:  "  Pauli 
Apostoli  ad  Romanos  Epistola  Arabice.  Ex  Bibliotheca  Leidensi.  Leidae  in 
Typographic  ErpenianA  ling.  Orient.  1615."  4to.  Though  not  montioned  on  the 
title-pago,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  published  with  it.  In  the  following 
year  the  whole  New  Testament  appeared  :  "  Novum  D.  N.  J.  Christi  Toetam. 
Arabice  ex  bibliotheca  Leidensi,  edente  Tboma  Erpenio.  Leidee  in  Typogr.  ling. 
Orient."  A.  1616.  4to.  The  MS.  of  which  Raphelung  communicated  a  collation 
was  probably  the  same  as  that  from  which  the  Epistle  to  Titua  was  printed  at 
the  Raphelengian  press.  "  D.  Pauli  Apost.  Epist.  ad  Titum  Arabice  :  cum  Joann. 
Antonida?  Alcmariani  interlineari  veraione  Lat.  ad  verbum  ex  officina  Planting 
ana  Raphelengii.  1612."  4.  This  text  is,  like  the  Erpenian,  from  the  Syriac. 
The  editor  derived  it  from  a  transcript  of  an  Oxford  Codex,  made,  as  he  states 
in  the  preface,  by  Joseph  Abudaeni. 
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^£hy;—o  &r*r  fyyvs,  (1:12,)  ^ 

^Jf         ; — oxloc  ovofiattop,  (1:  15,)  till? 
Q*Aji  Jjiax^pwi  n^fnie^i«/»ra(f  (1: 18,)  >-»cnaaj  y^jo 
k*f  ^—uc^t  ^JLc  ^Lc  kju,;  «W9 

oWxtqi  at/W,  (1:  19,)    ftff?    QiiaNn  J-*f  SJL)L> 

UULjJf;  toJt'  *ar«-U^^    «cno^l2'  20C*£^  cJ^f- 

These  examples  taken  from  the  first  chapter  will  suffice  •  for  it  is  not 
necessary  to  read  and  collect  with  care  passages  thinly  scattered  about, 
to  prore  how  precisely  every  minute  turn  of  expression  in  the  Peschito 
is  rendered  in  the  Arabic  text. 

The  case  is  the  same,  too,  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  We  will  quote 
merely  a  few  expressions  from  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  proof  of  this  :  to>  faftuxi  tijs  dvvdfitotg  avtov,  (1:  3,) 

ffl^Vvh   j^AjxD  — »  V  *~ — >  — 91  iavrov  xa&ag. 

....ouoojuao — ^^A3*b— ^'«/y*W,(2:2,)  IfU^o  ylo  

&n^3u)f  lJ^}  (j^t — xai  naaa  nagafiaatg  xal  nagaxotj  tka- 

v   #H  %  j  rqltxai/ri??  afttXijOavTeg  ototrjglas,  (2 :  3,)  J.maJ  ^ 

 xara  rtjV  aurou  ^tkijaiw,  (2:  4,)a-Oou_ 

nov  tig,  (2:  6,)  loAs    joamio?    yj  I J  <-M3-&  I 

o\jCS3f  ;  etc. 

There  are  also,  as  we  might  expect,  evidences  that  the  translator 
used  Nestorian  manuscripts.1 

The  Epistle  of  James,  the  1st  of  Peter  and  John,  likewise  conform 
to  the  Peschito.  But  the  text  of  the  other  Catholic  Epistles  in  the  Pe- 
schito the  2d  of  Peter,  the  2d  and  3d  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude,  which 
were  derived  from  another  source,  bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
Arabic  of  Erpenius.  E.  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Syriac  that  in  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  v.  6,  it  renders  tjoM  aidiotgby  "^^™ '' 
in  v  12,  it  reads  apy/a«c  instead  of  ayanatg  (APr/AIZ-ArAIIAlZ), 
and  takes  ixoifa&ivra  to  signify  trees  sprouting  from  the  roots.  Wow 
of  these  and  other  peculiarities  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Arabic  version. 

•  Adler,  nTt.  Ten.  SyriwiTsimplex,  etc.  denuo  examinata,  L.  I.  p.  36,  37. 
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I  find  in  this  Epistle  but  one  instance  in  which  they  agree  in  an  un- 
usual reading.  Both  change  i^txv&rjaav  (v.  11)  into  tgixavGrioav. 
I  have  also  observed  in  these  versions,  throughout  the  2d  of  Peter  and 
2d  and  3d  of  John,  a  striking  independence  of  each  other,  and  but  few 
instances  of  resemblance  ;  and  these  few  may  have  arisen  from  a  third 
Syriac  text  with  which  both  translators  were  acquainted,  or  from  some 
gloss,  several  having  crept  into  the  MS.  of  Erpenius. 

Yet,  in  these  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Arabic  text  of  Er- 
penius departs  so  far  from  the  strict  sense  of  the  Greek,  that  we  must 
admit  that  the  translator  saw  the  Greek  dialect  only  through  some 
medium,  and  consequently  has  given  its  meaning  with  less  force  and 
exactness.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Epistles  in  question  were 
translated  into  the  Arabic  from  some  Syriac  version  hitherto  undis- 
covered.1 

The  Apocalypse  in  the  Erpenian  edition  is  an  essentially  different 
version  from  that  in  the  Polyglot ;  yet  such  resemblances  are  sometimes 
found  between  the  two  that  we  cannot*  but  suppose  one  of  the  two  trans* 
lators  to  have  beeu  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  other.  The  Syriac 
Apocalypse,  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Peschito,  was  not  the 
source  whence  this  Arabic  version  was  derived.  Thus  much  we  read- 
ily perceive  from  comparison ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  name  the  real 
source. 

§  102. 

We  have  hitherto  avoided  speaking  of  the  four  Gospels,  not  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  subject  entirely,  but  to  devote  attention  to  it  in  a  more 
convenient  place.  Erpenius,  as  we  have  said,  had  a  peculiar  text  of 
the  Gospels  in  his  MS.,  which  was  by  no  means  derived  from  the  old 
Syriac  version.  They  were  translated,  as  the  subscription  at  the  end 
of  them  testifies,  from  the  Coptic ;  or  rather  they  were  amended  by  a 
Copt,  named  Nesiulaman,  the  son  of  Azalkefat. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  that  the  Gospels  according  to  anoth- 
er version  were  appended  to  this  Syriaco-Arabic  New  Testament ;  but  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  an  Arabic  MS.  of  the  New  Testament,  Cod.  Or, 
n.  43  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  the  Epistles  in  which  were,  as 
the  fragments  remaining  evince,  translated  from  the  Peschito,  contains 
the  Gospels,  not  according  to  the  Syriac,  but  exactly  like  those  which 
Erpenius  found  in  his  Leyden  Codex. 

A  Paris  MS.  exhibits  to  us  the  old  Syriac  text  of  the  Gospels  with  an 
Arabic  version  by  its  side.  Here  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
an  Arabic  translation  from  the  Peschito.  The  learned  man  who  has 
discussed  and  accurately  described  this  document,2  did  indeed,  at  first, 
believe  that  he  had  discovered  an  Arabic  version  which  was  essentially 
different  from  the  preceding,  but  on  closer  examination  abandoned  this 


l  This  text  of  the  Catholic  Epistlea  was  reprinted  in  "  Jab&nnie  Epiit.  Cath- 
olic., Arab,  at  iEthiop.  Lugd.  Bat.  1654.  4to.  "  Jacobi  Epiatola  Arab,  et  AUhiop." 
and  "  Judaj  Ep.  Arab.  iEthiop."  in  the  same  year  and  at  the  same  place.  Co  rap. 
Schnurrer,  Biblioth.  Arab.  P.  VI.  p.  26. 

3  Gottlob  Chriet.  Storr,  Obeerv.  ioper  N.  T.  versionibui  Syriac.  Stuttgart,  1772. 
8vo.  P.  I.  §  12.  p.  21. 
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position,  and  afterwards  announced  that  these  Gospels  differed  but 
slightly  and  accidentally  from  the  printed  text.1 

These  facts  cannot  at  least  be  considered  as  presaging  the  supposed 
existence  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels  from  the  Syriac  text ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  ever  existed.9 

I  am  confirmed  in  this,  particularly,  by  the  Carshuni  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  well  known  that  the  Syrians  retained  very  long  their  na- 
tional alphabet,  or  rather  that  they  did  not  adopt  the  alterations  which 
its  characters  underwent  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians.  Though  for  a 
long  time  they  read  the  Bible  in  the  Arabic  version,  they  always  wrote 
it  in  Syriac  letters,  like  their  other  church-documents,  and  many  even 
yet  adhere  to  this  custom.  Such  MSS.  are  called,  howsoever  the  terra 
may  have  originated,  Carshuni. 

Now  if  the  Syriac  Church  ever  possessed  an  Arabic  version  of  their 
own  of  the  Gospels,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  in  MSS.  written  in  their 
church-characters  and  appearing  as  church-documents.  Whoever, 
with  this  view,  opens  the  Carshuni  New  Testament,  which  was  printed 
at  the  Propaganda-press  in  Rome  for  the  use  of  the  Maronites,3  must  be 
very  much  surprised  to  find  in  it  the  text  of  Erpenius ;  and  yet  it  is 
really  so,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  a  comparison  of  several  chapters 
of  Mark. 

The  MS.  which  the  editors  followed  was  brought  from  the  island 
of  Cyprus  to  Rome  by  Michael  Metoscita.  They  had,  as  they  say  in 
their  preface,  several  MSS.  at  hand,  but  gave  the  preference  to  this  on 
account  of  its  accuracy.4  It  seems  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  before, 
the  excellent  John  Baptist  Raimundi  determined  to  publish  a  Carshuni 
New  Testament.  He  went  so  far  as  to  write  out  a  fair  copy  of  it  from 
three  MSS.  which  were  in  the  college  of  the  Maronites.  These  pre- 
parations, together  with  the  MSS.  themselves  which  were  the  basis  of 
them,  were  undoubtedly  in  the  possession  of  those  to  whom  the  Propa- 
ganda entrusted  the  business.5 

1  Id.  Dissert.  Inaug.  Crit.  de  Evangeliis  Arabicis.  Tubinga*.  1775.  4to.  §  26. 
p.  37. 

2  Richard  Simon  (Hist.  Crit.  des  versions  da  N.  T.  Chap.  18,)  gives  ua  an 
account  of  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  Library  of  the 
King  of  France,  marked  285.  Cod.  Syr.  "  But,"  nays  he,  "  the  copyist  transcri- 
bed only  a  few  chapters  of  the  Arabic,  in  the  beginning."  The  Syriac  Gospel* 
with  the  number  mentioned  are  yet  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  are  marked  ac- 
cording to  the  new  arrangement,  Codd.  Syr.  n.  16.  But  there  is  no  appearance 
in  the  MS.  of  an  Arabic  version.  There  is,  indeed,  prefixed  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, an  account  of  the  revision  of  the  MS.  in  1671,  by  one  Peter  of  Aleppo ; 
and  Simon  seems  to  have  hastily  taken  this  for  the  Arabic,  "  vis-a-vis  dee  pre- 
mieres sections"  of  the  Syriac  text. 

3  This  book  was  described  above  among  the  editions  of  the  Peschito  (N.  15).  I 
first  saw  it  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  procured  it  at  Rome. 
One  column  of  each  page  contains  the  text  of  the  Peschito ;  the  other  the 
Carshuni.  It  is  clear  that  it  exhibits  in  the  Actsof  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles, 
the  Arabic  version  made  from  the  Syriac.  Even  in  the  2d  of  Peter,  2d  and  3d  of 
John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  text  agrees  with  the  Erpenian,  as  also  in  the 
Apocalypse,  though  here  there  are  more  frequent  variations. 

*  Presfat.  ad  N.  T.  Carsh. 14  Et  hanc  (versionem),  que  in  prwsenti  Syriacis  char- 
acteribus  in  Incem  prodit,  Romam  detulit  ex  Cypri  insula  Michael  Metoscit*, 
ones  ceteris,  quas  prss  manibus  habuimus,  correctior  est,  et  emendatior." 

3  La  mi,  De  erudition©  Apostolorum.  P.  II.  Sect.  III.  §  l.p.  883—885. 
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This  induction,  I  conceive,  is  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  positively  de- 
nying the  existence  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels  from  the  Pe- 
schito.  The  very  fact  which  will  probably  be  objected  against  me,  favors 
my  position.  In  the  Library  at  Leyden  is  a  Codex,  containing  the 
commentaries  of  Abulpharagius  Abdallaz-Ben-al-Thib  on  Matthew.  The 
text  of  Matthew,  on  which  the  commentary  is  composed,  is  certainly  a 
translation  from  the  Syriac ;  and  therefore  here  is  an  Arabic  Gospel 
according  to  the  Peschito.  True ;  but  the  learned  man  who,  in  par- 
ticular, informs  us  of  this  fact,  likewise  informs  us  that  this  version,  as 
is  evident  from  its  character  and  from  the  commentary  which  accom- 
panies it,  was  composed  by  the  commentator  himself,  who  lived  in  the 
11th  century.  Till  this  period,  then,  there  were  no  Arabic  Gospels 
from  the  Syriac  in  existence ;  for  otherwise  the  commentator  would  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  compose  a  translation  himself.1 


Arabic  Version  from  the  Coptic 


§  10*. 

The  Christians  under  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  like  their  breth- 
ren in  other  countries,  when  they  felt  the  want  of  an  Arabic  version  of 
the  Bible,  made  one  from  their  old  church-version.  In  many  libraries 
are  found  Coptic  MSS.  with  an  Arabic  version  by  their  side. 
,  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one  of  the  finest  of  them  cer- 
tainly, containing  the  four  Gospels.  It  has  gone  with  other  literary 
treasures  from  Rome  to  Paris,  where  it  now  is.  It  was  formerly  Vati- 
canus  Codex  Copt.  Arab.  No.  9,  on  cotton  paper,  in  folio.  The  Coptic 
text,  properly  speaking,  occupies  the  page  ;  the  Arabic  is  only  permitted 
to  occupy  a  small  column  at  the  side.  The  title-page  is  splendid,  dec- 
orated with  gold  letters  and  embellishments.  The  initial  letters  too, 
throughout,  are  of  gold,  and  ingeniously  executed.  A  note  subjoined 
makes  grateful  mention  of  its  owner,  who  presented  it  to  the  Vatican 
Library:  "Jo.  Bapt.  Raymundus  Bibliothecas  Valicaua?  dono  dedit  ex 
testamento  A.  1614." 

This  Arabic  version  likewise  of  the  Gospels  is  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  text  of  Erpenius.  I  have  made  a  comparison  as  to  a  few 
chapters  in  Luke,  and  perceive  that  all  tbeir  variations  from  each  other 
are  merely  various  readings  of  one  and  the  same  version. 

But  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  in  a  peculiar  version,  different  from  any 
now  known.  I  discovered  this  from  the  beautiful  Copt ico- Arabic  MS.  in 
the  French  Library,  No.  17,  formerly  Cod.  332.  Epist.  Paul.  Copt. 
Arab.,  on  cotton  paper  in  folio.  For  proof  of  this  I  will  here  present 
,  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  ;  an  acceptable  pres- 
ent, I  trust,  to  the  friends  of  biblical  literature,  which  may  convince 
them  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 

1  Gottl.  Chr.  Siorr,  Disacrt.  inaugural,  crit.  <J«  Evang.  Arab.  §  34.  p.  43,  44. 
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3.    f&g  *cU^    ibO^F  J  VxC^  {Jste-jfy 

^5^U^  /H*^  C^3^         ^^arLo  £cj 

J^Jb  (Joe  J&At  ^Jf  &b         qj«  8.  Igjf 

£i*iJf  (J**^  ^  <w*JlU 

J»J  ^CJf  oiJiLf  10.  £t**Jt  g^o 
«j\£jf  faA  11.    (jA^^Uf  vJiVAxcf  J  iuOjfj  (^jjf 

This  version,  which,  like  the  Syro-Arabic,  was  not  made  from  the 
Greek,  can  never  be  used  in  deciding  as  to  readings  of  the  latter;  but, 
as  it  is  superfluous  to  remind  the  critic,  it  can  only  serve  to  aid  a  de- 
cision in  doubtful  cases  as  to  the  readings  of  the  Coptic  text,  in  like 
manner  as  the  Syro-Arabic  may  in  regard  to  readings  of  the  Peschito. 
To  a  person  who  should  undertake  a  critical  investigation  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  Peschito,  or  of  the  Coptic  versions,  both  of  these  Arabic 
translations  would  be  of  great  service. 

v.  2.   Other  MSS.  ayaTnjrf/ ;  but  ADEFG  and  Copt,  afokpy. 
v.  6.   Other  MSS.  iv  vfuv ;  but  AC  and  Vat.  1810,  «V  The  word 

'irpovvU  omitted,  aa  in  AC, and  Copt. 

y.  7.    xaqdv,  AC  and  Copt.    Other  MSS.  *efo<v. 
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Further  Investigation  of  the  Gospels  in  particular. 


§  104. 

That  the  Syrians  had  no  other  Arabic  Gospels  than  those  which  Er- 
penius  has  published,  we  have  proved  by  many  arguments.  But  these 
same  were  current  among  the  Copts-,  as  we  learn  from  the  Vatican  MS. 
The  very  MS.  followed  by  Erpenius  had  in  reality  been  revised  by  a 
Copt,  as  is  shown  by  the  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  Gospels  which 
runs  thus  :  "  Absoluta  est  hujus  libri  descriptio  die  16  mensis  Bounce, 
anni  nongentesimi  octogesimi  octavi  martyrum  justorum.  Descriptus 
autem  est  codex  ex  emendatissimo  exemplari,  cujus  descriptor  ait,  se  id 
descripsisse  ex  alio  exemplari  emendato,  exarato  manu  Johannis  Epis- 
copi  Cophtitee;  qui  Johannes  dicit,  se  suum  descripsisse  ex  exemplari 
emendatissimo,  quod  ediderat  D.  Nesiulaman  F.  Azclkefati." 

And  yet  these  Gospels  were  not  translated  either  from  the  Coptic  or 
Syriac,  but  from  the  Greek.  This  can  be  seen  in  part  from  the  order 
of  the  words,  which  was  retained  like  that  of  the  Greek  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, even  in  such  constructions  and  transpositions  of  words  as  violate 
the  rules  of  Arabic  syntax.  It  may  be  seen  further  from  the  etymolo- 
gies which  the  author  too  anxiously  strove  to  exhibit:  e.  g.  in  the  word 
tngagxvtt  which  has  a  peculiarly  bad  effect  in  Luke  3:  1 ;  dt%oiopr)- 
o«,  Matt.  24:  51 ;  vntpwavia,  Mark  7:  22 ;  tvoxvpwp,  Mark  15:  43 ; 
avpyoivia,  Luke  15:  25  ;  7ioA«*}?,  Luke  15:  15  ;  which  the  translator 

derived  from  nolvg  and  rendered  It  is  further  proved  by  the 

erroneous  divisions  of  words,  mistaken  separations  of  the  clauses,  and 
changes  of  expressions :  e.  g.  Matt  22: 4,  where  the  author  read  KAI 
TA2/T/2TA  continuously  thus :  KATA21T/27X)/ ,  Mark  4:  19, 
where  he  separated  ElZnOPETOMEJSIOI  into  OJ£  or  All— 
IIOPETOMEXOl;  Matt.  25: 21,  where  he  made  the  construction  to  be 
dovXe  ayadi,  xai  ntotog  ini  ollya  ijg,  motov  tm  TioMajp  at  xaraa- 
tiJow;  and  Matt.  23:  24,  where  he  mistook  AITAIZONTE2  to* 
xcoitoma  for  A/AA/II0NTE2\ 

This  version  of  the  Gospels  from  the  Greek  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
adopted  by  the  Syrians  as  their  church- version,  and  for  this  purpose  al- 
tered to  such  a  degree  of  conformity  with  their  ancient  church-version, 
the  Peschito,  that  it  might  appear  in  MSS.  by  its  side  and  be  consider- 
ed as  a  Syro-Arabic  text. 

It  met  with  similar  honour  and  similar  fortune  among  the  Copts.  It 
was  modified  according  to  their  ancient  church-version  so  as  not  to  dif- 
fer, at  least  strikingly,  from  the  readings  and  peculiarities  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Who  it  was  that  regulated  the  Arabico-Coptic  text  we  know  not. 
Perhaps  it  was  Nesiulaman,  the  son  of  Azalkefat,  whose  merits  in  rela- 
tion to  the  text  in  Egypt  were  better  known  formerly  than  now,  when 
we  have  only  very  indefinite  information  respecting  him  from  the  sub- 
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tcription  to  the  Leyden  Codex.  With  respect  to  the  Arabico-Syriac 
Gospels,  there  is  or  was  current  among  the  Syrians  an  account,  which  at 
any  rate  serves  to  show  when  the  want  of  them  was  felt  John,  patri- 
arch of  the  Jacobites,  is  said  to  have  been  urged,  about  the  year  640  of 
our  reckoning,  even  by  an  Arabian  magistrate  of  the  province,  to  trans- 
late the  four  Gospels  from  the  Syriac  into  Arabic.1  Hence  the  altera- 
tion of  these  Gospels  according  to  the  Peschito  may  have  been  made 
under  this  patriarch. 

Now,  as  neither  church  made  a  version  of  its  own  of  the  Gospels, 
but  merely  altered  and  accommodated  one  already  in  existence  made 
from  the  Greek,  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  Coptic  and  Syriac 
versions  and  proper  to  be  placed  by  their  side,  it  is  clear  that  these  Ara- 
bic Gospels  must  have  been  of  more  ancient  origin,  long  previously  held 
in  regard  and  esteem. 

These  ancient  Gospels,  which  were  executed  from  a  Greek  copy,  were 
(difficult  as  it  is  in  the  present  state  to  determine  definitely  what  Recen- 
sion they  follow)  certainly  not  derived  from  a  MS.  of  the  Hesychian  or 
Egyptian  text.  So  much  can  be  asserted  with  safety  from  a  general  in- 
vestigation of  them.  Yet  Arabia  proper,  Djezirat  al  Arab,  is  said  to 
have  received  its  MSS.  together  with  Christianity  from  Egypt 

We  are  therefore  led  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  this  version,  or  its  pri- 
meval seat,  out  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  ;  viz.  among  those  Arabs  who 
lived  under  petty  princes  in  the  south  east  and  north  east  of  Palestine. 
These  Saracens,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Greek  writers,  were  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Greek  negotiations,  on  occasion  of  a  war  under  Valens 
in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  to  embrace  Christianity.9  The 
Christian  teachers  now  certainly  had  need  of  Arabic  Gospels,  and  they 
were  translated  from  Constantinopolitan  or  Palestinian  MSS.,  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  text  we  are  discussing. 

Whether  my  hypotheses  as  to  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
these  Gospels  originated  be  adopted  or  reject6d,  it  must  at  any  rate  be 
conceded  that  they  were  in  existence  when  the  Syrians  and  Copts  be- 
gan to  feel  the  want  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible.  If  I  am  asked 
why  these  two  churches  did  not  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  oth- 
er books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  accommodate  an  older  Arabic 
version  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  likewise,  to  the  Peschito  or  the  Coptic 
text,  of  several  replies  I  might  make  the  shortest,  viz.  that  only  the  Gos- 
pels had  been  translated.  I  might  reply  too,  that  the  two  facts  really  ex- 
ist together  and  are  correct,  whether  all  the  questions  which  may  be 
raised  respecting  them  can  be  answered  or  not. 


1  Assernani  Biblioth.  Orient.  Tom.  III.  P.  II.  p.  599. 

9  Socrat.  Hi»t.  Eccl.  IV.  36.  Theodoret.  H.  Eccl.  IV.  23.  Soxoroeo.  VI.  39. 
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History  of  the  text  of  these  Gospels. 


§  105. 


In  this  way  originated  three  different  classes  of  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
containing  at  bottom  one  and  the  same  version.  This  circumstance  was 
detrimental  to  the  teit.  The  copyists,  who  were  obliged  in  the  Arabic 
more  than  any  other  language  to  collate  several  copies, gradually  con- 
(banded  the  three.  They  naturally  did  not  scruple  to  amend  one  MS. 
from  another,  or  to  transfer  readings  from  one  to  another,  as  they  per- 
ceived in  the  main  but  a  single  version.  Hence  arose  by  degrees  a  mix- 
ed text. 

This  happened  especially  in  the  book  of  Matthew ;  for  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  work  the  ardor  of  the  copyists  was  greatest.  The  MS.  fol- 
lowed by  the  Roman  edition  of  1591  deviated  most  from  the  Leyden 
Codex  and  the  others  which  Erpenius  used  in  the  first  thirteen  chapters 
of  Matthew,  as  he  observes  in  the  Preface  to  his  New  Testament.  I 
have  in  my  own  possession  a  very  neat  MS.  of  the  Arabic  Gospels  in 
16mo.  which,  even  some  chapters  further  onward  in  this  Evangelist,  con- 
tinues to  vary  in  a  marked  manner  from  the  Erpenian  text. 

A  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  marked  No.  XXVII  in  the  Library  of  France, 
in  large  octavo,  deviates  further  from  the  Erpenian  text  in  some  chapters 
of  Matthew  which  I  have  compared  than  in  Luke.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable in  this  respect,  that  it  attests  the  procedure  of  the  Arabic  copy- 
ists and  the  want  of  consideration  with  which  they  have  confounded  dif- 
ferent texts.  In  a  postscript  at  the  end  the  copyist  says,  that  he  presents 
a  MS.  amended  and  improved  by  a  collation  of  the  best  Syriac, 

Romaic,  and  Arabic  copies.    His  words  are:        «EX$  &=bu*jJf 


confirms  his  declaration  by  examples  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote. 

This  procedure  is  clearly  shown  in  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Vienna,  Codd.  Or.  N.  43,  which  seems  to  have  once  comprised  the 
whole  New  Testament,  of  which,  however,  besides  the  Gospels,  only  a 
few  fragments  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  remain.  Lambec- 
cius  has  criticised  it  in  the  first  book  of  his  commentary  under  the  num- 
ber 34 ;  and  from  this  Peter  Kirsten  compiled  his  "  Notie  in  Evangelium 
Matthaei,  BresltB  1611." 

The  Gospels  of  this  MS.  are  filled  over  the  lines  and  in  the  margin 
with  numerous  readings,  the  sources  of  which  are  usually  pointed  out 
thus— such  a  MS.— or,  in  red  ink,  the  Coptic,  the  Syriac,  the  Ro- 
man.   It  is  uncertain  whether  Greek  or  Latin  MSS.  are  meant  by  the 
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last  denomination.  With  these,  there  is  almost  always  a  diacritical 
sign  which  refers  these  notes  to  the  word  or  passage  to  which  they  relate. 
But  the  value  of  this  precious  MS.  does  not  consist  merely  in  evincing 
the  endeavor  of  the  copyist  to  draw  together  readings  from  various  cop- 
ies, and  supply  his  less  discreet  brethren  with  extremely  heterogeneous 
materials,  which  they  often  afterwards  smelted  into  one  mass.  Its  pe- 
culiar value  consists  in  the  aid  it  will  furnish  any  one  who  may 
hereafter  undertake  to  extricate  the  ancient  Arabic  Gospels  from  their 
present  involved  condition,  free  them  from  every  thing  foreign,  and  re- 
store them  to  their  original  state.  In  such  an  irksome  task,  this  MS. 
will  serve  to  distinguish  the  foreign  additions,  to  designate  their  origin, 
and  guide  the  procedure  of  the  critic. 

For  this  use,  moreover,  a  MS.  in  the  Library  a  la  Minerva  (N.  IV. 
191)  at  Rome  would  seem  to  be  adapted  ;  for  its  postscript  boasts  that 
it  was  corrected  from  one  of  the  purest  and  best  copies,  and  begs  and 
beseeches  the  reader  not  to  permit  any  change  in  the  reading.1 


EDITIONS    OF  THE  GOSPELS. 


5  106. 

We  have  mentioned  as  yet  no  text  of  the  Gospels  but  the  Erpenian  , 
they  were  printed,  however,  still  earlier  at  Rome,  (in  1590,)  we  know 
not  from  what  MS.,  with  the  title:  " Kvangclium  sanctum  Domini  nos- 
tra Jtsu  Christi  conscriptum  a  guatuor  Evangclistis  Sanctis,  id  est, 
a  Matthao,  Marco,  Luca,  et  Johanne.  Roma  in  topograph.  Mtdicta. 
MDXC"  fol.  At  the  end  ia  the  date  MDXCI.  In  the  same  year 
they  appeared  again  from  the  same  press  with  an  interlineary  Latin  text; 
some  copies  with  the  title,  "  Sanctum  Dei  Evangelium  Arab.  Lat,"  and 
some  without  any  title.  On  the  last  page  but  one  the  printer  (Typo* 
graphus  lectori  J  gilt*  an  account  of  the  amendments  made  by  him  in 
this  edition.  Beneath  this  stand  the  words :  "  Rome  in  Typogr.  Med- 
icea,  MDXCI."  In  1619,  this  edition,  provided  with  a  new  title,  was 
sold  as  a  new  work ;  and  in  1774  again  a  second  time.9 

In  1645  the  Gospels  were  inserted  in  the  Paris  Polyglot,  from  the  sec- 
ond Roman  edition,  with  some  alterations  by  Sionita.3 

Walton,  according  to  his  own  admission,  took  the  text  contained  in 

the  5th  volume  of  the  London  Polyglot  from  the  Paris  Polyglot.4 

In  accordance  with  this  derivation  of  the  editions,  we  have  properly 

.    . 

l  J.  M.  A.  Scholx,  Biblisch-Kritiscbe  Reiae.  p.  133, 134. 

9  A  history  and  description  of  this  edition  is  carefully  given  in  Chr.  Frid. 
Scbnurrer's  "  Biblioth.  Arab.  P.  VI.  Tubing.  1805."  4to.  and  afterwards  in 
his  more  complete  work,  "Biblioth.  Jrabica.  Hal*.  1811."  8vo.  Class.  V. 
n.  318. 

3  Tbis  we  learn  partly  from  the  printer  of  this  Polyglot,  41  e  scripto  Antonii 
Vitre.  in  Oabrielem  Sionitam  anno  1640.  Parisiis  excuso,"  (from  which  Le  Long 
made  extracts  in  his  description  of  the  Polyglot,)  and  partly  from  Rich.  Simon's 
Hist  Crit.  <Us  Vers,  du  A*.  T.  c.  8. 

»  Walton's  Prolog  V.  |  4  n.  9.  XIV  §  17.  p.  35,  ?«. 
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but  three  principal  impressions  taken  immediately  from  MSS. ;  viz. 

the  Roman,  the  Erpenian  and  the  Carshuni.    We  were  first  informed 

of  the  agreement  between  the  Roman  and  Erpenian  text  by  a  little  essay 

has  contributed  much  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic 
i 

$  107. 

We  hare  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the 
Gospels  and  Pauline  Epirtles,  and  in  fact  (although  on  this  point  the  ac- 
count is  not  sufficiently  clear,)  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  made  from 
the  Greek."  This  version  ( Cod.  Vatic.  Arab.  13,)  stands,  in  a  philolog- 
ical point  of  view,  far  below  those  before  known.  In  observing  the 
plan  on  which  its  author  proceeded,  we  cannot  estimate  the  value  of 
this  work  very  highly.  He  frequently  omits  at  pleasure  one  and  even 
several  words ;  adds,  likewise,  one  or  more  words  without  scruple ;  and 
sometimes  deviates  into  unnecessary  circumlocutions.  The  last  case 
occurs  in  the  Gospels  more  frequently  than  in  the  Epistles ;  and  on  this 
account  the  latter  are  of  most  critical  value.  The  passages,  Matt.  13: 
] — 22,  Mark  5:20 — 28,  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  which,  with  some 
others,  are  presented  us  as  specimens,  afford  proof  of  this. 

The  additions  we  will  designate  by  a  hyphen.  Matt.  13.  7,  axavftat- 
ntql  auTa.  8,xaQ7iQv-xak6v.  \3fov [iXtnoyot-xai  ovvtovat.  \5,iuv  Xaov 
jourov-ovdi  uxovoovat  ro7g  cuoiV  avioitf.  19,  io^agpttvop-Xoyov.  20, 
to*  Xoyov  axovtap-iixav  avtov  dxovoij.  Mark  5:  20,  xai  naprtg- 
oi  uxovovite  luvra.  Philemon  1:  i,  ayunrjtoJ-TtxvOK  22,  uua- 
%ygu\pa  ooi.    He  omits  tpxtr'at  in  Matt.  13:2,  unless,  V3CjL>(peTnaP8» 

it  should  be  ^yxAj  )  be  meant  for  it.    In  Mark  5:  21,  he  overlooked 

naXtp  tig  to  ntgav ;  v.  23,  rtoXXa  is  not  expressed.  Phil.  v.  6,  tov 
ip  r,fit*  or  vftip  is  wanting  ;  v.  10,  ipov  rtxpov  is  omitted  ;  and  v.  22, 
itolfiati  ftot  $tvia»  likewise.    There  are  the  following  unnecessary 

circumlocutions  in  Mark  5'  23 ;  for  xai  naoixaktt,  ^{JlLu 
UmO.Ui1=>         and  for  iaXat&  JVsnJf 

Several  words  are  twice  translated,  unless  they  have  been  added  as  in- 
terpolations.  Matt.  13:  5,  xai  t$aiiuiXt  ^u^jj  and  ^  (rather 

:  )U,  avptlu  and  tyj^h. J  V)r***t  and 

(j^UJtJ :  20,  ZttV«i>J2  f  and  £jj :  Mark  5:  20,  gjjo  and 

1  Dissert.  Inaug.  Crit.  do  Evaogeliia  Arabicis.    Auct.  Gottl.  Christ.  Storr. 
Tubings)  1775. 4  to. 

8  Dr.  J.  M.  Augustin  Scholz,  "Biblisch.Kritiscbe  Reise.  Leipx.  1823.  p.  117— 
126.  The  Greek  postscript  to  the  version,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter, 
mentions  the  four  Gospels,  tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  seven  Catholic,  and  four- 
teen Pauline  Epistles.   The  Apocalypse  is  not  mentioned. 
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^f:  PbHcm.  21,  vnig  6,  y±s\  and  Jif)  ;  22,  H*&> . .  . .  *«- 

QiO&noQpai,  c^pf   (jf  (probably  w«^f  £/f  J^/fJ 

and  Uacf. 

Dr.  Scholz,  who  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  this  version,  and 
has  presented  to  the  public  some  passages  from  it,  reckons  it  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  and  perceives  no  trace  of  Egyp- 
tian relationship  in  it.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  proofs  which  he 
selects  from  the  passages  presented  sustain  precisely  the  contrary.  In 
Mark  5:  22,  it  omits  ioovt  as  do  BDL,  Copt.,  while  all  the  Constantino- 
politan MSS.  read  it.  In  Luke  4:  8,  it  wants,  with  BDL,  Copt.,  i'mayt 
oniato  pov,  2arava,  differing  from  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.  In 
1  Tim.  3:  16,  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.  generally  agree  in  reading 
&tog  iquHQtoOr} ;  the  Alexandrian  read  bg,  as  does  this  Arabic  »er. 

sion  ^>  f  ^fjJt .    If  God  is  spoken  of  in  this  verse,  the  Arabic 

word  does  not  express  og  iqavtgwOtj,  but  refers  to  Ivatptia,  piety, 
Xjf&  but  at  any  rate  the  Sg  is  plainly  there,  ^jjf .  In 

Philem.  v.  2,  uyanrjTy  is  Constantinopolitan;  the  Arab,  version  reads 
dddq  ywhh  ADEFG,  Copt.  In  Philem.  v.  7.  Jt«p«",  Constantinopoli- 
tan ;  %aouif  our  version  and  ACDEFG,  Copt. :  v.  12,  Zmptpa, 
Const.;  titt/tya  oo#,  our  Arab,  version  and  ACDE,  Copt.:  v.  20, 
onXa/xvu  .  ...  lv  xvgiio,  Const ;  our  version,  ir  Ap<cr<$> ,  with 
ACDFG,  Copt. :  v.  23,  aovatovtat,  Const. ;  our  version,  donu£tTat, 
with  ACDE.  Copt. 

Further,  Dr.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  the  version  was  probably  used 
in  the  churches  in  Palestine.  On  what  he  founds  this  probability  he 
has  not  told  us.1  This  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  the  Greek  post- 
script which  is  appended  to  the  version,  and  which  he  himself  lays  be- 
fore us,  might  have  informed  htm  of  the  place  of  its  origin.  It  was 
Hems,  "Epson  or  "Epwa,  as  it  is  variously  written  by  the  ancients. 
BipXos  yap  f/fit.  .  •  *vuyytXtoronr  tag  qaottg.  .  qipovoa  matou 
AavhjX  (PiXtmcoXov,  yofov  ifXovvroi  Pa^gitjX  QtXoxaXov  Xapngag 
'Eftiarig  avtov  ouoi^  natgidog,  x.  r.  X.  The  writer  of  this  postscript 
was  Karikos,  a  deacon,  who  probably  added  in  Greek  the  fasts  and  lessons. 
The  calligraphist  of  the  Arabic  text  signs  his  name  Justas  Ben  Leun, 
Ben  Ahilwalid.  Hence  Daniel  Philentolos  was  probably  the  original 
translator,  whose  son,  Gabriel  Philokalos,  entirely  completed  the  work 
(yovov  xtXovvxoq  PafigltjX)  at  Emesa,  his  native  place. 


The  Arabic  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Epistles  and  Apocalypse 
contained  in  tht  Polyglots. 

§  108. 

We  should  not  have  known  from  what  source  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Polyglot  obtained  these  portions  of  it,  had  it  not  been  incidentally  stated 

1  Dr.  Scholz. "  Bibliach-Krititcba  Reito."  p.  196,  197,  and  175.  Outlinoo 
of  a  history  of  lbs  taxi. 
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by  the  printer,  Antony  Vitre.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  MS.  from 
which  they  were  edited  came  from  Aleppo.1 

Yet  they  were  translated  directly  from  the  Greek,  as  is  shown  by  va- 
rious appearances  which  could  have  originated  in  no  other  way.  E.  g. 
in  Acta  19: 9,  where  a  man  named  Tmnnus  is  mentioned,  the  trans- 
lator ' renders  '/vgavpov  xipog  by  f^CJf  Uo.|;  in  Acts  I:  20,  he 

mistook  tnavXtg  uutov  for  tj  nokit  aviov,  xjuL*<A*;  m  Acts  12:  13, 
he  translates  the  proper  name  'Podtj,  m  Acts  21:  ne 

read  #/f  Inugrtu  for  EIXUATAPA\  in  Acts  28:  II,  he  renders 
hp  niotw  rrapaxiy/tpaxo'rt  «V  tjji  vijoa)  'Aktlupdgip(at  nagaoriuo* 
jdiooxovpots  thus :  with  a  ship  which  had  wintered  with  an  Alexandrian, 
named  Dioscorides.  Some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Greek  was  incor- 
rectly divided  or  pointed  by  him  are  '  Acts  15:  17,  where  6  noun*  xavxa 
napta  fpoioxd  la  read  continuously,  and  then  the  following  sentence 
begins  thus :  dn'  uiwpoi  tort  iq»  Ottip  n;  r.  i.  a.  Jrom  the  beginning 
Gods  works  belonged  to  him  ;  Acts  19:  35,  36,  where  the  first  clause 
ends  with  s/yrtpido?,  and  xui  too  Aionttovf  is  connected  with 
apapttgt)ttioip  and  rendered :  and  if  we  had  fallen  down  from  Heaven, 
toe  could  not  contradict  this;  Acts  20:  15,  where  the  words  Ip  7J»u>- 
yvkkiot  x  rji  i^opt'p^  are  connected  together  and  rendered  :  situated  near 
Trogyllium.     The  translation  of  the  words  "  A  ox*  pig,  in  19:  24, 


others,  shows  that  the  author  had  the  Greek  words  before  him. 

The  same  is  the  case,  likewise,  in  the  Epistles.  In  2  Cor.  6: 14, 
pr]  flpiaOe  iitgoCtyoupxtg  xo7g  aniototg,  a  singular  etymology  is  at- 
tributed to  trtpoCt  yovntf,  your  scales  should  not  incline  towards 
unbelievers.  A  similar  one,  too, occurs  in  2  Cor.  6:  5,  *p  dxaxaoxaoJeng, 
in  want  of  places  to  lodge  in.  There  is  a  more  serious  mistake  in 
Gal.  4:  25,  avaxoty*7  Trj  ' '  /ijgovaakr,p,  it  borders  on  Jerusalem,  The 
expression,  x«r a  apOgta'nop,  in  1  Cor.  15:  32,  is  falsely  rendered,  as  be- 
comes a  man,  &c.  In  2  Cor.  10:  16,  vntgtxfipa  is  confounded  with 
vntpxtiptpu,  and  txotpa  with  tpxtpu ;  and,  in  the  preceding  verse, 
xonotg  is  translated  as  rono*?.  True,  the  reading  xonotg,  likewise,  is  in 
the  text,  but  it  came  in  subsequently  from  another  source ;  for  the  mis- 
takes as  to  the  words  vntpixtipu  and^  i'toifiu  arose  in  part  from 
to'ro*?,  and  hence  vntpxiip*pa  and  tpupu  came  to  be  rendered, 
places  situated  high  above  your  country  and  precious.  In  2  Cor.  10: 
13,  xarec  to  a  troop  xou  xuvwvog,  the  Greek  word  itself,  xupchp.  is 


1  His  words  nr#,  according  to  Lo  Long's  citation  :  "  Arabici  textua  quatoor 

Evangelia  cam  Latina  translations  juxta  Romanum  exemplar  a.  1591,  at  reliqua 

N.  T.  ax  codico  Mapto.  quern  ex  Aleppo  addoei  curaverat  R.  P.  Joeeph  Car- 

meltta,  adomaw  aunt." 

« 


and  many 
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:  These  are  they_  who  place  their  prostitutes  with  them  at  feasts. 
In  Rev.  2:  5.  tgya  tuv  NtxoXairoiv  is  rendered,  works  of  the  con- 
dors, i^Uijf  jUtf  .  In  14:  9,  GTMOT  wis  mistaken  for 


QANATOT,  a  mistake  which  was  the  more  easy  as  the  last  word  is 
frequently  abbreviated  in  MSS.  into  BN7X) T. 

- 

$  109. 

These  portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  translated  by  a  different 
person  from  him  who  made  the  version  of  the  Gospels.  The  style  is 
dissimilar  in  a  great  many  respects.  I  will  show  this  at  least  in  one 
point,  riz.  the  use  of  certain  words.    In  the  Gospels,  for  «$«rr«  or  oim 


the  expression,  Jacvj  {j£=s~^yxu  yV£=>  V*,«'« 

solved  or  it  is  not  solved,  is  invariably  used,  (Matt.  12:  2,  10.  14:  4.  19: 
3.  Mark  2:  24.  3:  4.  10:  2.  12:  14.  Luke  ft  2, 4.  etc.)  This  is  not 
the  case  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  where  for  the  most  part  the  expression 
Jttko,  or  ^C^o  «  employed.    (Acts  22:  25.  21:  37.  2:  29. 

1  Cor.  6:  12.  10:  23.  2  Cor.  12:  4.)    In  the  Gospels,  UutoviaQxoq  it 

always,  &jljf  <Ajli  (Malt-  8:  5»  9-  ,3:  ^  Luke  7:  2>  6)  and  in 
the  Acts,  jb+VJt  (jj^aJ (10:  1,  22.  24:  31.)   In  the  Acts  otqux- 

tjyog  tot  Uoov  is  jCjflJt  -j^f    in  the  Gospels  jCa^jJI  OaA* 

In  the  Gospels  plpkosia  always ^JL*  or  ^tlr^-».  in  the  Acts  and 

Epistles  it  is  the  word  consecrated  by  Abubeker  to  the  Koran, 
OtoAXc  (Acts  1: 20.  17:  42.  19:  19.  Gal.  3:  10.  Philipp.  4:  3.  Heb. 
9:  19.)  In  the  Gospels  vopoe  is  always  ^jj^^U;  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  SjUjk .  (Rom.  5:  13.  seq.  Philipp.  3:  6, 9.  I  Tim.  1: 8.  Heb. 

7:  12.  James  2: 12.  Acts  15:  24.)  In  the  Gospels  diafioXos  is  ivm^XjJ; 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  JVaaJf.  (Eph.  6: 11.  2  Tim.  2:  26. 1  Pe- 
ter 5:  8.  1  John  3:  8.  Acts  10: 38.  13: 10.)  etc. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles,  as  wo 
see  in  part  from  the  similar  use  of  the  expressions  just  cited,  are  by  the 
same  translator.  I  cannot  venture  to  include  the  Apocalypse  in  this  as- 
sertion. The  common  origin  of  the  Acts  and  Ernstles,  however,  is  evin- 
ced by  a  similarity  in  language  and  in  the  mode  of  translation,  by  the 
custom  of  throwing  light  on  difficult  passages  by  means  of  paraphrase, 
(Acts  16:2.  15: 20. 18:  15.  1  Cor.  5: 10.  Rom.  6: 5, 16.  14:  9  etc.)  and 
the  circumstance  that  this  license  is  united  with  careful  fidelity,  and  with 
a  special  solicitude  in  rendering  words  compounded  with  ptia,  ovr,  and 
especially  with  ngo,  which  last  is  expressed  by  pU^\tjUU,  and  fre- 
quently by  (Acts  2:  25,  npowpolfiiyv,  sjtjjj  \JZ**r;  31» 
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wpo«^,ULjt*  UUm,  ;  Rom.  1:  2,  Jipo^n^/Aoro,  L\C*i  OV*; 
2 Peter  3:  16,  ngo/tPuoMmg,  p&j**  fWJU*« .) 

The  text  of  this  version  has  not  escaped  foreign  additions.  We  fre- 
quently find  the  same  word  twice  translated,  and  even  short  clauses  twice, 
rendered  in  different  language.  These  repetitions  can  hardly  have  be- 
longed to  this  version  originally,  but  must  have  been  adopted  afterwards 
from  other  MSS.  (E.  g.  Acts  15:  15, 2a  16:  37,  39.  21:  11,  13,  27.) 
In  Acts  18:  7,  to  ovouait Jovatov  the  word  7'iruo  has  been  added,  from 
the  Arabico-Syriac  version.  Other  examples  are  Rom.  6:  21, 23.  12: 
8. 13:  5. 14:  20,  etc.  Among  these  later  interpolations  must  be  reck- 
oned, likewise,  the  word  fc^saJJiW  which  is  appended  to  Jtakiag 

in  Acts  18:  2,  and  might  otherwise  lead  us  astray  in  regard  to  this  ver- 
sion ;  for  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  it  down  to  the  times  of  the 
crusades,  in  which  Europeans  generally,  except  the  Greeks,  were  term- 
ed in  the  East  and  in  Africa,  Franks.  The  Apocalypse,  concerning 
which  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  same  version,  was  translated  from  a  MS.  which  had  been  inter- 
polated from  the  Scholia  of  Andreas  of  Cappadocia.  (Rev.  1:  2—5.2: 

16.  ) 

§  110. 

The  country  in  which  this  version  originated  is  stated,  very  unex- 
pectedly, by  the  author  himself.  In  Acts  lid  Luke,  enumerating  the 
different  lands  from  which  the  people  came  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost,  mentions  (v.  9,)  id  fttgn  r>;ff  sttPutje  tr,g  xora  Avprirnv, 

which  our  translator  renders  thus:    ^X3f  q^I^J^ 
VJl>jn*£=>  ,  the  region  of  Africa  in  which  our  country  lies.    We  may 

now  be  convinced  that  the  reading  Al  Franjia,  which  occurs  with  the 
word  Italy  in  Acts  18: 2,  was  of  later  origin  than  the  version  itself. 
For  who  would  expect  to  find  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  in 
Cyrenaica  in  the  times  of  the  crusades? 

$111. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles  were  translated  from  a  MS.  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  Recension.   We  will  give  a  single  specimen  of 

Acts  II. 

Lccian.  Hesychius. 

7.  liyorttg  nqog  aXXtjlovg     Arab.  Uyorttq 

17.  ivxmvia  Arab.  I  iwnyiotq 
20.  nolty  Arab. 
23.  htdot.  laSortte  8ta  /ttf  <Sr  Arab. 
30.  ovyvog  aviov,  ib  una  \ 

output  uvmnyeuv  iw     C  Arab.  ;  bayvoq  avtov  madia  au 


nqlv 
tx8oi.  Sux  /expos 
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81.  xanUUp^  h  vvxn  ahtov  )  Anh 

vs  ifdov  ) 
33.'  Srw  vfuiq  /Ji.  Arab. 
41.  ifffiirwq  anodt^aftmn  Arab. 

4a  anoajolw  (ytono  Arab. 

47.         tjiiioar  t>}  ixxXtxrin  Arab. 


iyxtaalikpih)  tig  Ifdov. 

{anocjoXtatiyimo  to '  hQovoalijft 
xat 
xa&  rjfUgar. 


1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  VII.  Chap. 


Lucia  n. 

3.  oo}tiXofurr\v  tvvoiar 
5.  ltj  rrpiiUf  xal  ifj  nooatvx^ 
iitl  to  a  wo  owto/ta£« 

13.  ttq>itiat  avxov 

14.  ujiunof  to  Ty  arfyJ 
17.  {fiigur.  6  9i6q 

xixXrjx.  6  xvqios 
22.  ouoltof  xat  o  iktv&. 
34.  fitfUQuneti  xal 

i)         »;  Jiaq&ivoi; 

i)  ayafios 

utgtuvn 
37.  idoaioq  to  ifj  xaqolq 


1 
) 


Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 

Ar. 

Ar. 


Hesychicb. 

tut  to  avio  i)xt 
a<plttto  io¥  ardoa 
linunoq  to  tw  uddytu 
ifiioic.  u  xvqiof 
xixXtjx.  6  &tos 

*      f       '        '  a. 

uuoiwq  o  titvxr. 
xal  fifftiourtai  xal 
•5  /Mi]  i)  ayapog 
xal  q  nao&toosf]  ayaftof 


UtOlUVIl 

Tfl  xaodia  OVTOW  Idoalo^ 


This  text,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglot,  was  reprinted  in 
Walton's.    The  editiou  of  the  English  Bible  Society  (^^xJf 

uoaazJf  JUx*M  u^*)f  ^jc£=>  ^SuJjjuJ, 

in  1811,  4to  maj.)  has  repeated  it  as  respects  the  New  Testament.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  amended  by  the  aid  of  MSS.  or  not. 

$  112. 

The  Arabic  edition  of  the  Bible  which  is  said  to  have  appeared  at 
Bucharest  in  1700  is  now  unknown ;  as  also  another  which  Athanasius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  Patriarch  of  the  Melchites,  caused  to  be  printed  at 
Aleppo  in  1708,  which  I  have  sought  in  vain  in  all  the  great  libraries  I 
have  visited. 

The  Arabic  New  Testament  printed  at  London  in  1717  in  4to.,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Salomo  Negri,  was  (according  to  Michaelis, 
Einleit.  ins  N.  T.  I.  Tk.  §  G7.  p.  453.  4th  ed.)  printed  from  the  En- 
glish Polyglot,  with  some  alterations  according  to  the.Greck. 

In  the  Chronicon  of  Dorotheas,  metropolitan  of  Monembasia,  (in  vul- 
var Greek,  Venice  1778,  4to.)  we  find  it  stated  in  the  section  (p.  424) 
/Rot  to  J  2ov\tav  M*xf***y,  (on  Mohammed  II,  conqueror  of  Constan- 
tinople,) that  Mechmebey,  a  son  of  Amuratuzi  of  Trebizond,  made  in 
the  seraglio,  for  this  monarch,  a  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Greek 
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into  Arabic'  However  interesting  this  book  may  be  on  other  accounts, 
it  can  be  of  little  use  for  our  purposes. 

An  Arabic  paraphrase  of  some  pericopa  of  Paul's  Epistles,  written 
by  the  side  of  the  old  Syritc  text  of  these  Epistles,  has  been  discovered 
by  an  oriental  scholar  of  great  merit,  in  Cod.  Syr.  Vat.  Num.  XXXIII; 
and  specimens  of  it  have  been  published  by  him.8 
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$  113. 

In  the  first  period,  before  the  time  of  Jerome  the  Presbyter,  there 
were  in  Africa,  Italy  and  Gaul  several  Latin  versions  differing  very 
much  from  each  other,  as  we  may  be  convinced  by  a  few  specimens. 
Matt.  5:  16,  "  Luceat  lumen  vestrum  coram  hominibus,  ut  videant  bona 
facta  vest r a,  et  clarificent  patrem  vestrum  qui  in  coelis  est."  (Iren.  Ado. 
Har.  L.  IV.  c.  37.)  "  Luceat  lumen  vestrum  coram  hominibus,  ut 
videant  opera  vestra  bona,  et  magnificent  patrem  vestrum,  qui  in  coelis 
est"  (Hilar.  Piet.  Tract,  in  Ps.  LXV.)  Matt.  6:  31.  "  Nolite  cog- 
itare  dicentes :  quid  edemus,  aut  quid  bibemus,  aut  quid  vesiiemur  1  haec 
enim  nationes  querunt.  (Cyprian.  De  Oral.  Dom.)  (<  Nolite  solliciti 
esse  dicentes :  quid  manducabimus,  etquid  bibemus,  aut  quo  operiemur? 
hec  eoim  omnia  gentes  inquirunt."  (Augustin.  De  Op.  Manich.  C.  I.) 
Matt.  11:  12.  "  A  diebus  enim  Joannis  Baptists  rcgnum  coelorum  co- 
gitur,  et  cogentes  diripiunt  illud."  ( Ambros.  L.  VI.  in  Lucam.  c.  7.  et 
De  Cain  et  Abel,  c  4.)  "A  diebus  autero  Joannis  regnum  ccelorum 
vim  patitur,  et  vim  facientes  diripiunt  illud."  (Hil.  Pict.  in  Ps.  VIII. 
a.  46.  Optat.  Milev.  De  Schism.  DonaHst.  L.  V.  c.  5.)  "  A  diebus  Jo. 
regnum  ccelorum  violentum  est,  et  qui  vim  faciunt,  diripiunt  illud."  ( Iren. 
L.  IV.  Adv.  Hot.  c.  37.)  Luke  9:  62.  "  Nemo  tenens  roanicam  aritri, 
post  se  attendens,  intrabit  in  regnum  ccelorum.1'  ( Optat.  Milevit.  De 
Schism.  Donatist.  L.  III.  c.  11.  "Nemo  retro  respiciens  aratrum  te- 
nens aptus  est  regno  ccelorum."  (Hilar,  in  Ps.  CXXII.  n.  4.)  Luke 
21:  34.  "  Attendite — ne  graventur  cord  a  vestra  cruditate  et  vinolentia 
et  curis  secularibus."  (Augustin.  Contra  Adimant.  Manich.  C.  14.) 
"  Attendite— ne  graventur  cord  a  vestra  in  crapuld,  et  ebrietate  etsolici- 
tudinibus  secularibus."    (Iren.  L.  IV.  c.  37.  n.  3.) 

Acts  2: 8.  "  Accipietes  virtutem  spiritu  sancto  in  vos,  et  eritis  mini 
testes  in  Hierusalem  in  omni  Judaea,  et  in  Samaria,  usque  in  fines  terns." 
(Ambros.  De  Spir.  Sonet.  L.  I.  c.  7.)  "  Accipietis  virtutem  spiritus 
sancti  supervenientem  in  vos,  et  eritis  mihi  testes  apod  Hierusalem  et 
in  tota  Judaa  et  Samarii  et  usque  ad  totam  terram."  (Augustin.  Con- 
tra Epist.  fundam,  c.  9.)  Acts  2:  2.  "  Et  factus  est  subito  de  ccelo 
sonus,  tanquam  ferretur  flatus  vehemens,  et  implevit  totum  ilium  locum, 

l  Prof.  Alter  in  the  '•  Littereriachen  Anzeiger"  9th  number  of  the  year  1799. 

9  Adler,  Nov.  Teei.  Vert*  8yr.  denuo  ezammats  etc.  Hafni»1789.  4to.  p  57— 
.10.  and  38.  % 
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Abierant  sedentes,  et  vise  sunt  ipsis  lingua*  div  isa? quasi  ignis."  (  Augus- 
tin.  he.  eit.J  "Et  factus  est  subito  de  ccelosonus,  tanquam  vi  magna 
spiritus  ferretur ;  et  replevit  totam  domum,  ubi  erant  sedentes,  et  visa 
sunt  ipsis  dispersal  lingua?  tanquam  ignis."  (Ambros.  de  Spirit.  SancL 
L.I.  c.  16.) 

Col.  5:  15.  "Qui  est  imago  Dei  invisibilis,  primogenitus  omnia  crea- 
ture; quia  iu  ipso  constituta  sunt  omnia  in  coelis  et  in  terra,  visibilia  et 
.iovisibilia,  sive  throni,  sive  principatus,  aive  potestates,  sive  dominatio- 
ns, omnia  per  ipsum  et  in  ipso  condita  sunt,  etc."  (Hilar,  L.  VII.  De 
Trinit.  c.  49.)  "  Quia  ipse  est  imago  Dei  invisibilis,  primogenitus  om- 
nia creators,  in  quo  creata  sunt  omnia  in  coelestibus  et  in  terra,  sive  vis- 
ibilia sive  invisibilis,  sive  sedes,  sive  dominaliones,  sive  principatus  et 
potestates,  omnia  per  ipsum  et  in  ipso  creata  sunt"  ( A  mbros.  Comment, 
in  Ps.  CXVI11.  Serm.  III.  c.  1.)  Col.  2:  H.  "  Videte,  ne  quis  vos 
depra^etur  per  philosophiam  etinanero  fallaciam."  (  Cyprian.  Ep.LII.) 
"  Cavete,  ne  quis  vos  depredetur  per  philosophiam  et  inanero  seduc- 
tionem  secundum  traditionem  hominum,  et  secundum  elements  hujus 
mundi."  (Ambros.  De  fide.  L.  I.  c.  3.  Comment,  in  Ps.  CXVIII.Serm. 
2*2.  e.  1.)  "  Videte  ne  quis  vos  spoliet  per  philosophiam  et  inanem  de- 
ceptionem  secundum  trad,  hom."  (Hilar.  De  Trin.  L.I.c.  13.  et 
XII.  e.  20.)  Col.  2:  15.  "  Exutus  carnem  et  potestates  ostentui  fecit, 
triumphatis  iis  cum  fiduciA  in  semetipso."  (Hilar.  De  Trin.  L.  I.  c. 
13.  et  IX.  c.  10.)  "  Exuens  se  camera  principatus  et  potestates  exem- 
plavit,  fiduciatiter  triumphans  eos  in  semetipso."  (Contra  Faust.  L. 
XVI.  c.  29.)  1  Peter  #  3.  "  Ut  sint  non  qua?  a  foris  ornantur  capil- 
lorura  crispationibus,  aut  tircurodatre  auro  aut  veste  decora,  sed  ille  ab- 
scond itus  cordis  vetri  homo"  ....  (Augustin.  De  bono  conjug.c.  12.) 
"  Non  in  plicatu  capillorum,  aut  auro  aut  veste  pretiosa,  quoniam  ille 
absconditus  cordis  homo,  qui  est  pauper  sa^culo,  ipse  est  locuples  Deo." 
(Ambros.  ad  Virg.  Exhort.  Tom.  I.  p.  141,  ed.  Erasm.) 

Jerome  speaks,  likewise,  of  several  interpreters,  particularly  of  the 
New  Testament.1    A  passage  in  Augustine,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
•    the  multitude  of  those  who  had  translated  the  Bible  from  the  Greek, 
seems  to  relate  to  the  New  no  less  than  to  the  Old  Testament.9 

§  114. 

Which  of  these  versions  was  first  in  the  order  of  time,  or  at  what 
time  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin  was  begun,  are 
questions  which  at  present  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  answered.  Au- 
gustine tells  us,  "primisfidei  temporibus"  ;3  but  this  expression  may 
be  understood  as  referring  rather  to  the  origin  of  the  particular  religious 
sect  to  which  this  father  belonged,  than  to  that  of  Christianity  gener- 

1  Hieroa.  ad  Damn.  "  Si  a o tern  Veritas  est  querenda  de  plaribua,  cur  non  ad 
Grsecam  originem  revertentea,  ea  quce  vel  a  zitiosis  iiUtrprttibus  male  redd i La 
....  corrigimae?  Neqae  veroego  de  vetert  disputo  inatramento  . .  .  .  dt  jVovo 
nunc  loquor  Testumenlo,  quod  Grecum  esee  non  dubium  eat." 

*  Augoatin.  de  Doetr.  Cbriat.  L.  II.  e.  11. 

3  L.  II.  De  Doetr.  Chriet.  c.  11.  "Utenim  cuique  primia  fide)  tetnporibua 
in  maooa  venit  codex  Greacua,  et  aliqtiantaluro  facultatia  aibi  alriuequ*  Irn^nm 
habere  videbatur,  auevi  eat  interpretati." 

34 
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ally.  We  hare  not  much  information  in  regard  to  these  early  days  of 
Christianity  in  the  Pronincia  Africa.  Even  in  respect  to  the  Bishops 
of  Carthage  we  can  go  no  further  back  than  the  close  of  the  second 

century. 

Some  one  of  the  African  versions,  certainly,  must  have  been  made  in 
this  period.  For  Tertullian  expresses  himself  very  plainly  respecting 
the  existence  of  one.  He  speaks  of  a  callida  out  simplex  ever  si o,  which 
in  his  opinion  misrepresented  a  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  Such 
paronomasias  as  eversio  for  mala  versio  are  frequent  with  hiin  ;  and  the 
expression,  in  usum  eziit,  shows  that  in  citing  biblical  passages  the  Latin 
language  was  the  usual  one  among  the  common  people.1  He  says 
something  similar  in  another  place,  viz.  in  his  book  against  Praxeas; 
more  plainly  still  in  his  books  against  Marcion.  Now,  if  in  his  days  a 
Latin  text  had  already  gone  in  usum,  it  must  have  been  prepared  at  the 
close  of  the  2d  century. 

$  115. 

Rome  was  not  the  place  where  the  first  Latin  version  originated. 
From  the  days  of  Hadrian  onward  under  the  Antonines,  Greek  litera- 
ture prevailed  so  much  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  the  use  of 
this  language  w  as  so  general  among  all  classes,  that  the  necessity  of  a 
version  was  there  least  felt.  In  Italy,  aside  from  Rome,  one  must  have 
been  more  necessary  ;  and  therefore  we  should  expect  one  to  be  made 
there,  while  in  Rome  it  was  hardly  thought  of.  Accordingly  Augus- 
tine speaks  of  a  versio  Itala  and  ascribes  distinguished  precedence  to  it  ;fl 
yet,  though  the  circumstance  is  very  natural,  pains  hare  been  taken,  I 
know  not  why,  to  get  rid  of  this  word  Itala. 

Bentley  was  the  first  who  proposed  the  conjecture  that  we  should  read 
ilia  instead  of  Itala,  and  instead  of  nam  est—qu/e  est  verborum  tenacior. 
Casley  is  said  afterwards  to  have  observed  a  difference  in  MSS.  in  this 
passage  ;  and  Ernesti  favored  and  strongly  recommended  this  change, 
which  thus  obtained  many  friends  and  supporters  among  us. 

The  variation  in  some  MSS.  which  David  Casley  asserts  that  he  dis- 
covered, extends  only  to  the  word  Itala ;  and  yet  it  is  of  no  less  impor- 
tance whether  the  reading  nam  est  be  correct.  If  this  remains,  the  ilia 
proposed  can  in  no  way  be  consistent  with  the  connexion. 

And  suppose  a  single  MS.  reads  ilia  for  Itala,  or  even  two ;  what 

1  De  Monogam.  c.  11.  He  is  speaking  of  1  Cor.  7:  89.  "  Sciamua  plane 
non  aic  ease  in  Gnsco  authentico,  quomodo  in  usum  eziit  per  duarom  syUabarom 
Rut  call  idem  aut  simplicem  everaionem  :  Si  auivm  dormurit  vir  epr«,  quasi  de 
future  soost,"  etc.  and,  Adv.  Praxes  m.  c.  5.  "  Rational  is  etiam  Dens,  et  ratio  in 
ipsopriua;  et  ita  ab  ipso  omnia.  Quae  ratio  sensos  ipsius  est.  Hsnc  Greet 
Xoyov  dicunt,  quo  vocabulo  etiam  sermonem  appellatnus.  Ideoqoe  jam  in  usu 
est  nostrorum,  per  simplicitatem  interpretations,  sermonem  dicere  in  primordio 
apud  Deum  fuisse."  L  II.  Adv.  Marcion.  c.  9.  "In  primia  tenendum,  quod 
Grasca  Scriptura  (Geo.  II.  7.  avaTvoijv  %uttjf)  signavit,  ndflnturn  nominans,  non 
spiritum.  Quidam  enim  de  Grssco  interpretantes,  non  recogitaia  differentia, 
nec  curata  proprieiate  verborum,  pro  adflatu  spiritum  ponunt."  L.  V.  Adv. 
Marc.  e.  4.  "  Qua  sunt  allegories,  (Gelat.  IV.  24)  id  est  aliud  portendentia  : 
bac  sunt  duo  testumenta,  sive  dusa  ostensionrs,  sievt  inrenimus  irUerpretatum ." 

9  L  II.  De  Doctr.  Christ  o.  16.  "  In  ipeiaautem  inter  pretationibns  Itala  cete- 
ris prceferatur;  nam  est  verborum  tenacior  cum  perepicuitatc  senUntias." 
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follows  ?  On  what  principle  of  criticism  must  we  proceed  t  Must  we 
not  inquire  which  reading  might  most  easily  have  arisen  from  the 
other?  If  so,  must  it  not  be  admitted  that  ilia  might  very  naturally 
arise  from  abbreviating  the  word  Itala  ?  We  cannot  so  easily  explain 
how  a  copyist  could  make  Itala  out  of  the  word  ilia.  Were  it  as  easy, 
how  happens  it  that  Itala  has  nowhere  else  been  made  of  the  word  ilia, 
which  occurs  in  MSS.  thousands  of  times?  Of  two  readings,  one  of 
which  exhibits  a  common  occurrence  and  the  other  one  somewhat  rare, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  criticism,  ought  we  to  prefer? 

Among  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  reading  ilia,  much  is  made  of 
the  context  as  favoring  and  requiring  it.  What  then  does  Augustine 
say  in  the  preceding  chapter  ?  When  obscure  and  unintelligible  expres- 
sions occur,  says  he,  it  may  contribute  to  their  elucidation  to  consult  and 
compare  several  different  versions ;  but  amended  copies  only  must  be 
used,  that  wo  may  not  be  imposed  upon  by  inaccuracies.  And  then  he 
proceeds  in  the  following  chapter  :  "  In  ipsis  autem  interpretationibua 
—ceteris  praesferatur— est  verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  senten- 
tial Et  Latinis  quibuslibet  emendandis  Grasci  adhibeantur,"  etc. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  the  face  of  these  words,  that  he  intends  to 
name  that  particular  one  among  the  Latin  versions  which  contained  the 
fewest  unintelligible  expressions ;  and  which,  in  case  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  in  others,  would  most  aid  in  explaining  them.  Now  suppose  we 
read  :  ilia,  qua  est — what  would  the  father  say,  but  that,  in  order  to 
clear  up  obscure  expressions,  that  version  which  was  least  obscure 
should  be  employed  ?  A  very  sorry  comfort,  indeed,  and  one  which 
the  unlearned  portion  of  his  readers  could  hardly  apply  to  their  own 
case.  It  would  be  expected,  therefore,  that  he  should  designate  a  par- 
ticular version,  which  in  his  opinion,  or  that  of  good  judges,  would  afford 
aid  in  time  of  need.  Now  if  the  scope  of  the  writer  as  well  as  the  con- 
nexion demand  something  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give  the 
preference  to  a  reading  which  fulfils  the  demand,  and  designates  by 
name  the  version  which  excels  the  rest  in  point  of  perspicuity. 

This,  too,  is  the  signification  of  this  father's  language  in  another 
work.  In  case  of  discrepancy  between  the  Latin  versions,  be  says,  we 
must  consult  those  which  originated  in  the  country  whence  the  doctrine 
came  to  us ;  and  if  this  does  not  avail,  we  must  recur  to  the  original  lan- 
guage from  which  these  versions  were  made.1  He  here  concedes  to  a 
foreign  version  the  superiority  over  the  African  ;  i.  e.  to  the  version  of 
that  country  from  which  the  Provincia  Africa  received  Christianity. 
And  whence  then  did  these  Italian  colonies  along  the  African  coast  re- 
ceive their  religious  faith,  but  from  the  mother-country  ? 

It  was,  therefore,  an  Italian  version  to  which  Augustine  applied  this 


I  Augustin.  L.  XI.  c.  9.  Contra  Fauat.  Manich.  "  Ita  si  do  fide  ex  em  planum 
qusstio  verterelur,  eicut  in  nonnollis,  qua  paucas  sunt,  et  sacrarum  litterarum 
notiasimaj  aententiaram  variolate*,  vel  ex  aliarttm  regiomtm  codicilnu,  unde  ipsa 
dextrin*  commeavit,  nostra  dubitatio  dijudicaretur :  vel  si  hi  ipai  quoque  codices 
variarent,  pi  urea  paueioribus,  vetuatiores  recentioribua  praferrentur :  et  mi  adhuo 
easel  incerta  varietaa,  prroccdena  lingua,  undo  illud  interpretation  eat,  conaole- 
retur." 
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encomion) ;  but  which  he  intended  among  the  many  in  existence,1  we 
can  hardly  now  determine.  That  Italy  gradually  acquired  a  great 
number  of  them,  we  see  from  the  citations  in  the  writings  of  the  Latin 
>  fathers.  This  Italian  version  intended  by  him  he  seems  even  to  have 
regarded  as  mote  ancient  than  those  which  had  originated  in  Africa. 

$  116. 

The  period  at  which  these  versions  arose  (the  latter  half  of  the  sec- 
ond or  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,)  enables  us  readily  to 
determine  what  must  have  been  the  character  of  the  Greek  copies  from 
which  they  were  executed.  It  was  the  period  in  which  the  inconsider- 
ate pains  of  pious  readers  brought  the  MSS.  into  that  heterogeneous  and 
arbitrary  condition,  which  was  afterwards  arrested  by  Origen,  Hesych- 
ius,  and  Lucian.  It  was  the  period  of  the  xoipfj  txdoaig.  We  have 
already  discussed  so  fully  the  text  which  was  the  basis  of  these  versions, 
that  we  shall  here  merely  refer  to  our  former  observations,  in  $  27, 28. 

$  117. 

These  versions,  as  was  intended,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  multi- 
tude of  readers.  Each  of  them  had  its  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  it 
was  therefore  attempted  to  remedy  from  oue  the  imperfections  of  a- 
nother ;  so  that  in  this  way  all  of  them  became  encumbered  with  foreign 
additions.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  could  not  continue  long  without 
causing  a  gradual  admixture  of  one  version  with  another,  until  neither 
was  any  longer  like  itself.  Such  was  really  the  case ;  for  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  every  MS.  appeared  to  be  a  separate  version.3 

There  were  even  respectable  persons  who  ascribed  special  value  to  a 
copy,  if  it  was  interpolated  from  several  versions;  for  they  thought  that 
from  many  exhibitions  of  the  same  passage  the  reader  might  more  easi- 
ly understand  and  correctly  interpret  it.3  And  this  would  have  been 
right,  had  there  been  no  inconveniences  to  outweigh  this  advantage. 

Besides  all  this,  readers  added  to  the  MSS.  explanatory  notes  and 
scholia  for  their  own  information,  which  were  not  afterwards  invariably 
separated  from  the  text,  as  they  should  have  been,  and  thus  increased 
the  confusion. 

Those  who  knew  something  of  Greek  endeavored  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  knowledge  by  writing  the  Greek  Testament  at  the  side  of  one 

I  They  have  been  collected  by  Peter  Sabatier :  "  Biblioruro  Sacromm  Latins 
veraiooee  antique,"  etc.  III.  Volt.  Ramie.  1743.  fol.;  and  by  Joe.  Blanchini : 
14  Evangetiarium  quadruplex  Latins  veraionit  antiques,  ecu  veteris  Italics,"  etc 
Rome.  1749.  Part.  II.  usually  in  four  volurnea  folio. 

9  Hieronym.  Epist.  ad  Damaa.  "  Si  eniin  Latin ia  exomplaribus  fidea  adhi- 
bendaeet,  reapondeant  qnibus :  tol  eniin  aunt  exemplaria,  quot  codices." 

3  To  explain  obscure  oxprosaions,  says  Augustine,  (De  Doctr.  Christ.  L.  II. 
e.  15,)  "  rlnrirnum  liic  quoque  jovat  interpretnm  numerositaa  collatia  codicibue 
inspecta  atqoo  discussa :  tantnm  absit  falsitas:  nam  codicibua  etnendandia  pri- 
roitua  debet  invigilare  aolrrlia  eorom,  qui  Scriptnras  divinas  ndsse  deaiderant,  at 
emendatis  non  eniondati  ccdant,  ex  uno  duntaxat  interpretations  genera  veni- 
entea."  Here  non  emtndati  and  ex  uno  inUrpreUUionu  gener*  veniente*  are  sy- 
nonymous. Emendati,  therefore,  are  thoaa  which  havo  many  additiona  from 
several  Torsions. 
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of  the  Latin  versions,  that  they  might  be  able  to  consult  the  original  di- 
rectly, when  doubt  arose  or  the  version  appeared  to  be  imperfect.  From 
such  MSS.  were  derived  the  Greco-Latin  MSS.,  of  which  we  still  pos- 
sess several.  The  possessors  of  such  MSS.,  as  may  be  seen  from  those 
still  extant,  often  undertook  to  correct  the  versions  from  the  Greek,  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  according  to  their  own  judgment;  and  the  more 
they  corrected,  the  more  unlike  what  it  was  originally  did  the  version 
become. 

Thus  each  version  no  longer  resembled  itself,  and  if  the  copies  were 
to  be  subjected  much  longer  to  the  caprice  of  their  possessors,  without 
any  public  superintendence,  there  might  well  have  been  apprehensions 
in  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  would  be  deduced  from  such  remarka- 
ble MSS. 


jerome's  emendation. 


§  118. 

It  was  a  bold  step  to  oppose  this  mischief  and  attempt  to  evoke  order 
and  harmony.  Jerome  felt  it  to  be  so,  though  he  was  urged  to  it  by  the 
most  distinguished  ecclesiastic  in  Christendom,  viz.  Damasus,  who  then 
occupied  the  chair  of  Rome,  "  Quis  enim,"  (he  writes  to  Damasus) 
*'  doctus  pariter  vel  indoctus,  cum  in  manum  volumen  aasumserit,  et  a 
saliva,  quam  semel  imbibit,  viderit  discrepare  quod  lectitat,  non  statim 
erumpat  in  vocem,  me  falsarium,  me  damans  esse  sacrilegum .  .  .  . 
adversum  qam  invidiam  ...  me  consolatur,  quod  et  lu,  qui  summus 
sacerdos  es,  fieri  jubes,"  etc.1 

With  these  expectations  Jerome  entered  upon  his  task,  and  prosecu- 
ted it  with  a  moderation  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering his  usual  rashness.  He  compared  one  or  more  of  the  existing 
versions  with  Greek  MSS.,  and  altered  them  according  to  the  original 
text  when  it  was  necessary.  But,  in  order  that  the  discrepancy  between 
his  emendation  and  the  ancient  versions  might  not  be  too  striking,  he 
was  careful,  in  the  selection  of  his  MSS.,  to  get  only  such  ancient  cop- 
ies as  contained  a  text  analogous  to  that  from  which  these  versions  had 
been  made.  He  therefore  employed  only  copies  of  the  period  of  the 
xotvrj  txdonte,  and  scrupulously  avoided  the  editions  of  Lucian  and 
Hesychius,9  which  deviated  too  far  from  the  text  to  which  the  ears  of 
the  Latins  were  accustomed. 

Besides  being  so  cautious  in  the  selection  of  his  MSS.,  he  also  made 


1  "Epiatola  ad  Damanum,"  or  as  this  Epistle  is  denominated  in  several  books, 
"Hieronymi  in  Evangelisias  ad  Damasutn  prefatio." 

9  Episl.  ad  Damaa.  "Prnterrnitto  eoe  codices,  quo*  a  Luciano  et  Hesychio 
nuncupates  paucorum  hominum  asserit  perversa  contentio,  anions  utique  nec  in 
toto  veteri  instruments  post  lxx  interpreter  emendare  quid  licuit,  nec  in  novo 
profuit  emendate.  Igitur  haw  prcsens  pnefatiuncula  poll  ice  tor  quatuor  Evan- 
gelia  ....  codicurn  Grascornm  eroendata  eollatione,  ltd  vet  cr  tun,  nee  qui  mul- 
turn  c  ItelionLi  Latinm  censuttudine  discreparent." 
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so  sparing  a  use  of  tbem  as  to  resort  to  their  assistance  only  when  the 
sense  was  widely  mistaken  and  greater  accuracy  was  necessary.1 

If  we  may  infer  from  his  Commentaries  the  principles  of  procedure 
which  he  silently  followed  in  his  emendation,  he  sometimes  consulted 
Origenian  MSS.  in  doubtful  passages.3  This  reasonable  supposition 
led  Bentley  to  the  singular  notion  of  finding  Origen's  Recension  with- 
out variation  in  Jerome's  amended  edition. 

The  last  three  years  of  the  life  of  Damasus  Jerome  spent  with  him 
and  in  full  possession  of  his  confidence,  at  Rome ;  and  after  his  de- 
cease he  forever  abandoned  the  noisy  and  dissolute  city  for  a  simple  hut 
in  Bethlehem.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  the  period  of  Jerome's 
emendation,  viz.  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  life  of  Damasus. 

Jerome  presented  him  first  the  Gospels  alone :  "  Igitur  ha?c  prsesens 
prsfatruncula  pollicetur  quatuor  tantum  Evangelia."  This  circum- 
stance has  led  some  to  apprehend  that  his  emendation  did  not  compre- 
hend the  whole  New  Testament.  The  language  shows  this  to  be  a 
mistake ;  he  presented  only  the  Gospels  with  the  present  dedication — 
plainly  pointing  to  something  more  yet  to  come.  Subsequently,  in  a 
catalogue  of  Christian  writers  at  the  end  of  which  he  names  his  own 
works,  he  mentions  among  them  the  New  Testament  amended  by  him 
from  Greek  copies,  and  the  Old  which  he  translated  from  Hebrew.3 
He  says  the  same  in  a  letter  to  Lucinius :  the  New  Testament  I  have 
faithfully  rendered  according  to  the  Greek  original ;  for,  as  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  are  the  standard  of  the  Old,  so  are  the  Greek  of  the  New.4 

In  an  Epistle  to  Marcella,  who  had  communicated  to  him  in  a  friend- 
ly way  all  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  in  respect  to  bis  emendation  of 
the  Gospels,  he  presents  some  passages  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  accord- 
ing to  his  amendment.  Rom.  12:  I  was  generally  read  :  "spe  gau- 
dentes,  tempori  servientes;"  but  by  bim  :  *  spe  gaudentes,  Deo  servi- 
entes."  The  old  MSS.  omitted,  in  1  Tim.  5:  19,  the  words :  "nisi  sub 
duobus  aut  tribus  testibus ;"  he  restored  them.  The  former  read  in 
1  Tim.  1:  15,  "  humanus  sermo  et  omni  acceptione  dignus ;"  he  amend- 
ed the  passage  thus:  *'  fideUs  sermo  et  omni  acceptione  dignus."5 

The  text  of  his  emendation  is  found  only  in  those  works  which  he 
composed  after  the  death  of  Damasus.  In  the  Commentaries  on  Mat- 
thew, (certainly  the  most  hasty  of  his  productions,)  we  might  reasonably 
expect  that  he  would  not  use  an  inferior  version  as  the  basis  of  his  ex- 
positions, but  the  one  which  he  had  amended.  Nor  could  he  in  a  com- 
mentary trust  to  his  memory,  as  in  other  cases  he  did,  and  was  obliged 
to  do,  from  the  multitude  of  his  quotations.  It  was  his  duty  to  have  the 
MS.  itself  before  his  eyes.  

1  Epist.  ad  Damns.  "Itaculamo  teniperavimua,  ut  his  tantum,  quae  sonanm 
videbantur  mutare,  correclis,  relinqua  manem  pateremar. 

9  Comment,  in  Matt.  24:  36.  "  In  quibuadam  codiciboa  additum  eat  neque 
filiua  ;  cam  in  quibasdam  Gnecis,et  maxima  Adamantii  et  Pierii  ezemplariboa, 
hoc  non  habeatar  adscriptum."  Comment,  ad  Galataa  HI.  1.  "  quod  in  exenv 
planus  Adamnntii  non  habetur,"  etc. 

3  "Novum  Teat.  Greece  fidei  reddidi  ;  vetoa  juxta  Hebraicam  transtuli." 

«  Ep.  ad  Lucin.  LXXI.  (formerly  28)  §  5.  "Novum  Testamentum  Grwcsr 
reddidi  auc  tori  tali.  Ut  enim  veterum  librorum  fides  de  Hebraicia  voluminibus 
examinanda  cut ;  ita  novorum  Grssci  sermonis  normam  desiderat. " 

»  Ad  Marcellam,  XXVII ;  formerly  Ep  102 
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Accordingly,  his  Commentaries  are  upon  this  version.  He  observe* 
where  it  renders  the  Greek  imperfectly,  (e.  g.  Matt.  5:  25,  tvpour  6: 1 1, 
imovoiQV  16,  uifuviCuV  9:  32,  xwqroV  11:16,  ayoga'  15:  30,  xW- 
love '  16:  22,  ft/wtf  co* ')  mentions  the  variations  of  other  MSS.,  (6: 25. 
11:  19.  16:  2,  etc.)  and  blames  or  justifies  them. 

Its  relation  to  the  present  Vulgate,  the  Clementine  edition  of  1502, 
is  this:  the  latter  agrees  in  general  with  the  former,  differing  from 
it  only  in  transpositions  of  words,  or  such  slight  changes  as  have  been 
made  by  time  or  the  critical  judgment  of  him  who  executed  the  Cle- 
mentine edition.  We  will  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of -proving  by  a 
collation  of  Matthew  what  will  strike  every  one  immediately  on  his 
own  inspection  ;  especially  as,  in  speaking  of  Alcuin's  emendation,  we 
shall  present  a  collation  of  some  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  as  its  text  is  exhibited  in  the  commentaries  of  this  father. 

♦ 

§  119. 

Though  Jerome  exercised  great  caution,  he  gained,  nevertheless,  as 
he  anticipated,  more  enemies  than  friends.  His  work  was  hardly  in 
circulation,  when  the  voice  of  zealots  was  loudly  raised  against  him ;  and 
he  occasionally  chastised  them  with  considerable  severity.1  Even  the 
authority  of  Damasus  availed  so  little  to  cause  a  general  reception  of 
his  emendation  that  every  one  for  himself  adopted  or  rejected  the  old  or 
new  text,  as  judgment  or  prejudice  directed  him. 

In  the  5th  century  the  supreme  pontiff  at  Rome,  Leo  the  Great,  still 
used  the  ancient  version,  and  not  the  purest  even  of  the  copies  of  that, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  targe  addition  he  makes  to  Matthew  20:  28. 
("  Vos  autem  quaeritis  de  rainimo  crescere  et  de  magno  minui,  rel.")  which 
he  quotes  in  his  Epistle  to  Pulcheria. 

The  authority  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  6th  century,  first  decided 
in  favor  of  the  edition  of  Jerome.  Gregory  made  it  the  basis  of  his 
moral  Annotations  on  Job,  and  only  used  the  old  version  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  and  rather  to  discover  its  defects  than  to  employ  it  in  ex- 
planation. In  his  epistle  to  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  this  work,  he  says,  indeed,  that  he  used  sometimes  the  old  and 
sometimes  the  new  version,  as  the  one  or  the  other  was  best  adapted  to 
his  purpose,  since  both  were  recognised  by  the  apostolical  chair  which 
he  occupied  ;9  but  his  actual  procedure  in  this  work  evinces  his  predi- 
lection for  Jerome.  In  his  other  writings  he  confines  himself  wholly  to 
Jerome's  edition,  so  that  his  citations  would  be  of  uncommon  value  in 
restoring  this  emendation.   Leander,  probably,  did  much  to  promote 


1  Hieronym.  Ep.  XXVII  (formerly  102)  ad  Marcellara.— "Ad  me  repente 
perlatam  est  quondam  homuncoloa  mihi  studioac  detrahere,  cor  adveraum  auc- 
toriutem  veterum,  at  toll  us  tnundi  opinionem,  aliqoid  in  Evanoreliis  eroendara 
tentaverim.  Quos  ego  cum  poaaim  moo  jure  contemner*  (asino  quippe  lyra 
auperflua  canit)  .  .  .  .  ita  responsum  haboaot ....  Latinorum  codicum  ritioa- 
itatera  ....  ad  Graecam  originam  ....  voluiaae  ravocara"  etc. 

a  Greg.  Ep.  ad  Leandr.  C.5.  "  Novam  ▼aro  traoslationem  dissero  :  aad  cam 
probation'iB  causa  exigit,  nunc  novam,  nunc  veterera  per  testiraonia  assamo:  ul 
quia  aades  apoatolica,  cui  deo  auctora  praesideo  utraqae  utitar,  mei  quoqne  labor 
atudii  ex  utrflque  fulciatur. 
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its  adoptioo,  for  in  the  9th  century  it  was  the  dominant  and  authorised 
version  in  Spain.1 

§  120. 

As  Jerome's  emendation  adhered  so  closely  to  the  other  versions,  it 
might  frequently  happen  that  the  former  would  be  elucidated  from  the 
latter,  and  even  enriched  with  additions  which  he  had  rejected.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  were  readers  who  corrected  the  ancient  ver- 
sions by  consulting  Jerome's  edition,  and  thus  formed  a  third  text,  which 
was  a  mixture  of  (he  two.  The  Coder  Argent,  of  the  Gospels  at  Bres- 
cia is  such  a  MS.,  as  is  thought  by  those  who  have  themselves  examin- 
ed the  Codex.9  Their  opinion  is  established  by  the  following  consider- 
ations. The  MS.  exhibits  in  general  one  of  the  ancient  versions,  but 
does  not  contain  many  additions  and  peculiarities  which  are  found  iu 
them.  It  coincides  more  frequently  than  these  with  Jerome's  phraseol- 
ogy. Blanchini3  mentions  another  Codex  of  the  Gospels  (  Vatic.  7010,) 
of  about  the  8th  century,  (as  is  shown  by  the  specimen,)  the  text  of 
which  is  compounded  partly  from  one  of  the  old  versions  and  partly 
from  Jerome's  edition.  This  may  have  been  the  case  more  or  less  in 
many  other  MSS. ;  so  that  in  the  8th  century  the  complaints  respecting 
the  corruption  of  the  MSS.  occasioned  a  new  revision  of  them. 


THE  EMENDATION  OF  ALCUlN. 


$  121. 

The  merit  of  originating  this  emendation  is-to  be  attributed  to  a  cele- 
brated monarch,  whose  exalted  mind  first  perceived  the  occasion  for  it  and 
actively  promoted  it  throughout;  and  who,  though  he  needed  some  one 
else  to  execute  the  task,  sketched  out  to  him  the  path  he  must  pursue.  The 
condition  of  the  biblical  MSS.  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Charles 
the  Great  He  therefore  ordered  that  care  should  be  taken  to  have  good 
and  pure  copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  churches.4 

He  afterwards  caused  a  selection  of  the  homilies  of  the  fathers  for 
all  the  Sundays  and  festivals  to  be  compiled  by  Alcuin,that  the  clergy  of 
his  kingdom  might  be  provided  with  a  collection  of  sermons.  The  pre- 
face to  this  he  composed  himself,  and  in  it  he  speaks  of  (he  emendation  of 
the  biblical  copies,  as  a  thing  which  he  had  happily  accomplished^ 

1  Isidor.  Hiepal.  De  offic.  ecclea.  L.  I.  c.  12. 

8  Philipp.  Qarbellos  apud  Blancbiuium.  Vindie.  Canonicar.  Scriptnrar.  Vul- 
gate Latins  editionia.  noons.  1740.  fol.  p.  CCCLXXXVII.  eeq. 

3  Evangeliar.  qnadrapl.  T.  II.  p.  DCIV.  on  the  reverse  no.  34. 

«  "Capitular.  R.  R.  Franc  L.  VI.  C.  887.  "Volumoa,  et  ita  missis  no* trie  roan- 
dare  praecepimoe,  ot  in  ecclesiis  libri  canonici  yeraces  habeantar,sicutjain  in  alio 
capitulari  uopiaa  mandavimos." 

•  Tnit  Horoiliarium,  afterward*  improved  by  Paul  Wtmefried,  has  been  often 
printed  under  Aleuin's  name  :  Spirae  1488.  Colon.  1630. 1639. 1657.  fol.  "Igitor," 
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It  might  be  inferred  from  his  language  that  he  himself  assisted  in  this 
emendation,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  did.  But  the  learned  monk 
Alcoin  had  the  special  charge  of  it,  as  history,  as  well  as  be  himself  in 
one  of  his  works,  expressly  declares.1 

The  statement  of  a  biographer  of  his  son,  that  Charles  himself  amend- 
ed the  four  Gospels,  has  no  reference  to  Alcuin's  edition,  which  had 
been  in  circulation  for  a  long  time.  He  is  speaking  of  the  pious  em- 
ployments with  which  the  monarch  occupied  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
viz.  alms-giving,  reading  and  emendation.9 

§  122. 

A  new  version  from  the  Greek  was  not  intended  on  this  occasion 
Charles  did  not  require,  nor  did  Alcuin  promise  this.  Both  speak  only 
of  an  emendation  of  an  existing  version.  We  perceive  at  once  in  Al- 
cuin's MSS.  the  particular  version  which  was  the  subject  of  his  labors. 
He  has  prefixed  to  the  Gospels  Jerome's  Epistle  to  Damasus :  "  Novum 
opus  me  facere  cogis  ex  veteri ;"  and  to  all  the  books  Jerome's  prefa- 
ces. 

Blanchini  has  presented  copper-plate  specimens  of  MSS.  of  this  class, 
comprising  the  beginning  of  Luke  as  far  as  v.  16,  the  2d  chapter  from 
v.  22  to  the  end,  and  the  whole  of  the  third  ;3  which  are  sufficient  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  character  of  this  emendation. 

§  123. 

I  was  recently  permitted  to  examine  a  MS.  of  Alcuin's  edition,  which 
contains  the  Old  and  New  Testament  entire,  and  claims  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  MSS.  of  king  Charles'  emendation.  Mr.  Von  Speyer, 
Passavant  of  Basle,  a  friend  and  connoisseur  of  the  monuments  of 
ancient  art  and  science,  is  its  fortunate  possessor.  I  found  it  so  re- 
markable for  its  diplomatic  peculiarities,  that,  as  1  had  leisure  for  the 
purpose,  I  transcribed  it  I  cannot  treat  of  it  here  more  particularly 
than  is  necessary  to  explain  what  Alcuin  attempted  and  effected. 

A  long  poem  by  the  copyist  ends  with  the  following  verses,  and  certi- 
fies us  that  we  have  the  edition  of  Alcuin  : 


•ays  Charles  in  the  Preface,  "quia  cures  nobie  est,  ut  ecclesiarum  nostrarum  ad 

me  I  tore  semper  proficiat  status  ad  pernoscenda  sacrorutn  librorum  studia 

n astro  etiam,  quo  poesumus,  invitamus  exeroplo.  Inter  quae  jam  pridem  univer- 
sos  V.  et  N.  Testament!  libroe  librariorum  imperitia  depravatoa,  Deo  in  omnibus 
nos  adjuvante,  examussim  correximus." 

t  8igebert.  Gemblac.  ad  Ann.  790.  In  the  dedication  of  the  6th  book  of  his 
Commentaries  on  John,  "ad  GisJamet  Columbam  :"  Alcuin  says,  "Totiua  forsan 
Evangelii  exp^sitionem  direxissem  vobis,  nisi  me  occupasset  Domini  Regis  prs>- 
ceptura  in  emendations  Veteris  Novique  Testamenti." 

9  Theganns.  ed.  du  Chesne,  T.  II.  Script.  Francic.  p.  277. 

3  Evsngeliar.  Quadrupl.  P.  II.  Tab.  VIII.  Luke  1: 1-16,  is  from  Cod.  Vallieel- 
Uno  B.  No.  5 ;  the  2d  and  3d  chapters  aro  from  Cod.  Basilica  S.  Pauli  extra  ur- 
lemt  adorned  with  the  portrait  of  Charles  the  Great.  The  hand  writing  of  both 
is  so  nearly  the  same  as  to  appear  to  be  by  the  same  person. 

35 
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rDATIOI*. 


Codicis  istius  quod  sint  in  corpore 
Depicts  formis  litterula?  variis 
Mercedes  habe  at  Christ©  don  ante  per  svutn 
Is  Carol  us  qui  jam  scribe  jussit  euro  (scribere) 
Haec  dator  ffiternua  cunctorum  Christe  bouorum 
Munera  de  donis  accipe  sancta  tuis. 
Qua?  pater  Albinus  devoto  pectore  supplex 
Nominis  ad  laudem  obtulit  ecce  tui. 
Quern  tua  perpetuis  conserret  dextra  diebua 
Ut  felix  tecum  vivat  in  arce  poli. 
Pro  me  quisque  legas  versus  orare  memento 
Alchuine  dicor  ego  tu  sine  fine  ? ale.  » 

A  comparison  of  Alcuin's  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
text  of  Jerome  as  exhibited  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  prophets,  and 
of  the  New  Testament  with  Jerome's  text  as  contained  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  convinces  us 
that  Alcuin  intended  nothing  more  than  to  restore  Jerome's  Bible  as 
accurately  as  possible. 

We  will  prove  this  by  examples.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  present 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  Chapters  of  Matthew,  first  according  to  the  Vul- 
gate, (Clement's  edition,)  then  according  to  the  text  of  Jerome.  Where 
Alcuin  agrees  with  Jerome,  we  shall  denote  it  by  an  asterisk.  Where 
the  asterisk  is  wanting,  he  accords  with  the  Vulgate.  The  readings  in 
he  differs  from  both  will  be  noticed  separately. 

Vulgate. 


XII.  1.  per  sata  sabato 

2.  Licet  facere 
4.  ei  edere 

25.  dirisum  contra  se 
31.  blasphemia 
44.  earn  vacantcm 

XIII.  14.  et  adimpletur 

23.  fructum  affert  et  facit 

24.  simile  factum  est. 
35.  dictum  erat 

37.  ait  ill  is 

41.  mittet 

54.  insynagogis 

XIV.  3.  uxorem  fratris 

9.  propter  juramentum 

25.  super  mare 

26.  super  mare 
28.  ad  te  venire 


Jerome. 

sabbato  per  sata.  * 
licet  eis  facere 
ei  commedere 
in  se  divisum 
blasphemia?  * 
vacantem. 
ut  adimpleator  # 
fructum  facit 
simile  est 
dictum  est  * 
ait  * 

mittet  ergo 

in  sinagoga 

uxorem  Philrppi  fratris 

propter  jusjurandum.  • 

supra  mare 

supra  mare 

venire  ad  te  • 


Readings  which  differ  from  both  Jerome  and  the  Vulgate  are  : 
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VtJLG.  JER. 

XII.  14.  perderent  eum 
27.  vestri  erunt 


XIV. 


Alcuin. 
earn  perderent 
erunt  vestri 


I. 


II. 


XIII.  4.  volucres  coeli 

8.  autem  ceciderunt 

14.  dicentis 

15.  videant  oculis 

22.  seminatus  est 

23.  centesiraum, 
mum — trigesimum 

43.  audiendi  andiat 
5.  volens  ilium 
18.  mini  illos  hue 
22.  corapulit  Jesus 

Epistle  to  the 

Vulgate. 
4  ssculo  nequam 

5.  sic  tam  cito 

10.  an  quaero 

15.  ex  utero 

16.  evangelizarem 

23.  aliquando  expugnabat 

1.  iterum  ascendi 
seorsum  autem  iis 

2.  qui  videbantur  aliquid 

3.  esset  gen  til  is 

4.  sed  propter  subintroductos 
subjectione 

6.  ab  iis 
videbantur  esse  aliquid 

7.  sicut  et  Petro 
9.  Jacobus,  Cephas  et  Joan- 
nes 

11.  venisset  Cephas 

13.  illam  simulationem 

14.  recte  ambularent 
Cephas 

18.  iterum  hsec  sedifico 

20.  vivit  autem 

21.  gratis  Christus 
III.  1.  prescriptus 

3.  con  sum  me  mini 

6*  sicut  scriptum  est  Abraham 

7.  ii  sunt 
16.  promissiones 
18.  num  si  ex  lege 
19*  cui  promiserat 

24.  justificeraur 

25.  sumus  sub  predagogo 
29.  semen  Abrahae 


volucres 
vero  ceciderunt 
dicens 

oculis  videant 
est  seminatus 


— tnginta 
andiat 
volens  eum 
hue  mihi  illos 
|  jussit. 


Jerome. 

sceculo  malo 
tam  cito 
autqusro  • 
de  utero  • 
evangelizem 
quondam  expugnabat 
rursum  ascendi 
seorsum  autem  his  * 
qui  videbantur 
esset  ex  gentibus 
propter  subintroductos  autem 
subjectioni 
ab  his  • 
videbantur 
sicut  Petro  • 

Petrus,  Jacobus  et  Joannes 

venisset  Petrus 
ilia  simulatione 
recto  pede  incedant 
Petro 

hsec  iterum  resdifico  • 
vivit  vero 
Christus  gratis 
prescript  us 
consummammi 
sicut  Abraham 
hi  sunt  • 
re  promissiones 
quia  si  ex  lege 
cui  promissum  erat 
ju3tificaremur 
sub  psdagogo  sumus 
Abrahae 
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Alcuin'a  peculiar  readings. 


II.  20.  semetipsum 

III.  1.  non  obedire 
2.  a  vobis  volo 

16.  qui  est  Christus 
26.  per  fidem  qua  est 


se  ipsum 
non  credere 
volo  a  vobis. 
quod  est  Christus 
per  fidem. 


From  this  comparison  we  deduce  the  conclusion  that  Jerome,  Alcuio 
and  the  Vulgate  exhibit  in  the  main  the  same  text,  differing  only  in 
slight  transpositions,  such  as  sabbato  per  sata :  sata  per  sabbato,— semen 
Abraha:  Abrahee semen ;  or  in  such  variations  as  verb  for  autem;  and 
rarely  in  more  important  readings,  such  as  centesimum — sexagesimum — 
trigesimum :  centum — sezaginta—triginta,  non  obedire:  non  credere,  and 
the  like. 

The  most  remarkable  variation  of  the  MS.  of  Alcuin's  text  from  the 
Vulgate  relates  to  I  John  5: 7.  "  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in 
ccbIo  :  pater,  verbum  et  spiritus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt"  This  passage 
does  not  appear  in  Von  Speyer's  MS.,  nor  in  the  Alcuinian  MS.  at  Zu- 
rich.1 Mabillon,  in  his  Iter  Itaticum,  the  use  of  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure,  testifies  the  same  in  regard  to  other  Latin  MSS.  of  this 
class. 

§  124. 

Other  MSS.,  likewise,  of  Alcuin's  edition  attest  their  origin  by  a  lar- 
ger or  smaller  number  of  verses.  Some,  e.  g.  the  Amsterdam  MS.,  de- 
clare it  as  follows:* 

Quatuor  hi  rutilant  uno  de  fonte  fluentes, 
Matthei  et  Marci,  Lues  liber  atque  Johannis  : 
Sanctus  Apostolus  Lucas  conscripserat  Actus : 
Bis  septem  docti  per  cartas  dogmata  Pauli, 
Jacohi,  Petri,  Judae  et  pia  dicta  Johannis, 
Scribitur  extremo  Johannis  in  ordine  tomus. 
Jusserat  hos  omnes  Christi  deductus  amore 
Alchuinus  Ecclesiae  famulus  conscribere  libros. 

Others  contain  only  the  last  twp  verses  of  this  postscript.3  Others 
still,  as  the  Codex  Vallicellens.  in  Blanchini,  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory  at  Rome,  and  one  mentioned  by  Baronius  at  the  date  778, 
which  is  now  in  the  Chiesa  nuova,4  have  the  following  lines : 

Codicis  istius  quot  sunt  in  corpore  sancto 

Depicts  formis  litteruls  variis : 
Mercedes  habeat  Christo  donante  per  s»vum 

Tot  Carolus  Rex,  qui  scribcre  jussit  eum. 


1  Martini  Gerberti  Iter  Alemanicam,  Typia  San-Blaaianie.  1765.  p.  47, 48. 

2  Wetttein  Prolegom.  in  N.  T. 

9  The  Zurich  Codex  in  Biornetahl,  Vol.  5.  of  his  letters,  p.  14. 

«  Blanchini  Vindic.  Canon.  Scriptor.  p.  XXXVI.  and  p.  CCCXXXV.  Adlere 
"Bibliich-kriUache  Rciae,"  p.  102. 
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Pro  me  quisque  legens  versus  orare  memento, 
Alchuious  dicor :  tu  sine  fine  vale. 

Some  are  more  diffuse  iq  this  species  of  epigrammatic  verse ;  others 
contain  only  the  last  two  lines. 

§  125. 

* 

This  edition  was  introduced  by  the  royal  injunction  into  the  kingdom 
of  France,  and  it  was  probably  the  source  of  all  the  MSS.  which  were 
subsequently  current  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  German 
bank,  and  further  on  to  Pannonia.  It  was  this  text  which,  with  some 
variations,  as  might  be  expected,  was  current  among  us  for  about  eight 
centuries,  until  the  council  of  Trent,  which  by  its  decrees  caused  a 
new  epoch  in  respect  to  the  Latin  versions. 

Yet  during  this  period,  active  exertions  were  made  to  preserve  the 
Latin  text  in  good  condition.  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  11th  century,  amended  not  only  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  but  likewise  the  works  of  the  fathers  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical books.  Not  content  with  this,  he  employed  liis  pupils  in  the 
same  way.  His  biographer  concludes  this  account  with  the  words  : 
"  Hujus  cmendationis  claritatt  omnis  occidui  orbis  ecclesia,  tarn  GalH- 
cana  quam  AngKcatgaudet  se  esse  ittuminatam."1  This  encomium,  how- 
ever, has  reference,  not  merely  to  his  biblical  labors,  but  to  his  critical 
labors  generally  upon  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  upon  Hymn-books 
and  Liturgies.  This  is  necessary  to  be  observed,  lest  it  should  be  in- 
ferred from  the  words :  *'  Hujus  cmendationis  claritate"  etc.  that  he 
prepared  a  new  Recension  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  be- 
came the  dominant  one  in  France  and  England. 

In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  a  remarkable  zeal  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Bible  began  to  be  exhibited.  Several  bodies 
composed  Correctoria  for  their  own  use  ;  i.  e.  they  revised  some  partic- 
ular MS.,  noting  upon  its  margin  where  other  MSS.  did  not  agree  with 
it,  and  appending  short  notes  in  which  they  criticised  the  readings  admit- 
ted or  rejected  by  them.  In  deciding,  they  made  use  of  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  celebrated  ecclesiastics  after  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Great,  such  as  Rhabanus,  Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  and  others,  and  fre- 
quently also  the  Greek  text.  Nor  was  this  all.  Care  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent inconsiderate  corrections.  Where  the  Latin  was  not  exactly  gram- 
matical, pains  were  taken  to  notice  such  peculiarities  of  phraseology, 
that  no  one  might  undertake  to  alter  them.  Some  observations  were 
made,  too,  in  respect  to  punctuation,  and  even  pronunciation. 

Such  a  Correctorium  was  projected  by  the  Theological  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  probably  for  the  use  of  the  students ;  and  it  was 
also  adopted  or  authorized  by  the  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  France, 
who  had  his  seat  at  Sens.    It  is  described  by  Richard  Simon.9 


1  Vita  Lanfranci  in  Opp.  Parii.  1648.  fol.  edit.  Lace  Dacherii.  Wctstein'i 
Proleg.  in  N.  T. 

*  "Hist.  erit.  dea  versions  da  N.  T."  Ch.  9.  and  "Nouv«lle>  Observations  tor  1* 
Teate  et  let  Vertione  do  N.  T."  P.  II.  Ch.  1. 
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The  Dominicans  esteemed  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  but  slight 
]y,  and  in  1236  composed  one  for  themselves,  by  order  of  their  Provin- 
cial in  France,  Hugo  de  St.  Cher  or  Cherfs.1  Under  Humbert  de  Ro- 
mans, the  5th  General  of  their  Order,  the  Correctorium  of  Sens  was  ex- 
pressly rejected  in  a  General  Chapter  at  Paris  in  1256.9  They  were 
guided  in  their  Correctorium  by  Charles'  MSS.,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Luke  of  Bruges,  on  the  authority  of  the  preface  of  one  which  he 
frequently  used.3 

The  Carthusian  order,  too,  in  its  Correctorium,  adopted  the  Alcuinian 
or  Carolinian  edition  as  a  standard.4 

Our  University-Library  contains  one  of  these  correctoria.  It  is  that 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  as  is  clear  from  the  first  letter  of  the  preface 
to  the  Old  Testament.  On  its  golden  ground  is  painted  the  Pope,  in 
the  act  of  delivering  a  paper  to  some  members  of  this  order ;  two  are 
receiving  it  kneeling,  while  four  others  are  looking  on  in  the  back- 
ground. 

I  will  select  a  single  specimen  of  each  species  of  note  which  it  con- 
tains. The  first  relates  to  a  various  reading  of  Matt.  19: 20 :  omnia  hac 
custodivi.  In  the  margin  is  found :  a juventute  med — Greed  habent. 
Scd  Jeronymus  Rhabanus  et  antiqui  non.  Another  respects  the  punc- 
tuation of  Matt.  14:  9 :  Et  eontristatus  est  rex  propter  jusjurandum. 
In  the  margin :  sic  distinguit  Auguslinus  in  omelia.  A  third  relates  to 
grammar.  Matt.  21:  25 :  Baptismum  Johannis  wide  erat :  in  the  mar- 
gin :  Antiqua  grammalica  est.  Hoc  utitur  Ambrosius  in  Sermon,  oct.  in 
Ephes.  et  decimo  octavo ,  etc.  An  observation  on  the  transposition  found 
in  some  MSS.  in  1  John  5:  7,  is  of  special  interest :  Not.  Quidam  Kbri 
habent  hie  alium  ordinem.  Post  testimonium  spiritus,  aqua  et  sanguinis, 
addunt :  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt,  et  pergunt  sic  :  et  tres  sunt,  qui  testimo- 
nium dant  in  cado,  etc. 

This  correctorium,  in  criticising  the  text,  sometimes  cites  those  fath- 
ers whose  quotations  exhibit  the  text  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Jerome, 
such  as  Augustine  and  Ambrose.  If  this  was  done  in  others  like- 
wise, the  correctoria  themselves  contributed  to  deform  the  text  of  Je- 
rome and  Alcuin  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  materials. 

William  Lindan  speaks  of  a  much  earlier  correctorium,  on  the  authority 
of  MS.  accounts  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  which  he  prob- 
ably obtained  from  the  Vatican  Library,  and  which  refer  to  the  year 
1144  :  Sed  pra  ccetcris  equidem  desiderarim  illud,  quod  ante  annos  400 

1  Martene,  Thesaur.  no  v.  Anecdot.  T.  IV.  p.  1676.  SUtut.  34.  Capit.  gener. 
Dominic. 

8  Martene  loc.  eit.  p.  1715.  Statnt.  23.  Capit.  gener.  Item  corrections  biblia) 
Sononenaia  non  adprohamua,  nec  volumua,  quod  fratrea  innitantur  ilia  correcti- 
on i  etc. 

3  Locib  Burgens.  Notationes  in  Sac.  Biblia.  1584.  apud  Plnntin.  4.  Pr»f.  p.  22. 

"Exemplar  emendatom  ante  trecentos  annos  ex  Carol i  magni  Bibliia  nn- 

dequaqae  collectis,  joeea,  ut  prsfatio  habet,  F.  Jordani  magistri  ordinis  Prediea- 
torum  et  F.  Hugonis  prions  provincialia  io  Francia  a  Prodicatoribus  S.  Domini- 
ei  fratribus." 

*  Wilh.  Li nd anna,  De  optimo  Scriptaraa  interpret  genera.  L.  III.  C.  3.  "Tale 
quondam  vidimus  (eorrectoriam)  pervetnstnm  in  Carthasi&  Zeelhemensi,  joxta 
Diesthemium  sitA,  quod  Biblia  ad  codices  Carol i  magni  perdiligenter  caatigatoe 
noubat  emendanda. ' 
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Roma  Nicoiaus  S.  Damasi  Diaconus  scripsit  maxima,  ut  apparet,  dili- 
gentid,  ubi  conqueritur,  Lustrans  armaria,  inquiens,  nequibam  hoc  ad- 
ipisci,  veracia  scilicet  cxtmplaria  invcnire,  quia  ct  quam  a  doctissimis 
viris  dicebantur  correcta,  unoquoqut  in  suo  sensu  abundante,  adeo  dis- 
crepabant,  ut  pene  quot  codices,  tot  ezemplaria  rcperirtm,  usque  adto 
ctiam  millesimo  fere  post  interpretationem  Hicronymi  anno,  codices  men- 
do  si  atque  corrupti  erant,  etc  (De  Optimo  Scripturas  interpret,  genere 
L.  III.  c.  3.  Comp.  L.  I.  c.5.) 

It  roust  be  borne  in  mind  that  Nicholas  is  speaking  of  Rome  and  its 
vicinity,  where  Charles'  emendation  may  not  have  been  acknowledged. 
In  France,  where  it  was  predominant,  the  text,  many  as  were  the  alter- 
ations it  experienced,  was  more  uniform  and  harmonious  in  its  different 

$  126. 

As  the  MSS.  differed  from  each  other  so  exceedingly,  the  printed  edi- 
tions of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  could  not  well  be  better  in  this  res- 
pect than  the  MSS.  from  which  they  were  derived.  This  discrepancy 
excited  special  attention  in  the  16th  century,  and  more  than  ever  when 
the  council  of  Trent  was  convened.  The  editions  ;of  Robert  Ste- 
phens, and  that  of  Colinsus  in  1541 ,  the  preface  to  which  contains  bitter 
complaints  in  regard  to  the  errors  of  the  Vulgate,  directed  the  attention 
of  many  to  the  subject.  The  principal  occasion  of  this  was  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  and  the  awakening  study  of 
biblical  criticism,  which  necessarily  exposed  the  received  church-ver- 
sion to  unfavorable  comparisons. 

The  council  of  Trent  perceived  that  the  sources  whence  arguments 
might  be  drawn  must  be  agreed  upon,  before  any  idea  of  unity  in  doc- 
trine could  be  iodulged.  It  was  even  seriously  proposed  to  make  use 
for  this  purpose  of  a  particular  Hebrew  and  Greek  MS.,  and  to  translate 
it  into  Latin  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  were  unskilled  in  the  languages.1 
But  this  would  have  been  to  present  to  the  multitude  a  new  source  of 
controversies,  while  there  was  good  reason  rather  to  attempt  to  arrest 
further  innovations,  and  at  least  to  unite  those  who  were  still  adherents 
to  the  ancient  doctrinal  belief.  In  this  view  it  was  most  prudent  to  con- 
firm the  authority  of  the  received  church-version,  as  was  done  by  the 
Synod.  (Sess.  IV.  Decret.  2.)  "Statuit  et  declarat  hac  sancta  Sy  nodus, 
ut  hat  vetus  ct  vulgata  editio,  qua  longo  tot  saculorum  usu  in  Eccltsid 
ipsa  probata  est,inpublicis  lectionibus,  disputaiionibus,  preedicationibus, 
out  expositionibus,  pro  autkentica  habeatur :  ut  earn  nemo  rejicere  quovis 
preetexiu  audeat  vel  pra,sumat.,i 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  explain  this  decree  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  depreciate  the  study  of  the  original  languages.  The  meaning  is  plainly 
this.  As  in  civil  affairs  an  authentic  instrument  is  valid  evidence,  so  in 
public  religious  matters  the  Vulgate  is  a  document  from  which  valid  ar- 
gument may  be  drawn,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  other  documents. 
But  this  is  not  a  prescription  of  doctrine,  and  from  its  nature  could 
not  be ;  it  is  a  decree  on  a  point  of  discipline,  having  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  in  wbich  it  was  issued. 

1  Pilavicini  Hirt.  Cone.  Tridsnt.  L.  VI.  c.  15. 
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Among  the  many  editions,  no  two  of  which  agreed  with  each  other, 
it  was  necessary  now  to  fix  upon  one  to  which  the  preeminence  should 
belong,  or,  in  default  of  any  such  edition,  to  agree  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
paration of  one.  For  the  present  the  Synod  merely  ordained :  "  ut  post- 
hdc  Sacra  Scriptura,  potissimum  verd  h<zc  ipsa  vetus  et  vulgata  editio, 
quam  emendaiissime  \mi*rimatur." 

*§  127. 

The  theologians  of  Lyons,  and  among  them  Hentenius  in  particular, 
now  set  about  preparing  a  corrected  edition,  which  appeared  as  early 
as  the  next  year,  1547.  But  the  Holy  See  at  Rome  had,  it  would  seem, 
reserved  this  business  for  itself ;  and  Pius  IV  and  V  nominated  persons 
to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  Sixtus  V,  whose  ardent  disposition  could 
not  endure  the  slow  progress  in  executing  the  work,  brought  it  to  a 
close,1  and  announced  it  as  finished  in  a  bull  of  March  1,  1589. 

He  caused  a  printing  press  to  be  set  up  in  the  Vatican  expressly  for 
the  edition,  and  he  himself  corrected  it,  after  it  was  printed,  as  he  says 
in  his  Papal  bull  :  "Novam  interea  typographiam  in  Apostolico  Vaticano 

palatio  nostro  ad  id  potissimum  magnifice  exstruximus  eaque 

res  quo  magis  incorrupte  perficeretur,  nostra  nos  ipsi  manu  correzimus, 
si  qua  prela  vitia  obrcpscrant"  etc  The  title-page  of  the  book  is  dated 
one  year  later  than  this  bull,  and  is  as  follows :  "Bibha  Sacra  Vulgates 
editionis  tribus  tomis  distincia.  Roma,  ex  iypograpkid  Apostolicd  Va- 
ticand.  M.D.  XC."  fol.  After  this  comes  a  second  title-page,  which  is 
engraved  and  represents  Abraham's  sacrifice.  On  its  upper  border  are 
the  words :  "  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgata  editionis  ad  concilii  Tridentini 
projscriptum  emendata  et  a  Sixto  V.  P.  M.  recognita  ct  approbata" 
Beneath  is  a  border  with  the  words  :  accipe  et  devora. 

The  work,  from  the  condition  in  which  it  appeared,  particularly  under 
existing  circumstances,  afforded  opportunity  of  finding  fault  with  it  to 
every  one  who  wished  to  do  so.  Many  passages,  especially  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  found  covered  over  with  small  bits  of  paper  on  which 
the  corrections  were  printed ;  others  were  erased,  or  merely  altered  with 
the  pen.  This,  in  a  book  which  was  to  have  a  high  and  commanding 
authority,  must  have  displeased  members  of  the  Romish  Church,  as 
well  as  Protestants. 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  learned  Englishman  made  a  collection  of 
these  passages,9  and  another  scholar  enlarged  the  catalogue;3  and 
by  examining  several  copies  any  one  might  easily  make  a  further  con- 
tribution to  it,  for  the  alterations  are  not  uniform  in  all  the  copies. 

In  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna  there  are  two  copies ;  one  is  on  very 
large,  the  other  on  somewhat  smaller  paper.  In  one  of  them,  in  Gen. 
41:  10,  (e.  g.)  the  word  pecoribus  is  not  covered  over;  in  the  other,  a 
bit  of  paper  is  pasted  over  it,  on  which  is  found  prioribus.  As  to  the 
New  Testament,  in  both  copies  at  Mark  10:  1  there  is  a  bit  of  paper 

1  Pref.  in  Ed.  Clem.  VIII.  "  In  maltie"  etc. 

3  41  Bel  I  am  papain,  five  coneordia  discora  Stzti  quinti  et  dementis  octavi  circa 
Hieronymianam  editionem,  aaetore  Thoraa  James,"  etc.  Londini,  1600.  4lo. 

3  "  Hiatoire  de  la  Bible  da  Siste  quint  par  Proaper  Marehand,"  in  Schelhorn'a 
"  AmoBnitatce  Litterar."  Tom.  IV.  p.  433.  aeq. 
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with  the  word  inde.  In  Acta  7:  8,  et  Isaac  et  Jacob,  the  last  tt  is 
erased  in  one  MS.,  and  in  the  other  the  place  is  painted  of  a  yellowish 
color.  In  Tit.  2:  2,  pudiei  has  been  erased  in  one  MS.,  and  in  the  other 
changed  into  pudici  with  a  pen.  At  Rev.  3:  7,  one  has  a  bit  of  paper 
pasted  on  with  the  word  scribe  ;  in  the  other  the  word  scribe  is  printed 
correctly.  Iu  Rev.  3:  12,  one  reads  scriba  ;  in  the  other  there  is  a  bit 
of  paper  on  which  scribe  is  printed.  Everything  is  nearly  as  it  was  in 
Prosper  Marchand's  copy. 

How  it  happened  that  the  book  appeared  in  this  condition  before  a 
public  so  strongly  disposed  to  criticise  it  with  severity,  we  will  not  now 
enquire.  Thus  much,  however,  we  can  see,  viz.  that  this  prince,  encom- 
passed as  he  was  by  numerous  and  weighty  affairs,  did  more  than  could 
have  been  expected  of  him,  and  that  he  was  not  so  well  served  as  he 
anticipated.  Sixtus  died  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  left  to  his 
successors  the  honor  of  preparing  a  new  work  to  take  the  place  of  this. 

§  123. 

Gregory  XIV  undertook  the  task  anew,  and  appointed  for  its  exe- 
cution a  body  of  cardinals  and  learned  men,  amon<x  whom  Bellarmine 
obtained  precedence.  Gregory  did  not  see  the  work  completed  ;  but  it 
appeared  soon  after  Clement  VIII.,  who  succeeded  him,  was  instated 
in  the  popedom. 

There  was,  however,  a  great  difficulty  to  surmount.  Was  it  expedient 
to  depreciate  the  Sixtine  edition  by  declaring  it  faulty  1  Both  the  new 
work  and  the  papal  authority  would  certainly  gain  nothing  by  this 
in  public  estimation.  Should  it  be  pronounced  correct  ?  Why  then 
prepare  another  ?  In  this  dilemma,  Bellarmine  is  said  to  have  found  out 
a  middle  course,  and  to  have  proposed  that  all  the  blame  should  be  laid 
upon  the  printer,  so  as  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  Sixtus  and  his 
successors. 

Sixtus  is  thus  exculpated  in  the  preface  to  this  second  edition : 
"  Quod  cum  jam  esset  excusum,  el  ut  in  lucem  emitteretur,  idem  Pon- 
tifez  (Sixtus)  operam  darct,  animadoerlens  non  pauca  in  sacra  Biblia 
proeli  vitio  irrepsisse,  'qua  Herald  diligentid  indigere  viderenhtr,  totum 
opus  sub  incudem  revocandum  censuit  at  que  decrevit.  Id  vero  cum  morte 
praventus  praslare  non  potuisset,  Gregorius  XIV"  etc.  Bellarmine 
was  the  author  of  the  preface  ;l  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  canonization.2  Beyond  a  d  ubt  the  greater  part  of  the  corrections 
in  the  Sixtine  Bible  were  attributable  to  the  printer's  mistakes;  but  it 
would  be  no  more  than  we  might  expect  from  the  learning  and  rash 

l  Vita  del  Cardinale  Roberto  Dellarmino,  composta  dal  P.  Giacomo  Foligatti, 
i  d  Roma.  1624.  4to.  capit.  13. 

9  Le  Bret,  Dissert.  Thool.  de  usu  versionis  Lat.  Vet.  in  Ecclesifl  Christ.  Tu- 
bing. 1786.  §.23.  p.  54.  That  the  statement  is  correct,  is  proved  by  the  following 
book  :  "  Voti  degl.  infrnscritti  eminentissimi  Signori  Cardinal i,  B.  Gregorio 
Barbarigo,  Gieronimo  Casanate,  Decio  Azzolini,  Doinenico  Passionei,  nella 
causa  delta  Beatificatione  de  venerabile  servo  di  Dio  Card.  Roberto  Bellarmino. 
Seconda  editione.  In  Ferrara  1762.  Si  vende  in  Venezia  al  insegno  di  Demos- 
thene."  Le  Bret  saw  an  earlier  edition  of  it.  (Venet.  1761.)  The  Votum  of  Card. 
Passionei  is  in  M9.  in  the  Bibtiotkeca  Angelica,  to  which  the  Cardinal  presented 
bis  valuable  collection  of  books. 
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self-confidence  of  Sixtus,  if  be  now  and  then  opposed  the  opinion  of  the 
censors,  and  amended  with  bis  own  hand  against  their  judgment.  But 
however  this  may  be,  so  much  is  clear,  either  that  it  was  not  intended 
in  the  second  edition  to  give  the  text  of  Sixtus  as  accurately  as  possible, 
or  that  the  intention  miscarried ;  for  the  edition  contains  several  hun- 
dred deviations  from  the  former. 

The  second  edition,  which  was  the  model  of  the  present  Vulgate 
text,  appeared,  like  the  first,  with  two  title-pages,  one  printed,  the  other 
engraved.  The  printed  one  is  as  follows :  "  Bibtia  Sacra  Vulgate 
(ditionis,  Roma  ex  Typographid  Apostolicd  Vaticand.  M.  D.  XCII." 
The  engraved  page  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sixtine  edition  ;  so  is  toe 
title  upon  it :  "  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatat  editionis  Sixli  Quinti  Pont. 
Maz.jussurecognitaalqueedita."  Beneath,  accipe  et  devora.  The  Pro- 
fatioad  Lectorem  comes  next.  "In  multis  magnisque  beneficiis,  etc" 
Then  follows  the  Decretum  concilii  T ridentini  ;  then  the  Bull :  Clem- 
ens P.  octavus  adperpetuam  rei  memoriam  :  "  Cum  sacrorum  Bibliorum 
VulgatsD  editionis  textus,  etc."  "  dat.  Roma?  apud  S.  Petrum  subannulo 
piscatoris  die  9.  Novembris  1592." 

In  the  following  year,  1593,  a  quarto  edition  of  it  was  issued  from  the 
Vatican  Press.  These  two  editions  are  not  often  met  with  ;  and  the 
Sixtine  edition  is  one  of  the  greatest  typographical  rarities,  either  be- 
cause but  few  copies  were  published,  or  because  they  were  gradually 
coiled  in,1  or  on  both  accounts. 

$  129. 

The  preface  of  Bellartnine  is  occupied  principally  in  detailing  the 
plan  of  the  Censors  and  the  rules  they  prescribed  to  themselves.  Yet 
he  has  not  taken  pains  always  to  give  a  clear  and  definite  account  of 
them. 

One  would  think  that  the  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  Vulgate 
to  its  original  condition  :  "Ipsam  veterem,  ac  vulgatam  editiuncm  Lat.  a 
mendis  veterum  librariorum,  nec  non  pravarum  emendationum  erroribus 
repurgatam,  sua  pristine  integritati  ac  puritati,  quoad  ejus  fieri  potuit, 
rcstituere."  The  text  which  Jerome  (from  whom  the  expression  is  bor- 
rowed,) calls  communem  et  vulgatam,  was  that  which  was  usual  before 
his  time.  * 

In  another  place  Bellarmine  seems  to  assert,  that  the  intention  was  to 
revise  Jerome's  Recension  and  introduce  it  into  general  use  :  "  Quart 
non  immerito  Catholica  Ecclesia  S.  Hieronymum  Doctor  cm  maximum 
atque  ad  Scripturas  sacras  interpretandas  divinitus  ct  citatum  ita  cele- 
brate utjam  difficile  non  sit  iUorum  omnium  damnare  judicium,  qui  vel 
tarn  eximii  Doctoris  lucubratioiiibus  non  acquicscunt,  vel  etiam  meliora, 
out  eerie  paria  seprastare  confidunt.  Catervm  ne  tarn  fidclis  transla- 
te, etc. 

This  was  actually  the  case,  if,  in  determining  the  text,  the  censors 
consulted  Rhabanus,  Haymo,  Anselm,  Peter  Damiani,  and  other  writers 
whom  they  enumerate;  for  these  follow  in  their  works  the  Carolinian 
MSS.,  which  exhibit  Jerome's  text  as  corrected  by  Alcuin. 

*  Lt  Bret  Dimert.  de  uau  vera.  Lat.  vet  io  eccks.  §  23  p.  53. 
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They,  however,  used  very  great  caution ;  designedly  passing  over  ma- 
ny things  which  required  correction  :  "  In  hoc  tamen  pervulgatd  Uc- 
tione  sicui  nonnulla  consulio  mutata,  ita  eliam  a/ia,  qtus  mutanda  vide' 
bantur  consulio  immuiata  rdicta  sunt  "l 


For  a  long  time  before  the  thirty  years'  war  broke  out,  the  Abbey  of 
Werden  in  Westphalia  contained  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in 
an  old  German  dialect  in  letters  of  silver.9  In  order  that  this  docu- 
ment might  be  withdrawn  from  the  danger  which  threatened  it,  it  was 
deposited  for  safe  keeping  with  other  valuables  at  Prague;  but  here,  not 
many  months  before  the  peace,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes 
when,  in  1748,  under  General  Konigsmark,  they  unexpectedly  entered 
Kleinseite,  or  Little  Prague.3  It  was  now  deposited  in  the  Royal  Libra- 
ry at  Stockholm,  and  was  subsequently,  it  is  probable,  presented  to  the 
celebrated  Isaac  Voss  by  Queen  Christina,  whose  special  favor  he  en- 
joyed.  Others  will  have  it  that  he  made  a  present  of  it  to  himself. 

During  the  Westphalian  negotiations  for  peace,  this  valuable  docu- 
ment came  to  the  knowledge  of  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  De  la  Gardie, 
who  purchased  it  of  Voss  for  400  rix  dollars,  and  gave  it  for  safe  keeping 
to  the  University  of  Upsal,  where  it  is  now  preserved. 

With  the  MS.  the  Count  also  deposited  a  very  faithful  transcript  of  it, 
in  which  the  original  was  sedulously  copied  in  the  same  number  of  pa- 
ges, line  for  line  and  letter  for  letter.  One  Derrer  (it  is  not  known 
when  or  where)  executed  this  toilsome  task.  I  am  convinced  by  care- 
ful investigation  that  he  was  not  the  famous  lawyer  of  that  name  who 

1  The  history  of  the  Lnlin  version,  especially  of  its  latest  period,  has  been 
presented  by  Dr.  Leander  Van  Ess  in  s  learned  work,  entitled  :  "Prsgmatiscb- 
kritische  Geschichte  der  Vulgate  iro  Allgemeinen,  and  zuntcbst  in  Beziehung 
eaf  das  Trientische  Decret.  Tubingen,  1824."  Bvo. 

9  We  hare  the  history  of  this  MS.  in  Hire's  "  Dissertat.  I.  de  Cod.  Argent." 
t  14,  15,  and  in  Zahne  "Historisch-kritieche  Einleit.  in  Ulfilas  Biblubersot- 
aung,"  p.  39—46. 

3  Such  is  the  Swedish  account,  to  which  I  fjive  the  preference  above  other  re- 
ports and  surmises.  (Ihre,  Dissert.  I.  loc.  cit.)  Ihre  considers  the  charge  a* 
gainst  Voss  of  an  unauthorised  appropriation  of  the  MS.  as  by  no  means  proved, 
although  be  must  have  known  what  Nettelblatt,  36  years  before,  had  published 
respecting  it.  How,  moreover,  could  Junius,  if  his  nephew  had  stolen  the  book, 
say  in  the  dedication  to  De  la  Gardie  which  he  prefixed  to  his  Ulfilas  ;  "Habeo 


mcas  pcrlatumf"  Or,  if  Voss  was  a  thief,  how  could  Uliliua  say  in  the 
Carmen,  addressed  to  De  la  Gardie,  which  is  prefixed  to  Junius'  G lessor.  Gothic : 

"  Si  Voss!  mentor  est,  et  honorat  Suedia  nomen, 

(Lucidias  docto  non  micat  orbc  jubar) 
Tentus  hie  et  tanti  nec  avunculus  esse  nepotis 

Ignotus  vestris,  neve  latere,  potest. 
Ille  Palatinia  pluteis  quro  promserat  ante, 

Hie  tibi  nunc  cultn  splendidiore  refert." 


GOTHIC  VERSION. 
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adorned  our  University  during  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  This 
transcript  was  destroyed  iu  the  great  fire  at  Upsal  in  1702. 

$  131. 

Junius  obtained  the  use  of  the  Codex  from  his  nephew,  and  published 
it  in  1665,  in  Gothic  letters  cast  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Whether 
Junius  found  Derrer's  transcript  already  in  existence,  or  himself  caus- 
ed it  to  be  made,  is  uncertain  ;  but  that  he  industriously  consulted  the 
Codex  itself,  we  are  told  by  Thomas  Marshall,  who  lived  with  Junius 
and  assisted  him  while  the  work  was  preparing  for  the  press.1  Junius 
even  complains  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  tracing  and  making  out  the 
faded  characters.3 

In  1621,  Stirnhelm  published  a  second  edition,  from  Derrer's  trans- 
cript, in  Latin  characters.  He,  however,  sometimes  consulted  the  orig- 
inal.3 In  1684,  a  reprint  of  Junius'  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
with  the  same  type,  the  same  title,  and  in  the  same  form.  Perhaps  there 
was  only  a  new  title-page  printed,  in  order  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the 
first  edition  under  the  name  of  another  publisher.  Archbishop  Ben- 
zel  afterwards  took  a  fancy  to  the  ancient  document,  and  made  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  edition,  but  did  not  live  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  toil.  Ed- 
ward Lye  published  the  edition  with  ability  and  fidelity.  It  seems  that 
the  Archbishop  even  purposed  to  have  the  whole  Codex  copied  in  wood- 
cuts, of  which  1  have  in  my  possession  a  well  executed  specimen.4 
Meanwhile  Ihre,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  valuable  docu- 
ment, devoted  his  attention  to  it ;  but,  as  his  eyesight  failed  him,  he  em- 
ployed a  young  man,  Ehrich  Sotberg,  to  compare  the  editions  of  Junius 
and  Benzel  with  the  original  repeatedly,  and  published  the  amendments 
thus  obtained  in  a  work  entitled  "  Uiphilas  illustratus."*  He  also  caused 
a  very  exact  transcript  of  the  Codex  to  be  made  for  his  own  use. 

Not  succeeding  in  executing  a  new  edition,  he  sent  this  transcript  to 
Biisching,  that  he  might  prepare  one  from  it.  From  Biisching  the  tran- 
script passed  to  Heynatz.  Heynatz  lent  it  to  Zahn,  a  clergyman, 
who  fortunately  succeeded  in  publishing  his  Ulfilas  from  it.6   The  text 

*  At  the  end  of  his  Notes  oo  Mark,  p.  44. 

9  In  the  preface  to  the  annexed  Gothicum  Glossarium. 

3  Ihre,  Dissert.  I.  De.  Cod.  Argent.  §  15. 

«  Ulfiliani  codicis  sculptura  lignca  edendi  specimen  Benzelianum.  Lineopis 
ezcusum  curt  Friderici  Arcndl.  MDCCCV.  Cal.  Jan. 

5  This  and  several  treatises  of  Ihre  relating  to  the  Codex,  its  grammar,  idioms, 
etc.  have  been  published,  togethor  with  aeveral  others  on  this  subject, by  Bu- 
sching, the  geographer,  in  one  collection  :  ilJohannis  ab  s'Ihre  scripla  versionem 
Ulphilanam  et  linguam  Moeso-Gothicam  iUustrantia  .  .  ,  unA  cum  aliis  scripttLt 
similis  argumenli,  edita  ab  Ant.  Frid.  Biisching.  Ihrolini.  J773."  4to. 

6  All  the  editions  enumerated  are  derived  from  the  same  source.  As  each  ed- 
itor states  on  the  title-page  what  ho  has  done  to  facilitate  the  explanation  and 
better  understanding  of  the  document,  we  will  hero  cite  the  editions  with  the 
title-pages  entire. 

1.  "Quatuor  D.  N.  Jesu  Christ!  Evangeliorum  Vorsiones  peranliqun  du®, 
Gothica  scilicot  et  Angln-Saxonica,  quarum  illam  ex  celebernrao  Codice  Ar- 
genteo  nunc  primum  deprompsit  Franc.  Junius,  T.  F.,  hanc  ex  codicibua 
MSB.  collatis  emendatius  recudi  curavit  Thomas  Marescballus,  Anglut :  cu- 
jus  etiam  observalionea  in  utramque  versionem  subnectuntur.     Accessit  et 
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is  given  with  care  ;  the  grammatical  and  critical  observations  subjoined 
in  the  lower  margin  are  brief,  to  the  point,  and  well-conceived,  and  the 
whole  of  the  rich  apparatus  of  the  book  is  valuable. 

$  132. 

The  original  is  called  Codex  Argenteus  from  its  letters,  which  are  large, 
regular  and  beautiful  uncial  characters  of  silver,  on  very  fine  purple- 
colored  parchment,  in  large  quarto.  The  initial  lines  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  first  line  of  every  section  are  in  gold  letters.  Below,  between  col- 
umns drawn  in  barbarous  taste  according  to  neither  of  the  known  orders 
of  architecture,  are  inserted  the  Canons  of  Eusebius,  and  at  the  side 
are  appended  the  numbers  referring  to  them.  The  Gospels  are  in  the 
following  order  :  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark. 

The  letters  do  not  appear  to  have  been  written  with  a  pen  or  reed,  but 
to  have  been  impressed  by  means  of  carved  or  cast  stamps,  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  book-binders  put  titles  upon  the  backs  of  books  in 
gold  or  silver.  The  perfect  uniformity  of  the  letters,  the  indentations 
which  they  make  in  the  page,  the  traces  of  paste  sometimes  visible  be- 
tween the  silver  and  the  parchment— all  this,  of  which  Ihfe  has  ad- 
duced evidence,  and  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in  the  preface  to 
"  UiphUas  illustrates,"  renders  such  a  supposition  credible,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  hasty  travellers  and  superficial  ob- 
servers. 

Some  are  disposed  to  ascribe  these  appearances  to  ink  ;  against  which 
I  must  observe  that  not  long  since  I  saw  the  purple  MSS.  written  in 

Glossarium  Gothicum  :  cui  prasmittitur  alphabetuin  Gothicum,  Runicum  etc. 
opera.  cju»dem  Franc.  Junii.  Dord.  16J5."  in4to. 

2.  "  D.  N.  Jeau  Chrisli  SS.  Evangelia  ab  Ulfila  Gothorum  in  Mraaia  epiacopo, 
circa  annum  a  nato  Christo  CCGLX.  ex  CraBco  Gotliice  translata,  nunc  cum 
parallelis  versionibus,  Sueo-Gothica,  Nomeand  sou  Ialundica,  et  Tulgnta  Lutma 
edita,  accedit  Franc.  Junii  glossarium  Gothicum,  lingua  Sueo-Gothica  moderna 
«i  antiquA  locupletatuin  et  illustralum,  cura  et  atudio  Georgii  Stirnhielmii. 
Stockholm.  1071."  4to. 

3.  Aroatelodami.  1 048.    This  baa  the  same  title  aa  the  first. 

4.  44  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  versio  Gothics,  ex  codice  argenteo  emendataat- 
que  auppleta,  cum  interpretatione  Latina  ot  annotatiunibus  Erici  Benzelii  non 
ila  pride m  Archiep.  Upsaliensia  cdidit,  obscrvationes  suaa  adjecit,  et  grammati- 
cam  Gothicam  priBmisit  Edwardua  Lye  A.M.  Oxonii  e  typographeo  Claren- 
don lano  MDCCL."  4to.  Itia  well  printed  with  the  characters  of  the  Cod.  argent., 
and  ia  scarce. 

5.  "Ulfilas  Gothische  Bibeluberaetzung,  die  alteste  germanische  Urkunde,  nach 
Ihrens  Text,  miteiner  grammatisch-wortlichen  lateiniachen  Ueberaetzung  xwia- 
chen  den  Zeilen,  samrat  einer  Sprachlehre  und  einein  Gloaaor,  ausgearbeitet 
von  Friederich  Karl  Ftdda,  weiland  Pfarrer  in  Ensingen  im  Wurtembergischen  ; 
das  Glossar  umgearbeitet  von  W.  F.  H.  Reintoald,  Herzogl.  Sac  ha.  Rath  und 
Oberbibliothekar  in  Meiningen,  und  den  Text  nach  Ihrena  genauer  A  bach  rift 
dor  silbernen  Handachrift  in  Upsal,  sorgfaltig  berichtigt,  die  Uebersetzungund 
Sprachlehre  verbeasert  und  erganzt,  auch  mit  Ihrens  lateiniseher  Ueberaetzung 
nebea  dem  Texte,  und  init  einer  vollstandigen  Kritik  und  Erl&uierung  in  An- 
raerkungen  unter  demaelben,  sammt  einer  historisch-kritiachen  Einleitung  ver- 
schen  und  herausgegeben  von  Johann  Christian  Zahn,  Prediger  in  Delitz  an  der 
Saale  bey  Weisaenfels  in  Sachsen.  Auf  Koaten  dea  Uorausgebers.  Weisaenfela. 
J8a5."4to. 
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silver  which  arc  at  Brescia  and  Verona,  and  very  beautiful  fragments  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  nowhere  discovered  any 
indentations  or  appearance  of  paste. 

The  pages  of  this  MS.  do  not  follow  one  another  in  regular  order, 
and  many  are  wanting.  Matthew  begins  at  5:  15 ;  and  there  is  a 
chasm  from  6:  32  to  7:  12.  From  10:  1—23,  there  is  a  second.  From 
11:  26,  there  is  a  chasm  as  far  as  26:  70.  Then  all  the  last  chapter  is 
wanting.  In  Mark  are  wanting,  from  6:  31 — 54 ;  from  12:  38 — 13: 
18,  from  13:  29—14:  5,  from  14:  16-41,  from  16:  12  to  the  end. 
In  Luke,  from  10: 30—14:  9,  from  16:  24—17:  3,  from  20:  37  to  the 
end.  John  begins  with  5:  45;  then  there  are  chasms  from  11:  47 — 12: 
1,  from  12:  49—13:  11,  from  19:  13  to  the  end.  Besides  this,  indi- 
vidual verses  have  here  and  there  suffered  mutilations  which  we  will  not 
here  enumerate. 

§  133. 

Some  years  after  the  publication  of  Lye's  edition  of  the  Gospels, 
Counsellor  Knittel,  in  examining  a  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Wolfenbultel, 
which  was  written  about  the  9th  century  in  Spain,  and  contains  the  well- 
known  Origines  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  observed  that  beneath  some  pa- 
ges of  this  MS.  there  was  concealed  an  older  writing  which  had  been 
washed  off  to  write  Isidore's  work  in  its  stead.  After  much  pains  he 
succeeded  in  deciphering  the  older  characters.  Now  these  were  for- 
tunately fragments  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  same  language 
and  character  as  the  Codex  of  Upsal,  with  the  old  Latin  version  antece- 
dent to  Jerome  by  the  side  of  the  text.  The  fragments  discovered  are 
the  following  :  Rom.  1 1:  33,  34,  35,  36 ;  12:  1—5  and  17—21 ;  13:  1 
— 5;  14:  9—20;  and,  lastly,  15:  3—13,  inclusive.  Knittel  published 
them  in  1762,  with  notes  and  explanations.1 

The  little  already  possessed  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  was  highly  prized 
as  a  gift  of  good  fortune,  and  it  was  scarcely  hoped  that  there  would  be 
any  important  increase  of  it  in  future,  when,  in  1817,  Angelo  Maio 
gave  an  account  of  considerable  portions  of  the  Gothic  version  which 
he  had  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Library. 

Beneath  the  Homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  Ezekiel,  written  in 
the  8th  century,  he  had  perceived  older  characters,  like  those  of  Cod. 
Argenteus,  which  had  been  washed  off.  Closer  scrutiny  afforded  him 
the  joyful  assurance  that  he  had  obtained  important  fragments,  in  the 
Gothic  language,  of  all  Paul's  Epistles,  except  the  two  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  A  second  MS.,  of  the  9th 
century,  perhaps,  which  contained  Jerome's  Exposition  of  Isaiah,  like- 


l  "Ulphiloe  Versionem  Gothicam  nonnullorura  capitom  epietoln  Paoli  ad  Ro- 
mano* e  littara  MS.  rescript!  bibliotheca?  Guolpherbytanss  cum  variie  monu men- 
tis ineditis  emit,  commentatus  est,  deditque  foras  Franc.  Ant.  Knittel.  Brunovici. 
1702."  4to.  Ihre  published  them  again,  with  new  remarks,  under  the  following 
title:  "Fragments  version  is  Ulphilana?,  conUnentia  particulas  aliquot  epistols) 
Pauti  ad  Romanoa,  haud  pridem  ex  codice  rescriplo  biblioth.  Gueuerb.  eruta.  et 
a  Fr.  Ant.  Knittel,  Archidiao.  edita,  nunc  cum  aliquot  annotationibua  typis  redal- 
ta  a  Joanne  Ihre  etc.  Upaalie.  1763."  4to.  This  last  is  reprinted  in  Baaching'a 
collection,  P.  97.  seq.— Zahn,  also,  haa  appended  it  to  his  Ulfilas. 
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wise  concealed  the  Gothic  text  of  Paul's  Epistles,  excepting  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews.  The  Pauline  Epistles  thus  concealed 
beneath  Jerome's  work  are  not  a  supplementary  portion  of  the  former, 
but  were  originally  an  independent  Codex. 

At  the  end  of  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  Maio  found  bound  with 
it  a  leaf  from  an  older  Codex.  On  this  leaf,  likewise,  containing  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Latin  version  of  Matthew,  he  perceived  Gothic  characters 
which  had  been  partially  expunged.  It  contained  two  fragments  of 
Matthew,  viz.  25:  38—26:  3,  and  26:  65— 27th  Chap. ;  the  first  of 
which,  and  the  first  six  verses  of  the  second,  (26:  65 — 7 1 ,)  supply  chasms 
in  the  Cod.  Argent. 

In  the  first  mentioned  MS.  of  the  Homilies  of  Gregory,  there  was 
found  also,  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar 
partially  expunged.  In  other  MSS.  were  discovered  some  fragments 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Gothic  Homily,  rich  in  biblical  quotations, 
from  which  were  obtained  some  verses  that  are  wanting  in  Cod  Ar- 
gent. 

Count  Carlo  Ottavio  Castilioni  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
discovery,  and  assisted  Angelo  Maio  by  his  knowledge  of  the  German 
language,  in  the  labors  required  by  the  publication.  Both  jointly  wrote 
a  detailed  account  of  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made,  described 
the  MSS.  in  which  these  treasures  were  hidden,  and  presented  specimens 
of  the  Gothic  documents  discovered.1  When  Maio  was  called  to  the 
Vatican  Library,  and  obeyed  the  call  thither,  the  whole  burden  of  the 
work  fell  upon  Count  Castilioni,  and  on  this  account  the  publication 
has  been  delayed  longer  than  was  anticipated  by  the  two  learned  schol- 
ars, and  longer  than  we  could  wish. 

§  134. 

The  language  of  these  documents  is  that  of  an  ancient  people  who 
formerly  dwelt  very  far  north ;  for  they  were  accustomed  to  reckon  their 
years  by  winters.  Twelve  years,  in  Matt.  9:  20  and  Luke  2:  42,  are 
TVALIB  VINTRUS  ;  so  in  Luke  8:  42.  Having  no  word  for  lilies, 
they  made  use  of  the  general  terra  BLOMANS,  (Germ.  B lumen, 
flowers  J  in  Matt.  8: 28. 

They,  however,  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Greeks ;  so  that  cer- 
tain Greek  words  and  expressions  were  current  among  them,  which  the 
translator  of  the  Gospels  could  retain,  even  when  they  might  be  trans- 
lated into  his  own  language.  It  is  certain  that  the  word  Lohn  was  in 
his  language;  it  occurs  in  Luke  6: 32,  and  elsewhere :  WHA  IZVIS 
LAUNE  1ST.  Yet  where  uioOoq  occurs  in  the  Greek  text,  he  almost 
always  retains  it  as  a  familiar  term.  (MIZDO,  Matt.  5:  46.  6:  3.  Luke 
6:  23,  &c)  His  nation  had  a  word  denoting  basket ;  it  appears  in 
Mark  8:  19,  John  6:  13,  TAINJONS,  or  Zainen  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  our  country.  Yet  the  translator  sometimes  used  instead  of  it 
the  Greek  word  onugldag,  SPVREIDANS.  (Mark  8:  8,  20.)   For  a 


1  Ulphila  partiatn  iaeditarum  in  Ambrosianis  palimpaestia  ab  Angelo  Mojo 
repertarum  specimen  eoniunciis  curia  ejuadem  Mail  et  Caroli  Octavii  Caatilionaei 
•Alum.    Mediolani  Regiia  typia  MDCCCX1X.  4to. 
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royal  mandate,  they  had  a  technical  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
yfjaptu,  GAGREFTS.  (Luke 2:  I.)  They  had  expressions  for  dinner 
and  supper  (Luke  14:  12.,  Mark  6:  21);  but  this  does  not  prevent  him 
from  using  the  Greek  doyr,  for  a  banquet,  (Luke  5:  29,)  doyyjv  f**- 
yaXtjv — DAUHT  MIKILA.  It  was  probably  only  from  the  want 
of  a  suitable  word  that  he  could  not  avoid  the  Greek  drpiapu,  THU- 
MIAMIN,  in  Luke  1:  10. 

This  people,  however,  came  in  closer  contact  with  nations  which 
spoke  the  Latin  language,  as  is  evident  from  the  many  Latin  words 
which  to  all  appearance  were  quite  common  among  the  readers  of  this 
version.  To  seat  one's  self  at  table,  is  with  them  AMAKUMBIAN 
(Mark  2: 15.  6:  22,  Luke  5:  29,  and  in  7:  49,  MITANAKUMBIAN) ; 
drinking-vessels  are  AURKIE,  ureei  (Mark  7:5);  vinegar  is  AKE- 
TIS  (Matt.  27:  48.,  Mark  15:  36) ;  a  money-chest  is  ARKA  (John 
13:  29) ;  gold,  too,  is  called  AIZ,  as  (Mark  6:  8).  Bandages  are 
FASKIE  (John  11:44):  Soldier*,  MILITONDANS  (Luke  3:  14, 
where  also  the  word  ANNOM  far  annona  occurs);  a  prison  is  termed 
KARKARA  (Matt,  5:  25.  1L2.  Mark  G:  17).  Some  expressions  are 
common  to  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  A  ROM  AT  A,  Mark  16:  1, 
PARAKLETUS,  John  14:  25. 

Several  of  these  words  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  translator,  and 
have  been  rendered  by  such  as  were  peculiar  to  his  own  language,  if 
he  had  not  been  convinced  that  they  would  all  be  well  understood  by 
his  countrymen.  They  too  seated  themselves  or  reclined  at  meals; 
they  too  had  waterpots;  thay  had  a  peculiar  expression  for  gold,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  they  too  had  a  word  designating  a  soldier ;  and 
hence  nothing  could  induce  him  to  have  recourse  to  Latin  words,  but 
the  usus  loquendi  of  his  nation  and  the  knowledge  that  such  expressions 
were  current  and  intelligible  among  them. 

So  much  of  the  history  of  (his  people  is  contained  in  their  very  lan- 
guage. If  we  now  look  at  the  various  German  tribes,  we  shall  find 
none  which  had  so  much  intercourse  with  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
that  it  could  have  had  such  an  influence  upou  their  language,  except 
the  Goths.  After  the  time  of  Constantine,  they  were  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Eastern  empire,  and  subsequently  took  possession  of 
the  Roman  provinces  along  the  Danube,  from  which  they  issued  to  es- 
tablish two  new  kingdoms  in  the  Roman  territory. 

§  135. 

Certain  learned  men  probably  paid  no  attention  to  these  considera- 
tions, when  they  broached  the  idea  that  this  version  might  be  Fran- 
conian. 

The  Franks  had  no  version  of  the  Bible  in  their  language  until  the 
time  of  Ottfried  von  Weissenburg.  Besides,  the  structure  of  the  Fran- 
conian  language  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  language  of  the  Cod. 
Argent.,  particularly  in  the  union  of  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  have,  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  formation  of  certain  tenses ;  in  the  formation  of  the 
passive  voice  ;  and  In  respect  to  the  use  of  the  dual  number,  which  ia 
unknown  to  the  Franconian.  When  this  Introduction  first  appeared, 
it  was  necessary  that  all  this  should  be  treated  in  detail,  and  much  more 
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taken  into  consideration,  in  order  to  determine  the  people  of  Germany 
to  whom  the  two  documents  at  Upsal  and  Wolfenbuttel  belonged.  We 
are  now  spared  these  details ;  for  the  point  has  been  since  determined 
beyond  dispute. 

Toe  certificate  preserved  in  the  Episcopal  archives  at  Arezzo,  con- 
taining a  subscription  of  five  lines  in  letters  similar  to  those  of  the  Cod. 
Argent.,  has  long  been  known.  The  first  who  published  it  was  Doni j1 
he  did  not,  however,  adhere  closely  to  the  characters,  but  altered  them 
so  as  to  be  more  like  printed  letters.  Lye,  Knittel  and  Hire,  who  con- 
fided in  him,  repeated  his  errors.  The  Abate  Marini,  a  respectable 
scholar,  examined  the  original  anew,  and  published  it  with  great  accu- 
racy.9 We  see  from  this  edition  that  the  characters  are  really  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Cod.  Argent. ;  not  indeed  elegantly  written,  but  made 
by  an  unskilful  penman.  But  neither  does  this  document  afford  us  any 
explanation  as  to  the  people  among  whom  the  characters  were  current; 
for  it  contains  no  trace  or  hint  of  what  nation  the  persons  were  who 
executed  it 

The  valuable  relic  at  Naples  is  more  decisive.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
archives  della  SS.  Annunciata,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Naples,  in  the  Hall  of  MSS.,  where  it  is  suspended  behind  glass  in  a 
frame  at  a  window  which  fronts  the  principal  street.  Sabbatini  first  pub- 
lished it3  Ihre  attempted  to  explain  it,4  and  after  him  Zahn.9  But 
neither  was  this  relic  copied  with  care  and  fidelity.  Marini6  first  gained 
the  credit  of  giving  an  accurate  representation  of  it  Lastly,  Count  Si- 
erakowski  had  it  copied  anew  from  the  original  and  engraved ;  but  I  could 
find  no  copies  of  it  in  the  print-shops  or  bookstores  of  Italy. 

This  document  is  a  deed  of  sale,  on  Egyptian  papyrus,  of  about  the 
year  551,  signed  by  all  the  clergy  of  the  Gothic  church  of  St.  An  asta- 
sia (aclisie  Gotice  Sonde  Anastasie).  Of  the  signatures,  which  occu- 
py 66  lines,  10  fines  are  written  in  the  characters  which  were  called 
Gothic,  only  by  conjecture  till  this  document  was  discovered.  From 
this  we  learn  what  people  possessed  these  characters.  They  are  by  no 
means  beautifully  written  ;  yet  the  characters  and  the  language  of  the 
Upsal  Codex  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Among  the  confirmatory  documents  we  ought  to  reckon  the  fragments 
discovered  by  Maio  of  a  calendar  written  with  the  same  letters  as  the 


I  Donii  inecriptionee  antique,  edit,  ab  Ant.  Fr.  Gorio.  Florentias,  1731,  p. 
469. 

*  "  I  Papyri  diplomatic!  raccolti  ed  illnitrati d'  all*  Abate  Gaetano  Marini, 
primo  enstode  della  Bib.  Vat.  e  Prefeto  degli  archivi  eecreti  della  aantaaede  in 
Roma  MDCCCV.  nella  Stemparia  della  8.  Congreg.  de  prop.  fide.  N.  CXVIII. 

p.  179,  80. 

>  "  II  Tetoito  calendario  Neapolitano  occverte ;  con  yarie  note  illustrate  del 
Ludovico  Sabbatini  d'Anfora  Neap.  1744."  4to.  p.  101—106. 

4  Monument,  vet.  lingua  Ostrogoth.  Neapoli  ....  repertom,  illustratnm  a 
Jo.  Ihre  in  "  Novia  Actis  Societal.  Scient.  Upsalienaie.  Vol.111.  Up*.  1780." 
p.  1—31. 

*  Veraach,  einer  ErklSrang  der  gothischen  Sprachoberreate  in  Neapel  nod 
Areixo,  ala  eine  EinUdungeacbrift  and  Beylage  zuw  Ulfilae.  Von.  J.  Chr.Zahn. 
Braunschweig.  1804."  8ro. 

*  ■  I  papyri  diplomatic}  raccolti,"  dec.  N.  CX1X.  p.  180, 81, 83. 
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Epistles  of  Paul  discovered  by  him.  The  pages  contain  the  last  eight 
days  of  June  and  the  whole  of  July.  Two  festivals  disclose  the  people 
among  whom  these  fragments  originated ;  one,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
"of  the  martyrs  put  to  death  among  the  Goths,  and  of  Fritharik"  the  oth- 
er, on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  :  "in  memory  of  the  martyrs  who  were 
burnt  with  Vereka  the  priest  and  Batwin  the  minister  of  the  Gothic 
churcV" 

As  to  the  other  points,  the  calendar  only  renders  probable  what  ia 
made  certain  by  the  document  at  Naples. 

$  136. 

Except  the  Silver  Codex  at  Upsal  and  the  pages  discovered  by  Knittel 
at  Wolfenbuttel,  all  the  documents  of  this  kind  are  found  in  Italy.  Prob- 
ably even  the  Silver  Codex  at  Upsal  was  executed  in  Italy.    MSS.  writ- 
ten in  silver  letters  on  purple-colored  parchment,  with  initial  lines  of 
gold,  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  that  country. 

The  splendid  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  written  on  purple 
in  silver  and  gold,  containing  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark,  was  for- 
merly possessed  by  the  Augustines  of  St.  John  de  Carbonara  at  Naples. 
The  MSS.  of  the  four  Gospels  described  by  Blanchini  (one  at  Brescia,  Co- 
dex Briziensis  argenteus,  the  other  at  Verona,  Cod.  Argent.  VeronensJ 
are  well  known.  They  are  preserved  in  both  places  in  the  library  of 
the  cathedral.  In  the  cathedral-library  at  Peruggia  there  are  fragments 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  written  in  silver  on  purple.  ( Blanchini,  Evangeliar. 
quadruplex.  T.  II.  p.  DLXI.) 

The  Silver  Codex  of  Upsal  arranges  the  Gospels  in  the  following  or- 
der: Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  They  stand  in  the  same  order  in 
the  MSS.  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  in  the  Codex  of  St  Eusebius  at  Ver- 
celli,  and  (as  respects  Luke  and  Mark)  in  the  above  mentioned  MS.  at 
Vienna. 

Beneath  the  Gospels  of  the  Upsal  Codex  stand  the  Canons  of  Euse- 
bius. The  margin,  in  which  the  four  Evangelists  are  separated  into  sec- 
tions by  the  Ammonian  or  Eusebian  numbers,  is  divided  by  columns  in- 
to seven  compartments.  The  columns  are  united  above  by  arches  so  as 
to  resemble  an  architectural  design.  The  capitals  are  not  executed  ac- 
cording to  any  one  of  the  usual  orders,  but  in  that  barbarous  taste  which 
we  denominate  Gothic.  Now  this  design  and  this  decoration  of  the 
capitals  are  found  exactly  in  the  same  way  below  the  Latin  Gospels  in 
the  Codex  Argenteus  Briziensis  above  mentioned.9  Such  casual  cir- 
cumstances, not  the  result  of  any  rule,  but  depending  upon  the  customs 
of  a  region  or  a  people,  are  satisfactory  evidence  of  national  relation- 
ship. 

If  the  Upsal  Codex  was  written,  as  the  preceding  considerations  ren- 
der very  probable,  in  Italy,  it  must  have  originated,  at  the  latest,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century,  before  the  Gothic  supremacy  in  Italy  was 
destroyed  and  the  whole  nation  almost  extirpated. 

l  Ulphiln  parti  am  inediUrum  specimen,  p.  26.  27. 

9  Comp.  the  representation  in  Btisching's  Analeetis  Ulpbilanis,  (Dissert.  I. 
De  Cod.  argent.,  p.  JL89)  with  Bianehini,  Yindicira  canonical-,  script ur.  Vulga- 
te? editionisete.  Rome  1740.  fol.  p.  CCCLXXXI. 
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Only  the  Wolfenbuttel  fragments  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  appear 
to  have  had  their  origin  in  Spain.  When  they  were  expunged,  the  Orif- 
ines  of  Isidore  of  Seville  were  written!  over  them  in  Latin  characters, 
such  as  are  found,  according  to  Knittel,  in  Spanish  MSS.  of  the  10th 


§  137. 

Having  thus  satisfied  ourselves  that  we  possess  the  greater  part  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  the  Goths,  we  may  enter  upon 
some  inquiries  in  respect  to  that  people.  When  they  first  attracted  the 
particular  notice  of  history,  they  were  dwelling  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Dniester  and  along  the  Black  Sea,  within  uncertain  limits  to  the 
north  and  northeast.  Another  portion  of  the  same  people  had  settled 
down  between  the  Dniester  and  Pruth,  as  far  as  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  The  latter  are  called  Visigoths,  and  the  former  Ostrogoths. 
Issuing  from  these  regions,  they  molested  the  Roman  provinces,  after  the 
time  of  Caracal] a,  or  served  the  emperors  against  other  nations  for  pay. 
Frequently,  in  order  to  keep  tbem  quiet,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  them  annu- 
al sums  of  money,  under  the  pretext  of  alliance.  If  the  stipulated  sums 
were  withheld,  an  irruption  into  the  Roman  territory  was  the  certain 
consequence.  Sometimes,  after  they  discovered  their  advantage,  they 
plundered  the  country  even  when  the  sums  had  been  paid. 

Under  the  indolent  Gallienus  such  visits  were  made,  not  only  by  the 
Goths,  but  by  the  barbarous  tribes  on  every  side.  It  is  to  these  irrup- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  that  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians,  and 
particularly  of  the  Goths,  is  ascribed  by  ecclesiastical  historians.  There 
were  sometimes  Christian  teachers  among  the  many  prisoners  whom 
they  carried  away ;  through  these  they  became  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.1 

Their  expeditions  extended  into  Pontus,  as  we  learn  from  the  eccle- 
siastical proceedings  instituted  by  Gregory  of  Neo-Cssarea  (called 
Thaumaturgus,  or  worker  of  miracles,)  against  wicked  Christians  who 
bought  the  spoils  of  the  country  from  the  Bopddoie  and  7o0o<£,  be- 
trayed to  them  the  situation  of  treasures,  or  assisted  in  carrying  them 
away.9 

Mention  is  made  by  several  historians  of  the  expedition  or  rather  ex- 
peditions into  Pontus.  "  The  Goths,"  says  Eutropius,  "  have  ravaged 
Pontus  and  Asia."3  Another  writer  says :  "  The  Scythians,  or  a  part 
of  the  Goths,  ravaged  Asia,  came  to  Ueraclea,  and  at  last  to  Pontus, 
where  they  were  defeated."4  The  account  given  by  Zosimus  seems  to 
me  the  best.  Those  whom  Gregory  called  Bogadot  he  calls  lioyapoi. 
They  penetrated  into  Pontus,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  Roman  com- 
mander Successianus.   As  soon,  however,  as  they  learned  that  he  was 

l  Sozora.  H.  Ecclea.  L.II.  c.  6.   This  ii  stated  mora  expressly  by  Philostorg. 
H.  EccIm.  L.  II.  c.  5. 

9  Bereregii  Synod  icon,  sire  Pan tacte  Canon.  T.  II.  Oxon.  1672.  p.  34— 39. 
Epistola  Synodica  Greg.  Thanmat.  cam  Comment.  Balsamon,  etZonsr. 

3  Entrop.  Brevier.  L.  IX.  c.  8. 

*  Trebelioe  Pollio  in  Galliano,  c.  13,  13. 
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recalled  from  the  province  of  Pont  us,  they  came  again,  took  Trapezunt, 
and  returned  home  of  their  own  accord  when  they  had  plundered  to 
their  satisfaction.1 

These  events  were  the  occasion  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity , 
and  in  a  short  time  it  gained  many  adherents  among  them  ;  for  at  the 
great  Nicene  Council  the  decrees  were  subscribed  by  Theophilus  Bos- 
pboritanus,  Metropolitan  of  the  Goths.9 

After  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  Goths  obtained  a  new  missionary,  nam- 
ed Audius,  a  man  of  strict  habits  of  life,  who,  however,  resisted  the  de- 
cree in  resard  to  Easter,  and  was  banished  from  the  country  by  Constan- 
tine  for  his  open  contumacy.  He  now  travelled  to  Scythia,  and  into 
the  very  interior  of  Gothland,  imparting  instruction  and  even  founding 
considerable  monastic  establishments  both  of  males  and  females.3  One 
of  the  Gothic  chiefs,  however,  hated  the  faith  of  the  Christians,  and 
violently  persecuted  those  who  adopted  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  rulers ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  the  faith  nor  destroy  the  sources  of  instruction.4 

Such,  nearly,  was  the  state  of  things,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  country  by  the  pressure  of  a  wild  horde  of  greater  bar- 
barians than  themselves.  The  Huns  expelled  the  Ostrogoths;  and 
these,  urged  on  upon  the  Visigoths,  pressed  upon  the  latter  and  drove 
them  onward  before  them. 

Forced  to  yield  to  the  impulse,  they  had  no  other  means  of  safety, 
but  to  send  an  embassy  to  Valens,  petitioning  that  they  might  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Roman  dominions  on  the  Danube.  At  the  head  of  the 
embassy  was  Ulfila,  a  Gothic  Bishop.5  In  order  to  ensure  success,  Ul- 
fila promised  for  himself  and  his  countrymen,  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of 
Arius,  which  had  been  ardently  espoused  by  Valens  and  those  about 
him.6  The  Emperor  granted  their  request;  they  were  soon  followed  by 
the  other  half  of  the  Western  Goths,  who,  like  their  brethren,  were 
transplanted  to  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Mcesia. 

But  scarcely,  says  one  historian,  had  they  reached  their  new  posses- 
sions, when  a  division  arose  among  them.  Athanarich,  who  was  dis- 
affected towards  the  Christian  doctrines,  would  not  tolerate  them  among 
his  followers  and  persecuted  with  severity  all  who  professed  them. 
Frithigern,  an  adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  thinking  himself 
bound  to  protect  the  persecuted,  sent  Ulfila  to  seek  assistance  of  the 
Emperor  and  obtained  it.7 

This  last  persecution  and  embassy  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
referred  to  so  late  a  period  only  by  mistake,  and  to  be  the  same  as 
those  before  mentioned.    Sozomen  alone  mentions  this  second  perse- 

1  Zoeim.  L.  I.o.  31,32,  33. 

Q  He  subscribed  his  name  to  the  Acts  of  the  Council  (according  to  Lslin  his- 
torians) as  Theophilus  Gothorum  Metropolis  and  Theophilus  BosvhorUanus .  (Comp. 
Socrat.H.  Eccl.L.  II.  c.41.) 

3  Epiphan.  Her.  LXX.  §  14.  p.  827.  ed.  Colon. 

4  Epiphan.  loc.  cit.  $  15.  p.  828. 

s  Sozemen.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  VI.  c.  37. 

6  Sozomen.  L.  II.  c.  6.   Theodoret.  H.  Eccl.  L.  IV.  c.  37. 

V  Sozomen.  loc.  cit. 
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cut  ion,  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  first  Other  writers  mention  but 
one  persecution,  which  occurred  while  the  Goths  still  dwelt  in  their 

own  country  and  were  still  orthodox.  To  this  period  it  is  assigned  by 
Epiphanius,  from  whom  we  have  derived  the  preceding  account,  by 
Socrates,  the  historian,1  and  by  Augustine,  who  assigns  it  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  rise  of  Arianism-  If  L'lfila  was  despatched  to  the 
Emperor  on  account  of  this  persecution,  to  implore  his  assistance  a- 
gainst  the  oppressor  Athanarich,  it  was  the  first  mission  of  the  Gothic 
Bishop,  and  facilitated  the  second,  when  he  came  to  request  a  place  of 
abode  for  his  ejected  countrymen. 

Valens,aswe  have  said,  admitted  the  Goths,  and  they  were  provided 
for.  Some  time  after,  however,  eastern  affairs  having  called  Valens  to 
a  distance,  they  were,  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  so  grossly  ill  treat- 
ed by  one  of  his  generals  and  the  governor  of  Thrace,  that  the  aggrieved 
nation  suddenly  arose,  rebelled,  and  defeated  their  oppressors.*  They 
then  applied  to  their  own  use  the  Roman  arms  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  vanquished,  and  became  doubly  formidable. 

Valens  hastened  from  Asia  to  punish  them.  Although  they  were  in 
a  condition  to  meet  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  they  sent  an  ambassador 
to  apologise  for  them  and  conciliate  Valens.  The  historian  denomi- 
nates the  person  who  was  entrusted  with  this  commission,  Christiani 
ritus  presbyter.  Probably  Ulfila  ?lood  for  the  third  time  in  the  capacity 
of  ambassador.  But  the  fate  of  Valens  was  determined  (proceeds  the 
historian);  a  battle  ensued  and  the  emperor  was  left  dead  on  the  field.* 
From  this  lime  the  Goths  were  more  secure  in  their  possessions^  and  had 
they  known  the  value  of  their  victory,  they  would  not  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  sent  away  with  presents  from  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

§  13a 

The  Bishop  of  the  Goths,  whom  the  ancient  writers  sometimes  call  Ul- 
filas,  sometimes  Wulfilas,  and  who  is  well  known  to  us  by  what  he  accom- 
plished, is  proclaimed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  history  the  inventor  of 
the  Gothic  alphabet  and  the  translator  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.5  The  language  of  ancient  writers  is  so  general 
as  to  imply  that  he  translated  all  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  ret;  Oiiagy(juqagt 
itgag  fiipkove,  dicinas  scripturas.    Philostorgius  alone  makes  an  excep- 

1  Socrat.  H.  Eccl.  L.  IV.  c.  33. 

S  Augustin.De  Civ.  Dei  L.  XVIII. c. 52.— "  Nisi  forte  non  est  peraecutio  com- 
putanda,  quando  rex  Gothoram  in  ipsa  Gothia  persecutus  eat  Chrittianoa  crudeli- 
Ute  mirabili,  cam  ibi  non  eeeent  nisi  Catholici,  quorum  plurimi  martyrio  comniti 
aunt:  aicut  a  quibuadam  fratribua, qui  tunc  illic  pueri  fuerant,  et  ae  lata  vidiaae 
incunctanter  recordabantur,  audivimua." 

3  Ammian.  Marcellio.  L.  XXXI.  c.  4. 

«  Ammian  Marcellio.  Hist.  L.  XXXI.  c.  12. 

4  Socratea  H.  Eoclea.  L.  IV.  c.  27  (according  to  some  editions,  33).  Soto  men. 
L.  VI.  c.37.  Cassiodor.  Hist.  Tripart.  L.  VIII?  e.  13.  Jornandes,  De  reb.  Ooth.c. 
51.   Henpelii  Dissert,  de  Ulfila,  Witteberg,  1693.    Esabergii  Ulphilas  Gothor 
Epiacopua.  Holmiaa.  1700.  both  in  Buaching  a  collection.    Benzelti  Prnfat-  to 
the  Gothic  Gospels,  edited  by  Edward  Lye. 
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tion  in  regard  to  die  book  of  Kings,  saying  that  Ulfila  regarded  it  as 
imprudent  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  warlike  nation  a  military  history 
which  might  inflame  their  imagination.1  Were  the  historic  credit  of  Pht- 
lostorgius  less  questionable  than  it  is,  it  might  nevertheless  be  objected 
that  there  was  equal  reason  why  Ulfilas  should  not  have  translated 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  indeed  a  great  part  of  Moses'  writings,  as  well  as 
other  books. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  question  when  Ulfila  undertook  his  translation, 
we  must  correct  another  mistake  which  disfigures  the  history  of  his  life. 
The  same  Philostorgius  represents  the  bishop  as  a  distinguished  man  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and  introduces  him  into  the 
Nicene  Council.9  He  confounds  Constantinus  with  Constantius,  and 
the  Nicene  Council  with  one  at  Constantinople,  which,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Acacius,  passed  resolutions  that  were  not  favorable  to  the 
orthodox  doctrines.  In  this,  however,  Ulfila  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  fathers.  I  q.uote  the  words  of  Sozomenus :  *Ent  <M 
tiji  A  ajvatavttou  ftaotXttag  an(Qioxt'ntojg  olpai  roFg  ctfi<f  i  Evdo^iov 
*at  An^axtov  rijg  iv  KtnyotavxivonoXti  avModov  diipttve  xoiptovwv 
rolg  lepivai  rcuv  iv  Ntxuict  ovveXOoviotv.  (L.  VI.  c.  37.) 

Although  perhaps  he  was  engaged  in  public  affairs  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, he  did  not  translate  the  Sacred  Scriptures  till  after  he  removed 
with  his  countrymen  to  their  new  residence  on  this  side  of  the  Danube. 
This  fact  is  attested  by  the  historian  Socrates,3  and  the  language  and  char- 
acters of  the  version  afford  clear  proofs  of  it.  Some  of  the  letters  com- 
posing his  Gothic  alphabet  were  borrowed  from  the  Roman  charac- 
ters, viz.  d,  A,  s  and /.  The  many  Latiu  words  ($.  134)  which  he  has 
adopted  in  his  version,  imply  that  his  countrymen  were  residing  in  the 
Roman  provinces,  and  had  thus  become  familiar  with  the  signification 
of  such  words. 

§  139. 

The  translation  was  made  from  the  Greek  text.  The  orthography 
observed  in  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  The  I  is  generally  written 
EI :  SOKJIS,  thou  seekest,  is  generally  written  SOKJEIS.  SOKITH, 
he  seeks,  is  still  oftener  written  SOKEITH.  The  Greeks  pronounced 
y  before  y,  or  x,  like  v;  and  this  custom  is  shown  in  the  orthography  of 
the  Gothic  version.  I  will  give  instances  of  it,  retaining  the  Greek  r 
as  in  the  Codex:  INNrAITAlTH  THAIR  ATTVU  DAUR. 
UNTE  BRAID  DAUR  JA  RUMS  VITS  SA  BRIT  TAN  DA  IN 
FRALUSTAI.  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  for  wide  (is)  the 
gate  and  broad  (is)  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction."  (Matt.  ?:  13). 
This  single  verse  affords  us  three  examples.  Take  in  addition,  Matt. 
6:  31,  DRITKAM,  to  drink;  10:  42,  TADRATKEITH,  he  gives  to 
drink;  Mark  2:  16,  DRIITKITH,  he  drinks;  and,  from  the  fragments 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  12:  20,  DRATKEI,  drink;  15:  15, 
TArriS,  thougoest. 


1  Philottorg.  H.  Ecclei.  L.  2.  c.  5. 
9  Philostorg.  loc.  cit. 
3  Socrat.  L.  IV.  c.  33. 
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This  is  proved  jet  further  by  the  care  with  which  the  translator  ex- 
hibits the  etymological  sense  of  particular  words.  In  Mark  12: 33,  he 
renders  oXoxauxoiftaia,  exactly  in  accordance  with  its  etymology,  AL- 
ABRUNSTE;  in  John  7:  3,  ox^onripa,  HLKT HRAST A  KEINS, 
the  fastening  of  tents ;  John  10:  22,  t/xa/wa,  INNJUGITHA,  com- 
pounded of  the  words  in  and  jung,  as  the  Greek  of  iv  and  xai*o$.  In 
Luke  1:  51,  where  all  the  Latin  MSS.  have  superbos  (VerctUens.  Vera- 
nens.  Briziens.  Corbei.)y  he  translates  untptiqavovf  by  MIKIL- 
THUHTANS,  in  order  to  imitate  the  vnig  and  qatvopat.  In  Luke  1: 
1,  where  the  Latin  versions  incorrectly  render  TKnkrjpoqoQy/jtiKov  by 
compUtee  sunt,  he  presents  the  sense  and  the  etymology  accurately  : 
GAFULLAVEISIDONS.  So  in  Mark  14: 56,  where  the  Latin  trans- 
lator was  obliged  to  use  at  least  two  words  for  tytvdoftapTupouv,  he 
exhibits  its  composition  very  happily  by  one  word,  GAL1UGVEIT- 
VODIDEDUN.  Immediately  after,  too,  (v.  58,)  where  in  Latin  two 
words  are  necessarily  used  for  a^tiponolrjrov,  non  manufactum,  he 
uses,  like  the  Greek,  but  one  word,  UNHANDUVAURHTA. 

The  translator,  further,  has  confounded  words  in  such  a  way  that  be 
must  have  had  the  Greek  before  him.   Thus,  in  Luke  3:  14,  he  mistook 
for  The  word  VALDAN  exists  in  the 

Franconian  and  Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  in  the  sense  which  we  give  it 
now-a-days,  and  it  is  found  in  composition  in  the  Gothic  in  Mark  10: 
42,  GAVALDAND,  governing.  Had  Lye  and  Ihre  here  thought 
what  would  be  the  corresponding  Greek  word,  and  then  compared  it 
with  that  with  which  Luke  used,  they  would  not  have  been  perplexed 
by  this  passage.  Even  the  Gothic  readers  endeavored  to  amend  their 
version  here,  probably  from  the  Latin  MSS. ;  for  in  the  margin  are 
the  words  GANOHIDAI  SIJUTH,  as  though,  they  had  before  them 
contenti  estote  (Veronens.  Brix.),  or  suflicientcs  estote  (Vercellens.). 

The  translator  confounded  the  word  ninXt}p(ox*v,'m  John  16:  6,  with 
mncupaxev,  so  that  GADAUBIDA,  hath  deprived  of  sense,  is  used  in- 
stead  of  GAFULLIDA,  hath  filled.  This  mistake  has  been  remarked 
before;  as  well  as  that  in  Luke  8:  25,  where  for  191:917  the  word  iQoqti, 
FUDEINS,  food,  victuals,  is  used. 

In  John  7:  12,  «Aq0ifc  is  substituted  for  aya&oe,  which  was  very  easy 
in  Greek;  but  in  Cod.  Brix.  Argent.,  likewise,  which  resembles  this 
one  very  much,  the  same  substitution  occurs,  the  translation  being 
verax  est.  It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
originally  made  the  mistake,  and  which  borrowed  it  from  the  other. 

A  similar  case  occurs  in  Matt.  8:  9,  where  the  translator,  by  inaccurate 
punctuation,  joined  t%0lv  *°  *lovaiav,  and  then,  to  make  sense,  chang- 
ed or  mistook  vn  ij*avrov  for  ttjv  tpavzov.  He  thus  obtained  the  fol^ 
lowing  clause :  tyoj  uv&pomos  tifti  vno  i^ouoiav  t%<tiv  rtju  tpauxou 
axQaxtoitut.  A  circumstance  of  this  kind  could  have  originated  only 
from  a  direct  inspection  of  the  Greek.  But  Cod.  Brix.  gives  precisely 
.the  same  turn  to  the  sentence  :  et  ego  homo  sum  habens  sub  potestatem 
meam  milites.  Now  who  can  decide  which  of  the  two  translators  first 
misinterpreted  the  original,  and  which  took  his  translation  from  the 
other  T 

I  conjecture  that  two  words  are  confounded  in  another  place.  'Though 
the  case  is  not  exactly  pertinent,  I  will  indulge  myself  in  a  word  or  two 
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upon  it,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  present  an  amendment  of  the 
Gothic  text  In  Matt.  27:  48,  dgaumv  is  strangely  translated  btaring. 
totpcav  and  doafnav  could  hardly  be  mistaken  lor  each  other ;  the  mis- 
take must  therefore  be  elsewhere,  viz.  in  the  Gothic.  The  words 
SUNSHRAriDA  and  S  U  1$ SS I1R  A  r  11  D  A, sMniiMgxa**,  he 
bore  quickly— sunssprangida,  he  ran  quickly,— were  erroneously  con- 
founded with  each  other. 

In  Luke  I:  10,  nooodtyofitrov,  BEIDANDANS,  (still  retained  in  the 
Suabian  dialect  in  the  word  beithen,  to  wait  for,  to  expect,)  is  substitu- 
ted for  itQQOfvxoftevor.  In  Luke  14:  14,  the  translator  read  avzol  ovu 
tyovatv  instead  of  art  oux  tyovoiv.  In  Luke  15:  16,  for  xtpetW  it 
put  HAURNE,  x*para>*>;  for  xtpag  is  translated  HAURN  in  Luke  1: 
€9,  and  we  find  in  Matt.  9:  23,  HAURNIANDANS,  blower  of  a 
horn.  In  Luke  19:  25,  uvds  was  taken  for  an  abbreviation  of  utgidag, 
and  translated  DAI  LOS,  parts.  In  Rom.  11:  33,  the  translator  read, 
for  d>>ti.t(j(ur>jTu,  the  word  aV«|tpt<a,  a  compound  hardly  to  be  met 
with  in  any  good  author ;  yet  he  has  rendered  it  syllable  for  syllable, 
UN-US-SPILLQDA,  not  u  *>  i)  rjt  a . 

Lastly,  in  Luke  9:  18,  ovvijaav  amy  is  Tendered  GAMOTIDEDUN 
IMMA,  which  Edward  Lye  translated  by  the  Swedish  motie  horn,  and 
the  English  met  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  GAMOTJAN  (Luke  14: 
31.  Mark  14:  13,)  signifies  to  meet.  Hence  avvtjoar  must  have  been 
mistaken  for  ovvqnqoow. 

$  140. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  version  was  made  from  a  Greek  MS., 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  from  one  belonging  to  the  Constantinopolitan  Re- 
cension. We  will  exhibit  proofs  of  this  from  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Mark. 


Lucian. 

Xveavitg  ainov  ayayat 
3.  avibv  aitwn&lii  t£<5« 
,  6.  irtitiXaro 
7.  IrifiaXor  in  avxoj 
9.  txQtt£ov  Xiyovxtq 

10.  fiaodtia  iv  broftait  xvolov 

11.  ft* ' IfQoaolvfta  o'/ijaoic 

13.  ftuxooOtv 
tvotjou  tl 

14.  ix  gov  tig  to*  ai&va 

15.  flatX&ar  6  ' Irpovq 

18.  yottUftaxtiq  xal  ol  aoxteottg 

23.  atT<5  o  tav  tiny 

24.  XaujSaveit 
26.  •) 

28.  *at  Xiyowir 

T1JV  l*OW.  TOVT.  td(OXtV 

29.  anoxQi&tlg  ilntr 
32.  cm  onug  npoyrrnK 
83.  Xiyov9**f  'hxfol 


G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 


G. 
G. 
G. 


Hesychius. 

ovdttg  ovnoi  uvdqdiTtwf 
Xvoartt  avtbv  xai  tpiotte 
anooxiXXtt  naXtv  avtaw 


HTltV 


im(SaXXovotv  in  avtov 


exouCov 


tig  ' ItQoaoivua 
unb  paxoo&tv 
it  tVQijott 

tig  tbv  aitova  ix  gov 
tiotkdwr 


j  aoxitQitq  xai  ot  ypafjuaiug 


,  iXapnt 


xat  txtyot 

tdtaxt  ti\v  i$owr.  tain, 
tint* 


G. 


lif    iqoou  kty  oiv lv. 
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There  are  two  peculiar  readings^  in  this  chapter  found  only  in  the 
Gothic  text ;  viz.,  in  v.  10,  after  e»  6»6f*ari,  the  word  xvgiov  is  omitted 
(probably  because  the  following  xov  Tiuryog  t)pto»  Jufiid  did  not  seem 
to  the  translator  consistent  with  xvyiov) ;  and  in  v.  33,  kty.  oureJis  read 
instead  of  tiy.  rw  'Jtjoov. 

The  26th  verse,  which  is  wanting  in  many  Egyptian  MSS.  (and  prob- 
ably in  the  Recension  generally,  though  I  will  not  positively  assert  this,) 
existed  in  the  Gothic  text,  as  in  all  Constantinopolitan  MSS. 

In  two  readings,  however,  this  version  follows  neither  the  Lucianian 
nor  Hesychian  Recension,  but  adheres  to  the  third.  In  the  2d  verse  it 
reads  oudtU  noinott  uv&ptuna'v ;  not  ovnm,  as  Lye  asserts,  for  NAUH 
is  nw  or  ntuzioit—ovdtno)  or  ovnot  is  NINAUH.  This  reading  it  has 
in  common  with  Cod.  Argent  In  v.  8.,  where  the  Constantinopolitan 
and  Egyptian  Recensions  agree  in  the  reading  tig  tij*  odov,  it  has,  not 
IN  VIG,  but  ANA  VIGA,  *V  tiJ  odtu,  which  is  found  in  A,  K,  M,  II, 
1 14,  1 16.  In  other  readings,  however,  it  deviates  so  far  from  the  MSS. 
of  the  third  Recension,  that  these  two  instances  are  only  exceptions 
from  the  general  fact. 

It  was  not  the  lot  of  this  document,  however,  to  continue  long  without 
additions  ;  for  the  Latin  versions  previous  to  Jerome's  time,  with  which 
the  Goths  in  Italy  became  acquainted,  furnished  various  materials,  for 
(as  it  was  supposed)  embellishing  the  MSS.  of  this  version  with  many 
additions.  This  was  the  more  likely  to  be  done,  as  sometimes  one  of 
these  Latin  versions  was  written  by  the  side  of  the  Gothic,  of  which 
convincing  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fragments  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Alterations  were  made  in  order  that  they  might  harmonise 
where  as  yet  they  did  not,  and  probably  often  only  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing the  lines  and  verses  of  each  correspond. 

When  they  were  not  written  opposite  each  other,  collation  frequently 
cave  rise  to  marginal  notes,  which  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the  text. 
Ihre,  in  the  preface  to  his  **  Ulfilos  illustrates"  enumerates  fourteen 
marginal  notes  in  the  Coder  Argentms,  ready  for  incorporation  with  the 
text  as  amendments  in  the^  next  transcript  of  it  which  should  be  made. 
E.  g.  at  Luke  9:  34,  i»  to)  ixtlwovQ  lioikOti*  tig  r^V  vfqiltjv,  where 
the  translator  confined  himself  closely  to  the  Greek  phraseology,  some 
one  has  placed  the  Latin  reading  at  the  side,  AIH  AT  IM  IN  MILH- 
MAM  ATGAGGANDAM,  like  Cod.  Vtronens.  and  Britten*.,  "et  in- 
trantibusillis  in  nubem."  Junius  even  adopted  the  last  reading  in  the 
text  of  his  edition. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  a  version  intended  to  represent  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan Recension  with  extreme  fidelity,  and  to  render  it  word  for 
word,  became  of  so  heterogeneous  a  character.  From  the  Latin,  e.  g., 
comes  the  long  addition  after  -naoiv  oig  inottt  in  Luke  9:  43,  which 
appears  as  follows  in  the  MS.  of  Brescia  :  Dixit  Petrvs,  Domine,  quart 
nos  non  potuimus  ejictre  eum  ?  at  ille  dixit,  hoc  genus  non  eziet,  nisi  in 
orationibus  et  jejuniis. — So  in  v.  50,  after  vnip  vftolv  tortv,  where  the 
Latin  MSS.  read  :  Nemo  est  enim,  qui  non  facial  virtutem  in  nomine 
meo,  et  potent  male  loqui  de  me,  the  Gothic  text  contains  the  first  part  of 
the  Latin  reading  as  far  as  et  poterit,  with  a  small  variation  :  Neculliu 
enim  est  hominum,  qui  non,  etc.  But  it  is  too  well  known  what  this  ver- 
sion has  suffered  from  the  acquaintance  which  its  readers  had  with  the 
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ancient  Latio  text,  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  present  further  proof* 
or  examples. 

Yet  the  difficulty  which  this  creates  in  criticism  is  not  great.  The 
origin  of  the  Gothic  version  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  it  should  certi- 
fy what  was  formerly  genuine  and  usual  in  the  Constantinopolitan  Re- 
cension. On  this  point  it  is  certainly  a  venerable  and  authoritative  wit- 
ness, and,  in  order  to  obtain  its  evidence  pure,  it  is  merely  necessary  that 
what  has  been  added  to  it  from  the  Latin  should  be  carefully  distinguish- 
ed and  separated.  This  is  in  general  so  easily  perceptible,  and  can  so 
readily  be  removed  by  collation,  that  there  is  very  little  danger  of  er- 
ror. 

As  to  the  Epistles,  the  passages  selected  as  specimens  by  Maio  are 
not  very  well  suited  to  show  what  Recension  the  version  exhibits,  be- 
cause many  of  the  discrepancies  between  different  Recensions  are  not 
perceptible  in  versions ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  specimens  which 
are  published,  more  than  in  the  other  chapters  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

$  141. 

The  procedure  of  the  translator  evinces  that  he  was  a  man  of  ability, 
sound  judgment  and  capacity.  He  does  not  give  a  merely  general  ex- 
pression of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  nor  content  himself  with  a  para- 
phrase of  it,  without  reference  to  each  particular  word  and  minute  part 
of  speech  ;  but  he  confines  himself  strictly  to  his  text,  and  adjusts  his 
language  to  it  by  means  of  well-chosen  phraseology  and  happy  com- 
pounds, without  doing  violence  to  the  language  or  sacrificing  its  laws 
to  an  obscure  literalism.  We  see  that  he  was  sometimes  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  Greek  ;  but  over  his  own  language  he  had  complete  mastery.  It 
was,  in  fact,  no  light  thing  to  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind,  in  a  dia- 
lect, the  laws  of  which  had  not  been  investigated  and  had  not  been 
enumerated,  discussed,  or  classified  by  any  grammarian,  and,  notwith- 
standing, to  execute  it  with  as  much  consistency  and  uniformity  in  the 
management  of  the  language,  as  if  he  was  provided  with  a  regular 
grammar  of  its  principles. 

He  seems  to  have  added  punctuation-marks  himself,  to  assist  his 
countrymen  in  reading  and  understanding  his  version ;  for  they  are 
found  in  the  Upsal  and  Ambrosian  copies,  and  are  alike  in  all.  At  the 
end  of  a  sentence  a  dot  is  placed,  and  two  dots  at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
sentences  or  a  paragraph. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  wanting  in  both  of  the  Milan  MSS. ; 
and  perhaps  not  accidentally,  as  is  confidently  asserted.  This,  how- 
ever, need  not  surprise  us,  for  it  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  friends 
of  the  Arian  creed  generally.  (Comp.  the  lid  Part  of  this  Introd.  § 
147.) 
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§  142. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  the  archbishops  of  Lorch,  in 
what  is  now  Austria  above  the  Ens,  attempted  to  extend  and  establish 
Christianity  in  Moravia.  Their  attempt  succeeded.  Many  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  kingdom,  and  among  them  Duke  Moymir,  attached 
themselves  to  the  missionaries  and  were  baptized. 

But  the  quarrels  between  Louis,  king  of  Germany,  and  Rastislaw, 
Duke  of  Moravia,  stopped  the  progress  of  the  German  priests  in  the  lat- 
ter country.  When  Rastislaw  heard  of  the  success  with  which  Con- 
stantine,  sur named  the  Philosopher,  preached  Christianity  among  the 
Chazars,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  be  determined  to  get 
finally  rid  of  the  German  missionaries,  and  requested  the  court  at  Con- 
stantinople to  permit  this  Constantine,  who  was  afterwards  called  Cy- 
ril, to  teach  his  subjects.  He  came,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Metho- 
dius, and  entered  on  bis  new  duties.  Hitherto  Latin  MSS.  had  been 
used  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  Moravians.  Constantine  and  bis 
brother  clearly  perceived  how  much  influence  they  would  acquire  over 
the  people  by  instituting  public  religious  service  in  the  national  language. 
They  therefore  made  use  of  the  alphabet  which  they  bad  invented  Tor 
the  Bulgarians,  and  prepared  a  Sclavonic  version  of  the  Psalter,  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  liturgical  books.  The  result  justified  their 
undertaking;  but  it  was  regarded  unfavorably  at  Rome.  No  absolute 
prohibition,  however,  of  their  judicious  scheme  was  issued  ;  a  middle 
course  was  proposed. 

§  143. 

The  Sclavonic  version,  then,  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  by  two  native  Greeks,  and,  as  wouW  be  expected,  from  Greek 
MSS.  They  were  born  and  brought  up  under  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarchate,  and  were  sent  from  Constantinople  itself  into  the  new 
harvest.  We  may  hence  infer  the  character  of  the  MSS.  they  carried 
with  them,  and  what  text  is  followed  by  the  version. 

And  it  certainly  exhibits,  in  general,  the  text  of  that  family  of  MSS. 
which  we  have  denominated  the  Constantinopolitan  or  Lucian  Re- 
cension. We  will  select  but  a  single  chapter  of  the  Gospels  in  proof  of 
this.  All  the  readings  here  presented  from  Lucian's  Recension  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  Sclavonic  version,  as  we  know  from  Prof.  Alter's  colla- 
tion of  two  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  viz.  Cod.  Slav. 
No.  CCCLV,  and  No.  CCCLVI. 
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Lucian. 

2.  xai  i*tk&6rn  airty 

3.  aUataiv  oltitlq 
9.  aoi  SVo/ia 

12.  xa»  na^nultoap  aviov  nartts 

ol  dalftovtf  Xiy  

13.  ai'Tois  iv&iuf 
o '/ijaovj  xai  i$d&  .... 

14.  ol  di  /Joox  

■tovt  /oioov? 

UCU  4};iji.&09 

15.  nadtjp  ....  xai  Ifiaxur  .  . . 

18.  Xva  rj  ftn  aviov 

19.  6  di  'lipolf  ovn  aa>f,H  .  .  . 

22.  xai  Mow  t^x  .  .  ,  . 

23,  xai  fritTcra* 
25.  xai  yvpi\  us 
33.  yiyovtv  in  'aviji 
38.  xai  «p/«Tat 

40.  o  di  ixflaX .... 

to  natdiov  avmulptrov 


Mark  V. 

Hesycbias. 
xai  i$il\>6rtos  aviov 
aXvctt  ovxiu  ovduf 
ovoua  aot 
la/iisrire* 

xai  naotxaltaav  aviov 

Xif .... 

xai  t'lti^ .... 
xai  oi  /?o<rx  . .  . 


at/rot? 
xai  tjl&ov 
Ktx9i,u  .  .  . 


motua 


Ira  fitt  aviov  i) 
xai  ovx  aqpijx  .  . 


xai       .  .  . 
xai  C^otji 
xai  /*w»J 
yiyovtv  avrjj 
xai  5p/oxra* 
avroc  M  Ix/fal .  .  . 
to  naidiov 


One  of  the  students  and  friends  of  Sclavonic  literature  has  asserted, 
judging  rather,  it  would  seem,  from  a  few  engraved  readings  than 
from  the  genera!  character  of  this  version  f  that  it  agrees  remarkably 
with  Codex  L  and  D.1 

It  is  true  that  it  has  frequently  the  same  readings,  because  the  MSS. 
of  one  Recension  were  interpolated  from  another ;  but  I  apprehend 
that  very  few  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  interpolations  from  Greek 
MSS.  At  any  rate,  it  frequently  happens  that  such  readings  as  it  has  in 
common  with  L  and  D,  occur  likewise  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  Latin 


naUr  Aj^ovra*,  L.  Vulg. — 11:24,  or*  Xijiptadit  D.  Vulg. — 14:  41, 
a\anavia&i  rovikoc,  D.  Latt. — 15:  16,  *ow  lie  ir]v  avXr)v%  D.  Latt.— 
Luke  2:  83,  o  Tiaxrjpavt ov  xai  r]  juqrqp  aviov,  BDL.  Slav.  1.  Vulg. 
—11:  14,  datpovlov  ixpktiOivtoe,  AL.  Vulg.  &c 

§  144. 

Interpolation  from  the  Latin  is  possible  and  supposable,  if  the  regula- 
tion of  John  VIII  respecting  the  use  of  the  Sclavonic  language  in  the 
church  service  ever  went  into  effect.9   Yet,  granting  this,  it  did  not 

1  Dobrowaky  in  Michaelia*  "  Neuer  oriental,  exegetischcr  Biblioth."  T.  VII. 
p.  165—167. 

9  Baron,  ad  ann.  880.  "  Jabemas  tamen,"  write*  John  VIII  to  Doke  Swato- 
pluk, "  ut  in  omnibus  ecelesiis  term  veetrs  propter  majoreoi  bonorificentiam 
ETingellam  Letine  legator,  at  poatmodum  Slavonics  lingoa  transiatum  in  an. 
ribns  populi  Latina  verba  non  intelligentia  annunciator,  eieot  In  quibuadam 
— '-niia  fieri  videtnr."  No  XIX. 
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long  continue  in  force;  for  Wratislaw,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  requested 
Gregory  VII  to  permit  the  use  of  the  Sclavonic  version  among  his  sub- 
jects in  religious  worship.  Gregory  refused,  on  the  following  ground  in  - 
particular :  nan  xmmerite  sacram  scripturam  omnipotent*  Deo  placuisse 
qui  bus  dam  in  locis  esse  occulta*,  ne,  si  ad  liquidum  cunctis  pat  net, 
forte  vilesceret  et  subjaceret  despectui,  out  prove  intellect  a  a  medioeribus, 
in  err  or  em  induceret."  ( Grtg.  Ep.  h.  VII.  F.p.  15  a.  1080.)  The  Scla- 
vonic ritual,  therefore,  had  been  sometime  out  of  use  :  it  was  probably 
dropped  between  the  years  935  and  970,  when  the  bishopric  of  Moravia 
tod  that  of  Regensburg  were  united.1  I  therefore  readily  restrict  my  as- 
sertion that  the  Latin  version  had  an  important  influence  on  the  read-  • 
ings  of  the  Sclavonic,  particularly  as  appearances  may  be  explained  by 
the  condition  of  the  Greek  copy  from  which  the  latter  was  made. 

One  Recension  was  sometimes  interpolated  from  the  others,  and  thus, 
clearly,  readings  from  the  xoifij  ixdooie  and  from  Egyptian  MSS.  may 
have  been  introduced  into  Constantine  s  copies.8 

$  145. 

Although  this  version  lays  no  claim  to  high  antiquity,  it  is  yet  a  valu- 
able document,  exceedingly  worthy  of  critical  pains.  The  editio  prtn- 
eeps  of  the  Gospels  is  a  quarto  edition  of  1512,  which  appeared  in  Wal- 
lachia;  next  comes  the  Gospels  published  at  Wilna,  1575,  then  the 
whole  bible  atOstrog,  1581,  and  a  reprint  at  Moscow,  1663. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PRINCIPLES    OP  CRITICISM. 
§  146. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
presented,  and  tho  means  which  offer  their  aid  in  obviating  the  inaccura- 
cies with  which  it  has  become  disfigured  have  been  enumerated  and  dis- 
cussed in  their  order.  We  have  now  to  seek  for  the  principles  by  which 
our  procedure  in  the  execution  of  this  task  is  to  be  directed.  These  we 
shall  most  surely  arrive  at  by  considering  the  accidents  to  which  the 
text  has  been  exposed,  and  in  what  way  the  various  errors  in  it  origi- 
nated. History  is  here,  as  generally  when  practical  rules  of  conduct 
are  in  question,  our  instructress. 

The  more  the  history  of  the  text  has  been  developed,  the  greater  sim- 
plicity and  precision  have  the  operations  of  criticism  obtained.    We  are 

1  Asaemani,  "Kelenderie  ecelesie  universe."  T.  IV.  P.  II.  c.  3.  §.  84.  p. 
202-5. 

*  I  willingly  yield  tbit  deference  to  Dobroweky,  who  (in  Slavanca,  a  periodi. 
eel  work  on  Sclavonic  literature,  2d  number,  Frag.  1815,)  defend*  the  Sclavonic 
version  against  the  imputation  of  interpolation  from  the  Latin,  which,  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  I  asserted  more  confidently  then  I  ought. 
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now  aware,  that  in  critical  decisions  all  depends  on  a  few  voices  only r 
which  are  to  be  compared,  examined,  and  weighed.  Criticism  has 
ceased  to  be  an  interminable  task,  in  which  there  is  no  end  to  the  in- 
quiry for  various  readings,  in  which  in  every  particular  case  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  some  hundred  MSS.,  and  to  give  each  of  them  its 
weight.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the  case  that  a  scholar,  irresolute  which 
of  the  multitude  he  should  follow,  can,  according  to  his  taste,  or  his  pre- 
ference for  a  particular  MS.,  or  a  liking  for  some  peculiarity,  some  new 
various  reading  in  a  particular  Codex,  or  other  grounds  not  at  all  better, 
select  and  form  a  text  which  may  be  destroyed  by  the  next  editor, 

•  who  does  it  only  to  see  the  same  right  exercised  upon  him  by  his  suc- 
cessor. We  now  know  the  deficiencies  in  our  critical  apparatus ;  we 
perceive  a  limit  to  our  labors,  a  definite  purpose  in  the  collection  of 
readings,  and  a  rule  by  which  we  may  decide  respecting  them. 

Our  documents  are  now  divided  into  certain  classes,  under  which 
each  individual  document  which  we  already  possess  and  are  acquainted 
with,  or  which  we  may  hereafter  obtain,  (unless  a  new  class  should  make 
its  appearance,)  may  be  comprised.  All  MSS.  which  canuot  be  includ- 
ed under  any  one  of  these,  having  been  produced  by  strange  mixtures 
of  different  texts, can  come  into  consideration  only  so  far  as  they  throw  t 

,  light  upon  the  history  of  the  various  accidents  to  which  the  text  was  ex- 
posed. We  have  a  text  termed  the  %oivr\  txdoatg,  the  Gospels  of  which 
are  exhibited  in  Codex  D,  the  MSS.  of  Thomas  of  Charkel,  and  1,  13, 
19,  124;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  DE,  and  Thomas'  MSS.;  the 
Epistles,  in  DEFG ;  and  the  whole  in  the  old  Syriac  version,  the  Latin 
versions  antecedent  to  Jerome,  and  the  Upper  Egyptian  or  Thebaic  ver- 
sion. 

We  have  a  text  amended  by  Hesychius,  the  Gospels  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  MSS.  BCL  and  some  others ;  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epis- 
tles in  ABC,  40;  Vat.  367.  Matthsei  I.;  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  ABC, 
17,46;  the  Apocalypse  in  AC,  Vat.  579  and  26.  Vindob.  Kollar. 
We  have  the  whole  in  the  Lower-Egyptian  or  Memphitic  version,  and 
the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles  in  the  Ethiopic. 

We  have  an  amended  text  by  Lucian,  of  which  the  Gospels  are  con- 
tained in  the  MSS.  EFGHSV  and  b,  h. ;  the  Acts  in  the  Moscow  MSS. 
f,  al,  b,  d,  c,  m,  k,  in  Alex.-Vat.29.  and  Lambec.  XXXVIII.  XXXV. ; 
the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles  in  the  Moscow  MS.  g,  and  in  k,  1,  m, 
c,  d,  a3,  b,  in  Alex.- Vat.  29.  Pio-Vat.  50.,  and  Lambec.  XXVIII. 
XXXVII.  XXXV.  I. ;  the  Apocalypse  in  r,  k,  p,  1,  and  o,  Harlei.  5613. 
or  Griesb.  29.  Lamb.  I.  Alez.-Vat.  68.  Vat.  116.  Pio-Vat.  50.  We 
have  the  Gospels  in  the  Gothic  version  ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  Polyglots ;  the  whole  New  Testament  in  the  Scla- 
vonic version. 

Lastly,  we  have  also  a  text  of  the  Gospels  revised  by  Origen  in  A, 
K,  M,  42,  114,  116,  Matth.  10.  and  the  Philoxenian  version.  A  more 
exact  knowledge  of  this  version  will  disclose  in  what  MSS.  the  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  contained. 
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§  147. 

The  xotvtj  txdooig,  as  we  hare  shown,  exhibits  the  ancient  text,  bat 
with  many  alterations,  which  it  underwent  during  the  2d  and  a  part  of 
the  3d  century.  These  alterations  were  the  attempts  of  private  indi- 
viduals to  illustrate  the  Bible,  and  as  such  did  not  pass  into  all  MSS., 
but  differed  in  MSS.  as  readers,  times,  and  places  differed.  Now  these 
passages  in  which  such  alterations  took  place  are  arbitrary  disfigure- 
ments of  the  general  text  In  order  to  possess  the  true  text  we  must 
obtain  the  most  ancient,  in  which  no  such  alterations  had  yet  taken 
place.  All  will  agree  to  this ;  and  consequently  we  assume  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that 

That  text  is  the  true  text  which  was  read  in  all  MSS.  without  excep- 
tion in  the  most  ancient  times. 

To  discover  this,  however,  we  ought  to  have  a  very  great  number  of 
MSS.  of  the  xoirtj  txdooig  of  various  countries  and  periods,  so  as  to 
determine  from  comparison  what  are  merely  temporary  and  local  addi- 
tions to  the  text.  Now  as  this  is  not  the  case,  it  might  be  thought  that, 
though  this  principle  be  valid,  we  must  despair  of  obtaining  by  its  aid 
the  ancient  unanimous  text.  So  it  would  appear ;  but,  in  preparing 
each  recension,  its  author  must  have  collected  a  great  number  of  the 
MSS.  of  his  country  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  or  rejecting  accord- 
ing to  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  Each  Recension,  therefore, 
represents  a  collection  of  MSS.  of  the  xoirtj  txdooig,  as  far  as  in  any 
particular  country  they  harmonised  in  one  text ;  and  we  hence  derive  a 
second  principle. 

The  MSS.  of  the  xoirtj  txdoatg  and  the  Recensions  of  different 
countries  afford  us  together,  the  means  of  determining  the  most  ancient 
and  universal  text. 

§  148. 

Neither  of  the  Recensions,  however,  has  come  down  to  us  through 
its  MSS.  in  a  state  of  purity.  All  of  them  in  process  of  time  were  sub- 
jected to  repealed  accidents.  We  must,  therefore,  first  of  all  discover 
what  each  of  them  did  or  did  not  read,  and  what  each  of  them  actual- 
ly testifies  in  favor  of ;  i.  e.  we  must  first  restore  the  purity  of  the  Re- 
censions. To  do  this  we  must  make  use  of  our  former  principle,  viz. 
that, 

That  which  the  MSS.  of  a  Recension  unanimously  exhibit  ^  is  the  pe- 
culiar reading  of  that  Recension. 

(a)  Where  MSS.  differ,  however,  the  oldest  deserve  the  preference 
over  the  more  modern ;  as  they  have  not  so  often  passed  through  the 
hands  of  copyists,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  introducing  into  the  text 
the  annotations  in  the  margin  and  between  the  lines,  and  indulging 
themselves,  likewise,  in  criticisms  of  their  own. 

(b)  As  it  respects  more  modern  MSS.,  those  are  to  be  preferred  to 
others  of  their  own  age,  or  are  to  be  considered  next  in  rank  to  the  old- 
est, which  are  not  disfigured  by  numerous  peculiarities,  contain  the  few- 
est lectionts  singular es,  have  suffered  least  from  additions  and  correo 
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lions,  am)  betray  the  least  negligence — in  short,  the  less  they  differ  from 
their  class  generally. 

(c)  Where  we  have  both  the  ancient  MS.  and  the  more  modern 
transcript  of  it,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  MS.  and  not  as  two. 

(d)  In  respect  to  versions  of  which  we  possess  good  critical  editions, 
the  older  they  are,  the  nearer  they  approach  the  period  when  the  Recen- 
sions which  they  represent  came  from  the  hand  of  the  emendator,  and 
they  are  therefore  more  decisive  than  a  MS.  Generally,  too,  the  trans* 
lator  made  use  of  more  than  one  of  the  MSS.  of  his  country. 

(e)  The  same  is  the  case  also  in  respect  to  the  earlier  fathers,  when 
we  are  certain  what  they  really  read. 

When  these  old  and  long  established  rules  are  not  sufficiently  deci- 
sive, they  may  be  supported  or  their  deficiencies  supplied  by  internal 
marks.  The  critics  to  whom  we  owe  the  Recensions  (particularly 
Hesychius,)  gave  the  preference  in  their  choice  of  readings  to  the  most 
grammatical  expression  or  the  purest  Greek  phraseology.  {§  37.)  The 
following  principles  result  from  this  characteristic  of  their  critical  pro- 
cedure. 

(a)\  That  reading  is  the  genuine  reading  of  the  Recension,  which 
accords  best  with  the  laws  of  the  Greek  language,  or  is  most  elegant. 

(6)  The  Recensions  took  their  rise  from  the  xoiwri  txdooiq  of  their 
country ;  so  that  when  there  are  various  readings,  that  is  most  probable 
which  agrees  most  with  the  xoivtj  txdooig. 

(c)  Here,  however,  another  historical  fact  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Revised^  MSS.  were  subsequently  interpolated  anew  from 
MSS.  of  the  xo«»>;  txdoatg.  40.)  Now  if  there  is  any  probability 
that  the  agreement  arises  from  this  circumstance — if,  e.g.,  the  readiug 
of  the  xotf//  txdooie  appears  only  in  modern  MSS.,  while  in  others  it  is 
inserted  in  the  margin  or  between  the  lines,  or  placed  over  the  earlier 
readings  as  a  correction— if  such  signs  of  a  later  interpolation  are  vis- 
ible, we  must  follow  precisely  the  opposite  principle  from  the  preceding. 

(cf)  That  reading  of  *one  Recension  is  to  be  preferred  which  agrees 
least  with  another  Recension.  For  the  Recensions  were  in  later  times 
frequently  interpolated  from  each  other  by  copyists  and  readers  who 
collated  different  MSS.  (§  37.) 

(e)  In  case  of  difference  in  MSS.,  we  shall  readily  observe  whether 
the  beginning  or  end  of  church-lessons,  the  critical  observations  of  the 
fathers  or  of  commentators  have  had  any  influence  in  respect  to  that  dif- 
ference ;  in  which  case  the  suspicious  part  must  give  way  to  that  to 
which  no  suspicion  is  attached. 

(f)  My  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  Hesychius  usually  fa- 
vored the  shortest  readings;  Lucian  the  longest  (§  33.  111.  139.  143.) 

§  149. 

When  we  have  discovered  what  is  the  true  reading  of  each  Recen- 
sion, it  becomes  the  business  of  criticism  to  weigh  these  three  voices  or 
Recensions  and  the  existing  MSS.  of  the  xot*ri  txdoote  against  each 
other,  in  case  they  do  not  agree. 

Every  ftecension  is,  in  truth,  a  collection  of  several  MSS.  of  the 
»o«*i?  «n4oo*?,  with  this  difference,  that  the  judgment  of  its  author 
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has  already  discarded  or  adopted  what  appeared  to  him  on  collating 
the  MSS.  worthy  of  rejection  or  approval ;  often,  however,  as  his  taste 
and  inclination  dictated.  This  last  was  particularly  the  case  in  respect 
to  their  preference  of  the  reading  which  was  pure  and  elegant  as  to 
Greek  construction,  and  especially  in  their  avoiding,  when  they  could, 
all  Hebrew  phrases  and  turns  of  expression. 

I.  When,  therefore,  the  MSS.  of  the  xoitfi  txdoaig  still  extant  agree 
in  a  harsh  and  rude  expression,  their  agreement  in  it  is  of  more  weight 
than  the  agreement  of  the  Recensions  in  one  more  strictly  grammat- 
ical and  elegant 

II.  As  not  only  the  authors  of  the  Recension,  but  also  the  readers  of 
the  xoivr,  txdomg.  earnestly  strove  to  get  rid  of  the  Hebraisms— when  a 
Hebraistic  reading  is  still  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  xotrrj  ixdoaig,  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  genuine  constituent  part  of  the  text  in  spite  of 
the  opposing  voice  of  the  Recensions. 

III.  It  is  also  a  universally  admitted  principle,  that  we  should  incline 
to  that  reading  which  is  encompassed  by  cxegetical  difficulties.  For 
all  correctors  labored  to  elucidate  or  get  rid  of  such  readings,  and  cor- 
rections were  always  made,  not  to  render  passages  more  difficult,  but 
more  plain.  Yet  there  must  be  such  an  agreement  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
noivrj  txdoai;  in  regard  to  a  reading  of  this  kind,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  supposing  that  the  difficulty  originated  in  the  blundering  awkward- 
ness of  the  copyist. 

These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  testimony  of  the  xot»tj  txdooig 
outweighs  the  authority  of  all  the  Recensions;  for  the  authors  of  the 
latter,  in  these  cases,  did  not  follow  so  much  the  evidence  of  the  best 
copies  they  could  obtain,  as  their  own  private  judgment. 

$  150. 

IV.  But  in  general  the  Recensions  maintain  a  far  higher  authority 
than  the  existing  MSS.  of  the  xotvi}  txdoaig.  For  each  of  them  arose 
from,  and  is  the  result  of,  the  collation  of  several  such  MSS.  Hence 
my  reading  in  which  they  all  agree  is  a  reading  universally  attested  io 
various  countries  and  copies. 

V.  But  if  the  Recensions  differ,  we  can  hardly  allow  a  preeminence  to 
one  over  another  ;  for  we  do  not  know  respecting  either  that  its  author 
consulted  more,  older,  or  better  copies  than  the  rest.  If  we  were  to 
grant  precedence  to  either  of  them,  it  would  be  Origen's  ;  inasmuch  aa 
its  author  had  the  most  experience  in  the  business  of  criticism,  waa 
able  to  procure  more  MSS.  than  the  others,  and  was  likewise  more 
cautions  and  prudent  in  his  procedure  than  any  other  ancient  critic. 
But  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  apply  such  a  precedence  to  any  prac- 
tical use.    Two  Recensions  frequently  contradict  the  other,  and, 

VI.  When  this  happens,  the  majority  of  voices  is  to  decide.  For, 
inasmuch  as,  in  preparing  the  text,  each  author  of  a  Recension  consult- 
ed several  MSS.  in  his  own  province,  the  agreement  of  two  Recensions 
against  the  other  is  to  be  relied  upon  the  more  securely,  as  the  MSS.  of 
two  different  provinces  could  hardly  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
corruptions,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  be  found  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  MSS.  used. 

39 
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VII.  In  some  instances,  however,  each  of  the  three  Recensions  has 
a  different  reading.  The  reason  of  this  difference  lies  either  in  the  fact 
that  the  authors  favored  that  reading  which  was  least  Hebraistic,  roost 
grammatical  or  elegant,  (here  come  in  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  §) ;  or  in  the  fact  that  in  the  ancient  copies  which  they  fol- 
lowed, certain  mistakes  had  become  so  universal  that  the  critics  were 
induced  to  adopt  them  as  genuine  readings. 

(a)  Now  the  ancient  copies  were  corrupted,  (not  to  speak  of  what 
was  introduced  into  them  from  harmonies  and  apocryphal  books,)  by  the 
interpolation  of  passages  and  expressions  from  another  writer,  or  from 
some  parallel  passage,  and  further,  where  the  Old  Testament  is  referred 


to  in  the  New,  by  the  adoption  of  some  expression  or  clause  from  the 
former.  (§.  24.  N.  3.  §.  31.  N.  3.) 

(b)  The  formulas  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  church-lessons  were  in- 
serted in  the  text  itself.  (§.  24.  N.  1.  §.  31.  N.  6.) 

(c)  A  change  was  made  in  the  order  of  the  words  in  order  the  better 
to  connect  them  with  such  introductory  or  concluding  formula,  or,  gen- 
erally, to  connect  more  closely  clauses  which  seemed  too  far  separated 
from  each  other.       33.  N.  6.) 

(d)  Some  passages  are  given  in  a  paraphrastic  form.  ($.33.  N.  4.) 
When  a  mistake  of  this  description,  or  a  similar  one,  (several  of  which 

we  have  enumerated  in  the  history  of  the  xotvtj  ixtfoot?,)  is  found  in  any 
Recension,  its  authority  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  in  settling  the  true 
reading. 

VIII.  It  may  be  the  case,  when  in  a  particular  passage  the  three 
Recensions  differ,  that  two  of  them  approach  each  other,  and  differ  only 
in  unimportant  points;  in  which  case  their  agreement  in  the  main 
brings  us  pretty  near  the  true  reading. 

IX.  When  Recensions  differ,  it  may  happen  that  the  MSS.  of  the 
%oivrj  txdooig  concur  with  one  of  them  and  give  it  a  preponderance 
over  the  others.  Or  the  unrevised  text  may  afford  us  hints  from 
which  we  can  infer  the  origin  of  the  readings  in  the  Recensions,  and  can 
judge  from  that  origin  what  estimation  they  deserve. 

X.  These  rules  respect  additions  or  alterations  in  the  text ;  and  we 
have  not  as  yet  considered  at  all  a  third  species  of  variations,  viz.  omis- 
sions. As  to  these,  it  is  a  generally  admitted  rule  that,  where  one  clause 
ends  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  following,  i.  e.  with  the  same  expression 
or  like  phraseology,  what  is  wanting  shall  be  restored  to  the  text,  since 
it  was  left  out  only  on  account  of  the  Homoioteleuton. 

XI.  Omissions  were  made  intentionally,  however,  when  synonymous 
expressions  followed  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  them  was 
regarded  by  the  critic  as  an  addition,  and  was  rejected  accordingly. 
($24.N.7.) 

XII.  Or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thiug,  when  tautological  expres- 
sions or  ciauses  occurred,  as  was  not  unusual  with  the  Hebrews,  one  of 
them  was  removed  from  the  text  as  an  explanatory  addition.  (6  24 
N.8.) 

When  Recensions  differ,  if  either  of  these  causes  has  occasioned  the 
omission  of  an  expression  or  passage  in  one  Recension,  such  omission 
is  to  be  supplied  from  the  others. 
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§  151. 


In  the  use,  however,  aod  estimation  of  these  means  of  criticism,  we 


his  favorite  expressions  and  phrases,  bis  custom  as  to  the  use  of  connect- 
ing words,  his  grammatical  peculiarities,  &c.  It  is  not  till  we  have 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  of  each  in  these  re- 
spects, that  we  can  pronounce  what  readings  belong  to  him;  which 
we  should  choose,  and  which  reject. 

We  are  inclined  to  attribute  something  in  this  business  to  critical 
sensibility  or  feeling.  I  admit  that  in  works  of  art  and  of  taste  this  fre- 
quently guides  us  happily,  even  when  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  it 
intelligibly.  But  so  long  as  we  stop  with  this,  our  judgment  is  merely 
conjecture.  To  the  connoisseur  this  suffices  but  for  a  moment,  until  he 
has  received  the  impression  ;  he  then  analyzes  his  sensations,  searches 
for  their  causes  in  the  object,  and  satisfies  himself  that  his  sensations  are 
correct  and  why  they  are  produced.  Much  more  should  this  be  the  case 
in  respect  to  writings  which  are  rather  anomalies  than  works  of  art. 
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SCRIPTURES  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


PART  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

We  find  in  ancient  Msg.  a  twofold  order,  io  which  the  Gospels  are 
arranged.  They  stand  either  thus :  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark  ;  or 
thus  :  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John.  The  first  arrangement  is  made 
with  reference  to  the  character  and  rank  of  the  persons  ;  the  Apostles 
taking  precedence  of  their  assistants  and  attendants  (axolovdoig,  eth 
mitibus).  It  is  observed  in  the  most  ancient  Latin  versions,1  and  in  the 
Gothic  ;  sometimes,  also,  in  the  works  of  Latin  fathers  ;3  and  in  one  only 
of  all  the  Greek  Mss.,  viz.  that  at  Cambridge. 

The  other  order,  viz.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  is  the  common  and 
established  one  in  all  the  ancient  versions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  in  all 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books,  and  in  Greek  Mss.  generally.  Pay- 
ing no  regard  to  personal  relations,  it  follows  the  order  of  time,  and  is  a 
plain  indication  what  accounts  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  the  Evan- 
gelists were  current  among  the  Asiatic,  Greek,  and  African  churches, 
at  the  time  when  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  collected  and  arranged.3 

The  same  statement,  although  in  a  mutilated  form,  is  still  extant  in 


1  Codd.  Brix.,  Veronena  ,  Vercellens.  and,  in  part,  Vindobonens. 

a  Tertullian  L  IV  Adv.  Marcion  c.  2  "  Deniquo  nobis  fidem  ex  apoitnlis 
Johannes  et  Matthieus  inainuant,  ex  apostoticis  Lucua  et  Marcus  inateurant  " 

3  Luke's  Acts  of  the  Aposllea  is  bis  Sevrepot  ioyot,  the  second  part  of  his 
Gospel.  (See  helow  \  71)  The  two  books,  therefore,  as  belonging  together, 
should  have  been  united.  Tbia  might  easily  have  been  done,  if  it  had  been 
thought  proper  to  assign  Luke's  Gospel  a  place  after  John's.  But  it  was  consid- 
ered boat  violently  In  separate  the  two  part,  rather  than  permit  the  auccesaion 
of  the  Evangelists  to  take  an  order  at  variance  with  history. 
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Epiphanius,1  and  in  the  Church  History  and  Cbronicon  of  Eusebius.* 
Eusebius  concurs  in  the  main,  if  not  in  every  particular,  with  the  Cyp- 
rian bishop.  It  can  therefore  make  no  difference  which  of  the  two 
accounts  we  examine ;  but  we  will  give  the  preference  to  the  father 
of  Church  History.  After  quoting  for  some  time  statements  of  other 
persons  respecting  John,  he  says  in  his  own  words :  Let  us  now  spe- 
cify his  undisputed  writings.  Here  we  must  first  of  all  mention  his 
Gospel,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  churches  under  heaven ; 
and  that  it  certainly  was  properly  placed  by  the  ancients,  in  the  fourth 
place,  after  the  other  three,  is  evident  from  what  follows  ....  Matthew, 
who  taught  at  first  among  the  Jews,  published  his  Gospel  in  his  native 
language,  when  he  went  to  visit  other  nations,  in  order,  by  written  in* 
struction,  to  make  amends  to  those  whom  he  left  for  his  absence.3  When 
Mark  and  Luke  had  published  their  Gospels  ....  and  these  three  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  many  persons,  and  among  the  rest  into  his  own, 
he  accorded  them  his  approbation  and  his  testimony  to  their  accu- 
racy ;  .  .  .  •  only  there  were  some  deficiencies  in  them  ....  on 
which  account  John,  it  is  said,  by  request,  treated  in  his  Gospel  of  the 
period  which  bad  been  omitted  by  the  rest  and  the  actions  of  our  Sa- 
viour which  were  included  in  it." 

Long  before  these  two  writers,  however,  a  learned  biblical  critic,  Ori- 
gen,  had  declared  that  Matthew  was  the  oldest  historical  Christian  wri- 
ter ;  Mark  the  secood  ;  Luke  the  third  ;  and  John  the  last  of  the  four.4 

Still  further  back,  in  the  second  century,  Ireneus  represents  this 
same  chronological  succession  of  the  Evangelists  as  a  matter  about 
which  there  was  no  uncertainty  or  difference  of  opinion.5 

The  Latins,  although  they  did  uot  adopt  the  chronological  order  in 
their  copies,  assigning  the  first  rank  to  the  Apostles  and  the  next  to 
their  disciples,  were  not  ignorant  of  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  Jerome  constantly  asserts  that  Matthew  wrote  first, 
then  Mark,  then  Luke,  and  last  of  all,  John.  The  same  is  staled  by 
Augustine.6 

The  account  contained  in  the  celebrated  fragment  in  Muratori 
mounts  up  more  than  a  century  above  the  days  of  these  two  fathers. 
According  to  this,  Luke  was  third  in  the  order  of  time  in  publishing  his 
Gospel,  and  the  beloved  disciple  last  Accident  has  destroyed  the  ac- 
count as  to  the  two  first.7 

Whatever  degree  of  discrepancy  there  may  be  between  the  costumes 
which  the  fact  is  clothed  by  different  writers,  and  however  various 


\  Epiphan  Ha?r.  LI.  from  the  word*:  tt  ydq  ?roo«  tujv  etayytXiutr  iTttfwu? 
ovrtof  ijjei  

s  Easeb.  H.  E.  L.  III.  c.  34 

3  It  should  perhaps  bo  read  :  aq>'  dlr  SuotDJlito. 

*  Euaeb.  H.  E.  VI.  35.  Cotnp.,  also,  Oripa'a  Horail.  VII.  in  Josuara.  T  II. 
Opp.  Ruei.  p.  413.  44  Sncredotali  tuba  prima*  ia  evangelic  suo  Mnttheus  incre • 
puit*.  Marco*  qaoqne.  etc."  Comment,  in  Jo.  T.  VI.  p.  133.  Opp.  Vol.  IV. 
'  Jftldfuvot  otto  Tor  Mftrfhuov,  oi  tuti  7TaQa$tdvra{  Trou/rm*  rwr  /.o*ir<"r  rots 
'Eppw'ovi  ixflfSvnUvcu  x6  tlayyiliov  rote  tu  irt^*TOftf/(  xtarttxH-ot. 

*  Iran.  L  III.  Adv.  Haw.  c.  1.  Euaeb.  H.  E.  V.  g. 

*  Augustin.  De  consensu  Evangelist.  L.  I.  §  3 
7  Antiqq.  Ital.  Medti  aj?i.  T.  III.  p.  85-1. 
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may  be  the  sources  from  which  they  derived  it,  they  all  agree  in  res|M?ct 
to  this  chronological  relation  of  the  Evangelists,  and  are  unanimous  in 
assuring  us  that  this  was  the  real  order  of  succession. 

One  only  must  be  excepted,  viz.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  as- 
serts, that  those  Gospels  which  contain  the  genealogies  were  written 
first.1  This  allegation  does  not,  indeed,  call  in  question  the  priority  of 
Matthew,  but  it  assigns  to  Mark  only  the  third  place  among  the  Evange- 
lists. He  also  refers  expressly  to  his  authority  for  this  statement,  against 
which  I  can  only  say  that  Origen,  his  pupil,  and  the  fathers  generally  alter 
him,  considered  the  authorities  which  they  followed  to  be  so  unques- 
tionable that  not  one  of  them  concurred  with  the  opinion  of  Clement ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  historian  by  whom  we  have  been  apprised  of 
this  opinion,  did  not  in  consequence  of  it  waver  in  his  own  belief  a  mo- 
ment. We  may  hence  infer  the  confidence  and  certainty  which  the 
ancients  felt  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  the  Evangelists ;  all  being 
agreed  respecting  it  but  Clemeut. 

At  the  lowest  estimate,  these  declarations  of  the  ancient  Christians  must 
be  regarded  as  making  this  order  very  probable,  and  requiring  us  to  pro- 
ceed in  our  investigations  accordingly,  hoping  they  will  be  confirmed, 
but  determined  to  reject  them  if  they  involve  us  in  difficulties  of  impor- 
tance or  lead  us  to  absurd  conclusions. 


Of  the  four  biographies  of  Jesus  extant,  that  of  Matthew  is  declared 
by  history  to  be  the  oldest.  She  is,  however,  so  contradictory  in  her  testi- 
mony as  to  the  precise  time  at  which  it  was  composed,  and  as  to  certain 
other  points  in  regard  to  it,  that  we  can  expect  no  satisfactory  informa- 
tion from  her,  but  must  refer  the  whole  inquiry  to  the  province  of  higher 
criticism.  The  inferences  which  we  can  draw  as  to  the  immediate  pur- 
poses of  the  writer  from  his  mode  of  procedure,  and  as  to  the  time  at 
which  he  wrote  from  the  circumstances,  which  surrounded  him,  are  in 
this  case  more  to  be  relied  on  than  either  of  the  various  accounts  of 
antiquity. 

The  scene  of  the  events  related  is  Judea ;  the  persons  introduced 
are  mostly  natives  of  that  country  ;  the  circle  of  thought,  the  religious 
and  civil  circumstances  are  Jewish,  and  very  different  from  those  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  that  period. 

Mark,  who,  like  Matthew,  wrote  the  life  of  Jesus,  frequently  finds  it 
necessary,  from  regard  to  those  whom  he  expected  to  be  his  readers,  to 
explain  certain  peculiarities  in  Jewish  customs  and  opinions.  The 
Pharisees,  he  relates,  complained  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ate  xoipu7q 
X*qgiv%  i.  e.  literally,  with  common  hands.  Supposing  that  his  readers 
might  not  be  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  signification  of  this  expression K 
he  subjoins  the  explanation  :  that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen  hands,  tout 
iftnv  aifljijoig.  Still  apprehending  that  they  might  not  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  ground  of  this  complaint  and  the  reply  made  to  it,  he 
explains  the  occurrence  by  an  observation  on  the  customs  and  opinions 

1  ll$oyty(>d<f  &ou  iUytro  t<Zv  unyytliutv  ret  ntQifxcn-ra  rdf  ytvtaloyiae.  Euseb 
H  E^VI.  14 
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of  the  Pharisees,  stating  that  they  never  eat  without  washing  their  hands 
and  would  think  themselves,  in  case  they  were  to  do  so,  defiled.  He  ex* 
plaint  what  the  nagaoxiuij  meant  among#  the  Jews,  by  saying,  i.  e. 
the  day  before  the  sabbath,  iovt  ion  npoGaftfiarov ;  and  likewise  what 
was  meant  by  xopftav,  as  Josephos  did  for  his  Roman  readers. 

Matthew  relates  these  same  things,  as  well  as  many  others,  often  even 
using  the  same  expressions;  but  he  abstains  from  any  addition  by  way 
of  explanation,  taking  it  for  granted  that  alt  was  familiar  to  his  readers 
already. 

Lake  makes  numerous  observations  of  a  geographical  nature,  in  or- 
der to  inform  his  friend  Theophilus,  (for  whose  use  primarily  the  work 
was  composed,)  as  far  as  possible  inconsistency  with  due  brevity,  in  re- 
gard to  the  places  which  were  the  theatre  of  particular  events. 

This  is  not  Matthew's  custom.  As  he  deems  it  superfluous  to  add 
explanatory  observations  in  respect  to  manners,  customs,  and  opinions, 
peculiar  as  they  all  were  to  Palestine,  so  likewise  as  to  geography,  he 
seems  to  have  no  apprehension  that  his  narrative  might  be  obscure  and 
unintelligible  to  any  one  of  his  readers  from  ignorance  of  the  country, 
cities,  etc. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter,  he  does  indeed  attempt  to  assist  the 
reader  to  comprehend  definitely  the  objection  of  the  Sadducees,  by  re- 
minding him  that  they  deny  the  resurrection :  ot  Xtyovtn  pq  il*ai 
avuotafji* ;  but  this  explanation  was  necessary  even  to  many  of  his 
*  own  countrymen,  for  the  opinions  of  this  sect,  though  liked  by  the  rich 
and  powerful,  as  they  favoured  their  dissolute  mode  of  life,  were  (as  we 
are  told  by  Josephus,)  far  from  being  current  among  the  people.1 

Now  whether  he  pursued  this  course  because  he  intended  his  work 
for  his  own  countrymen  only,  or  because  he  had  not  had  opportunity  by 
travelling,  as  had  Mark  and  Luke,  to  observe  the  customs  of  different 
nations  and  their  dissimilarity  from  those  of  the  Jews,  the  inference  must 
be  the  same ;  and  we  see  from  the  author's  procedure,  that  Palestine  was 
his  circle  of  vision,  and  that  the  Jews  of  that  country,  or  such  foreign- 
ers as  frequently  came  thither  and  were  familiar  with  its  customs,  man- 
ners and  peculiarities,  were  uppermost  in  his  mind  while  preparing  his 
narrative 

$  3. 

In  considering,  too,  the  practical  scope  of  his  history  and  the  reflec- 
tions which  be  makes  upon  the  actions  of  Jesus,  the  purpose  and  view 
with  which  he  wrote  are  apparent.  He  frequently  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  clearly  what,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  most  important  for 
his  readers  to  understand.  So  long  as  a  writer  merely  details  events,  he 
lea  res  us  to  pass  our  own  judgment  upon  them ;  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gins to  make  reflections  of  bis  own,  he  ceases  to  be  a  bare  narrator  of 
facts,  lets  us  into  his  own  mind  and  makes  us  participate  in  his  purpo- 
ses and  views. 

All  Matthew's  reflections  are  of  one  kind.  He  shews  us,  as  to  every 
thing  that  Jesus  did  and  taught,  that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Mes- 

»  Joseph.  Ant.  L.  XVIII.  c.  1.  $4 
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viab.  Ob  occasion  of  remarkable  events  or  a  recital  of  parts  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus,  he  refers  us  to  the  ancient  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  in 
which  this  coming  Savior  is  delineated,  and  shows,  in  detail,  that  the 
great  ideal,  which  flitted  before  the  minds  of  the  prophets,  was  realized 
in  Jesus.  This  idea  he  carries  with  him  through  his  whole  narrative ; 
while  Mark  and  Luke  seldom  quote  passages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  generally  never  except  when  they  are  put  into  the  month  of  some 
person  speaking  in  the  history,  in  which  case  they  are  parts  of  the  nar- 
ration, and  not  the  reflections  of  the  historian  himself.  Without  reck- 
oning the  passages  Matt.  1:23.  2:  6,  15,  18,  the  following,  3:  3.  4:  14. 
8:  17.  12:  17.  13:  35.  21:  4. 26:  56.  27:  9,  are  each  quoted  with  the 
words :  ontaf  or  iVa  nkpjpw&y  ro  (JiffrtV,  and  taken  together  in  their  con- 
nexion and  situation,  leave  no  doubt  in  respect  Co  the  main  purpose 
of  the  writer. 

This  book,  therefore,  deserved  to  be  denominated  tvay/fltov,  or  the 
cheering  annunciation  of  the  Messiah,  an  appellation  which  was  sub- 
sequently applied  to  all  the  other  biographies  of  Jesus,  although  their 
particular  design  was  very  different  from  thai  of  Matthew. 

§4. 

If  it  was  the  principal  aim  of  the  writer  to  show  that  Jesns  was  the 
Messiah,  it  must  have  been  his  object  not  so  much  to  present  a  complete 
history  chronologically  arranged  and  descending  to  the  minutest  details, 
as  to  bring  events  under  one  general  view  which  should  display  the  dignity 
of  his  person  and  character,  and  to  select  facts  that  would  exhibit  a  bold 
outline  which  was  not  to  be  filled  up  minutely.  This  Matthew  has 
done.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  he  presents 
in  one  view  a  summary  of  his  doctrines  drawn  from  many  discourses, 
combining  them  in  the  well-known  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which,  as  is 
now  admitted,  consists  of  several  discourses  delivered  at  different  times. 
In  like  manner  he  has  thrown  together  the  parables  of  Jesus,  though 
delivered  at  different  times  and  places,  into  one  collection  (Chap.  13, 
14),  these  parables  affording  proof  that  Jesus  corresponded  with  the 
promised  Saviour  in  respect  to  his  mode  of  teaching,  viz.  in  parables, 
which  was  foretold  by  the  prophets  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Mes- 
siah (13:  35).  -  The  aim  of  the  writer,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect, not  so  much  a  biography  arranged  in  chronological  order,  as  a 
concise  exhibition  of  the  character  and  objects  of  Jesus,  containing 
facts  selected  for  this  special  purpose,  and  excluding  all  details  which 
that  did  not  require.  As  the  Platonic  father,  Justin  Martyr,  denomi- 
nates the  Gospels  generally,  unofjvqtioveuftaia,  we  might  compare  this 
book  of  Matthew  with  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  to  which  it  has  an  ev- 
ident resemblance  in  its  plan  and  arrangement. 

§  5. 

From  some  hints  scattered  in  the  book,  it  would  seem  that  a  long  pe- 
riod elapsed  after  the  events  before  the  time  when  it  was  composed. 
Matthew  often  avers  that  traces  of  certain  occurrences  still  existed  ia 
the  country  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  expresses  himself  as  one 
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would  speak  of  things  that  happened  a  considerable  while  ago.  (27:  8. 
28:  15.) 

In  narrating  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  he  explains  a  circumstance 
which  he  must  bare  thought  would  not  be  perfectly  familiar  to  his  read- 
ers. The  circumstance  is  that  of  Pilate's  proposing  Jesus  and  Barab- 
bas  \o  the  people,  that  they  might  set  one  of  tbem  at  liberty,  to  which 
Matthew  adds  the  remark,  that  it  was  customary  at  that  feast  for  the 
Prsetor  to  liberate  any  one  prisoner  whom  the  people  desired.  (27:  15.) 
This  was  a  circumstance  which,  as  an  immunity  founded  on  custom, 
could  not  very  soon  be  forgotten.1 

The  passage,  23:  35,  which  mentions  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Bara- 
chias,  who  was  slain  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  is  still  more  de- 
cisive in  fixing  definitely  upon  the  time  at  which  the  Gospel  was  com- 
posed. There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  if  we  attend  to  the  name,  the  fact, 
its  circumstances,  and  the  object  of  Jesus  in  citing  it,  that  it  was  the 
same  Zaya^iag  /Jugovym\  who,  according  to  Josephus,  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  unjustly  slain  in  the  midst  of  the 
temple.  The  name  is  the  same,  the  murder  and  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance which  distinguishes  it  correspond,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  man,  to  Hup  i  ui  duojfuaonoi  tjoov,  his  strict  probity,  and  like- 
wise his  speaking  the  truth  undauntedly  to  the  Jews,  as  did  the  wise 
men  and  prophets.  Moreover,  when  Jesus  says,  that  all  the  innocent 
blood  which  had  been  shed,  from  Abel  to  Zacharias,  should  be  avenged 
upon  the  Jews,  the  uno  and  i'mg  denote  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a 
period,  put  for  all  the  events  coming  between.  The  period  ends  with 
Zacharias ;  he  was  to  be  the  last  before  this  vengeance  should  be  exe- 
cuted. The  threatened  vengeance,  however,  is,  that  Jerusalem  shall 
be  given  up  to  destruction  and  become  desolate.  (23:  37,  38.)  Must  it 
not  then  have  been  the  same  Zacharias,  whose  death  is  distinguished 
in  history,  among  so  many  murdered,  as  that  of  the  only  righteous  man 
between  the  death  of  Ananias  the  High  Priest  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Holy  City? 

The  Zacharias  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  24:  20,  21,  is  not  the  one 
here  intended.  He  was  a  son  of  Jehoida,  put  to  death,  not  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  or  t»  fn'aoj  tw  paw,  but  in  the  court ;  nor  was  he 
the  last  of  those  unjustly  slain,  or  one  with  whom  an  epoch  in  the  Jew- 
ish annals  terminates.  Was  there  no  other  righteous  man  slain  after 
the  days  of  king  Joash,  in  which  this  happened  ?  and  were  not  the  oth- 
ers to  be  avenged  ?  Was  punishment  then  inflicted  for  all  the  innocent 
blood  that  had  been  shed  ?  Was  that  period  an  epoch  in  history,  re- 
markable as  a  period  of  general  judgment  upon  the  Jewish  nation  ? 

It  is  plain,  moreover,  that  this  Zacharias  is  represented  by  Jesus  as  a 
person  yet  to  come.  He  says :  I  send  you  wise  men  and  prophets, 
whom  ye  shall  scourge,  slay  and  persecute,  pafitiyo'iatit,  orav(ji>toiift 
6*<a>|*rf,  that  the  punishment  of  all  innocent  blood  from  Abel  to  Zach- 
arias may  come  upon  you.    Here  Zacharias  terminates  the  list  of  righl- 


l  This  and  the  subsequent  observations  from  which  I  hove  ventured  to  draw 
an  inference  respecting  the  time  when  the  book  was  composed,  have,  since 
their  first  publication,  obtained  the  concurrence  of  a  colebrated  scholar.  See 
Eichhorn's  Einleit  in  N.  T.  I.  Th.  p.  507.  seq. 
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eous  persons  on  whom  the  Jews  were  subsequently  to  lay  hands,  whom 

they  were  yet  to  scourge  and  crucify,  and  for  whose  blood  they  were  to 
be  answerable. 

Jesus,  therefore,  spoke  prophetically  of  the  Zacharias  whom  Jose- 
phus  mentions  ( BdlJtul  IV.  c.  6.  n.  4),  whose  death  occurred  long  after 
Christ.  Now  Matthew,  in  relating  the  words  of  Jesus,  represents  him 
through  the  whole  prophetic  passage  as  expressing  himself  in  the  future 
tense  and  speaking  of  Zacharias  as  one  yet  to  suffer;  but  when  he 
comes  to  the  murder,  he  reveals  his  knowledge  that  it  had  already 
taken  place,  and,  instead  of  putting  the  fact,  as  he  should  have  done,  in- 
to the  mouth  of  our  Lord  in  the  future  tense,  he  speaks  of  it  expressly 
as  an  event  already  past,  and  says:  oV  /</  <>n  i  ...  t;  piruiv  etc.,  whom 
ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar. 

The  event  occurred  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  Gamala,  which 
took  place  in  the  month  Hyperbereta-us,  our  October.  After  this  Jo- 
sephus  reckons  one  spring  and  one  winter,  then  a  summer  in  which  the 
death  of  Nero  occurred.  Here  then  we  have  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  event,  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  when  he  com- 
posed his  book,  as  a  thing  that  had  already  taken  place. 

Another  circumstance  of  a  similar  kind  thrown  out  in  his  book  re- 
fers us  to  the  same  period.  In  a  conversation  in  regard  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  and  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  (c  24,)  Jesus  tells  his 
disciples  the  signs  of  the  approach  of  this  event,  and  in  particular,  one 
relative  to  the  temple,  which,  when  perceived,  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
flight.  When,  says  he,  ye  shall  see  the  fidtXtyfiu  tije  tQwoiOttog  stand- 
ing in  the  holy  place,  then  flee.  History  has  preserved  but  two  occur- 
rences in  the  temple  before  its  entire  destruction,  to  which  this  expres- 
sion is  applicable,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  intimate  relation  to 
the  destruction  of  this  splendid  edifice  and  of  the  whole  country,  may 
be  regarded  as  prognostics  and  occasions  of  destruction  and  ruin. 
The  second  of  these,  however,  was  but  a  sequel  of  the  first.  The  wild- 
est of  the  zealots,  a  band  of  robbers,  who  assumed  the  appellation  of 
zealots  for  their  country,  took  possession  of  the  temple,  made  the  sanct- 
uary a  place  of  arms  and  the  scat  of  their  tyranny  and  murderous 
deeds.  The  high  priest  Ananias,  who  still  hoped  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Romans  attempted  to  expel  the  zealots  from  the  temple; 
but  in  vain.  Henceforth  they  continued  the  dominant  party,  making 
the  temple  a  fortress  and  the  centre  of  the  war,  from  which  they  direct- 
ed the  fate  of  Jerusalem  and  in  which  they  maintained  themselves 
against  the  Romans  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Thus  was  the  holy  place  defiled  by  detestable  deeds ;  the  abomination 
of  desolation  was  in' its  midst.  Even  Josephus  sees  in  these  events  the 
presage  of  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  whole  state  according  to  the 
prediction  of  the  prophets.1 


1  *Eylhtr6  re  rd  (hla,  ttal  rot*  roiv  TQOfprjrwr  xhouot*,  utontg  ayt^rixrii  Xoyo- 
noudf  ixUvatlov.  IIoVA  Si  olxoi  nyl  aptrt}t  *al  ttaxtae  ngot&i<mtoecy,  a 
-mofO'.uTfc  o*  ttjlunai,  xal  rip  xard  rf/t  nargi'Soe  TTgotprjrtiav  rilove  i^uitcav. 
rHv  ydg  9t)  xairts  ncdatof  l6yoe  avSgoiv  iv&a  tot*  tt/v  nSktv  aXtuoco&ui,  xara- 
alepjotodtu  rd  iiyut  ropy  -xoUftov,  ordote  tdv  xaraax^xvTi,  ual  %tlgti  ouuitu 
IIPOMIANSISI  xoxol  Biol  Hfum,  *.  r.  I.  (Bell.  Jud.  L.  IV.  c.  6.  n.  3.) 
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They  had  not  long  held  the  temple,  when  in  order  to  make  sore  of 
its  continued  possession  and  of  superiority  over  those  who  were  peacea- 
bly disposed,  they  called  to  their  aid  the  Idumeans,  a  heathen  people, 
who  not  onry  profaned  the  temple  by  their  unholy  presence,  but  even 
perpetrated  a  horrible  massacre  within  it,  so  that  the  outer  temple 
streamed  with  blood. 

It  matters  not  to  our  purpose  which  of  these  two  events,  if  they  may 
be  regarded  as  distinct,  be  considered  the  fftith  yuu  irjg  ifjtjpotofotg. 
They  are  certainly  the  only  events  which  history  presents,  that  can  be 
thus  designated,  or  rather  they  are  the  only  remarkable  occurrences  rel- 
ative to  the  temple,  previous  to  its  complete  destruction,  which  are 
mentioned  in  history  at  all.  Both  took  place  immediately  before  the 
death  of  Zacharias. 

Now  when  Matthew,  in  recounting  the  language  of  our  Lord  on  this 
subject,  comes  to  what  he  said  respecting  the  abomination  of  desolation 
m  the  temple,  he  suddenly  interrupts  our  Saviour's  words  with  an  apos- 
trophe to  his  readers :  "  When  ye,  therefore,  shall  see  the  abomination 
of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place, 
ickoso  reatleth  let  him  understand,  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee 
to  the  mountains." 

Matthew  must  have  found  occasion  for  this  exclamation  in  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things.  As  the  passage  relates  to  the  signal  for  flight, 
and  he  exhorts  his  readers  not  to  let  it  pass  unnoticed,  it  must  have  ex- 
isted and  been  apparent  then ;  the  admonition  of  Jesus  must  have  re- 
ferred to  events  of  that  period,  and  the  sign,  Me  abomination  of  desola- 
tion in  the  holy  place,  to  fidiXijfta  rijg  tgrju  ai<i*a>c,  iottog  *V  ro'nw  «y/w, 
must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  time  when  Matthew  wrote  the 
last  chapters  of  his  book.  The  passage  cannot  have  been  written  at  a  later 
period.  When  these  scenes  occurred  in  Jerusalem,  the  Romans  were 
already  in  possession  of  Galilee,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  conquering  Ju- 
dea. Had  they  already  taken  it,  the  warning  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ju- 
dea to  take  advantage  of  this  signal  for  flight  would  have  been  useless. 

§  6. 

These  circa  instances,  moreover,  were  the  immediate  inducements  to 
his  undertaking  and  to  the  plan  of  his  work.  Both  during  and  before 
the  civil  commotions  of  the  Jews,  as  we  are  assured  by  Josephus,  Taci- 
tus, and  Suetonius,  the  idea  was  current  among  them  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  in  which  their  deliverer  and  the  restorer  of  their  inde- 
pendence, the  Messiah,  would  appear.  This  belief,  as  is  observed  by 
the  writers  above  mentioned,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  animate 
their  resolution  to  begin  the  war  and  to  maintain  it  with  obstinacy. 

The  rebellion  which  was  commenced  against  the  Romans  united  the 
whole  nation  together  in  one  common  interest.  With  fanatical  en- 
thusiasm all  again  became  Jews ;  and  Christianity  must  thus  have  lost 
many  of  its  followers. 

In  the  midst  of  such  ideas  and  circumstances,  Matthew  wrote  his 
sketch  of  the  actions,  doctrines,  aud  miracles  of  Jesus,  referring  to  the 
ancient  sacred  books  in  which,  confessedly,  were  scattered  the  lineaments 
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of  the  Messiah's  portrait.  He  proved  that  he  had  already  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  his  life  and  his  actions  accorded  re- 
markably with  the  representations  of  the  prophets.  This  was  a  grievous 
attack  upon  the  raised  hopes  and  the  delusions  of  the  leading  insurgents, 
as  well  as  upon  the  principal  ground  on  which  they  had  swayed  public 
opinion. 

Many  might  learn  from  this  book,  in  which  Jesus  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  religious  and  civil  constitution,  the  temple  and  the  holy  city, 
how  little  success  was  to  attend  the  present  efforts,  and  how  much  more 
to  their  advantage  it  would  be  to  continue  faithful  to  the  patient  sect 
of  Christians. 

It  would  have  a  tendency,  too,  when  the  temple  was  actually  destroy- 
ed, and  all  the  splendour  of  the  Jewish  worship,  feasts  and  sacrifices 
had  come  to  an  end,  to  cause  a  considerable  part  of  the  surviving  Jews 
to  embrace  Christianity  and,  after  the  accomplishment  of  these  events, 
the  occurrence  of  which  had  been  foretold  so  early  in  his  book  by  Jesus, 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  Teacher  and  their  king  Messiah,  who  had 
founded  a  kingdom  of  virtue  and  truth  for  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
work  was  designed  to  preserve  from  apostasy  those  who  were  already 
disciples  of  Christianity,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  conversions 
from  Judaism. 

$  7- 

Such  was  the  result.  The  new  system  had  many  steadfast  adherents 
among  the  Jews,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  gained  many 
more,  who,  however,  in  Palestine  and  every  where  else,  were  reluctant 
to  abandon  any  part  of  Judaism,  but  wished  to  unite  it  with  the  religion 
of  the  Messiah.  They  were  themselves  divided  in  their  tenets,  and  form- 
ed two  seels  known  under  the  name  of  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites. 

The  Ebionites  were  particularly  distinguished  by  their  ardent  adhe- 
rence to  the  Law  and  to  Judaism,  and  by  peculiar  tenets  in  regard  to 
Christ's  superior  nature.  They  rejected  all  the  religious  books  of  the 
Christians,  and  had  in  their  stead  a  single  historical  account  of  the  acts 
of  Jesus  which  they  called  ttara  MatQaiiov^  and  which,  from  its  being 
composed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  is  also  called  tvayytUov  xa#*  'E(i- 

The  Nazarenes,  also,  who  were  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
continued  till  a  late  period  to  read  in  that  language  the  sacred  books  of 
their  nation,  retained  their  ancient  reverence  for  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  likewise  possessed  a  Jewish  representation  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines  in  a  work  which  is  cited  under  the  title  to  xati'  *E(I- 
guiovg  tvayytXiov ;  sometimes,  though  seldom,  under  the  title  xoxa  Mux- 
Oalov,  and  which,  as  a  book  relative  to  the  Messiah,  may  have  been 
regarded  as  a  supplement  to  their  Jewish  canon. 

The  question  hence  arises :  May  not  Matthew  have  originally  written 
his  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  language  ? 


1  Ireneus.  L.  I.  Adv.  Her.  e.  26.  L.  III.  c.  11. 

9  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  III.  c.  27.  Epiphin.  Heere..  XXX. 
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In  fact,  we  are  assured  from  another  quarter,  viz.  by  orthodox  fathers, 
that  thin  was  the  case :  Papias  says :  Matthew  wrote  his  history  in  the 
Hebrew  language.1  This  testimony,  it  is  true,  loses  very  much  of  its 
weight,  as  Eusebius,  through  whom  it  comes  to  us,  observes  at  the  same 
time  that  this  father  was  of  very  weak  understanding,  navv  Ofuxgog 
tuv  vovv.  Eusebius,  who  possessed  his  writings,  could  judge  more  cor- 
rectly on  this  point  than  we  can ;  but  as  Papias  has  been  taken  under 
the  protection  of  learned  men,  (who  might  wish  him  somewhat  more 
acute  to  suit  their  purpose,)  we  will  readily  admit  that  he  was  only  a  lit- 
tle weak  of  understanding.3 

If  we  were  not  to  consider  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  as  a  critical 
question,  and  were  to  regard  his  testimony  not  as  his  own  account,  but 
as  merely  committed  to  writing  by  him,  he  would  merit  some  attention, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  represented  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  very  indus- 
trious in  the  collection  of  oral  traditions,  from  which  his  writings  were 
subsequently  compiled. 

But  in  this  case,  as  we  are  not  previously  assured  of  the  writer's  judg- 
ment, it  is  important  that  we  should  be  informed  of  the  sources  whence  his 
(no  doubt)  honest  statements  were  derived,  to  make  amends  for  his  lim- 
ited discernment.  These  authorities,  which  were  necessary,  on  account 
of  his  feeble  abilities,  to  accredit  what  he  says,  Papias  has  not  adduced. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  he  derived  his  account  of  a  Hebrew  text  of 
Matthew  from  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  or  the  Nazarenes?  and  if  he 
did,  of  what  value  would  his  statement  be? 

He  certainly  received  direct  or  indirect  information  from  that  quar- 
ter, particularly  in  respect  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  a  passage  of 
which  he  cited  in  his  writings.  He  quotes,  likewise,  (says  Eusebius,  U. 
E.  L.  III.  Jin.)  from  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  also  from  the  first  of 
Peter,  and  expatiates  upon  a  story  of  a  woman  accused  before  our  Lord 
of  many  sins,  which  is  contained  in  the  Gospels  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians :  ijv  to  xa&  f-^jjaioi't tuayytktop  ntguyn. 

Now  how  much  confidence  can  the  historical  inquirer  repose  in  the 
testimony  of  a  man,  who  always  relied  upon  reports  and  oral  traditions, 
whose  capacity  of  judging  concerning  them  was  very  limited,  and  whose 
authorities,  according  to  clear  indications  in  this  particular  case,  are  very 
suspicious  ? 

I  do  not  assert,  as  I  have  been  charged  with  asserting,  that  either 
Papias  or  Eusebius  himself  read  the  Jewish  Gospel ;  but  only  that  the 

l  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  HI.  c.  39.  /7*(>l  SiMar&cUov  xavra  eipjTtu*  •  Marihuoe  fih 

*  The  severe  judgment  of  Eusebius  is  founded,  not  merely  (ss  Michselis  sup- 
poses, in  his  Introd.  Th.  II.  §.  133,  4th  ed.)  on  the  feet  thet  Papias  believed 
in  s  Millennium,  and  understood  certain  parables  too  literally,  but  on  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  adopted  as  genuine  the  most  absurd  parables 
and  discourses  attributed  to  our  Lord,  and  many  other  fabuloos  things,  nai 
Ttva  itUxt  {xv&iHtvTCfa,  among  which  was  the  Millennium.  >  The  stories  which 
Eusebius  has  extracted  from  nim  are  nut  the  standard  by  which  we  should  judge 
of  him.  He  naturally  selected  for  his  history,  not  what  was  most  fabulous, 
but  what  was  most  useful  and  most  probable. 
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former,  as  be  alw  ays  depended  upon  ancient  tradition*,  probably  receiv- 
ed information  second  or  third  hand  from  Jewish  Christians.  We 
have  even  some  evidence  of  this  in  his  compilations,  for  one  narrative 
contained  in  the  Jewish  Gospel  was  specified  by  him  on  account  of  its 
singularity.  The  words:  *)»  16  xaO  'EdpuSovg  tvayyttho*  ntgityet, 
do  not  necessarily  belong  to  Eusebius  as  a  remark  of  his  own ;  they 
may  have  been  in  the  account  given  by  Papias,  to  whom  the  story  may 
have  come  with  this  addition. 

The  objection  that  Eusebius  has  designated  the  authority  Papias  had 
for  his  statement,  viz.  John  the  Presbyter,1  would  be  of  much  more  im- 
portance, if  it  were  not  based  on  an  assumption.  John  is,  indeed,  spok- 
'  en  of  before  in  reference  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark ;  but  Eusebius  does 
not  say  that  the  subsequent  statement  in  respect  to  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew comes  from  the  same  source.  We  have  no  right  to  add  any  thing 
to  him,  but  must  take  him  as  he  is.  He  separates  the  two  accounts,  con- 
cludes the  first  and  then  begins  the  second  :  ntgl  di  10 v  MatOaiov 
xavta  ttptjTCtt,  where  undoubtedly,  we  must  supply  r<p  Haniq^  but 
we  are  far  from  being  authorised  to  understand  :  vqtjytjoaviog  tov  uv- 
iov  noio§vtigov.  We  shall  refer  to  this  testimony  again  hereafter. 
(§11.) 

The  next  who  makes  these  assertions  is  Irenaeus.9  Matthew,  says  he, 
published  his  Gospel  among  the  Jews  in  their  own  language.  Irenaeus, 
however,  was  not  only  so  well  acquainted  with  Papias  that  be  may  be 
suspected  of  borrowing  his  account  from  him,  but  valued  him  highly, 
and  mentions  him  with  so  high  an  encomium  for  Irenaeus  to  bestow, 
that  we  may  find  in  it,  not  merely  ground  for  a  supposition,  but  a  pretty 
clear  indication  that  if  he  had  read  this  account  in  Papias  he  would  have 
regarded  it  as  perfectly  authentic.  This,  says  he,  in  reference  to  the 
point  of  which  he  is  treating,  is  recorded  by  Papiasy  who  was  one  of 
John's  hearers,  a  contemporary  of  Poly  carp ,  one  of  the  ancients,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  t £  17  y  tj  a  i  0%  v  Xoy  iotv  x  v  p  1  a  x  oi  v. 

With  Irenaeus  it  was  amply  sufficient  reason  why  his  account  should 
be  received  with  entire  confidence,  that  he  was  contemporary  and  ac- 
quainted with  Polycarp,  whom  Irenaeus  venerated  very  highly.  Now  in 
forming  our  opinion  whether  Irenaeus  depended  upon  Papias,  let  all  these 
facts  be.  considered  together;  and  to  these  it  may  be  added  that,  in  the 
same  passage  in  which  he  heaps  these  encomiums  upon  Papias,  he  rests 
his  belief  in  a  millennium  upon  the  authority  of  this  father.  (L.  V.  Adv. 
Hasr.  c.  33.) 

Now  it  was  this  very  work,  here  quoted  and  eulogized  by  Irenaeus, 
which  contained  the  account  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Matthew,  and  which 
Eusebius  cites  as  above  stated  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ire- 
naeus himself  saw  and  read  this  statement  of  Papias  in  his  writings.  (H. 
E.L.UI.fin.) 

The  third  witness  is  Origen,  according  to  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  VI.  c.  25. 
This  father  possessed  a  particular  acquaintance  with  languages  and  much 

1  Prof.  Hermann  Olahauaen,  "  Die  Echtheit  der  kanoniachen  vier  Evangeli* 
en  ana  der  Goachichte  der  iwey  ersten  Jabrbundertes."  Kdnigsb.  1823.  p.  23 
and  02. 

s  Iran.  L.  III.  Adv.  Her.  e.  1.  Eueeb.  H.  E.  L.  V.  e.  8. 
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general  knowledge,  and  we  might  expect  from  him,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  an  opinion  founded  on  deep  investigation. 
He  was  capable  of  deciding  the  question  properly.  But  the  writer 
through  whom  his  declaration  respecting  the  Hebrew  text  of  this  Gos- 
pel comes  to  us,  honestly  observes,  that  the  assertion  of  Origen  was  not 
the  result  of  any  critical  research,  but  that  he  appealed  to  tradition  in 
its  behalf :  tug  tv  nuyadoou  ftuOtuv.  Now  if  the  nuyadooiq  was  worthy 
of  credence,  it  came  from  ancient  and  respectable  fathers.  Such  an 
one  was  indeed  current  when  Origen  wrote,  and  we  know  its  author. 
There  were  Christian  fathers  and  Jewish  Christians  who  concurred  with 
it,  and  formed  the  common  opinion  on  which  Origen's  judgment  was 
founded. 

Eusebius  himself  is  the  last  witness  that  deserves  attention.  (H.  E. 
L.  III.  c.  24.)  This  learned  man  asserts  that  the  original  text  of  Mat- 
thew was  Hebrew  ;  he  likewise  denies  this  position.  As  a  historian  and 
collector,  following  authorities  which,  as  we  see,  he  faithfully  specifies, 
he  asserts  it;  but  as  a  philologist  and  biblical  investigator  he  arrives  at 
a  different  conclusion.  In  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms  he  remarks, 
that  Matthew,  as  one  who  was  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
cited  the  words  :  q-&*y$oftai  nooSXr^aia  on'  ugyrjg  (Ps.  77,)  accord- 
ing to  his  own  translation  (he  is  commenting  on  the  Greek  phraseology 
employed  by  the  LXX,  whom  Matthew  deserted,  rendering  the  passage 
differently)  as  follows:  aVrt  too  <p0;/|o/ucu  an'  txpfijg/ jb'fiyuTog  wr  6 
Mui&alos  oixa'a  txdoo;t  xf'^o»;rat  tinu)»  ixQtv£oftai  xfxgi  uptva 
x.  r.  X.1 

Now,  if  we  trace  all  the  testimonies  to  their  source  we  find  that  the  en- 
tire historical  deduction  in  behalf  of  a  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew  rests 
on  the  declaration  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  a  sect  of  whom,  called 
Ebionites,  possessed  a  book  in  their  language  which  they  called  xuiu 
MutOalovi  and,  like  every  other  sect,  boasted  that  theirs  was  the  only 
authentic  and  complete  religious  book,9  in  which  allegation,  perhaps, 
the  Nazarenes  likewise  concurred  with  them,  and  in  favor  of  which 
they  contrived  to  prepossess  some  of  the  Christian  fathers,  through  whom 
the  statement  gained  additional  credit  and  currency. 

§  9. 

But  might  not  even  Jewish  Christians  tell  the  truth  and  be  worthy  of 
credence?   The  Ebionites  formed  a  numerous  body  among  the  adbe- 

1  "  May  he  not  have  written  in  Syriac,  and  thai  have  translated  the  passage 
from  the  Hebrew  into  Syriac  ?  Eusebius  asserts  elsewhere  (Dem.  Evans.  L.  111. 
p.  73.  and  88.  Rob.  Step  ft.)  that  the  ApoMles  understood  no  language  bat  Syri- 
sc."  Tktol.  QuartaUchrifl.  TMingm.  1822. 3te*.  Heft.  p.  462.)  He  has,  indeed, as- 
serted this,  without  considering  that  in  that  case  the  whole  N.T.  must  have 
been  written  in  Syriac.  In  his  commentaries,  however,  a  later  work,  he  speaks 
differently,  and  exactly  as  I  have  stated  the  matter.  He  says  that  Matthew 
abandoned  the  phraseology  of  the  LXX,  and  like  a  Hebraist,  translated  in  his 
own  way  :  tyn'tofuu  n.  r.  X.  "Aauila,  however,  has  in  his  translation,  instead 
of  this,  otipQi'fQw  airiyfiara  t$  app'^hv  /  and  Symmachus,  dvapXvout  ^qofh]iMt- 
va  OQxdia."  (p.  463,  464.)  Did  Matthew,  then,  write  his  Gospel  in  Syriac  and 
cite  unssages  in  it  from  the  O.  T.  in  the  Greek  Language  f 

2  7tfr  Si  Xo**wv  (tiayyth,tm>)  Ofux^dv  txowtvro  X6)-w.  Eusb.  H.  E.  L.  III.  c.  27. 
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rents  to  Christianity,  and  on  this  account,  together  with  that  of  their  an- 
tiquity, their  statement  lays  claim  to  our  attention. 

The  more  ancient  records  assign  their  origin  to  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod than  some  later  historians.  Irenacus,  who  mentions  the  Ebionites, 
(L.  1.  c.  26\)  speaks  of  them  next  after  Cerinthus,  immediately  before 
the  Nicolaitans ;  Eusebius,  however,  places  them  next  to  Menauder, 
the  disciple  of  Simon,  before  Cerinthus  and  the  Nicolaitans.  In  this 
arrangement,  it  is  clear,  he  followed  the  order  of  time  ;  for,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  Ebionites,  he  proceeds  :  About  the  same  time,  xuiu  tov$ 
dHhihivtiuovi  yoCi  or^,  appeared  Cerinthus,  another  leader  of  the 
heretics;  lastly  tcith  these  also,  tut  lonoiv  di^ru,  (he  says  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,)  the  heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans.  (II.  E.  L.  III.  c.  20,  27, 
28.)  Jerome  mentions  among  the  heretics  whom  John  opposes  in  his 
Gospel,  the  then  rising  sect  of  the  Ebionites,  "  et  maxime  tunc  Ebionita- 
rum  dogma  consur«ens."  (CutaL  V.  Jo.  and  Proam.  in  Matth.)  Epipha- 
nius  says,  that  according  to  the  accounts  which  had  come  down  to  him, 
the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  took  its  rise  at  the  time,  when,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  settled  in  Perasa,  particularly  in 
Pella  and  the  adjoining  region.  ( I  far.  XXX  )  In  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
they  already  reckoned  among  their  number  such  distinguished  men  as 
Theodotion  and  Aquila,  and,  as  early  probably,  among  their  opponents 
Justin  Martyr,  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Theodoret,  wrote  in  oppo- 
sition to  them.  We  know  that  his  book  against  the  heretics  was  of 
older  date  than  his  apology,  because  this  refers  to  the  former  and  was 
composed  very  shortly  after  the  second  Jewish  war,  which  he  calls  in  it 
ioV  vvv  -/nopevov  TlOi.tpOf. 

Respecting  the  antiquity  and  rise  of  the  Nazarenes,  we  have  not  so 
certain  information  They  were  sometimes  omitted  by  the  HaBresiolo- 
gisls,  either  because  they  were  included  by  them  among  the  Ebionites, 
or  because  they  were  regarded  with  more  favor. 

Their  book,  like  that  of  the  Ebionites,  is  no  longer  extant;  but  sev- 
eral fragments  of  it  which  have  been  preserved,  afford  us  materials  for 
judging  respecting  it.  To  do  this,  we  must  see  how  far  into  antiquity 
its  existence  can  be  traced,  and  what  part  of  its  actual  contents  can  be 
discovered,  in  order  that  we  may  not  decide  a  priori  a  historical  ques- 
tion which  must  be  settled  by  evidence. 

The  writer  who  has  treated  this  subject  most  at  length,  is  Jerome. 
He  himself  obtained  this  book  from  the  Nazarenes,  and  translated  it 
into  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  This  clearly  shows  that  he  was 
familiarly  acquainted  with  it ;  and  he  is  to  be  considered  as  authority 
in  investigations  respecting  it.  lie  himself  guides  us  as  to  its  antiquity, 
and  furnishes  some  data  for  determining  the  period  at  which  it  origina- 
ted. In  particular,  he  informs  us  that  Origen  sometimes  quoted  it  in 
his  writings,  and  of  this  W9  may  now  be  convinced  on  comparison.  In 
such  works  of  both  as  are  still  extant,  there  are  appeals  to  the  same 
passages  in  this  Gospel.  Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Micah  8:  6 
says'-  "Qui  ....  crediderit  Evangelio  quod  secundum  Mebneos  ed- 
itum  nuper  transtulimus,  in  quo  dc  persona  Salvatoris  dicitur:  Mudo 
tulit  me  mater  men  spiritus  sanctus  in  vno  capillorum  meorum,  non 
dubitabit  dicere  sermoncm  Dei  ortum  esse  de  spiritu,  et  animam  qua? 
sponsa  sermonis  est,  habere  socrum  s.  spiritum,  qui  apud  Hebraeos 
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genere  dicitur  keminmo." — Origen,in  his  fifteenth  Homily  on  Jeremiah 
and  in  his  Commentary  on  John,1  says:  tap  dt  ngooitial  xtg  to  xa4r* 
'Effgaiovg  svayytkiov,  *V#a  avrog  o  oojtr]g  qtjotv,  agri  tXafit  pe  if 
pntrjg  pov  to  ayiov  nvtvpa  tvpia  rt»*  tgiyvZv  pov  xai  dntttyxi pe  tig 
to  ogog  to  piya  QafJoip.  There  are,  therefore,  evident  traces  of  its  ex- 
istence thus  early,  and  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Origen's  precep- 
tor,9 if  he  meant  the  same  as  his  pupil  by  16  xafr*  'Efigaiovg  tvayytkiov. 
He  presents  us  the  following  passage  from  it:  6  Oavpaaag  puoiktvoi* 
xai  6  ftaoikivoag  a»anav{tr}nitai. 

There  are  indications  of  its  existence  very  much  earlier,  which  are 
capable  of  being  moulded  into  a  systematic  argument.  Ignatius,  the 
Martyr,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Smyrna,  mentions  some  words  of 
Jesus  which  are  not  in  our  Gospels,  but,  to  judge  from  the  connexion, 
were  taken  from  some  written  document.  They  are  the  following : 
xai  01*  npdff  rovg  Titgi  Tlhgov  ijkfrtv,  Zq.fi*  ayzotg,  kafitTf,  x^nkaq  t'joait 
pi  xai  id(t(,btt  ovx  tifu  Satpoviov  doojpuiov,  xut  evdvg  auxov 
ijyavro,  xai  inioitvoav. 

If  a  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  in  existence,  the  bishop  of  Antioch 
in  Syria  would  very  probably  from  his  situation  possess  it,  and  could  hard- 
ly be  unacquainted  with  it.  The  words,  too,  really  stood  in  the  Jewish 
Gospel,  from  which  Jerome  has  extracted  them  in  part  in  the  preface  to 
his  eighteenth  book  on  Isaiah  :  "Cum  enim  eum  putarent  spiritum, 
vel  juxta  Evaugelium.  quod  Hebraicutn  lectitant  Nazareni,  incorporate 
damonium,  dixit  eis,  quid  turbati  estis  et  cogitationes  ascend unt  in  cor- 
da  vestra,  videte  manus  meas  et  pedes  meos,  etc."  But  in  his  catalogue 
of  Christian  writers,  he  expressly  asserts,  in  treating  of  Ignatius,  that 
these  very  words  were  found  in  the  Jewish  Gospel :  "  Scripsit  et  ad  Smy- 
nseos,  in  quo  et  de  Evangelio,  quod  nuper  a  roe  translatum  est,  super  per- 
sona Christi  ponit  testimonium  dicens  Et  qnando  venit  ad  Pe- 

trum  et  ad  eos,  qui  cum  Peiro  erant,  dixit  eis ;  Eccet  palpate  me  et  videte, 
quia  nan  sum  damonium  incorporate  '  et  statim  tctigerunt  eum  et  credi- 
derunt." 

From  these  observations,  the  book  is  probably  of  high  antiquity,  and 
its  origin  dates  at  a  period  reached  by  the  Apostles  or  shortly  after.  It 
would  appear  from  the  fragments  which  yet  exist  in  the  productions  of 
the  Latin  father,  that  it  was  neither  very  like,  nor  very  unlike,  to  Mat- 
thew. 

In  the  remotest  period  in  which  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  Gospel  is 
capable  of  being  shown  and  attested  by  historical  proof,  it  appears  to  have 
been  so  different  from  our  Matthew,  thai  there  is  no  ground  from  their 
contents  to  suppose  the  identity  of  the  two  writings.  The  evidences  of  its 
existence  contained  in  Origen  and  Clement  are  as  many  proofs  of  its  dis- 
similarity to  Matthew ;  and  that  portion  of  history  which  relates  to  the 
events  after  the  resurrection,  to  which  the  passage  cited  from  Ignatius  re- 
fers, is  not  treated  at  all  by  Matthew.  Consequently,  judging  from  the  most 


l  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocrvph.  Nov.  Test.  P.I.  p.  362.  Ed.  Hamb.  J719.  These 
passages  are  likewise  collected  in  the  "  Neae  Untersuchnne  Uber  dss  Alter  und 
Ansehon  des  Evangeliuoii  der  Hebraer,"  by  Chr.  Frederick  Weber.  Tubing. 
180C.  8vo. 

*  Clem.  Alextndr.  Lib.  III.  Strom,  c.  9. 
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ancient  evidences,  it  did  not,  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence,  nor 
even  in  its  plan,  agree  with  our  Matthew. 

Yet,  although  this  book,  according  to  the  data  we  possess  lor  deter* 
mining  its  age  and  contents,  was  a  different  work  from  Matthew,  still 
the  time  of  its  origin,  which  very  nearly  approaches  that  of  our  Sa- 
vior, confers  upon  it  some  historical  value.  The  appreciation  of  its  val- 
ue is  left  by  Origen,  whenever  he  makes  use  of  it,  to  the  judgment  of 
his  readers;  but  it  is  unconditionally  assumed  by  Ignatius  the  Mar- 
tyr, as  to  the  passage  above  mentioned.  It  was  not,  it  is  true,  without 
absurdities,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  charac- 
ter of  mother  of  Jesus,  carried  her  son  by  one  of  his  hairs  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Tabor  ;  but  this  would  not  justify  us  in  pronouncing  the 
whole  to  be  valueless,  though  it  would  justify  us  in  subjecting  its  particu- 
lar parts,  did  we  possess  it  entire,  to  a  very  rigid  scrutiny.  Some  pas- 
sages of  it  which  have  been  preserved  contain  sentiments  which  are  re- 
ally of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  unworthy  of  our  Lord,  and  may  have 
been  expressed  by  him  in  his  character  of  teacher.  We  are  told  by  Je- 
rome, (e.g.  Comment,  in  Eztk.  XXIV.  7),  that  in  this  Gospel  it  was 
declared  a  great  sin  for  any  one  to  grieve  the  mind  of  his  brother  ;  and 
in  another  place  ( Comm.  in  Ephes.  V.  4),  that  our  Lord  was  represented 
as  saying  to  his  disciples  :  Never  be  more  joyful  than  when  you  see  your 
brother  happy— two  admonitions  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  eleva- 
ted spirit  of  Christianity. 

We  are  told  by  Jerome,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  (for  they  like- 
wise had  a  Hebrew  Gospel  ,)was  no  other  than  the  Nazarene  Gospel, which 
was  used  in  common  by  the  two  sects.  This  father  was  master  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  while  in  Palestine  was  habitually  conversant  with 
the  Nazarenes,  and  probably  with  the  Ebionites.1  We  should  therefore 
be  released  from  all  further  inquiry,  in  regard  to  the  age,  value,  and  pur- 
port of  the  Ebionite  Gospel,  had  not  Epiphanius,  a  native  of  Palestine,  ed- 
ucated among  the  Jews  and  in  their  language,  given  us  extracts  from 
the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  which  make  us  distrustful  of  Jerome's  state- 
ment. Among  some  other  fragments,  he  has  extracted  from  it  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus'  baptism  (Har.  XXX.),  which  the  Latin  father  has  like- 
wise inserted  from  the  Nazarene  Gospel  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah 
4:  12.  The  narratives  in  the  two  books  are  so  entirely  dissimilar,  that 
not  a  trace  can  be  perceived  of  even  original  resemblance  ;  as  may  be 
here  seen  from  comparison. 

1  "  In  Evangelic,  quo  uluntur  Nazareni  et  Ebionite,  qaod  nuper  in  Gr»cura 
da  Hebreo  lermone  tranatulimuB.'*    (Comment,  in  Matth.  XII.  13.) 
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Factum  est  autem,  cum  ascendis- 1  Tov  re  Xaov  (Imur&inog  i)X9t 
set  Oominus  de  aqu&,  et  fons  omnis  '/iyooi/$xcr»  f(Janita9ii  vnb  tov  '/war- 
spiritus  sancti  descendit  et  reqiiievit  vou.  /fori  o"?  arr^&ir  (x  iov  Kdcrzog, 
super  eum,  et  dixit  alii :  fill,  in  om-  lijroiyijaav  ol  oi  Qaroi,  xal  eldt  to  nvti- 


ttibus  prophetis  exspectabam  te,  tit 
Venires  et  reqiescerem  super  tc,tu  es 
enim  requies  mea,  tu  es  filiua  metis 
primogenitiis,  qui  regnas  in  sempi- 
ternum. 


pa  iov  -&tov  to  uytov  Xv  tTdn  ntoia- 
rtoug  xaitXdovar^g  tig  alnov,  xai  qpainj 
tyirtxo  ix  iov  ovquvov  Xiyovaa  '  av 
pov  tig  b  vibg  6  ayani}ibg,  if  aoi  ivSb- 
xijoa  iyt»  atjutoov  ytyimjxa  at.  Kal 
tv&lg  ntQiikauiiit  lor  lortov  opwf  piyat 
o  towr  o  fuavrtjg  Xtyn  nviw'  av 
tig  el  xvqu  ;  xal  nukty  (fain)  (*  oiqu- 
vov  nobs  avtop '  o'vioq  iaiiv  o  v*bg 
pov,  6  ay  analog  i<p  ov  tidoxtpa.  Kal 
tot«*  Iwtrvijg  nooaniaw  avtut  Xiyu  ' 
diopal  aov  xi'om,  av  pe  (ianuaov.  'O 
Si  ixuXtttv  avi$ •  a<pigt  on  ovrwg  iaii 
notnov  nXiiQta&ipai  nana. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  out  of  respect  for  the  testimony  of  the  Latin 
father  as  to  a  matter  concerning  which  circumstances  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  he  must  have  had  accurate  knowledge,  that  Epiphanius,  who, 
as  he  himself  says,  discussed  the  Ebionite  system  and  the  opinions  of 
the  Elksaites  or  Sampseans  together,  by  mistake  confounded  their  tenets 
and  their  religious  books.1  But  he  was  far  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  this  branch  of  the  Jewish  school,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  by  him  in  his  treatise  on  the  Ossseans  and  Sampssans,  to  do  this ; 
and  the  care  he  takes  to  distinguish  the  Ebionite  tenets  declares  the  con- 
trary. He  did  indeed  connect  these  Jewish  sects  together,  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  their  tenets,  but  be  paid  suitable  attention  to  the 
points  of  difference.  After  stating  some  opinions  peculiar  to  the  Sampsee- 
ans,  he  adds,  that  in  these  they  differ  from  Ebion  :  rjdrj  dtpot  xul  dvwxt- 
Qta  ngodtdt')Xojrat,  oi;  roura  piv  'Epttav  ov*  ydtt.  A  little  further  on, 
he  distinguishes  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Ebionite  sect  from  those 
defended  bjr  its  later  disciples :  noii  f*iv  avtog  '  EQitavXtyoiv  <x  nanot- 
tQi(Srjg  xptXov  avftgconov  ytyipija&tu'  aXXor*  oV  ol  an*  avtov  'Epiovatoi. 
Such  procedure  proves  that  we  need  not  fear  being  misled  by  a  confu- 
sion of  subjects. 

It  was  therefore  the  Ebionite  book  from  which  he  derived  these  ex- 
tracts ;  and  however  little  it  may  resemble  the  Nazareue  Gospel  of  Jer- 
ome, yet  the  Cyprian  bishop  seems  to  agree  with  the  account  of  the 
Latin  father.  He  speaks  of  both  works  under  the  same  denominations, 
viz.  xoro  Mat&alov  and  ivayytXiov  '/Jftpaixov.  He  seems  to  derive 
them  both  from  Matthew,  and  to  ascribe  their  difference  entirely  to  cor- 
ruptions, ommissions  and  additions,  designating  it  by  the  expressions, 

t  Storr,"  Uber  denZweckder  evang.  Goichichte  and  der  Briefe  Johiimis." 
§38.  §61. 
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•jiXriQiararov  and  ov  nXtiQioraiov  xui  wroto  I'/tcVor,1  whence  he  did 
not  know  whether  the  Nazarenes  retained  or  rejected  the  genealo- 
gies. 

The  following  reason,  too,  for  supposing  an  original  identity,  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  Jerome  applies  to  the  Nazarcne  Gospel  the 
denomination  secundum  apostolos.  *'  In  Evangelic  .  .  .  quo  utuntur 
usque  hodie  Nazareni,  secundum  apostolos,  sive,  ut  plerique  autumant, 
juxta  Matthaeum"  ( lAb.  III.  Adv.  Pelag.);  by  which  expression  the 
contents  are  referred,  not  to  Matthew  alone,  but  to  all  the  Apostles. 
This  agrees  with  the  Ebionite  Gospel ;  for  at  its  commencement  they  are 
all  represented  as  speaking  of  themselves  in  the  6rst  person :  There 
was  a  man,  named  Jesus,  who,  when  he  was  thirty  years  old,  made  choice 
of  us ;  and  then  follows  an  enumeration,  made  by  Jesus  himself,  of  the 
names  of  the  twelve,  among  whom  in  particular  our  Lord  says  to  Mat- 
thew :  And  thee  also,  Matthew,  did  I  call,  while  thou  was  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom.2 

As  all  the  Apostles  speak  of  themselves  in  this  way  at  the  outset, 
they  all  declare  themselves  partakers  in  the  contents,  and  this  Gospel  is 
properly  a  Gospel  secundum  Apostolos,  like  that  of  the  Nazarenes, 
though,  as  Jesus  particularly  distinguishes  Matthew  in  his  address,  the 
latter  may  have  had  a  principal  share  in  it,  and  perhaps  have  had  the 
entire  arrangement  of  its  contents. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  whether  there  were  one  or  two  works  originally, 
neither  of  the  suppositions  would  lead  us  to  a  very  flattering  inference  as 
to  the  purity  of  their  evidence,  which  purity  is  indispensable  to  their  his* 
toric  credibility.  Supposing  this  discrepancy  to  have  arisen  from  ar- 
bitrary alterations  on  the  part  of  the  two  sects,  to  annihilate  all  traces 
of  original  resemblance,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  regard- 
ed it  as  wicked  and  impious  to  venture  such  a  thing  in  respect  to  a  book 
acknowledged  to  be  sacred,  can  we  before  the  tribunal  of  criticism,  as- 
cribe any  high  authority  to  the  evidence  of  men  who  could  proceed  thus 
in  regard  to  a  religious  book,  either  from  caprice  or  to  make  it  favor 
their  opinions,  although  each  party  calls  its  book  x*ta  MurOafopI 

If  there  were  originally  two  different  works,  it  is  a  certain  proof  that 
an  excessive  attachment  to  Judaism  and  a  sectarian  temper  misled 
one  of  the  sects  and  induced  it  to  compose  a  book  for  itself  in  confor- 
mity with  its  prejudices  and  sentiments,  or  else  arbitrarily  to  constitute 
some  existing  Hebrew  composition  which  was  most  consonant  with 

1  H»rp*.  XXIX.  D*»  N.izonBis.'/JjoMW  Si  rvxard  Marfcuov  evayydXtox itXtj- 
ftfarntov  'Bftoaiori'.  Jlao*  avrots  yd?  oaaxvt  rolro,  xaffok  apr^ff  tyotkptj,  'Eft- 
Qaouuf  yoduunziv  frt  a  '^trat.  Hosr.  XXX  D«  EMnn*.  Kai  foxpvrtu  pir  xai 
arro't  rd  xard  Mnrdnurr  tvayytXiov  ....  naXovoi  Si  atti  'B^oaiov^,  ott  rci 
dXtj&ij  (oriv  trrrelv.  ort  Mar&euoc  ftovoi  'JS/Jpoiori  x.^r.  X  *Ev  rip  yovv  txoq  ai- 
roU  evayyeXt'tp,  xard  Mardtuor  ovopn$oft{vy,  ov%  oXm  Se  irXqoeordTw  ,  which  is 
not  indeed  complete,  though  rcry  full,  aXXa  rtro&tv/ttvt?  xai  t/*QOTT)'s*aopbry, 
x,  r.  X. 

*  lEyfvtx6  tte  af^p  ovifmtt  'ftjoove*  xai  avroc  «c  trarr  rptdxorra  t£tXi£ato 

iftfte.  Kai  iX\h»r  *iV  Katfaffvdovu,  ttor/X&tv  ttf  ti/v  otxiav  Sifuitvos  rov  imxXq- 
yMvToe  IJirQOVf  xai  i.vmi%ae  to  ox&pa  avrov  thrt  •  wn^pjo/Mvoc  ^o^td  ti(V  Xifttujv 
Tijii^ia&os  i&Xt&lfitjv  IvHtvvtjv  xai  %ldxwflov,  viot't  Ztfltoa/ov,  xai  —ifuuva,  xai 
\4vb\iav,  xai  OaMatov,  xai  2'i/totva  ro»  ZtjXutn^,  xai  'Joitiav  rJr  loxotQiiurqv, 
xai  at  iw  Mar&atov  xa&i  outvov  *Vi  roS  nXiuviov,  xai  t}xoXovfrr,ode  uot. 
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their  ideas,  the  basis  of  their  religion.  Of  one  party  this  roust  indis- 
putably be  true  ;  but  are  not  both  accused  in  history  of  the  same  Jew- 
ish fanaticism,  and,  according  to  her  accusations  against  them,  were 
not  both  equally  capable  of  taking  such  a  step,  and  alike  prompted  to  it 
in  behalf  of  their  Jewish  notions  and  tenets  ?  Were  they  not,  by  the  de- 
clarations of  Jesus  found  in  the  genuine  Gospels  in  regard  to  the  Sab- 
bath and  other  Jewish  customs  which  they  wished  to  be  observed,  alike 
compelled  to  do  this,  if  they  desired  them  to  be  consistent  with  their  own 
books  and  agreeable  to  themselves?  And  what,  moreover,  was  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  desire  to  support  their  writings  and  tenets 
by  the  authority  of  a  name,  and  should  ascribe  them  to  Matthew,  or  even 
to  all  the  Apostles  ? 

§  10. 

Matthew  wished  to  be  understood  in  the  country,  which,  in  particular, 
he  intended  should  be  acted  upon  by  his  Gospel ;  hence  it  is  not  super- 
fluous, in  forming  a  judgment  in  regard  to  his  situation  as  an  author,  to 
endeavor  to  get  correct  ideas  of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country.  According  to  some,  the  Greek  had  then  made 
considerable  advances  by  the  side  of  the  national  language  ;l  but  if  we 
should  listen  to  others,  we  might  doubt  whether  any  person  in  Palestine 
understood  Greek ;  whether  Peter,  John,  James,  Jude,  or  even  Matthew, 
were  acquainted  with  this  language,  as  we  might  certainly  expect  a 
man  to  be  who  was  engaged  in  collecting  customs.9  If,  however,  we 
cast  a  glance  at  the  changes  which  occurred  in  those  countries,  we  shall 
come  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 

By  the  conquest  of  the  Macedonians  the  condition  of  Asia  underwent 
many  alterations  in  opinion,  manners,  science,  and  language,  the  history 
of  which  will  never  be  fully  unfolded  for  want  of  documents.  What 
I  here  say  respecting  the  changes  in  language,  has  reference  particu- 
larly to  Palestine. 

"  What  (are  the  words  of  an  ancient  writer)  is  the  meaning  of  Greek 
cities  in  barbarous  countries,  and  the  Macedonian  language  among  In- 
dians and  Persians  ?"3  Even  in  Media  the  Macedonians  had  built  Greek 
cities.4   On  the  Tigris,  Seleucia  was  mostly  inhabited  by  Greeks  ;5 


1  The  writers  on  this  Gubject  have  been  specified  by  Kuiaoel,in  Fabric.  Bilioth. 
Grwc.  Ed.  Harles.  T.  IV.  L.  IV.  c.  7.  p.  760.  To  these  add  "Dominici  Dioditi  J. 
C.  Neapolitani  de  Christo  Grace  loquente."  8vo.  Neapoli,  1767.  I  could  not  ob- 
tain tbia  work  even  in  Naples.  "  Fr.  Gail.  Schubert.  Dissert,  qua  in  termonem, 
quo  Evangel.  Matthtei  conscriptum  fuerit,  inqairitar."  Gutting.  1810. 

2  Giambernado  de  Rossi, "Delia  lingua  propria  di  Christo,"  «fcc.  Parma.  8vo. 
1772.  This  work  is  particularly  directed  against  Diodati.  The  celebrated  au- 
thor sometimes  confounds  different  periods,  often  uses  poor  weapons,  but  is  a 
Btout  combatant. 

3  Seneca,  De  Consolat.  ad  Helviam,c.  6. 

4  Biol  o*«  mrf  'ElXrjvtits  nUttt  tniopena  run*  MaxiSovutv  sV  ry  Afytyt.  Strabo. 
L  XI.  p.  524.  2d  ed.  Cassubon. 

*  Job.  Ant.  L.  XVIII.  c,  9.  n.  8.  Oixovoi  Se  avti/v  (Heltintutv)  iroiXol  rtur 
MnxtSovtov,  *ol  nhTtarot  '  EIXtjtk.  Dio  Cass.  L.  XL.  p.  128  and  130.  ed.  1800. 
JEtAii*ua  xltXorov  to  'ElArpixov  *al  vvv  f%ov9u. 
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and  so  likewise,  to  the  south-east,  the  magnificent  Ctesiphon,1  and  to 
the  north-west.  Siltacc.2  Babylon  became  Macedonian  ;  in  its  suburbs 
lived  Greeks  and  Macedonians.3  Up  the  Euphrates  from  thence  lay 
Nicephorium,  a  Greek  city,  which  was  surrounded  by  other  Greek 
cities  ;4  and  further  on,  in  Mesopotamia,  was  Carrhae,  a  colony  of  the 
Macedonians.5  But,  not  lo  cuter  into  detail,  wo  refer  the  reader  to 
Appian  for  a  long  catalogue  of  cities  in  further  and  hither  Syria  which 
were  denominated  Greek.6  Tigranes,  the  Armenian,  in  his  march 
through  Syria  to  Phoenicia,  destroyed  no  less  than  twelve  Greek  cities.7 
Between  Syria  and  Babylonia  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  on 
which  are  found  more  Greek  than  Palmyrene  inscriptions.*  Even  some  in 
the  Palmyrene  character  are  yet  in  the  Greek  language.9  In  hither  Syria, 
on  the  boundaries  of  Palestine,  and  in  Palestine  itself,  the  Greeks  es- 
tablished themselves  in  greater  numbers,  as  was  natural  from  the  situa- 
tion and  vicinity  of  these  regions.  The  many  commotions  which  oc- 
curred here  promoted  such  settlements.  The  Ptolemies  and  Seleucid« 
had  a  long  contest  for  the  possession  of  these  countries ;  both  parties 
introduced  Greeks,  made  them  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
and  stationed  them  there  as  garrisons. 

Antioch,  the  capital  of  hither  Syria,  inclose  connexion  with  Pales- 
tine, was  peopled  by  its  founder  with  Greeks  and  Macedonians,10  and 
acquired  the  fame  of  Greek  refinement  and  science."  Macedonians 
and  Greeks,  as  well  as  Jews,  were  introduced  as  inhabitants,  not 
only  into  Antioch,  but  into  several  cities  of  Lower  Syria,  if  r/}  xdrw 

t  Josephus,  Ibid.  n.  9.  Krtjauf^rra  ....  noXtv'Elltjyidu. 

*  Pliny,  H.  N.  L.  VI.  e.  31.  "  Oppidam  ejus  SitUce  Grecorum  :  ab  ortu 
eat."  It  abould  be  thus  pointed:  "Oppiduin  ejus  SitUce  Gr»coruui :  ab  ortu 
est  SabbaU;  ab  occaau  autem  Antiochia." 

3  Plio.  H.  N.  L.  VI.  c.  30.   »  Babylonia  libera  hodie  ac  sui  juris, 

Macedonuoique  moris."  Joseph  as  Antiq.  XIII.  c.  5.  n.  11.  xai  yo^  ot  ravrfl 
xarotxovrrte  "ElXrp'ti  nal  Jtfaxiduvte.  n.  x.  I. 

*  Dio  Csss.  L.  XL.  p.  126.  Ed.  Wechel.  'O  Apdoeoc  rd  re  (f^ovpta  nal  rde 
*6kte  rde  'EiX^viSag  futUaxa,  rde  re  ailae  xai  rd  NuappoQutv  tvrofuufUror 
7i  poo  fxoiTjoaro. 

*  Dio  L.  XXXVII.  p.  31.  KappaZoi,  Maxiduvwv  t$  anoutot  owes. 

«  Appian.  De  Reb.  Syriac.  c.  LVII.  T.  I.  p.  622,  23.  Ed.  Schweigh. 
?  Strabo  L.  XI.  near  the  end. 

8  Rob.  Wood,  in  "  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tsdmor  in  the  deaert," 
(London,  1753.  fol.)  cites  26  Greek  inscriptions  and  only  13  Palmyrene.  Corn, 
le  Brun,  also,  in  "  Voyage  au  Levant,"  (Paris,  1714.)  gives  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tions from  the  origin*!  English  account,  p.  345—66. 

9  Bnrthelemy,  "  Reflexions  sur  I'  alphabet  etaur  la  langoe,  dont  on  so  servoit 
autrefois  a.  Palmyre,"  in  the  44  Memoires  de  1'  Academic  des  Inscript.  et  Belles 
Lettres."  T.  XLV.  8vo.  p.  179  seq. 

10  Joe.  Antiq.  L.  XII.  c.  3.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  VII.  c.  3.  n.  3. 

11  Cicero  pro  Archie  poela,  c.  3.  Archias  was  born  at  Antioch,  "  loco  nobili, 
celebri  quondam  nrbe  etcopiosa,  atque  eruditissimis  hominibus,  liberaliseimisque 
stud  its  affluent!,"  Ac. 

^  iS  Jos.  Ant.  L^XII.  c.  3.  Kal  ydp  Siltvnos  6  Ntndrup,  tr  cut  ¥*rto*  noXtatv 
ir  if/  'jiotq.  nal  rjf  xdtuj  2iylf  .  .  .  .  roit  ivouuofhuow  iwxlpov*  inlttt^t  Mmx- 
idoct  nal  EkXtjUtv  ....  rovs'Iov&aJovc. 
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Even  still  more  ancient  cities,  such  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  were 
treated  differently  and  were  more  independent  on  account  of  their  im- 
portance, yielded  to  Greek  influence  and  changed  their  language. 
When  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  empire  had  established  their  supremacy 
in  these  countries,  they  ordered  the  edicts  which  they  issued  at  Tyre  to 
be  posted  in  the  public  places  in  two  languages,  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek,  so  that  all  could  read  them1.  The  case  was  the  same  at  Sidon ; 
it  was  necessary  that  a  Roman  edict  should  be  published  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.9  A  general  order  to  the  cities  of  Sidon,  Tyre 
and  Ascalon,  contains  the  same  clause  :  This  order  is  to  be  put  up  in 
the  temples  in  Latin  and  Greek.3  In  these  edicts,  as  was  natural,  ref- 
erence was  had  both  to  the  language  of  the  lawgiver  and  that  of  those 
who  were  to  obey.  As  to  Sidon,  there  is  preserved  on  a  marble  a  decree 
of  the  city,  worded  in  the  Greek  language,  which  was  past  about  144 — 
47  years  B.  C,  in  honor  of  the  commander  of  the  body-guard  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor.*  Ascalon  is  particularly  deserving  of  our  notice,  as,  being 
situated  in  Palestine,  it  was  at  different  periods  a  component  part  of 
the  Jewish  state.  At  this  time  it  produced  men  distinguished  in  Greek 
science,  as  philosophers,  historians,  and  grammarians.  Such  was  the 
fortune  of  the  principal  cities. 

A  relic  of  ancient  Berytus  attests  the  same  respecting  that  city.  East 
of  the  present  site  there  still  remains  the  colonnade  of  a  temple  which 
was  served  by  Greek  priests,  who  were  mendicants ;  for  there  were 
such  even  in  Pagan  antiquity.  The  following  pretty  inscription  solic- 
ited the  charity  of  visitors:  Tt($  xov  nyootoi>to<;  co-fW,"  tuvoiag  cui 
oaq.tjs  iktyxoi  t)  ttjjoooi/'*?  yivttai'  didou  nyoOvftwg  o  nag*'-/ng%  ij  /urj 
didov  '  nuya  ydy  to  fiixyov  yivticu  nXr^r^  yatjig.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  date  with  precision,  but  the  form  of  the  2,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented, refers  it  at  least  to  the  first  century.6 

The  heights  of  Lebanon  yet  contain  ancient  structures  with  Greek 
inscriptions.  One  of  them  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius : 
ATIVKPA1VPI  TJBEPJSl/  KAATAiSll  KA12API  £E- 
BA2TSUJCAI  &,c7  

1  Jog.  Ant.  L.  XIV.c.  12.  n.  5.  "Iy'  alrd  (Sutrayfta)  tie  tde  Srjftooiove  «Vrw|- 
ijxt  Silrove  yQOftftaoi  'Ptufmatote  *aH%  Elhjvutoie,  iv  im<potvi<rcdTu>  fpjTt  avro 
yeypafiftlvovj  otio>$  i-tto  rrdvrujv  dvaytvtuomo&cu  Sm'/OtTcu. 

3  Jos.  Ant.  L.  XVI.  e.  10.  n.  2. )  BovXo/xtu  9i  naX  'BlXrjvwrl  oai  'Ftofutiorl  iv 
Silxef  %al*ji  rovro  dvari&rjva*. 

3  Jos.  Ant.  L.  XIV.  o.  10.  n.  3. 

4  "  Voyage  da  Paul  Lucas  dans  la  Greece,  1'Asie  minenre,  et  l'Afrique."  T. 
II.  (The  2d  Voyage).  The  decree  of  the  city  is  at  the  end  of  the  2d  Vol.  "  In- 
scription* trouvtas  a  Seide,  N.  5."  Ptolemy  Philometor  married  Cleopatra, 
hie  sister,  banished  Demetrius  8oter  and  Alexander  from  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  then  assumed  the  crown  of  Ejrypt  and  Syria.  (I.  Maccab.  XI.  8—13.) 
The  inscription  I  read  thus :  7f  noXte  %A$ia*  Japodirov,  Kpijra,  rbv 
ao)ftaro<pvXatta,  not  «rl  rije  ?r6lt<oe  d^etije  i'vexsv,  mi  tovoiite  t//«  tie  (laatlfa 
nxoUfuuov  nal  paaiXtooav  Kltorxdryav ,  tijv  dbihfip,  dtove  <PUoftt}TOftae,  xai 
xixva  avxuiv,  ttai  rije  lie  airrp  ttt^ytoiae. 

5  Stephen  us  De  Urbibus.  V.  Awdhav. 

6  Maundrell,  18th  Marsh. 

T  Otto  Friedr.  v.  Richter,  «  WallfUirten  im  Morgenlande,"  1822.  p.  103,  at 
Kalaat  Fakra. 
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The  Jews  did  indeed,  when  they  were  oppressed  beyond  endurance 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  maintain  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  with  arms  in  their  hands,  through  the  valor  of  their  Asmoniean 
leaders,  uninfluenced  by  the  language  aud  manners  of  the  Greeks ;  but 
many  cities,  which  had  been  torn  by  the  Syrian  kings  from  the  Jewish 
state  and  had  meanwhile  been  peopled  by  them  with  other  inhabitants, 
they  were  unable  to  retake. 

This  glory  was  left  for  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  the  first  of  the 
Asmoncans  who  assumed  the  royal  dignity.  At  the  death  of  the  latter 
they  were  all,  together  with  several  others,  subjected  to  the  Jewish  sway, 
or,  in  case  the  inhabitants  would  not  embrace  Judaism,  destroyed.1 
This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  continue  long. 

When  Pompey,  returning  from  his  expedition  against  Mithridates, 
led  his  legions  through  Syria,  he  took  advantage  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Jewish  princes,  to  render  Palestine  dependent  on  the  Ro- 
mans. On  this  occasion  he  took  away  again  from  the  Jews  the  cities 
which  they  had  recovered  from  the  Syrian  kings,  and  ordered  those 
which  had  been  destroyed  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
former  to  be  restored  to  their  previous  inhabitants.  Such  wercGadara, 
Hippos,  Scythopolis,  Pella,  Dios,  Samaria,  Marissa,  Azotus,  Jamnia, 
Arethusa,  Gaza,  Joppa,  Dora,  and  Strato's  Tower.*  Accordingly 
Samaria,  Azotus.  Scythopolis,  Anthedon,  Raphia,  Dora,  Marissa  and 
Gaza  were  speedily  rebuilt  3  Probably  they  were  all  inhabited,  if  not 
wholly,  at  least  in  part,  by  Greeks,  or  Syrians  who  spoke  Greek. 

Of  some  of  them  we  can  assert  this  positively.  Dora,  once  a  city  of 
Galilee,  afterwards  denied  the  Jews  the  right  of  citizenship.  Claudius 
decided  the  controversy,  and  adjudged  to  the  Jews  an  equal  right  of  cit- 
izenship with  the  Greeks*  Gadara  and  Hippos,  east  of  Galilee,  be- 
came completely  Greek  cities;5  the  former  could  even  boast  of  men 
of  eminence  in  Greek  science.6  In  the  heart  of  Palestine,  between 
Galilee  and  Judea,  and  once  belonging  to  the  former,  was  Bethshan, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Scythopolis.7  The  Greeks  who  dwelt  here,  after 
changing  the  name  of  the  city,  referred  its  origin  to  Bacchus,  in  the 
times  of  Greek  mythology,8  and  termed  themselves  on  their  coins  Ny- 
s^an-Scythopolitans.  They  have  rendered  themselves  memorable  by 
 ' 

1  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  c.  15.  n.  4. 

9  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  c.  4.  n.  4. 

3  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  c.  5.  n.  3. 

4  Jo*.  Ant.  XIX.  c.  G.  n.  3.  "En  ftirrat  xal  avfi-nohrn'to^at  rote E&tjoi. 

5  Jo*.  Ant.  XVII.  c.  11.  n.  4.  /Vda(>axa]*' I^rot'EXXtfudet uolxokie.  Comp. 
Bell.  Jud.  L.  ll.c.  G.  n.3. 

6  Strabo,  L.  XVI.  p.  759.  2d  Casaub. 

'  Bcu&otiv  occurs  without  exrdnnatinn  in  th*  AWanrlrine  version  in  Joshua 
17:  11 ;  but  in  Judges  1:  27.  Bruffofiv,  i)  tort  2*vfhj~»v  xudae  The  first  profane 
author  in  whom  we  find  ^xi'ihZv  rrohv,  is  Polybius.  (L.  V.  c.  70.  n.  4  ) 

8  Tho  fabl*  in  in  Pliny  and  Solinus.  Liebo  (Gotha  Numnria.  p.  335,  33G.)  has 
citod  it  in  illustration  of  their  coins,  which  ore  inscribed  Kvoaimv  tua>  ko2  2xv- 
&oiroh'rvjt>.  Comp.  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet  P.  I.  Vol.  111.  p.  439- 
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their  base  treachery  towards  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens.1  On  the 
southern  border  of  Judaea  we  meet  with  Gaza,  a  city  of  the  Greeks.9 

That  Joppa  did  not  continue  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
language,  may  be  inferred  from  its  fortunes.  On  account  of  its  situa- 
tion and  the  importance  of  its  harbour,  the  Alexandrian  and  Syrian 
kings  often  took  it  from  the  Jews,  and  kept  it  in  a  state  of  defence  by 
means  of  their  garrisons.3  In  the  days  of  Strabo*  the  Hellenic  fableof 
Andromeda  was  already  transplanted  here,  in  order  to  procure  the  impor- 
tance of  antiquity  for  the  place,  and  to  carry  it  back  to  times  when  Ju- 
daism did  not  exist. 

Afterwards  Herod  succeeded,  first  through  the  favor  of  Antony  and 
then  of  Augustus,  in  elevating  himself  to  the  throne  of  the  Asmoneans. 
When  he  saw  himself  firmly  seated  upon  it,  he,  and  his  sons  after  him, 
built  new  cities  in  honor  of  the  Cssars,  or  embellished  the  old,  and  in- 
troduced into  them  Greek  inhabitants.  The  greatest  and  most  magnif- 
icent was  CaBsarea,  next  to  Jerusalem  the  principal  city  of  the  country, 
and  peopled  for  the  most  part  by  Greeks.5  But  after  the  death  of  the 
king,  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse  the  Jews  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city.  Nero  subsequently  declared,  against  the  Jews, 
that  the  Greeks  should  be  masters  of  the  city.6  It  fared  worse  with  the 
Greeks  at  Tiberias ;  under  the  same  monarch,  the  Jews  fell  upon  their 
fellow-citizens,  the  Greeks,  and  completely  overpowered  them.7  So 
far  accident  has  favored  us  with  the  testimonies  of  history  in  respect  to 
the  cities  of  the  Herods.  If  the  catalogue  be  not  very  copious,  let  it 
be  considered  that  I  have  quoted  but  a  single  authority,  viz.  Josephus, 
who  never  mentions  the  Greeks  but  when  some  remarkable  occurrence 
requires  him  to  do  so. 

Respecting  other  cities,  we  can  only  make  inferences  from  circum- 
stances, or  from  the  evidence  of  numismatics.  Cssarea  by  Paneas,6  built 
by  Philip,  had  temples,  theatres,  and  coins  stamped  under  Augustus, 
Caius  Caesar,  etc.  in  the  Greek  language.  Coins  of  other  cities  may  be 
easily  found  in  Eckhel  and  Rase  he. 

Josephus  presents  us  a  long  catalogue  of  cities  on  which  the  Jews  re- 
venged themselves  for  the  cruel  treatment  which  they  had  experienced 

1  Bell.  Jud.  L.  II.  c.  18.  n  3.  4.  Vita  Jose  phi  c.6.  The  Scytliopotiians  cal- 
led upon  the  Jews  who  dwelt  with  them  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  city  againat 
their  mutinous  countrymen.  They  took  a r ma  and  were  victorious;  but  were 
attacked  unawares  by  the  Scythopolitans  and  slaughtered  in  requital.  The  latter 
were  Greeks,  as  is  stated  in  a  long  speech  in  Bell.  Jud.  L.  VII.  c.  8.  p.  429. 

8  Jos.  Ant.  L.  XVII.  c.  11.  n.  4.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  II.  c.  6.  n.  3. 

3  Dind.  Sic.  L.  XIX.  c.  59.  and  93.  1  Maccnb.  10:  75.  12:  33,  34.  13:  11.  14: 
34.  2  Maccnb.  12:  3.  Joeeph.  Ant.  L.  XIII.  c.  9.  n.  2.  XIV.  c.  10.  n.  22. 

4  Strabo,  L.  XVI.  p.  759.    Also  Pliny,  Mela,  and  Solinua. 

5  Bell.  Jud.  L.  III.  c  9.  Katod(ft%av  fttyiorijv  tjJV  Si'JovSat'ae  ttu/uv,  xal  t6 
itUw  iff  'EUjvu/v  ivowftivrp.    Comp.  L.  II.  c.  13.  n  7. 

«  Bell.  Jud  L.  H.  o.  14.  u  4.   Kal  oi  Kaioa^ioiv'EXXijyt^,  vixfanvte  jropcl 

7  Vita  Josephi  c.  12,  where  it  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  slew  tidvrasxoii  (v- 
ontovyrae  "EXXtpae. 

8  The  cavern  in  which  the  Jordan  rises  is  called  Ilavtiov,  Pan's  cavern,  for  it 
was  dedicated  to  Pan  and  the  nymphs,  as  is  shown  by  the  Greek  inscriptions  on 
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at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  in  Cjesarea.1  It  is  natural  to  suppose  they 
were  Greek  cities  which  were  lo  atone  for  the  offences  of  the  Greeks  in 
Caesarea.  Among  them  are  some  which  we  have  just  named  as  Greek 
cities  :  Gadara,  Hippos,  Scythopolis,  Askalon,  Gaza  ;  and  hence  we  see 
clearly  what  kind  of  cities  are  intended.  True,  in  this  passage  the  his- 
torian does  not  call  the  inhabitants  of  Cresarea  Greeks,  as  elsewhere,  but 
Syrians ;  and  the  cities,  Syrian  cities.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  Jo- 
sephus  carefully  distinguishes,  in  further  Syria,2  the  Greeks  and  the  Syr- 
ians, while,  on  the  contrary,  in  hither  Syria,  he  uses" /./At; r  and  2uyog 
interchangeably  as  synonymous  terms,  as  if  here  no  distinction  prevailed 
between  Greek  and  Syrian.3 

The  cities  which  he  names  are  the  following.  Beyond  the  Jordan 
eastward,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Pella,  Gadara,  Hippos;  on  this  side  of 
the  Jordan,  Scythopolis  ;  Kedasa,  on  the  boundary  between  the  Tyrian 
and  Galilean  districts;  along  the  sea-coast,  Ptolemais; Gaba,  Caesarea, 
Askalon,  Gaza,  Anthedon  ;  in  the  interior,  Sebaste.  The  first  six  are 
cities  of  Decapolis.  Here  we  are  assisted  by  recent  discoveries.  Phil- 
adelphia is  still  splendid  in  its  ruins,  in  the  remains  of  its  temples  and 
other  works  of  Grecian  architecture.  Its  theatre  is  the  largest  in  Syria. 
Gerasa  surpasses  this  city,  if  not  in  magnificence,  yet  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  edifices  ;  of  temples  and  palaces,  mostly  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, two  theatres,  naumachitB  and  baths.  All  ics  ruins  give  evidence 
of  Grecian  manners,  as  do  also  the  fragments  of  inscriptions  occurring 
in  that  language.4 

The  case  is  the  same  as  to  the  provinces  of  Auranitis  and  Trachon~ 
itis,  whicli  at  the  time  of  our  Savior  were  under  Jewish  rulers,  Herod 
and  his  son  Philip.  The  traveller  often  meets  with  deserted  cities,  and 
in  most  places  dilapidated  structures  of  ancient  art,  Greek  inscriptions 
on  temples,  palaces,  gates,  water-works,  and  sepulchres.  Those  the  date 
of  which  can  be  determined,  belong  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  or  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines.    Those  of  the  latter  date  are  most  numerous.4 

the  rocks  without.  Sctzen  in  Zach's  Monatlil.  Corresp.  Octob.  1808.  p.  343. 
Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  Journal  of  a  tour  from  Damascus  in  the  countries 
of  the  Ltbanus  and  Antilibanus,  p.  3D. 

1  Job.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  II.  c.  13. 

2  Jos.  Antiq.  L.  XVIII.  c.  <).  n.  rj.  and  0. 

3  Bell.  Jud.  L.  II.  c.  ]3.  n  7.  Comp.  withe.  14.  n.4.  Vita  Jowphi  c.  II.  Antiq. 
L.  XVII.  c.  5.  n.  7.    Histoiro  de  TAcademie  des  loscript.  etBell.  Lettre«,T.  II. 

.    p.  170, 171,  in  8vo. 

*  The  inscription  on  a  broken  column  of  a  public  edifico  at  Gernsa,  very  in- 
accurately copied  in  Buckingham's  "  Travels  in  Palestine,''  Ch.  XXI.  p.  378, 
I  should  correct  in  pnrt,  nt  least,  thus  :  trri  .  .  .  .  to?  /mya).oiTQ(7reoTtlTov  .  .  . 
xeti  ap/ovTos  iyiviro  to  i'pyov  Tor  i/uftulov.  Another  at  Suf .  distant  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  Grrasa,  I  read  thus:  'y/yath't  riffi  ....  Ju aytov  naX  i&vittu  rjfHui, 
KaltfioH,dpfyai,t,o7,  Jrj^Tpiov  rrtudavtov  .  .  .  .  "JyQioe  drrtkti&t^os  TOr  flut- 
fiuv  avt&ijxtv  xar  ti'Xftv  XiHtijiavTi,  .  .  . 

5  Soetzen  collected  GO  inscriptions,  and  among  them  only  one  in  Palroyrene 
characters,  the  rest  in  Greek.  Unfortunately  they  were  all  lost.  Zach  "  Mon- 
athl.  Correspond."  May  180G.  p.  313.  Those  procured  by  Bnrrkhnrdt  ore  well 
known.  "Journal  of  an  excursion  into  the  Haouran  in  1810."  and  "Journal  of 
a  tour  from  Damascus  into  the  Haouran  in  1812,"  in  his  Travels  in  Syria." 
Some  which  escaped  Burckhardt  may  be  found  in  Otto  Fried  von  Rich  tar 'a 
"Wallfahrten  im  Morgenlande.'  p  554-562 
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These  are,  indeed,  later  than  the  times  of  the  Apostles;  but  a  country 
does  not  change  its  language  in  from  twenty  to  fifty  years;  and  such  a 
prevalence  of  Hellenism  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  that 
the  Greeks  had  been  settled  here  for  several  generations. 

The  names  Auranitis  and  Trachonitis  remind  us  of  Abilene,  the  te- 
trarcbate  of  Lysanias.  On  an  eminence  between  Damascus  and  Baal- 
bec,  called  Nebi-Abel,  stands  a  Doric  temple.  Within  is  a  metrical 
inscription  in  Greek,  which  declares  the  fame  of  the  architect,  the 
name  of  the  foundress,  and  the  year  of  the  government  of  Lysanias, 
tetrarch  of  Abilene,  and  serves  to  determine  the  date  of  its  erection.1 

According  to  these  appearances,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Israelites  was  sprinkled  over  on  the 
north  with  Greek  villages  and  cities,  and  on  the  south  was  mostly  occu- 
pied by  free  cities  of  a  Greek  character,  surrounded  by  their  territories, 
Pbiladelphene,  Gerasene,  Gadaritis,  Hippene,  which  were  under  Roman 
protection.  On  the  opposite  side,  a  chain  of  cities  extended  from  Anti- 
och  downward,  along  the  Syrian,  Phoenician,  and  Jewish  coast,  as  far  as 
the  Egyptiau  frontier,  in  which  Greek,  if  not  the  sole,  was  the  pre- 
vailing language.  The  country  between  these  two  sides,  comprising 
the  districts  of  Galilee  and  Judea,  in  spite  of  its  desire  to  the  contrary, 
was  never  able  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  Greeks  and  with 
their  language ;  so  much  the  less,  as  under  Herod  several  cities  on 
the  coast,  Joppa,  Askalon,  Gaza,  Anihedon,  and  Ca?sarea  always,  be- 
longed to  the  Jewish  territory ;  and  in  the  interior,  besides  Scythopolis, 
there  arose  important  cities,  as  Sebaste,  Tiberias,  Cssarea  by  Panias, 
which  were  inhabited  more  or  less  by  those  who  spoke  Greek.  True, 
the  Greeks  did  not  succeed  in  supplanting  the  native  tongue ;  but  it 
maintained  a  respectable  rank  by  its  side,  and,  favored  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  period,  gradually  extended  and  established  its  dominion. 

From  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  opposition  to  the  inroads  of  the  Greeks 
into  the  interior  was  suppressed.  Not  only  were  the  barriers  broken 
down,  but  the  Greeks  were  even  the  favored  party.  They  became 
still  more  so  under  Herod  the  first,  who  did  not  conceal  from  the  Jews 
that  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  Greeks.9  Nor  did  he  stop  with  this 
confession,  but  by  costly  establishments  evinced  that  it  was  his  purpose 
to  Hellenize  the  Jews. 

He  erected  at  Csesarea  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre  ;3  at  Jericho  a 
stadium,  amphitheatre  and  theatre;4  a  stadium  and  amphitheatre  under 
the  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  and  finally  a  theatre  within  its  very  limits.5 
The  enormous  appropriations  for  this  species  of  edifices,  particularly 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  Jericho,  and  even  at  Jerusalem,  shows 


1  Pococke,  Deacript.  of  the  East.  Vol  II.  Chnp.  7.  §  177. 

9  "Etttpt  rtUov  ?/  'IovZaiots  ottuius  i'xuv  ouoXoyotptvoi.  Jo*  Ant.  XIX.  c.  7. 
n.  3. 

3  Joe.  Ant.  XV.  c.  9.  p.  773.  Comp.  XVI.  c.  5. 

*  Bell.  Jud.  L.  I.  c.  33.  n.  G.  8.  p.  141. 2.  Antiq  XVII.  c.  6.  n.  5.  L.  XVII.  c. 
6.  n.  3.  p.  844. 

i>  Bell.  Jod.  L.  II.  c.  3.  n.  1.   Antiq.  XV.  c.  8.  p.  766.    9iaT?ov  iv  'IiqoooIv- 
pon  yxoSoprioe.   Comp.  Eiehhom,  De  Judesorum  re  ecenicA.  Comment.  6oc 
R.  Scient.  Gotttng.  Recentior  Vol.  II.  Claw.  Antiq  p.  10—13. 
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how  determined  he  was  to  accustom  the  Jews  to  the  Greek  drama  and 
to  the  sanguinary  diversions  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  to  what  degree  the  subsequent  Roman  govern- 
ment, administered  by  the  procurators  and  praMors  of  Syria,  (the  for- 
mer under  the  control  of  the  latter,)  contributed  to,  or"  retarded  the 
adoption  of  the  Greek  language.  This  inquiry  may  be  proposed  as  fol- 
lows: What  language  did  the  praetors  of  Sjria  and  the  governors  of  Ju- 
dea.  Vilellius,  Petronius,  Pilate,  use  when  sitting  in  judgment  or  ad- 
dressing the  assembled  people  ? 

Formerly  it  had  been  customary  for  the  Roman  governors  to  speak 
only  their  own  language  ;  and  this  even  where  it  was  not  understood,  as 
in  Greece  and  Asia.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  however,  the  ancient 
custom  was  so  far  laid  aside,  that,  as  a  contemporary  declares,  the 
place  in  which  the  senate  assembled  at  Rome  resounded  even  to  deafen- 
ing with  Greek  debates.1  Where  formerly  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Greeks  were  heard  only  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  their 
requests  answered  in  the  same  way,-'  a  Roman  emperor  now  harangued 
them  at  length  in  the  Greek  language.3 

When  they  sat  in  judgment,  they  frequently  dispensed  Roman  law  in 
Greek  words.  Tiberius  having  made  an  exception  in  this  matter,  and 
refused  to  receive  the  testimony  of  a  centurion  in  the  Greek  language, 
the  historian  observes  that  the  emperor  was  not  consistent  in  this;  for 
in  the  same  court  he  had  conducted  many  examinations  and  had  pro- 
nounced many  decisions,  in  this  language.  The  judgments  of  Claudi- 
us wereoflcn  interspersed  with  verses  of  Homer,4  and  he  was  frequently 
annoyed  by  the  impudence  of  the  Greeks. 3  When  Nero  first  engaged 
in  public  affairs,  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Bononians,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Rhodians  and  Ilienses,  before  the  Consul;  for  the  first  in  Latin,  and 
for  the  others  in  Greek.0 

If  the  emperors  themselves  in  Rome  administered  justice  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  provinces  in  the  Greek  language,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Greeks,  which  were  brought  forward  by  their  ambassadors,  wercdiscusscd 
in  Greek  in  the  senate  and  before  the  Consuls,  we  may  easily  infer  what 
was  the  procedure  of  the  Romans  in  Greece  and  Asia. 

We  are  not  without  examples  on  this  point.  Cicero  spoke  in  a  Greek 
senate  at  Syracuse  in  the  Greek  language,  as  Verres  reproached  him.7 

1  Valcr.  MsxTl.  II  c.  2.  n  3- 

2  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Alt.  L.  VII  c.  14. 

3  Sueton.  Claudius,  c.  42.  II«  made  a  buijjIo  exception  in  respect  to  ambas- 
sadors who  were  of  Roman  extraction  and  had  sottled  in  the  provinces.  To 
them  he  spoke  in  Latin  and  required  n  reply  in  Latin.  Dio  Cuss.  L.  LX.  p.  676. 
od.  Wechel.  1606.  Sueton  Claud,  c.  16. 

*  Dio  Cass.  1 4.  LVII.p  612.  Wechet.  and  Rob.  Steph.  p.  41i>.  Suetonius 
limits  it  only  thus  much  :  Sormone  Gra?co  ....  non  tunten  usqueqnaque  usug 
eat.  Abstinuit  maxima  in  mmatn."  Tiber,  c  71.  Whenever  lie  made  use  of 
the  Latin  language  he  took  pnitiH  to  spenk  and  write  it  with  purity.  Dio  L.  LVII. 
p.  613.  Wech.  and  Rob.  Steph.  p.  420.  Comp.  Sueton  Dc  illuslr.  grammat.  c. 
22 

5  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  42. 

6  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  15. 

7  Sueton.  Nero.  c.  7.  Comp.  Seneca,  Controv.  L.  IV.  p.  291.  Bipont. 

*  Cicero,  in  Verrem  L.  IV.  e.  66. 
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Yet  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  done  any  thing  in  his  capacity 
of  ambassador  which  he  could  not  justify  by  other  facts.  P.  Crassus, 
who,  as  proconsul,  was  commissioned  to  make  war  against  Aristonicus 
in  Asia,  went  so  far  as  to  make  replies  and  issue  commands  to  each  of 
the  Grecian  tribes  in  its  own  dialect,  according  as  he  was  addressed  ; 
to  the  Ionians  in  Ionic,  to  the  iEolians  in  iEolic.1  Augustus,  as  con- 
queror and  sovereign,  addressed  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  Greek.9 
By  Greek  eloquence  Mucianus  induced  the  people  of  Antioch  to  de- 
clare for  Vespasian.3  The  Greek  even  seems  to  have  been  the  court 
language  of  the  proconsuls  in  Asia  and  Syria.4 

Once  more  then :  What  language  was  used  by  the  procurators  of 
Palestine,  Pilate,  Porcius  Festus,  when  they  sat  in  judgment?  and  by 
the  prsetors  of  Syria,  Petronius,  Vitellius,  when,  as  often  happened,  they 
addressed  the  people?  That  the  Romans  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  made 
use  of  the  Greek  language,  we  know  from  the  preceding  evidence ;  and 
that  an  interpreter  was  employed  by  them  in  Palestine,  we  find  no  evi- 
dence either  in  Josephus  or  the  sacred  books. 

As  respects  the  people,  the  higher  classes  could  hardly  do  without  this 
language  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  circumstances  of  society ; 
but  with  the  multitude,  the  knowledge  of  it  depended  on  accident,  the 
sphere  of  life  in  which  each  was  placed,  and  his  employment.  "Few  of 
my  countrymen,"  says  Josephus,  at  the  end  of  his  Archaeology,  "  could 
have  composed  this  work  in  the  Greek  language,  for  want  of  a  gram- 
matical acquaintance  with  it;  in  which  I  can  boast  myself  superior  to 
others,  although,  from  the  established  customs  of  my  country,  I  myself 
do  not  speak  it  well.  For  among  us  the  knowledge  of  foreign  langua- 
ges, and  nicety  and  elegance  in  pronouncing  them,  are  considered  vulgar, 
Inasmuch  as  freemen  of  low  condition  and  even  menials  may,  if  they 
please,  acquire  them.  We  consider  those  only  learned  who  are  skilled 
in  our  law  and  can  expound  the  sacred  books." 

A  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language  and  the  religious  documents, 
was  therefore  the  object  of  the  higher  Jewish  education.  There  were 
even  no  places  of  instruction  for  the  existing  popular  dialect,  the  Ara- 
maean. The  Greek  was  neglected  in  the  same  manner.  The  Jews  un- 
derstood it,  but  not  grammatically.  They  learned  it  by  conversation 
and  intercourse ;  and  in  this  way  it  was  acquired  by  the  lower  orders, 
who  were  not  in  a  situation  to  receive  instruction,  had  it  been  provided. 

The  religious  authorities  were  so  far  from  being  any  longer  opposed 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language,  that  they  esteemed  and  reverenced 
it  above  every  other  language.  Writings  composed  in  it  were  reckoned 
among  the  works  of  Jewish  learning;  and  its  use  was  allowed  even  in 
judicial  cases  in  which  religion  was  concerned.  So  we  are  informed  by 
the  oldest  and  most  to  be  relied  on  of  the  Talmud ic  records,  viz.  the 
Mishna;  for  I  am  not  inclined  to  regard  all  the  dreams  of  the  later 
Jews. 

44  The  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  compose  books  in  all  languages ; 

1  Valer.  Max.  L.  VII.  c.  7.  n.  G. 

*  Dio.  Caw.  L.  LI.  p.  454.  Wech.  and  R  St*ph.  p.  307. 

s  Tacit.  Hist.  L.  II.  c.  80. 

4  Seneca,  Ep.  XII.  De  ira,  L  li  e.  5 
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they  shall  only  be  allowed  iotcriic  them  in  the  Greth  language."  This 
is  a  declaration  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  ihe  son  of  Gamaliel,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  statute.1 

A  bill  of  divorce  might  be  either  in  Greek  or  Hebrew  (if  desired,  in 
both  languages),  and  signed  by  the  witnesses  in  Greek  or  Utbrew.  It 
was  equally  valid,  whichsoever  language  was  used.2  Yet  in  this  matter 
the  Jews  were  extremely  scrupulous,  and  allowed  absolutely  no  inter- 
ference in  it  on  the  part  of  any  court  not  Jewish.  They  likewise 
would  not  regard  any  witness  as  competent  in  such  a  case,  unless  he 
were  of  their  own  nation/1  So  indulgent  had  they  become  in  a  legal 
matter  pertaiuing  to  religious  or  Mosaic  casuistry. 

The  earliest  prohibition  of  the  Greek  occurred  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Jewish  state,  when  Titus  distressed  Jerusalem.  In  the  war  of  Ves- 
pasian the  bridegroom's  wreath  and  the  cymbals  were  abolished  by  a  pub- 
lic edict and  in  the  war  of  Titus  the  use  of  the  bride's  wreath  was  pro- 
hibited, and  fathers  were  forbidden  henceforth  to  permit  their  sons  to 
learn  Greek.* 

From  this  prohibition  we  might  explain,  were  it  necessary,  why  Jo- 
sephus,  when  deputed  by  Titus  to  persuade  the  besieged  to  less  despe- 
rate measures,  addressed  them  in  their  native  language,  xij  narp/oj 
yXuoori  and  'AftoaftW.  (Bell.  Jud.  L.  V.  c.  9.  n.  ii.  L.  VI.  c.  2.  n.  J.') 
But  even  had  there  been  no  such  prohibition,  there  was  in  the  old  an- 
cestral sounds  an  evidence  of  like  extraction  and  like  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  country,  and  hence  an  inducement  to  confidence.  So  Titus 
thought  ;5  and  how  then  can  it  be  considered  as  proof  of  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  ? 

I  must  mention  another  circumstance.  When  the  revolters,  in  the 
last  decisive  moments,  became  apparently  somewhat  more  submissive, 
they  requested  a  conference  with  Titus.  He  had  never  yet  appeared 
in  person  in  any  negotiation.  He  approached,  ordered  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  had  an  interpreter  at  his  side,  (omp 
»>  texfiriptoir  jov  xpuiriv,  as  Josephus  adds,)  and  himself  commenced 

the  conference.6    Here  he  spoke  through  an  interpreter.    Was  this  in- 

—  —  —  ■  -      —    —       —  —  —  . —  . 

1  Misc.hn  Troct.  Megill.  c  1.  n.  S.  c^tca  -ner*  Vjt*Vea  -p  -panes  -pi 
:  IVST'  *aS-5*SJ  *.*vr»H  kV  According  to  R.  B.  Miiirnon  nnd  Obndiah  of 
Bartenora,  the  nsVrr  or  observance  wos  in  conformity  with  R.  Simeon's  decision. 
Comp.  c.  II.  n.  1,  where  the  two  R;ibbins  assert  it  to  be  indifferent  whether  the 
Megillah  be  read  in  Cbaldee  or  Greek.  TIium  the  objection  of  a  learned  man  ia 
removed,  who  maintains  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  established  custom  for  a 
Jew  of  Palestine  (Matthew)  to  have  wirttcn  a  book  in  the  Greek  language  (Ber- 
thold,  Hist.  Einleit.  in  die  Schriften  des  A.  und  N.  T.  III.  Th.  $  320.  p.  1176.) 
The  passage  to  which  he  refers  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Proem,  n.  2.)  relates  only  to  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  expressing  himself  accurately  according  to  the  idiom  of 
a  foreign  language  ;  for  Josephus  wished  not  merely  to  write  Greek,  but  to  write 
it  elegantly.  (Ant.  L.  XVI.  at  the  beginning  ) 

*  Mischn.  Tr.  Gitin.  c.  9.  n.  8.     viyi  r*:*."  r'r*  v-tyi  ri-2J  'crss 

t  ->w        -B"!0  =r=  *:v  ins  nyr  —27  irs       r*-2*  .    Compare  with  this 
the  preceding  sections  in  the  same  chapter  of  Tr.  Gitin. 
3  Gitin.  c.  1.  n.  5. 

*  Misch.  in  Sotah.  c.  0.  n.  14.    t»V«i  r-^Vs  M-to»  V*  iiti  eitrta  Vs^ttVM 

*  Tiz*  trScvvtu  ?ro3«  opfyvlov  dovZv  avrov'e.    Bell.  Jud.  L.  V.  c.  9.  n.  2. 
«  Bell.  Jud.  L.  6.  c.  6. 
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terpreter,  then,  employed  to  translate  the  words  of  Titus  into  Hebrew  ? 
For  that  office  he  would  no  doubt  have  preferred  Josephus  himself. 
But  it  was  not  he :  if  it  had  been  he  would  have  mentioned  it,  for  he 
never  forgets  himself  in  his  history.  Neither  was  the  interpreter  pres- 
ent to  address  the  Jews  in  Hebrew,  narpito  yiwoott ;  for  Josephus 
would  have  mentioned  it.  For  what  purpose,  then,  it'  will  be  asked, 
was  the  interpreter  needed  ?  The  words  of  the  historian,  rightly  un- 
derstood, afford  an  explanation.  The  emperor  spoke  ex  mqjestate  im- 
perii, i.  e.  in  Latin,  according  to  the  old  Roman  custom.  Thus  much 
is  conveyed  by  the  words  :  ontp  %v  nxpqptov  tov  xpartiv,  this  was 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  sovereignty,  which  have  been  falsely  refer- 
red to  the  next  clause :  primus,  quod  victoris  indicium,  dieere  instituit. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  Ruffin's translation  had  been  retained,  who 
comes, at  least,  nearer  the  mark  :  4<  adhibitoqve  interprete,  quo  argumen- 
to  superior  ostendebatur.  Now  the  interpreter  translated  his  words  into 
a  more  intelligible  language,  but,  as  we  have  inferred  from  the  usual 
custom  of  Josephus,  not  into  the  Hebrew.  What  language,  then,  could 
it  have  been  ?  Moreover,  (in  confirmation,)  Titus  is  praised  for  having 
made  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  state  affairs,  and  the  Greek  in  his 
literary  recreations.1 

We  now  return  to  our  subject.  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that,  at 
the  time  when  Matthew  wrote,  the  Greek  language  held  firm  footing 
in  Palestine.  But  it  is  not  yet  perfectly  clear  from  all  these  facts  uni- 
ted, what  was  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  languages.  An  occur- 
rence in  Paul's  life  promises  us  some  light  on  this  point.  At  Jerusa- 
lem, in  an  uproar  which  arose  in  the  temple  against  him,  he  was  with 
difficulty  carried  away  to  a  place  of  safety  by  the  guard.  He  demands 
leave  to  speak  to  the  assembled  people  ;  ascends  the  stairs  and  addres- 
ses them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  (Acts  21:40.)  This  pleased  them; 
and  we  see  in  the  fact  their  predilection  for  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. The  gratification,  however,  proves  at  the  same  time  that  the  peo- 
ple might  have  been  addressed  in  another  language.  The  narrative  of 
the  historian  even  shows  that  the  assembled  multitude  expected  a  speech 
in  another  language.  "  And  he  beckoned  with  the  hand  unto  the  peo- 
ple. And  when  there  was  made  a  great  silence,  he  spake  unto  them 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  saying,  Men,  brethren  and  fathers,  hear  ye  my 
defence  which  I  make  now  unto  you.  And  when  they  heard  that  he 
spake  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  them,  they  kept  the  more  silence," 
pakXov  nuQkayov  r/ai^/av.  (Acts  21:  40—22:  2.)  It  is  plain  from  the 
narrative  that  tbey  expected  an  address  in  another  language,  and,  to 
their  gratification,  heard  a  defence  in  Hebrew.  Now  what  language 
were  they  expecting  T  The  accusation  against  Paul,  aud  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  uproar,  was  that  he  had  introduced  Greeks  into  the 
temple.  (Acts  21:  28.)  His  accusers  were  Greek  Jews  from  Ionia, 
who  had  a  short  time  before  seen  Trophimus,  the  Ephesian,  with  him. 
(Acts  21:  27 — 30.)  The  accusation  and  the  accusers  must  have  led 
the  people  to  expect  only  an  address  in  Greek.  The  case  is  the  more 
in  point  as  it  does  not  relate  to  individuals,  but  to  the  people  who  were 


1  Suidai.  V.  TtTos—rfj  /uv  Aaxiviw  tiriyotoiot  yhurn)  irobs  t«c  rcrV  notvwr 
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his  auditors,  and  the  whole  city  which  was  in  commotion.  To  judge 
from  this  occurrence,  the  language  of  the  country  had  the  predilection 
of  the  people  in  its  favor;  the  mass,  however,  though  there  may  have 
been  thousands  and  thousands  of  exceptions,  understood  Greek  like- 
\\  i^e,  more  from  circumstances  than  from  an  inclination  to  foreign  lan- 
guages and  manners.  But  it  was  on  a  feast-day  ;  a  great  number  of 
foreigners  were  present.  True ;  and  yet  the  greater  number  were  na- 
tives who  would  have  understood  Greek,  but  were  glad  to  hear  the  He- 
brew instead  of  it. 

It  may  now  appear  less  surprising  that  even  in  the  capital,  the  cen- 
tral point  of  Judaism,  there  were  peculiar  synagogues,  in  which  the 
Greeks  of  various  countries  convened  in  separate  congregations  of  con- 
siderable magnitude ;  e.  g.  the  Alexandrians,  Cyrenians,  Asiatics,  dtc. 
(Acts  6:  9.  0c  29.) 

The  Christian  sect,  too,  of  this  city  consisted  partly  of  persons  who 
spoke  Greek,  or  Hellenists,  who  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  maintain 
a  dispute  with  the  Jews.  (Acts  6: 1  seq.) 

We  arc  here  drawn  into  a  controversy,  which  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness we  must  not  avoid.  Some  have  been  desirous  of  getting  rid  of 
these  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  and  Jewish  Christians,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  Acts.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  have  been  referred  to  an 
explanation  which  had  been  long  ago  abandoned,  and  is  to  the  follow- 
ing purport :  M  Hellenists  were  only  proselytes,  who  were  always  some- 
what despised  by  the  Jews  who  belonged  to  the  twelve  tribes,  or  Hebrews 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  were  denominated  Hellenists,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  heathen  extraction."1 

At  any  rate,  however,  they  spoke  Greek  ;  the  rather  as  they  were  of 
heathen  extraction,  or  but  lately  heathen  themselves.  Who  could  ex- 
pect any  thing  else  from  natives  of  Cilicia,  and  particularly  of  Cyrene, 
Alexandria,  and  Ionia  ?  (Acts  6:9.)  The  example  of  Philo  may  be 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  Alexandrians  understood  also  something  of 
Hebrew :  but  this  must  have  been  trilling  ;  and  besides,  there  were  very 
few  so  learned  as  he  was. 

Let  us  enter  into  a  little  analysis.  What  was  a  Jew  ?  What  a  He- 
brew ?  What  was  a  Hellene?  and  what  a  Hellenist? — The  name  of 
Jew  (we  speak  of  the  times  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles,)  was  the 
common  expression  for  all  who  derived  their  origin  from  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Judah,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  might  dwell; 
(qvau  '/orduioii  Gal.  2:  15.  nuvni  xuju  rtjv  oixurutn,r.  Acts.  24: 
5,)  and  the  religion  of  this  race  of  men  {ytvo*;)  is  called  Judaism 
(  Jovddianot)  Galat.  1:  14.  Hence  the  Jews  stand  opposed  to  the  hea- 
then {tOi-ij)  Rom.  3:21).  9:  24,  &.C.  &,c,  or  to  the  principal  heathen  na- 
tion, the  Greeks  ("/  /././,.  .<?,)  Acts  18:  4.  Rom.  2:  9.  10:  J2.  1  Cor.  I: 
24.  To  be  addicted  to  Judaism  is  /oi  dutCtif  ;  a  pagan  mode  of  life, 
however,  is  tOi'txoi-;  £yv  (Gal.  2:  14,)  and  never  ' ' J£kktjv!£n».  He  who 
had  been  conv  erted  from  heathenism,  but  not  so  long  since  as  to  be  con- 

1  Dr.  Pfannkuchc,  On  the  Language  of  Pnleatine  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  according  to  De  Komi.  In  Eichhorn's  Allgem.  Bibliolli.  der  bibl.  Lit- 
leratur,  Vol.  VIII.  Port.  3.  p.  472. 
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sidcred  a  citizen,  was  a  proselyte,  or  son  of  a  proselyte.  (Acts.  6:  5.  13: 
43.)  In  Acts  2:  10,  the  terms  ' /ovduioi  and  TifjoorjXvtot  comprise  all 
the  adherents  of  Judaism. 

Now  in  Acts  6:  1  the  Hebrews  and  Hellenists  stand  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jews  and  Hellenes.  What  can  it  have 
been  which  distinguished  the  Hebrew,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  coo* 
stituted  a  subdivision  of  the  general  term  Jew  ?  Certainly  not  religion ; 
in  that  he  was  a  Jew  :  not  his  extraction  ;  in  that  also  he  was  a  Jew. 
What,  then,  can  it  have  been  but  language?  When  customs,  opinions, 
and  religious  worship  are  spoken  of,  Jutdaixog  only  is  used;  but  when- 
ever the  national  language,  alphabet  and  literature  are  mentioned, 
gu'ixog  is  used  ;  as  'j.'fJyaixt}  dtaXtxrog,  Acts  22:  2.  26:  14.  'fipguix* 
youupata,  Luke  23:  33 ;  and  persons  speak  and  write  Eflyuioti,  John 
19:  17,  20.1  But  we  never  find  '/ovdalxtj  dtuXfxtoi,  '/ouduixa  ypap- 
para,  etc.  It  is  thus  pretty  clear  in  what  the  Hebrew  was  distinguish- 
ed from  the  mass  of  his  nation. 

If  theu  the  peculiarity  by  which  the  Hebrew  distinguished  himself 
consisted  in  language,  it  may  be  inferred  what  was  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hellenist,  who  is  opposed  to  him  ;^  that  likewise  roust 
have  related  to  language.  Hence  LpQuiZn*  and  'J:XXi)i>i'Ctt»  were  op- 
posed to  each  other.  The  word  '  J^yut&tv  signifies  in  Josepbus,  to  ex- 
press any  thine  in  Hebrew:  tu  too  Auiaapui  dtrtyy*tXt  L'ftyaiCojv. 
(Bell  Jud.  L.  VI.  c.  3.  n.  1.)  What  then  must  */,AA//*/£>n'have  been? 
What  it  always  was,  to  speak  Greek;  as,  e.  g.  Thucydides  says,  (II. 
48,)  ' Ki.Xiitriofttiaup  rtjv  im*  yXwaaav,  they  adopted  the  Greek  language 
which  they  now  speak  ;  and  Xenophon,  ( Anab.  VII.  c.  3.  n.  12.)  'AXXtj- 
vifav  yap  tjn/orazo ;  or  as  Lucian,  (  Philopsevd.  c.  16,J  says  of  the 
dxmon  which  the  native  of  Palestine  expels,  anoxpfottui  EXXt]i>i£(op  rj 
pag(iaf)i£wv  that  he  replied  in  both  languages  of  Palestine,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  fiug(iaoiC(o»,  and  in  the  Greek,  '  £XXti»i£tuv. 
Hence  a  Hellenist  was  very  well  defined  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  a  Jew 
by  extraction  who  speaks  Greek  ;2  and  if  John  Chrysostom  derived  this 
meaning,  as  I  suppose  he  did,  from  the  mere  formation  of  the  word,  he 
was  too  good  a  Grecian  for  us  on  this  account  to  dispute  his  assertion.3 
If  we  consult  one  of  the  old  Greek  grammarians,  we  obtain  from  him  the 
following  information  :  from' '  EXXrjvcomes'  £XXt]t>i£{)),  then  'EXXijirtoii;M 
from  Atogifa,  jMytoti,  sfM£w,  JioXiaii.  This  plainly  refers  to  lan- 
guage and  dialect.4  Thus  Hellenists  were  distinguished  by  their  lan- 
guage, in  respect  to  which  they  stood  opposed  to  Jews  speaking  He- 
brew or  Aramcan.    They  were  men  who  spoke  Greek. 

Too  great  an  importance  is  attached,  notwithstanding,  (particularly 
by  Bertholdt)  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  Hebrew. 
(Mark  5:  41,  xuXtdu  xovpi;  7:  34,  iqquOu  ;  and  Matth.27:  46,  Mark 


lf  Joseph,  de  Msccab.  §  14.  The  mother  exhort*  her  soni  'Efcatxfj  tpmrfj  and 
xil  '£{i(jtti(Si  diaXixnu, 

'a  Scbol.  in  Act.  Ap.  VI.  1.  Edit.  N  T.  Frid^  Malthm/EXXfptoTw-Tuiy'El- 
Xrjvtoxl  (f  xhyyojuJvtov,  xou'roi  'E^aiwv  ovrtuv  tu>  yivu. 

3  J.  Chryi.  Comment,  in  Act.  VI.  1 — 9.  'EXXt/run&e  &  o/^mu  xaXtl*  revs  *EX- 
Xrjviuxt  (p&iyyofUvove,  owot  ydp  'EXXtjvkttI  ouXiyovxo  Efipcuoi  orree. 

*  Apollon.  Alexandria  in  Imman.  Bekkcri  Anecd.  Grec.  Vol.  II.  p.  572. 
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• 

15: 34.)  It  might  be  replied  that  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  passages 
are  quoted  by  the  Evangelists  as  something  remarkable,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  Jesus  usually  spoken  Hebrew ;  and  what 
could  reasonably  be  objected  to  this  answer?  But  we  will  not  dismiss 
the  matter  so  hastily.  Our  Lord  may  hare  addressed  the  Jewish  mul- 
titude in  Hebrew,  on  account  of  their  predilection  for  it.  But  how  did 
he  address  a  mixed  assembly  collected  from  different  countries  and 
cities?  How  did  he  address  proselytes  and  pagans;  e.  g.  at  Gadaris ? 
(Matth.  8:  28  seq.  Mark  5:  1.  Luke  8:  26.)  What  language  did  he 
speak  in  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mark  7.  24  seq.),  where  the 
Syrophenician  Greek  woman  (yvvvj ' J:k\ti»U  2vQoq,oit>lxioaa,)  entered 
into  conversation  with  him  ?  and  what  in  Decapolis,  which  consisted  of 
Greek  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Gadara,  Hippos,  and  Pel- 
la? 

Finally,  even  if  Jesus  did  frequently  speak  Hebrew,  how  can  that 
affect  Matthew,  who  was  not  obliged  to  address  distinct  collections  of 
people  constantly  changing,  sometimes  Hebrews,  sometimes  Hellenists, 
and  hence  allowed  to  vary  his  language  accordingly,;  but  must  have 
had  in  mind  a  fixed  class  of  men,  and  have  adapted  his  language  to  that 
class,  in  which  were  included  not  only  the  present  but  a  future  race,  to 
whom  perhaps  the  Hebrew  might  become  less  familiar  ? 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  observations  we  have  made. 

I.  Through  the  supremacy  of  the  Macedonians,  Asia  was  filled  far 
and  wide  with  Greek  cities.  In  hither  Asia  many  were  founded  by  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  especially  by  that  of  the  Seleucidae.  Older 
cities,  such  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  under  the  same  influence  changed  their 
language. 

II.  The  Syrian,  Phoenician  and  Jewish  coast  throughout,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt,  was  occupied  by  cities  either  entirely  or  half  Greek. 
The  Israelitish  east,  from  the  Anion  upwards,  Gilead,  Bashan,  Hauran, 
Trachonitis  including  Abilene,  was  entirely  Greek  towards  the  north, 
and  towards  the  south  mostly  in  possession  of  the  Greeks.  In  Judea 
and  Galilee  ihere  were  several  cities  wholly,  or  at  least  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, inhabited  by  Greeks. 

III.  Herod  the  great  expended  enormous  sums  to  transform  his  Jews 
into  Greeks. 

IV.  The  Roman  supremacy  rather  promoted  than  impeded  this  pro- 
gress to  Hellenism. 

V.  Even  the  religious  authorities  of  the  Jews  were  so  far  from  mak- 
ing any  opposition,  that  they  paid  respect  to  the  Greek  language  till  the 
latest  period  of  the  state,  and  acknowledged  it  as  proper  to  be  employed 
in  their  literary  works,  and  even  admissible  in  judicial  transactions. 

VI.  Thus  favored  on  every  side,  this  language  spread  itself  by  means 
of  intercourse  and  conversation  through  all  classes,  so  that  the  people 
in  general,  though  with  many  exceptions,  understood  it,  being  howev- 
er more  attached  to  their  own  language. 

VII.  In  the  Holy  City  itself  there  were  congregations  exclusively 
composed  of  Jews  who  spoke  Greek.  From  these  and  from  Greek 
proselytes  the  Christian  sect  in  Jerusalem  was  partly  supplied  with  ad- 
herents. 

i.  Let  us  imagine  Matthew  placed  in  these  circumstances.    If  be 
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wrote  in  Greek,  the  mass  of  the  people  understood  htm,  and  he  was  com- 
pensated for  that  part  of  the  people  who  perhaps  spoke  only  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  by  the  cities  on  the  borders  or  in  the  interior 
which  from  early  times  or  through  the  favor  of  the  Herods  were  in- 
habited either  entirely  or  partially  by  Greeks;  as  likewise  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic congregations  in  the  Holy  City  and  the  Hellenists  among  the 
Christians,  with  whom  he  could  communicate  in  iio  other  way.  If  he 
Wrote  in  Hebrew,  he  resigned  the  greater  and  perhaps  the  nobler  part 
of  the  renders  we  hare  just  mentioned. 

2.  If  he  took  into  consideration  Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  or  the  other 
eastern  districts,  once  the  inheritance  of  the  Israelites,  now  chiefly  be- 
longing to  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  he  found  weighty  reason  for  a  pref- 
erence of  the  Greek. 

3.  If  his  view  likewise  comprehended  the  adjacent  regions  of  the 
west;  if  he  considered  Antioch  the  capital  of  Syria,  where  the  believers 
were  first  called  Christians  (Acts  11:  26);  or  neighboring  Syrian 
churches  (Acts  15:  23,  41) ;  if  he  thought  of  Tyre,  where  there  were 
already  Christians  (Acts  21:  3, 4) ;  of  Sidon  (Acts  28: 3) ;  and  other 
cities  along  the  Phoenician  coast  (for  they  all  fall  within  the  sphere  of 
operation  which  he  assigned  himself  in  the  composition  of  his  book, 
§  2 ;  they  all  had  an  evident  acquaintance  with  Palestine  and  its  inhab- 
itants) ;  he  could  no  longer  be  undecided  to  which  language  he  should 
give  the  preference ;  he  could  not  but  select  the  Greek. 

4.  If,  writing  his  book  at  that  late  period  of  the  national  existence, 
his  mind  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  prophecies  of  his  Master,  which 
led  him  to  expect  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  (of  the  pre- 
lude to  which  he  was  already  himself  an  eyewitness,)  and  if  he  desired 
to  hare  an  influence  even  after  that  dissolution  was  completed  ;  if  he 
wished  to  be  understood  still,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Jews,  wander- 
ing and  homeless  in  their  own  country,  without  a  temple  or  religious 
worship,  should  have  surrendered  their  possessions  to  others ;  if  he  in- 
tended to  write  not  merely  for  a  few  months  or  years ;  then  he  would 
by  no  means  have  written  the  language  of  a  nation  which  in  a  short 
time  would  cease  to  be  a  nation. 

$  11. 

Such  having  been  the  condition  of  the  national  language  of  Palestine, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  besides  the  Nazarenea  and  the  few  natives  of 
the  country  who  passionately  clung  to  the  usages  and  language  of  their 
nation,  a  multitude  of  other  Jewish  adherents  to  Christianity t  scattered 
in  various  parts  of  Palestine,  mutt  have  read  and  understood  any  He- 
brew original  of  Matthew,  if  there  were  such  an  one,  and  would  hardly 
have  exchanged  it  for  a  Greek  version.  On  this  account  copies  of  the 
text  must  have  multiplied,  and  must  have  spread  into  various  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  these  copies  could  not  have  been  so  completely  destroy- 
ed that  uol  a  trace  should  remain  of  them,  except,  as  is  pretended, 
among  the  sect  of  the  Naxarenes  or  Ebionites. 

In  Syria,  likewise,  particularly  in  the  northeast  part  of  it,  where  the 
Syriac  dialect  obstinately  maintained  itself,  and  where  even  in  the  2d 
eentury  sprang  up  a  Syriac  literature  and  school  of  poetry,  a  book  of 
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this  kind,  written  in  the  Galilean  dialect,  could  not  but  be  acceptable 
for  use  in  private  by  individuals,  as  well  as  in  public  religious  ser- 
vice. It  would  have  been  no  objection  that  it  was  in  Hebrew  char- 
acters, forjudging  from  the  Pahnyrene  inscriptions,  these  were  the 
common  characters  in  a  large  part  of  Syria,  and  where  ihey  were  not 
so,  a  change  of  the  letters  would  do  away  all  d»flicu)ty.  Christians  in 
this  country  could  never  have  lost  sight  of  it,  as  their  only  religious  book 
until  they  obtained  a  version  of  the  whole  New  Testament ;  and  yet, 
when  this  version  was  prepared,  they  were  so  little  aware  of  such  an  orig- 
inal Gospel,  that  instead  of  preserving  that  as  a  venerable  original 
document,  or  altering  it  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  their  dialect, 
they  translated  anew  our  Greek  text,  itself  a  translation. 

Origen,  too,  found  no  trace  of  such  a  book  ;  he  could  discover  no- 
thing but  the  book  xa#'  /Crfgaioui,  the  value  of  which  he  left  to  every 
one's  own  decision ;  and  yet  the  discovery  of  Matthew  in  its  original 
language  was  as  important  to  him  as  his  perseverance  in  such  investiga- 
tions was  untiring.  He  not  only  devoted  time  and  labor  to  the  Old 
Testament,  in  order  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Septuagint  by  reference 
to  the  original  text  and  other  critical  helps,  but  was  employed,  likewise, 
in  a  Recension  of  the  New  Testament.  The  many  errors  that  had 
crept  into  the  book  of  Matthew,  of  which  he  expressly  complains,  could 
be  remedied  in  no  surer  way  than  by  recurrence,  as  in  respect  to  the 
Old  Testament,  to  the  original  text.  He  performed,  during  twenty-eight 
years,  numerous  journeys  for  critical  purposes,  and  drew  forth  many 
unused  and  forgotten  Mss.  from  obscurity,  in  which,  but  for  him,  they 
would  probably  have  perished,  for  the  sake  of  leaving  nothing  unat- 
tempted  for  the  melioration  of  the  biblical  text.  He  travelled  over  Pal- 
estine and  Syria,  and  lived  at  Tyre  while  making  use  of  the  critical  ap- 
paratus he  had  collected.  Notwithstanding  these  laborious  research- 
es made  by  this  intelligent  man  for  this  express  purpose,  he  nowhere 
discovered  any  such  original  of  Matthew. 

PamphiluF,  a  Phoenician  of  Barut,  celebrated  as  a  martyr,  as  the  in- 
structor of  Eusebius,  and  on  account  of  his  biblical  scholarship,  found- 
ed for  the  church  at  Cresarea  a  library  of  note  among  the  ancients,  and 
diligently  searched  every  where  to  procure  books  for  it.  The  treasure  of 
biblical  literature  which  it  presented  attracted  Jerome  thither,  and  he 
derived  great  advantage  from  it.  But  even  for  this  collection,  no  He- 
brew copy  of  Matthew  had  been  obtained  by  Pamphilus;  he  could  pro- 
cure only  the  Nazarene  book,  and  it  was  this  which  Jerome,  who  trans- 
lated it,  here  saw.1  So  entirely  fruitless  were  the  endeavors  of  the  an- 
cients to  get  a  sight  of  the  pretended  original  text  of  this  Evangelist, 
that  its  existence  seems  to  have  been  mere  report,  without  the  slightest 
foundation  in  reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  known  of  a  translation  of  Matthew 
into  Greek.  Let  us  examine  Papias  once  more,  who  pretends,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  then  subjoins :  >ip/u»/- 
vfvot  di  una  ( MutOetfov  loytu)  e>s  »;(W«/o  ixuntug — each  one 
translated  the  book  as  well  as  he  could.  ( Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  III.  at  the 


*  Hi*rt>nym.  do  Script.  Kccles.  V.  Pamphtl.  and  V.  Matth. ;  as  also  L.  III.  Adv. 
Pelaff.   "  In  Evangelio  iuxta  H«br»oa  ....  quo  utun 
r«n>  ...  quod  in  C»sar«enii  biliotlicea  habotur,"  Ac 
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end.)  That  is  to  say,  such  Christians  as  did  not  understand  Hebrew 
translated  the  book,  every  man  according  to  his  ability ;  or,  more  briefly 
still,  whoever  did  not  understand  it,  translated  it.  Or  did  he  imagine 
that  all  Christians  learned  something  of  Hebrew  in  order  to  be  able  to 
understand  Matthew  f  No  writer,  unless  he  were  entangled  in  error, 
could  be  betrayed  into  such  difficulties.  So  much,  however,  is  clear 
from  this,  that  Papias  and  all  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  collection 
of  ancient  traditions,  did  not  know  when,  where,  by  whom,  or  on 
what  authority,  a  Greek  version  of  Matthew  had  been  executed  ;  and 
this  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  second  century,  when  it  could  not  have 
been  long  translated,  as  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  at  most  only  sixty 
years  before  Papias,  and  the  pretended  version  must  have  been  consid- 
erably later,  since  he  asserts  that  Christians  dispensed  with  a  version 
for  some  time. 

Let  us  now  compare  these  facts.  Pamphilus  and  Origen,  one  of 
whom  lived  in  Palestine,  the  other  in  Phoenicia,  were  not  able  to  procure 
the  genuine  Hebrew  Matthew.  The  Syrians,  in  whose  dialect,  by  the 
way,  it  was  written,  and  who  certainly  would  have  obtained  it  at  their 
conversion,  did  not  know  of  its  existence  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  Now  where  could  it  have  existed  if  not  in  Palestine,  Phoeni- 
cia, or  Syria?  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  commencement  of  the  2d 
century,  nobody  had  any  knowledge  of  a  translation  of  Matthew  in- 
jnto  Greek,  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  not  Jews;  oxactly  as  though 
from  the  beginning  nobody  had  heard  of  any  other  Matthew  than  a 
Greek  one. 

« 

5  12. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  which  is  in  our  possession,  and  the  substance 
of  which  belongs  to  him  as  its  author,  according  to  the  testimony  of  • 
the  most  various  and  distinct  religious  sects  of  the  earliest  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  havd  shown  in  our  general  introduction, — this  Gospel 
was  originally  written  in  Greek.  For  the  Greek  dress  of  the  passages 
which  are  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  is  so  managed,  that  their  ap- 
pearance must  be  ascribed  to  the  authors,  and  not  to  any  translator. 
They  generally  exhibit  his  peculiar  purposes,  and  have  reference  to  the 
practical  scope  of  his  history,  which  he  was  desirous  of  making  evident 
as  the  narrative  proceeded. 

In  general,  the  Alexandrian  version  is  used  and  literally  followed  in 
these  quotations.  The  author  of  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew,  however, 
had  at  his  command  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  freely 
consulted  it. 

He  sometimes  deserted  the  Septuagint  and  gave  his  citations  a  pecu- 
liar and  happy  turn  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of  his  book,  even  when 
no  necessity  required  it,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  an  expres- 
sion more  strictly  appropriate.  For  instance  :  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  making  use  of  Isaiah  42:  1  seq.  as  it  stood  in  the  Septuagint : 
but  the  words:  ovtii  axovo&vioitui  q  <ptovtj  avtov  *£<u,  which,  it  was* 
true,  were  the  literal  rendering  of  ibip  yina  s^wzr-fifc"),  did  not  seem 
to  him  who  determined  the  Greek  phraseology,  sufficiently  definite  and 
appropriate  to  delineate  the  character  of  an  unassuming  sage,  as  mani- 
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fested  in  Jesus.  The  purport  of  the  passage  was  therefore  made  more 
suitable  to  the  idea  of  the  Evangelist,  by  a  peculiar  phraseology  :  He 
shall  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the 
streets,  ovx  tgfot^ovdi  xpai  -/unit,  ovdi  axovatt  its  «V  ia7s  nkaxtlats 
Trjv  qtavtjy  aurov.  In  these  words  were  clearly  portrayed  the  quiet, 
noiseless  character,  and  unassuming  modesty  of  Jesus.  (Matt.  12:  19.) 

In  citing  Psalm  78:2,  he  might  have  used  the  words  q  OtySouai  nyo- 
fiXrjuuia  an  uu/rj^ ;  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  significant  of  the 
kind  of  discourse  which  established  the  Messianic  authority  of  Jesus, 
for  proof  of  which,  principally,  Matthew  cited  the  Old  Testament.  For 
with  the  Jews  the  plan  of  the  Messiah's  advent  to  bless  them  was  a 
deep  mystery  of  the  Godhead  from  eternity,  ngotyvbtouiva  ano  xaia- 
Polys  uoauoy.  (1  Pet.  1:  20.  Ephes.  I:  4.  Heb.  9:  26.)  To  express 
this,  aV  dpx^S  was  loo  tame,  and  a  more  lively  idea  was  contained  in 
the  word  n2E"2i* ;  he  therefore  gave  more  force  and  consequence  to  the 
passage  by  using  the  best  expression  :  tytv£ouat  xtxgvfifit'va  ano 
xuiaftokrjs  xoouov.  (Matt.  13:  35.) 

The  translation  of  the  words  *2?rl  and  itoa,  in  Isaiah  53:  4,  by 
daOtvtla  and  vonos,  (Matt.  8:  17,)  was  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wri- 
ter's purpose,  that  the  Hebrew  expression  was  far  transcended  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  aim  of  the  Evangelist.1 

The  words  in  Matt.  27: 9,  10,  came  beyond^  doubt  from  Zechariah  ; 
but  they  were  quoted  from  memory,  and  are  ascribed  to  Jeremiah.  It 
is  as  improbable  that  Matthew,  in  order  to  show  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  for  which  purpose  proof  of  real  validity  was  requisite,  should 
have  appealed  to  apocryphal  writings,  which  might  be  objected  to  and 
could  not  confer  ou  his  attempt  any  convincing  authority,  as  it  is  erro- 
neous and  contrary  to  all  investigations  concerning  the  canon  to  im- 
agine that  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  lost  since  Matthew's 
time. 

The  passage  is  found  in  Zechariah,  and  in  the  same  words  ;  the  ar- 
rangement only  is  different,  as  would  be  very  natural  in  a  quotation  from 
memory.  Zech.  11.  13,  14.  sp^n  mrVs  nrtjHJJ,  xal  tlapo*  td  iQtd- 

xo»ra  uoyvQta— here  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  same  clause  and 
the  same  sum  expressed.    So  too  as  to  the  words  ti}v  rturjy  too 

Tuiutjut'vov,  ov  irifttjoavio,  D^Vyfc  ■'rnE*  -rt£«  "^k"7!;  *°r  ,ne 
word  Orr^rB  is  substituted  ano  lav  viojy  *JagattX,  because  r!<"yq* 
(for  which  he  read       occurs  afterwards.    Even  the  potter  is  mention- 
ed in  the  Hebrew  :  xal  tdtnxav  ti-iiov  dyoov  too  x  in  a  fit  us,  in^"r-  rr 
-nat  "lasi .    In  common  usage  nxi^  is  a  potter,  the  literal 

Aquila  having  translated  it  Tildarrjg.  Lastly,  the  field  too  is  men- 
tioned ;  for  ~nJ*  has  this  signification  in  Ezra  and  in  Chaldaizing  He- 
brew. We  have,  therefore,  all  the  prominent  ideas  of  the  passage  and 
even  the  particular  clauses  and  general  language,  as  exhibited  in  Mat- 

1  A  celebrated  scholar  thus  speak*  respecting  this  passage  in  the  Evangelist: 
"  If  he  translated  from  tho  Hebrew  himself,  he  carefully  selected  aa&tvtiag 
and  vvoovs  for  "»*>n  and  in  order  to  adapt  the  passage  perfectly  to  Christ's 

cores.  And  this  very  use  of  these  words  makes  it  probable  that  Matthew  here 
made  his  own  translation  from  the  Hebrew."  Eichhorn,  in  the  Allg.  Biblioth. 
der  bibl.  Litteratur.  II.  Band.  Gtes  Stack,  p.  973. 
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thew.  The  form  of  the  Greek,  which  is  entirely  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Evangelist,  can  hardly  be  attributed,  as  any  intelligent  person 
wiJl  admit,  to  any  one  but  himself. 

This  peculiar  proceeding  in  regard  to  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
evinces  rather  the  spirit  of  an  author  working  according  to  bis  own 
ideas  and  bending  every  thiog  to  a  determinate  plan,  than  a  translator, 
of  whom  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should  enter  into  the 
views  of  the  writer  and  act  in  conformity  with  'them  iu  such  a  manner 
as  the  author  himself  could  not  have  done  without  great  care. 

Familiar  as  the  author  of  the  Greek  text  was  with  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament,  there  are  cases  which  plainly  show  that  he  had  not  any  He- 
brew original  before  htm.  The  citation  of  Isaiah  29:  13,  in  Matth.  15: 
9,  is  such  a  case.  The  Seventy  have,  indeed,  given  the  general  idea, 
but  have  by  no  means  reached  an  exact  expression  of  the  original. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  Hebrew  corresponding  to  the  word  ftuiri* ; 
it  would  appear  that  the  LXX  read  csn  for  V-jn? ;  and  there  is  no 

word  for  dtddaxontg  in  Isaiah.    The  words  VJfc  CPfip*,  have  been 

translated  by  oipovial  «/,  as  if       ian;  was  read  ;  r.na^O  is  treated 

as  a  uoun  in  the  plural  number,  as  if  it  were  rrinarO  ,  dtdaoxukiou. 

This  version,  however,  is  not  on  these  accounts  the  less  literally  quoted. 
It  does  not  appear  as  if  9ke  author  of  the  Greek  was  a  translator  who 
had  the  Hebrew  text  before  him,  and  expressed  it  as  well  as  he  could, 
but  as  if  he  moulded  it  himself  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  judg- 
ment. 

We  will  now  leave  our  Evangelist  for  a  moment,  but  only  with  a  view 
to  prepare  for  further  investigations  respecting  him. 


§  13. 

MARK. 

John  Mark,  whom  the  ancients  represent  as  a  disciple  and  fellow- 
traveller  of  Paul,  was  born,  it  would  seem,  at  Jerusalem.  At  least  his 
mother  resided  there,  and  believers  assembled  together  in  her  house. 
(Acts  12:  12.)  It  was  thither  that  Peter  first  went,  when  the  angel  de- 
livered him  from  prison,  expecting  to  be  gladly  received.  He  was  not 
mistaken ;  he  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  great  joy. 

John  Mark,  and  the  Mark  mentioned  with  so  endearing  an  appella- 
tion by  Peter  (1  Pet.  &  13),  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  one 
another  because  the  name  John  is  added  to  the  former  and  not  to 
the  latter.1  It  ought  not  to  have  escaped  the  learned  men,  who  on 
this  account  make  these  two  different  persons,  that  the  surname 
was  the  common  and  distinctive  appellation,  and  that  John,  o  tiuxXtj- 
Mapxog  (Acts  12:  25,)  and  ^*/?/7a7o?  6  tmxktjOui  Gaddaioe, 
y/(»arji  6  imxulovfitvog  Bupvdpag,  '/oarjimof  top  xul  Ku'iaqa  f'n*- 
xukovfifvov,  (Jos.  Ant.  L.  XVIII.  c.  2.  n.  2,)  were  in  common  life  cal- 
led simply  Mark,  Tbaddeua,  Barnabas,  Caiaphas. 


1  Grotiui  Prof,  in  Marc.  Car*,  Hist.  Lift.  vol.  I. 
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The  following  series  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  thi9  John,  whose  sur- 
name was  Mark,  will  make  it  still  more  clear  that  he  and  Mark  were 
one  and  the  same  person. 

When  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  Jerusalem,  about  the  time  of  Pe- 
ter's imprisonment,  they  took  John  Mark  to  accompany  them  to  Anti- 
och.  When,  afterwards,  these  two  men  were  prompted  by  the  Spirit 
to  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  other  lands,  they  selected  this  John 
Mark  as  their  assistant  and  companion.  (Acts  12:  25. 13:  5.) 

He  went  with  them  to  Cyprus :  but  when  they  removed  from  Paphos 
to  Perga  in  their  onward  progress,  Mark  forsook  them  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem.    (Acts  13:  13.) 

Paul  and  Barnabas  sometime  after  returned  to  Antioch  ;  but  their  ac- 
tive disposition  did  not  suffer  them  to  rest  long.  They  determined 
again  to  visit  their  brethren,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  success  of 
their  enterprise  and  their  labors.  (Acts  15:  37.)  Barnabas  desired  to 
have  Mark  again  as  a  companion  ;  but  Paul  refused,  alleging  that  he 
had  forsaken  them  the  first  time,  and  had  failed  to  persevere  under  diffi- 
culties. Barnabas  would  not  yield,  preferring  rather  to  separate  from 
his  fellow  laborer,  and  went  again  with  Mark  to  Cyprus.  Paul  chose 
Silas. 

From  this  time  no  John  Mark  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ; 
we  find  only  Mark.  (Coloss.  4:  10.  2  Tim.  4:  11.  Philem.  24.)  From 
the  first  passage,  however,  it  is  clear  that  this  Mark  is  the  same  John 
Mark  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  associated  with  themselves  at  first,  and 
on  account  of  whom  they  separated.  We  here  learn  that  he  was  rela- 
ted to  Barnabas,  dtfWtOQ  tou  /JuoimJu,  and  now  perceive  why  Barna- 
bas and  Paul  took  him  with  them  from  Jerusalem,  and  why  Barnabas 
was  so  attached  to  this  Mark  that  he  separated  from  Paul  on  his  account, 
severed  the  ties  of  ancient  friendship,  and  abandoned  their  common  ob- 
ject, that  he  might  have  the  youth  by  his  side,  and  lastly,  why  he  went 
with  him  a  second  time  to  Cyprus.  Barnabas  was  a  Cyprian  by  birth 
(Acts  4:  36);  and  Mark  his  kinsman,  here  met  with  many  who  were 
his  relations  by  the  side  of  Barnabas. 

Paul  was  again  reconciled  to  him,  and,  in  his  first  imprisonment  had 
him  in  his  company  at  Rome.  When  subsequently  he  was  sent  back 
by  Paul  on  business  into  Asia,  he  visited  his  old  instructer,  Peter,  with 
whom,  as  is  clear  from  the  first  Epistle  of  this  Apostle  (5:  13,)  he  con- 
nected himself,  and  whose  amanueusis  he  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
composition  of  the  Epistle. 

§  14. 

As  Mark,  who  left  Jerusalem  in  company  with  Paul,  must  have  been 
still  a  youth,  when  Peter  was  imprisoned  by  Agrippa,  and  as  nothing 
occurs  anywhere  in  regard  to  him  which  shows  him  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  facts  and  events  concerning  Jesus,  it  is  proper  to  inquire 
as  to  the  source  of  his  accounts  and  the  credentials  of  his  historical 
authority.  Whence  then  did  Mark  get  his  information  as  to  what  he 
narrates? 

When  we  consider  that  there  was  an  assembly  of  believers  in  his 
mother's  house,  and  that  Peter  went  thither  first  after  his  liberation,  that 
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the  Utter  honors  him  above  all  the  believing  Jews  with  the  tender  appel- 
lation Mapxog,  6  v\6$  f*ovt{i  Pet  5:  13,)  we  cannot  doobt  that  be  be- 
stowed upon  him  his  paternal  care,  a  great  part  of  which,  with  an  Apos- 
tle, must  have  consisted  of  instruction.  We  most,  therefore,  refer  his 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  his  narrative  in  a  great 
measure,  to  Peter.  We  might  hence,  moreover,  consider  it  probable, 
though  not  absolutely  demonstrated,  that  besides  general  information, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  particular  assistance  and  more  minute  instruc- 
tion from  the  Apostle  in  prosecuting  his  work. 

But  history  furnishes  us  positive  assurance  of  this.  The  first  witness 
to  be  sure,  is  Papias,  whose  testimony  would  be  of  little  value,  were  it 
not  supported  by  a  specification  of  his  authority.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  he  appeals  expressly  to  his  voucher,  John,  an  Ephesian  Pres- 
byter, who  was  probably  contemporary  with  the  fact  which  he  asserts,  or 
at  all  events  with  John  the  Evangelist,  and  from  his  circumstances  and 
the  time  when  he  lived  possessed  some  certain  information  respecting 
the  documents  of  Christianity.  According  to  his  account,  ovioe  o 
ngta^vtigog  tiytt,  Mark  was  not  an  immediate  disciple  of  our  Lord, 
but  was  intimately  connected  with  Peter,  and  was  his  constant  compan- 
ion, carefully  noted  down  all  the  narratives  given  by  him  in  public  as- 
semblies, and  formed  them  into  a  historical  book.  (Eusebius  at  the  end 
of  the  1 1  Id  book  of  his  //.  E.) 

Clement  of  Alexandria  says  something  similar,  and  corroborates 
it  by  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient  fathers,  dno  imp  aVxa- 
fap  Tiptoftvn'yoiv,  who  are  totally  different  persons  from  the  pre- 
ceding, judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  testimony.  For  it  comprises,  like- 
wise, the  assertion  that  the  Gospels  containing  the  genealogies  appeared 
first;  a  declaration  which  Eusebius  neither  found  anywhere  in  the  works 
of  Papias,  nor  specifies  as  one  of  his  opinions  or  assertions,  and  the  con- 
trary of  which  is  stated  by  Irenaeus,  who  venerated  Papias.  He  says 
now  (Euseb.  //.  E.  L.  VI.  c.  14)  that  Mark,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
in  Peter's  company,  noted  down  his  discourses,  wrote  them  out,  and 
thus  composed  his  Gospel.  What  he  subjoins,  too,  is  peculiar  to  him, 
viz.  that  Mark  composed  it  at  the  instance  of  believers,  and  put  it  into 
their  hands,  with  no  opposition  and  with  no  express  approbation  on  the 
part  of  the  Apostle. 

Tertullian,  in  his  fourth  book  against  Marcion,1  says  it  was  asserted 
concerning  Mark's  Gospel,  that  it  properly  belonged  to  Peter,  and  Mark 
was  only  his  interpreter.    This  we  are  told,  too,  by  Origen.8 

This  is  likewise  the  real  signification  of  the  passage  in  Justin's  Dia- 
logue with  Trypho,  in  which  he  quotes  the  words  of  Mark  concerning 
the  sons  of  Zebedec,  who  were  called  sons  of  thunder,  with  the  declara- 
tion that  it  was  tv  ro7g  anofivrjitovtvuaniv  error,  where  uvxoy  refers  to 
Peter.3   Christ  and  Peter  are  mentioned  just  before,  and  uviov  cannot 

1  L.  IV.  c.  5.  "  Licet  et  Marci  quo  1  odidit.  Petri  nflinnelur,  cujug  interpret 
Mnrcus." 
a  Eu»l>.  H.  E  L.  VI.  c.  2T». 

3  Kai  t&  tiTtttv  funuvofuuUvtu  clItuv  UtTfpov  tva  tuiv  u-xootokotv ,  xoi  yi)v**(p- 
<V  rote  airouvTjfiovtvuaoiv  airov  yeyevtyurov ,  xai  rovto  fttrd  rov  naX  eulovt 
9vo  ddt?ufove  vtovt  ZtfitOaiov  ovrae  furvtvofAaxivai.  ovoftan  rov  Boar tQ)'ist  o  tori* 
wol  flpovrffi,  arjfKxvrtxuv  t/p  rov  cutdy  ixttvov  f/Veu.  Ed.  Rob.  Stcph.  p.  105.  c. 
l(Ki. 
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refer  to  both.  Justin,  however,  invariably  terras  the  Gospels  anoftm^- 
ftovtv/iara  raiw  unooxoktov,  and  never  anoftpypovivfttna  Xgtorov. 
Thus,  in  Justin's  osual  mode  of  speaking,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Apostle  under  the  denomination  dnopvtiftovtvpaTa  avxov 
(IleiQOv.) 

§  15. 

The  Gospel  written  by  Mark  was,  as  we  have  already  mentioned 
(§'  2,)  intended  for  readers  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Palestine  and 
with  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  whence  the  author  was  induced  to 
render  intelligible  to  his  intended  readers,  by  means  of  explanatory  ad- 
ditions,  much  which  was  familiar  to  the  most  humble  native  of  Pales- 
tine. But  this  circumstance  designates  those  for  whom  this  Gospel  was 
intended  only  in  a  very  general  way.  The  remark  he  makes  in  Chap. 
12.  v.  42,  is  a  little  more  definitive  as  to  the  circle  of  readers  for  whom 
he  wrote. 

He  speaks  of  the  Xtmoir,  a  coin  common  in  Judea,  and  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  inform  his  readers  of  its  exact  value.  His  procedure  in  this 
case  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  does  not  reckon  like  Josephus,  who  in 
such  cases  computed  the  amount  in  Attic  money,  stating  the  value  of 
the  shekel  in  drachms;  but,  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  those  whom 
he  had  in  view,  he  subjoins  the  value  of  the  kinrov  in  Roman  money, 
and  thus  shows  that  he  had  his  eye  upon  men  who  were  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Roman  currency  than  any  other. 

Contrary  to  the  general  custom  of  the  biblical  writers,  he  makes  use 
of  the  Roman  term  eenturio  (o  .%tvivgio»v,  15:  39,)  for  a  commander 
of  sixty  or  a  hundred  soldiers.  Josephus  calls  him  Ixcrroyrapjro?,  as  do 
likewise  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  an  evidence  that  this 
expression  was  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Palestine.  It  was,  be- 
sides, the  most  intelligible  word  among  the  Greeks,  it  being  a  pure 
Greek  term.  This  deviation  from  the  Jewish  and  Greek  usage  can 
have  been  made  only  with  reference  to  readers  who  were  familiar  with 
the  Latin  technical  term,  but  not  with  the  Greek. 

History  points  us  to  Rome  itself.  Those  ancient  teachers,  oi  crre'xa- 
&e»  nQiGpvrtgoi,  extolled  by  Clement,  relate  in  the  passage  above  men- 
tioned, that  Mark  combined  Peter's  discourses  in  a  written  narrative  at 
Rome,  and  published  it  there  at  the  request  of  the  Christians.1 

The  time  too,  when  according  to  historical  evidence  Mark  publish- 
ed his  Gospel,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  city  which  was  then  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  at  all 
events,  forbids  us  to  fix  upon  any  other  place  but  this  as  the  place  of 
its  completion  and  publication. 


1  This  it  corroborated,  likewise,  by  other  writers.  Epiphan.  Here*.  LI.  *j4*6Xqv- 
9myev6fUY0t  6  Mdqnoe  v$  ayiy  /ftroy  ir  'Ptipf),  mmt^/toto*  r6  cixxyyiktov  fW- 
&io\hut  X,  Hieronym.  in  Catal.  v.  Marcus. — "Marcua  diacipulus  et  ioterpres 
Petri,  juxta  quod  Petrum  referentem  audierat,  rogatus  Roma  a  fratribus  breve 
ecripait  evangelium,  etc." 
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§  16. 

It  is  true  that  the  period  at  which  Mark  appeared  as  a  historian  is 
not  stated  alike  by  all  the  ancients;  this  want  of  unanimity,  however, 
only  renders  the  inquiry  more  tedious,  but  does  not  make  the  answer  to 
our  inquiry  less  certain.  A  story  gained  currency  that  Simon  Magus 
tried  the  fortune  of  his  magic  arts  even  in  Rome,  and  obtained  divine 
honors.  Justin  Martyr  was  the  original  author  of  this  story,  and  thought 
he  found  traces  of  the  fact  in  the  well-known  inscription  SEMONI 
DEO  SANCO,  the  composition  of  which,  either  from  its  further  contents, 
or  from  oral  accounts,  he  assigns  to  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.1 
The  hasty  inference  of  this  father,  who  was  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  Roman  language  or  the  Italiau  mythology,  became  the  basis 
of  a  still  more  extended  tale.  Peter  had  once  in  another  place  hum- 
bled the  Magian  ;  this  fact  was  now  united  with  Justin's  story,  and  thus 
originated  a  complete  narrative,  the  personages  of  which  were  Peter 
and  Simon  Magus,  and  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  at  Rome.  Chronol- 
ogy, which  was  called  upon  to  find  a  place  in  the  series  of  real  events 
for  this  pretended  occurrence,  fixed  it  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  period  assigned  by  Justin  to  the  composition  of 
the  inscription.  The  inference  was,  that  Peter  must  have  been  in 
Rome  at  this  time,  and  as  the  circumstances  appeared  more  suitable  to 
the  supposition  than  those  of  his  last  residence,  in  which  he  met  his 
death,  Mark  must  have  composed  his  Gospel  at  this  time.3 

False  as  is  the  date  assigned,  yet  these  accounts,  which  connect  fact 
with  fiction  concerning  Mark's  Gospel,  agree  in  representing  Rome  as 
the  place  in  which  it  was  written. 

Irenoeus  has  given  us  another  chronological  statement,  which,  as  far 
as  respects  Matthew,  agrees  perfectly  with  what  we  have  inferred  from 
the  contents  of  the  book  ($  5,)  and  is  therefore  fully  confirmed  by  this 
means.  This  witness,  whose  veracity  has  never  been  impeached,  in- 
forms us  as  follows  respecting  Mark's  Gospel :  "Matthew  published  his 
work  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome,  and  founding  a 
church  there.  After  their  departure,  however,  Mark,  the  disciple  and  in- 
terpreter of  Peter,  gave  us  in  a  composition  of  his  own  the  accounts  of 
Peter."3  The  words psia  iovtwp  ti.odov  admit  a  double  signification  : 
after  their  death  Mark  published  his  book,  or  after  their  departure  from 
Rome.  Grabe  gives  them  the  latter  sense ;  Valois  and  others  make 
them  refer  to  their  death. 

The  interpretation  of  Valois  is  the  correct  one.  For  Peter  himself  used 
this  expression  in  speaking  of  his  death,  calling  it  his  t$odog  (2  Peter 
1:  14,  15,)  Irenseus,  it  would  seem,  here  had  reference  to  this  expres- 
sion, applying  to  the  event  the  peculiar  word  used  by  the  Apostle. 

1  Juetin'e  Larger  Apology,  c  2G.  p.  144.  Ed.  Rob.  Staph. 

2  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  A.  HI.  Claud. 

3  'O  fiiv  ttl  Mardtuoe  (v  ro?c  'EpQeuotsrfj  iiiq.  StaUmy  avrtuv  xai  y<Mtpyv  *J- 
■tfviY**  rov  tvayytXiov,  rov  Mroov  tuti  rov  Ilavlov  tv  'Puuf)  tvayyehtofUvwv,  tutl 

rhufiuo  VVTXUV  TJ/V  (XxXfJOtOV.     MtT&  Si  TfJV  XOVTOiV  t^OOOV,  MdoKOS  O  /McdtyT^C 

x«2  fQfirjvtvn)i  IJiroov  uai  avrds  ret  vno  TIItqov  xrnroooutva  #vt ,pdaoa  nu7v  nat>- 
atitum.    L.  III.  Adv.  Hair  C.  I.  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  V.  c.  6. 
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His  words  are  :  After  the  t$odog  of  the  two  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul, 
who  had  preached  at  Rome.  Now  even  if  he,  like  the  later  writers, 
supposed  that  Peter  was  twice  in  Rome,  first  under  Claudius  and  after- 
wards in  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign,  yet  the  circumstance  that  he 
has  connected  Peter  and  Paul  with  each  other,  and  their  preaching  and 
residence,  shows  clearly  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the  latter  days  of  the 
Apostles  when  they  were  in  Rome  together. 


$  17. 


MATTHEW  AND  MARK. 

Further  investigations  concerning  their  historical 

sources. 

Matthew  and  Mark  relate  almost  always  the  same  events  throughout 
their  histories;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  other  Evangelists  differ  very 
much  from  one  another  as  well  as  from  Matthew  and  Mark  in  their  se- 
lection of  facts.  It  is  therefore  a  reasonable  inquiry  :  Whence  arises 
this  harmony  between  Matthew  and  Mark  ?  How  happens  it  that  they 
have  selected  exactly  the  same  facts  from  the  great  multitude  before 
them  ?  Were  we  considering  profane  authors,  who  had  such  an  exten- 
sive field  of  history  before  them,  we  should  be  easily  led  by  such  an  ap- 
pearance to  suppose  that  one  had  the  other  before  him  while  composing. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  this,  they  agreed  in  their  mode  of  representing  his- 
torical facts  and  in  the  costume  which  they  gave  them,  made  use  of  the 
same  number  of  sentences  and  clauses  in  narrating  an  occurrence,  the 
same  phraseology,  the  same  order  and  position  of  the  words,  even  to 
the  adverbs  and  conjunctions,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  our  authors, 
this  would  be  positive  proof  that  they  did  not  write  independently  of 
each  other,  but  either  the  latest  followed  and  made  use  of  the  earliest, 
or  both  drew  literally  from  a  third  common  document. 

Considering  our  historians  only  as  writers  whose  credibility  and  au- 
thority are  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  but  are  still  to  be  determined  by 
critical  investigation,  this  conclusion  is  valid  respecting  them  likewise.1 
And,  in  fact,  thoir  similarity  is  sometimes  greater  than  can  easily  be  found 
between  two  different  writers,  as  the  following  examples  will  show. 

1  As  the  first  question  is,  whether  these  books  hire  any  historical  value,  we 
naturally  cannot  take  their  inspiration  into  account,  which  can  only  be  prov- 
ed when  this  point  is  decided.  Theologians,  likewise,  ore  agreed  that  the  style 
of  the  sacred  books  was  not  inspired,  but  belonged  to  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selves ;  on  which  ground  they  allege  proofs  of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of 
the  biblical  writing*  from  their  style  and  genius. 
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Matth.  XV.  32  seq. 

HqovxaXeoautvoq  xovg  padrfxas 
avxov,  ibiev  avxoig ' 
2niayxyi£opeu  inl  tw  o/Aoy, 

OU  jfoq  TjfUDOf  TQUf, 

nooafUvowi  uou, 
xal  ovx  t/owrt  xl  qtayoxru 

Kai  ixiltwtxoig  oxloig 
arcnr<(7t7v  ^tt«  :^ry^' 
xal  laflotv  to  15  inxa  aqxovs, 

 tvxaqurxi\oas 

bloat,  xal  id  onus 
tolg  paihfiaU  avxov ' 
oi  di  fiadijial 
xo}  o/lta. 

Kai  I (payor  Hants,  *°l  ixogxaa&ijaav, 
xal  tjqov  to  moKTfftiov 
xw  xlaopaxw, 
into  anvoldag. 


Mattb.  XIII.  4  seq. 

Ko2  &  xw  cnxtlqtiv  avxbr, 
a  fiey  £Ji«<r«  nooa  xiy*  door  * 
xai  rfl&t  to  nauva, 
xal  xaxiqaytv  avxcu 
"Mia  di  fcrwcr  6xi 
to  nrcoaidi}, 
'onov  otic      yxp  nollrp  * 
xai  evx^e'ajg  i^arixult, 

dut  to  at;  y^tty  fiadog  yijg  * 
rjllov  fli  avajiiXarxoi, 
ixavuaxia&i)  * 
xai  ^ta  to  ftj  Ixtiv  $l£avt 

"Alia  di  intar*  inl  rag 

axav&ag' 
xai  ari^Tjcav  al  axav&ai, 


II. 


"AJAato  him  inl 
xx)r  yip  typ  xaltiv  • 


Mark  VIII.  1  seq. 


Ilooaxaltaafitvog  xovg  fta^rptag 

avrovj  Xiytt  avxolg  * 
Znlayxvltofiai  inl  top  orlor, 

on  ijjdi}  tjuiqag  tocX;, 
nooafUrowl  oot, 
xal  owe  e/ovoi  W  (paywri. 

Kai  naorjyyttU  t<m  orlw 
ayamouy  /n»  Tij$  yijfc  * 
xat  kaftan?  xovg  tttto  aqxovgt 
€V/ooior^oa$ 
udooe,  xai  IdVdov 
tolf  padiftals  avxov, 
&0  naqa^wn •  xal  naoixhjxa* 

tw  or>Up  

JZtpayov  di,  xal  ixoQXOArfhpar 
xal  ijoax  mquratvfuna 
xlaafiatw, 
Una  onvoldaq. 


Mark  IV.  4  seq. 

Xo»  4/tVito  A»  T<j»  oroiotir, 
o  fttx  tntat « ooa  Tip  odox  * 
xal  r]X&8  to  ntTttya 
xa*  xutiyaytv  avio. 
"MXo  di  sntotr  inl 

TO  TTtTOhio'fg, 
onov  ovx  «t/t  yijv  nollyr  ' 

xal  ti\Hoi$  i$avhtili, 
dia  to  fit}  t/fty  /3o#of  pi$ ' 
qllov  di  avuxtiXairios 
lxavpaxio\hi' 
xalduLxo  f*i)  $x"y 

alio  di  tiitoev  inl  tag 
axdrdag- 
um  avi(lipar  oi  axwt&at, 
xal  ov*invi£ar  avxo, 
xal  xaqnop  ovx  tdtnu. 
Kai  alio  meow  tig 
xi}v  yip  xrjv  xalrp  ' 
xal  idldov  kopitoV 
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v.  20. 

*0  6*i  hxltanexouoy 

<rnuQftgt 

ovxog  itrtiv  6  tov  Xoyov  axovatv 

xal  tif&vg  una  fOQag 

Xaufiuvuv  amor, 

ovx  fyu  di  $i£av  h  iovry, 

alia  nooaxaioog  iaxi ' 

ytvouirw  Si  dXiyiug 

f)  diuyjxov  dia  xbv  Xoyov, 

tv&vg  ffxav8aX%nai. 

'0  di  tig  jug 

uxaviias  anagtig, 

ovtog  iaxiv  o  tov  Xoyov  axovatv. 

 *  «    .  1   >  - 

xa»  »;  uiQiuva  tov  aiwvog 

xatnanaxi}xov  nlovrov 

ovuTtviyu  tov  Xoyov. 
not  axagno;  ylvnau 

III. 

Matth.  XXVI.  47  seq. 

Kal  m avroD  aoIovktoc, 

iflov  'Iovdafj  tig  iw  3wfli*a, 

xalpri  avxov  o/Xog  noXvg 
una  uayaiQtuv 
not  lvlttvt 
anb  xtav  aQXUQtw 
xal  nQtopMi(.)an>  tov  Xaov. 

*0  <Je  naoadidovg  avxov,  tdatxtv 
^  avjoZg  vtjuiov,  Xiytav  • 
"Ovav  g>«Aija«,  ovtoj  /<m 
«paf  ijacni  avrdr. 

/Cot  tv&itog  nooarX&uy 
t<j>  '/iy<rov,       *  XalQt,  QafipL 
'Kal  ntntanJunaev  avtov. 


▼.16. 

Kat  ovioi  •  •  •  •  im  ta  nnottSq 

OTXUQOUtVOl, 

6h  oxav  axovawri  tov  Xoyov, 
tv&ib>;  utxa  xaQ*S 
Xaufidvowriv  avtov' 
xal  ova  tjowriv  QLjuv  iv  lavxolg, 
aXXa  nqoaxaiqoi  tiaiv ' 
tlta  ytvouivr^  dlLyitog 
ij  diuyftov  dia  tov  Xoyov, 
il$tb)$  axavtaXlZoriai. 
Kal  ovioi  tlaiv  ol  tig  tag 
axav&ag  oixtiooutvoi, 
oi  tov  Xoyov  axovovxtg, 
xal  al  frioifivai  tov  auavog, 
xal  r)  anaxij  tov  nXovxov, 
xal  al  niol  xa  Xotna  ini&vpUu 
tUrnootvofuvat, 
avunvlyovci  tov  Xoyov 
xal  axaqnog  yivtxau. 


Mark  XIV.  43  seq. 

Kal  tv&ivg,  «*  avxov  XaXovvxog, 
naqaylvnai 
*Iov8ag,  tig  £v  Mdexa, 

xal  uex  avxov  oflog  noXvg 
una  uaxaiQ&v 
xal  ZvXotv, 
xtaoa  t&v  aQXHQitov 
xal  tuv  yoauuaxiw  xal  t&v 
nofoflvxiowv. 
/Jtduout  di  o  naoadidovg  avxov 
avoxnjftov  avxolg,  Xiyw 
"Ov  av  attlrjota,  avxog  ivxtv  ' 
xQuxtjaaxt  avtov 
xal  an ay ay nt  aacpaXwg. 
Kal  ^A^oiv,  tv&emg  nQoaiX&vv 
avty,  Xiytt '  'Paflpi,  yaffil  • 
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Matth.  XXIV.32seq. 

*Anb  8i  xqg  owrfc 
fta&eu  xi]v  nagaflolrtv ' 
oxav  ydy  b  xladog  ahxqg 
yinjXM  analog, 
xal  to  q>vXXa  ixfpvjj, 
yivwrxtrr,  o«  iyyvg  to  &ioog. 
Ovxta  xat  vpetg, 
oxav  idrjxe  nana  xavxa, 
ytvwrxtxe,  oxt  iyyvg  itniv 
fat  &voatg. 
*A(ii)v  Uytt  vfwr, 
ov  oij  naoil&p  i?  ytvia  avxtf, 
Cft>c  or  nana  xavxa 
yevrjxat. 

'0  ohoavbg  xat  q  yy  naotitvaonat ' 
ot  di  Xoyot  pov 
ov  pij  naoil&taot. 


Mark  XIII.  28  seq. 

>Anb  di  xijg  avxijg 
fia&txt  x^v  naoa/Soltp ' 
oxav  avjrjg  t/<5jj  o  xkadog 
analog  ytrrjxa^ 
xat  4xq>vrj  to  <pvMa, 
yivtavxtxt,  oxt  iyyvg  xb  &ioog  ioxiv. 
Ovxta  xat  vpttg, 
oxav  xavxa  tfojxt  ytvouwa, 
ytvwrxexe  oxt  iyyvg  (axtv 
inl  dvqatg. 
*Afif\v  Uyia  Vjul*, 
ot*  ov  ftri  naoil&p  y  yevtet  avx% 
ui/otg  ov  nana  xavxa 

0  ovoarog  xat  y  yr\  naotUwtovxat' 
ol  di  loyot  pov 
ov  ftrj  na^iX&axn. 


Can  a  similarity  like  this,  which,  though  it  do  not  exist  throughout, 
might  be  exhibited  in  many  other  passages,  be  attributed  to  mere  acci' 
deut  1    Or  how  could  any  man  with  extracts  like  these  from  profane 
writers  lying  before  him,  doubt  that  one  had  borrowed  from  the  other, 
that  the  later  writer  was  dependent  on  his  predecessor  ? 

§  18. 

But  may  not  both  have  drawn  from  the  same  common  sources,  and 
this  be  the  cause  of  their  agreement?  When  such  appearances  are 
presented,  this  is  certainly  a  second  supposable  case.  Both  might  have 
had,  perhaps,  some  Hebrew  history  of  Jesus  before  them,  as  their  guide 
in  composing.  From  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  a  report 
current  in  regard  to  such  a  Hebrew  original ;  that  our  books  appear  as 
if  they  were  translations  from  such  a  document,  that  their  similarity, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  difference  in  phraseology  frequently  apparent,  as 
well  as  their  other  mutual  discrepancies,  may  be  thus  explained  and 
reconciled,  and  many  passages  elucidated  ;  we  are  tempted  to  regard 
this  hypothesis  as  something  more  than  an  hypothesis. 

Indeed,  some  recent  essays  on  the  Gospels1  have  so  perfected  and 
set  off  this  theory,  that  one  could  not  but  be  extremely  prepossessed  in 
its  favor,  were  there  not  certain  difficulties  remaining,  which  from  their 
apparently  trivial  character  were  not  taken  into  account,  but  are  in  re- 
ality decisive  against  iu 

If  Matthew  and  Mark  had  translated  from  a  common  Hebrew  origi- 
nal, their  works  would  not  have  coincided  so  exactly  as  they  do  in  many 
places  even  as  to  the  minutest  points  in  phraseology. 

1.  The  copiousness  of  the  Greek  language  furnished  more  than  one 

l  Eiehhoro,  Allgem.  Bibltoth.  der  btbl.  Litt.  V.  Band,  5th  and  6th  Stack. 
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expression  corresponding  to  most  Hebrew  words ;  so  that  in  the  case 
supposed  they  might  have  differed  much  more  widely  from  each  other 
than  they  have.  By  examining  the  second  passage  cited  in  proof  of 
their  similarity  (Matt.  13:  4  and  Mark  4:  4  seq.Jand  referring  to  Luke, 
who  is  said  to  have  likewise  followed  this  common  original,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived in  how  many  ways  they  might  have  deviated  from  each  other 
even  in  the  most  simple  expressions :  xai  avtfttjoav  al  uxuvdai  xai 
an*npiiav  uvio  is  given  thus  by  Luke  (S:  ?,)  xai  ovftq  vt'tout  at  axav- 
<hu  dntnvtla*  avto — Matth.  Mark  :  dXXa  di  tntae*  trti  rijV  yt)tf  tt;v 
xaXtjv.  Luke:  xai  ttfgov  tnfot  iig  rij*  yrjv  tj)v  dpafhjv.— M.  M  : 
dtd  to  uij  *X*i¥  &ddoe  fiji.  Luke  :  dta  to  fir,  tyttv  txfidda.—M.  M  : 
dXXa  ditntotr  tut  id  Titrgo'fdtj.  Luke:  xui  i'ltgov  tnioi  tni  n}v 
mxgav. 

2.  Now  when  we  compare  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  or 
Syriac  Language  with  that  of  the  Greek,  such  an  agreement  is  totally 
inexplicable.  The  former  have  only  two  tenses,  a  past  and  future  (and 
two  of  them,  in  some  cases,  a  sign  for  the  pluperfect) ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Greek  has  two  future  tenses  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  following  past  tenses,  viz.  an  imperfect, 
a  perfect,  a  first  and  second  aorist,  in  the  active  voice,  and  as  many  ten- 
ses for  the  same  use  in  the  middle  voice.  Hence  to  express  a  past  tense  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  language,  the  Greek  often  had  about  eight  tenses  at 
command  ;  and  in  very  many  cases  four  might  be  used  to  express  the 
future.  How  then  did  it  happen,  that  where  they  agree  in  expression, 
they  generally  coincide  in  using  the  same  tense  in  Greek?  The  origi- 
nal could  not  have  led  to  this.  Let  us  examine  the  first  of  the  passa- 
ges adduced;  instead  of  jiyonxuXfadfttvoi  iovi  fiaOrjtai  aviov,jox 
WV'Zjbn  N*}j5,  might  have  htood  likewise  ngooxuXtaag,  ngooxaXwv ; 
instead of  dvumntlv  tnl  tng  Y"?.N~  ~£  ^P^Hi  dvuntnut,  dva- 
Titat'nOui,  dvantnaadat,  dvaninitiv,  or  avanimtaftat ;  for  Xuputv, 
the  word  ifliyfiir  lii/Tflji  r  i  n nr  Xafi^dttov,  might  just  as  well  have 
been  used;  for  tuxaQiort,ous — tvxagtaidiv,  ti>xagiOttjauutPogt  6lc. 
In  the  third  example,  too,  for  XuXoi<t>rog  might  have  been  used  XaXov- 
fttvov,  XaXr,oavxo<;t  XaXr,oufttvov ;  for  xyuttjaau — xgurtJif,  xgan,- 
oaode.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  future  tenses  of  the  Greek,  the 
New  Testament,  by  an  extraordinary  idiom,  sometimes  employs  a  pe- 
culiar one,  formed  in  the  subjunctive  mode.  (Glassius  Philol.  Sac.  P. 
I.  Ed.  Dathii,  p.  313.)  Now,  whenever  Matthew  allows  himself  to 
make  use  of  this  grammatical  anomaly,  it  appears  in  the  same  place  in 
Mark,  as,  for  instance,  is  to  be  seen  in  example  No.  IV,  where,  instead 
of  ov  ftrj  nagtXrvotrai,  we  find  ov  ut]  napiXQy  t}  ftPHt,  and  instead  of 
ot  Xoyoi  ftov  ov  utj  TjagtXOovai  or  nagfXfvoovTai— ov  fit}  nagf'X&atoi. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Syriac,  Hebrew,  6lc.  has  no  verbs  com- 
pounded with  adverbs;  while  the  Greek,  by  means  of  composition  with 
ovvt  f*trd,  inl,  nagd,  xard,  tig,  ngog,  and  the  like,  possesses  an  abun- 
dant store  of  expression.  The  Grecian  is  not  always  under  any  necessity 
of  using  these,  but  avails  himself  of  them  to  give  greater  precision  to  his 
language,  for  which  purpose  he  has  a  large  number  ready  for  his 
choice  ;  and  often  uses  them  only  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The  Jew 
and  Syrian  have,  generally  speaking,  no  expedient  of  this  kind  at  com- 
mand ;  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  such  a  signification  is  contained  in  the 

45 
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root,  though  sometimes  it  is,  as  in  fits*  he  went  out,  nV?  he  went  up. 
But  as  this  is  not  very  often  the  case,  there  is  always,  even  when  there 
appears  a  reason  from  the  connexion  for  the  use  of  such  a  compound 
word,  a  freedom  of  choice  from  the  copiousness  of  the  Greek.  For 
Wl^abn  ngooxaXtadittvog  iovg  uuOr}rdg--vie  might  use  017- 

xaXriv,  [AtraxaXtlv,  xuraxaXflr ;  for  ztpoofttvovat — -TMQifttirovot, 
nafjaftt'vovot,  nvufttvovai,  xarafitiot  ai.  Ai  fttgtftvcu  ov/iupi- 
y  0  va  $  tov  Xoyop  might  be  expressed  also  by  unonviyovot,  xaia- 
■nviyowi,  ffurviyovot.  Both  Evangelists,  moreover,  frequently  use  com- 
pound words  without  any  sort  of  necessity.  For  instance,  in  toe  3d 
example  cited,  in  TiyooiXOoiv  .  .  .  .  xar  *  <f>  IXtj  at*  avtov  the  com- 
pound  word  was  so  unnecessary  that  Luke  contents  himself  with  tuv 
yiXtjoai  avtov  \  for  tvOiotg  ilavtrdXt,  diet  to  fttj  t%H»  (iaQog, 
in  the  2d  example,  art  tide  was  quite  sufficient.  Of  the  same  character, 
likewise,  is  the  following  example : 

Matt  XX.  35.  !  Mark  X.  43. 


OtSmt  cm  ol  aQxorttq 

xainxvouvovctr  ulnw 

xai  oi  fuyalot 
xaTt*oimaCovctv  ainwr. 


Oidan  on  ol  doxovntg  «o/wr 


XUTltXlQltVOlVlV  avtw 

xai  ol  firydloi  ivttiv 
xaxilo\ma{pww  ainiav. 


Here  the  compound  word  xaiaxvyttuovoiy  is  unnecessary,  and  was 
not  occasioned  by  the  Hebrew :  Luke  has  merely  xiguvovoiv.  So  too 
with  xattl-ovoid£ovon>,  which  Luke  expresses  by  /£ot/o<d£bm?.  They 
might  have  used  too,  emxvQititovtii  and  dvaxvQitvovai,  as  well  as  *n- 
t£ovoia£ouo*,  or  the  proper  word  uuT(t.ouotatovot. 

4.  The  orientals  have  no  adjectives  derived  from  substantives.1 
Hence,  when  the  Evangelists  use  them,  they  did  not  come  from  the 
Hebrew,  but  are  instances  of  license  on  the  part  of  the  translator.  And 
yet  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  in  the  use  of  them.  Thejr  tell  us  that  the 
Baptist  had  a  Zotvij*  AEPM4TIXHN  mgl  trjv  ooqvv  avrov.  This 
word  cannot  be  translated  into  Syriac  and  Arabic,  except  by  means  of 

a  noun,  changing  the  expression  to  U>«*io?  I^m  ,  cXi^  , 

favri  Mppatog.    The  word  uyvaqog  could  be  rendered  in  these  latter 

languages  only  by  circumlocution,  or  by  )Zr»,  *uivog.  (Matt.  9:  16. 

Mark  3:  21.)  "Artftog  in  Matt.  13:  57  and  Mark  6:  4,  is  expressed  in 
Luke  by  ov  dtxiog  and  in  John  4:  44  by  i^^ot'x  tytt.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  second  passage  cited  above,  we  shall  find  several  other  instan- 
ces :  im  xa  ntiQwd*} ;  Luke  uses  t'ni  rrjv  ntTfjav,  and  so  it  must  have 

f     A  f 

been  in  the  original,  as  the  Syriac  translator  has  l^Q-»  •  j4XXo\  ngdn- 
xaigoi  dm ;  Luke  has  xyog  xcupuV,  and  so  likewise  the  oriental, 

J  Thi»i»  subject  tu  nomc  limit ition  n*  respect 5  the  Arabian,  who  usvb  i^C^f 
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.  aj]  1  Law  J.j).  "^xaonos  ylvttat;  for  this  the  oriental  has  no 
corresponding  adjective,  and  is  obliged  to  write  \)\s>  C±>)f 

We  even  find  them  in  one  passage  very  unexpectedly  agreeing  in  the 
use  of  the  same  dialect,  the  jEolic;  Matt  26: 60,  Mark  16:  68,  xai  ov 
tja&a  ptta  *h}OQV  x.  r.  L 

So  frequent  agreement  between  two  writers,  in  cases  in  which  the 
character  of  the  language  into  which  they  translated  afforded  numerous 
possibilities  of  a  different  choice  of  phraseology,  and  the  language  from 
which  they  translated  could  not  lead  them  to  any  agreement,  axe  not 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a  common  original  text. 

5.  The  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  has  been  shown  before, 
(§  12)  are  managed  with  great  and  characteristic  freedom  and  dexter- 
ity by  Matthew.  Nor  does  Mark  desert  his  predecessor  in  this  point. 
Matthew  (II:  10)  deviated  from  the  LXX,in  the  citation  of  Malachi 
3:  1 — tdov  i^anoottXXat  top  ayytkop  f*ov  xat  «n</ftU'u)«ra*  odop  ngo 
ngoaoinov  pot*,  and  translated  it  with  more  pointed  application  to  the 
Baptist's  office  and  mission :  tdou  anooitlkm  j op  ayyilop  ftov  npo 
npoouinou  oov,  og  xataoxtvdott  irjp  odop  oov  iungooQtp  oov.  Mark 
cites  the  words  precisely  in  the  same  way  (1:2,)  and  ascribes  them  to 
Isaiah,  which  shows  that  he  did  not  take  them  from  the  prophet  him- 
self. 

The  words  of  Isaiah  29:  13,  in  Matth.  15:  8, 9,  of  which  something 
was  said  in  $  12,  were  taken  from  the  LXX  indeed,  but  quoted  from 
memory,  on  which  account  they  present  a  peculiar  appearance  as  to 
their  order  and  grammatical  forms.  The  Apostle  says :  6  Xaos  ovtos 
ro7$  %iiital  ftt  Ttp(jtt  rt  di  xagdia  avta>v  noogot  am'xH  an  iftov. 
Mat-up  ot'poptai  fit,  Siddoxoptte  didaaxaUag,  tptakpata  aWfyamw ; 
the  LXX.  have  tipcllai  fit  instead  of  fii  ttfAtj.  and  give  the  last  words 
thus :  fiattjp  di  otfiortai  fit,  dtdaoxoptti  irtaXftata  ap&pajntov  xai 
didaoxaJJac  Mark  (7:  6,  7,)  has  likewise  cited  these  words  with  the 
same  variations  and  the  same  freedom. 

The  words  of  Zech.  13:  7  were  translated  by  Matthew  himself,  or 
else  his  memory  did  not  faithfully  recall  the  translation  of  the  LXX. ; 
yet  Mark  agrees  with  him  ( 14:  27.)  It  cannot  be  an  accidental  circum- 
stance that  he  deserted  the  Septuagint  wheuever  Matthew  did,  that  he 
translated  precisely  as  he  did,  and  exhibits  the  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament  with  exactly  the  same  variations  as  Matthew.  The  reason 
of  this,  however,  is  to  be  sought  somewhere  else  than  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 

These  facts  do  not  permit  any  hesitation  on  our  part  absolutely  to  re- 
ject the  notion  of  an  original  document  as  their  common  source,  to 
which  for  the  most  part  they  literally  adhered.  One  must  have  had 
the  other  before  him,  and  in  the  Greek  language  too;  the  earlier  most 
have  drawn  from  the  later,  i.  e.,  according  to  history,  Mark  must  have 
made  use  of  Matthew. 
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§  19. 


Since  these  investigations  concerning  the  Gospels  were  first  publish- 
ed the  state  of  the  question  has  been  somewhat  altered.  The  opinion 
is  now  generally  abandoned,  that  the  first  three  Gospels  are  mere  trans- 
lations from  a  Hebrew  original,  which  in  course  of  time  received  here 
and  there  various  additions,  whence  it  happened  that  the  Evangelists 
varied  in  respect  to  the  number  of  events  related,  their  circumstances 
etc.  according  to  the  copies  which  they  obtained.  For,  while  their 
dissimilarity  was  accounted  for  in  this  way,  the  explanation  was  rebut- 
ted by  their  unaccountable  coincidence  in  phraseology  in  many  passa- 
ges. 

A  learned  Englishman,  in  particular,  was  brought  to  this  convic- 
tion by  a  comparison  of  several  English  versions  of  the  same  text  of 
the  Gospels.  The  experiment  showed  him  how  little  of  such  coinci- 
dence there  is  between  several  translators,  even  in  respect  to  the  most 
simple  clauses. 

He  did  not,  however,  on  this  account  give  up  the  idea  of  an  original 
Hebrew  copy ;  but  sought  to  sustain  it  by  a  subsidiary  hypothesis.  The 
original  Hebrew  Gospel,  he  supposes,  was  soon  after  its  publication, 
translated  by  some  one  into  Greek.  This  version  was  before  our  Evan- 
gelists, in  the  passages  in  which  they  coincide  literally  with  each  other. 

This  learned  man,  however,  perceived  clearly  that  a  Greek  version 
merely  was  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  appearances  presented ;  for 
sometimes  all  three  agree  literally  and  must  have  had  before  them  a 
common  version  of  these  passages,  and  sometimes  two  only  agree  in 
phraseology  to  the  exclusion  of  the  third,  and  must  have  had  a  version 
of  such  passages  with  which  the  third  was  unacquainted  and  from  the 
use  of  which  he  was  debarred.  This  last  case  occurred  in  three  differ- 
ent ways ;  viz.  either  Matthew  and  Mark  thus  agreed  together,  or  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  or  Luke  and  Mark ;  in  each  of  which  cases  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  a  peculiar  version  of  the  passage  in  question  from 


he  availed  himself  of  an  ingenious  idea  in  respect  to  Matthew,  which 
dispensed  with  these  separate  versions.  Let  us  however  hear  his  own 
concise  exhibition  of  his  theory. 

"  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,"  says  he,  "  all  three  used  cop- 
ies of  the  common  Hebrew  document  fit ;  the  materials  of  which  St.  Mat- 
thew, who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  retained  in  the  language  in  which  he  found 
them,  but  Su  Mark  and  St  Luke  translated  them  into  Greek.  They 
had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  Gospels  ;  but  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
besides  their  copies  of  the  Hebrew  document  M,  used  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  it,  which  had  been  made  before  any  of  the  additions  a,  /?,  y,  etc* 
had  been  inserted.  Lastly,  as  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
contain  Greek  translations  of  Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorpo- 
rated into  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who  translated  St. 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  into  Greek,  frequently  derived  assistance 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  where  St.  Mark  had  matter  in  common 
with  Matthew ;  and  in  those  places,  but  in  those  places  only,  where  St. 


which  they  borrowed  their  phraseol 


To  avoid  all  these  difficulties 
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Mark  had  no  matter  in  common  with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  frequently 
recourse  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel."1 

This  theory,  as  thus  presented,  explains  all  appearances  in  regard  to 
the  literal  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  and  hence  has  the  recommen- 
dation of  not  being  defective  on  this  point  But  it  takes  for  granted 
as  its  fundamental  position,  something  which  it  is  impossible  to  prove, 
viz.  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  written  in  Hebrew;  and  moreover 
presupposes  an  original  Hebrew  Gospel,  and  likewise  that  there  existed 
a  Greek  translation  of  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Hebrew  i>a»/ioAo//a 
which  it  assumes. 

A  celebrated  German  scholar,  perceiving  how  questionable  was  the 
first  position  in  respect  to  Matthew,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  and  still  retain 
the  main  idea  of  an  original  Gospel,  chose  rather  to  adopt  a  very  com- 
plex theory  abounding  in  hypotheses,  which  is  in  substance  comprehend- 
ed under  the  following  heads. 

I.  There  was  an  original  Hebrew  Gospel  in  circulation  before  the 
composition  of  our  three  Gospels.  This  was  early  translated  into 
Greek,  and  was  the  common  source  of  our  Evangelists  in  cases  io  which 
all  the  three  coincide  in  phraseology.3 

II.  But  where  only  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  literally,  the  basis  of 
both  was  a  copy  of  the  original  Gospel  which  had  already  been  enrich- 
ed with  some  additions.  These  additions  likewise  existed  in  a  Greek 
form  ;  and  in  this  form  they  were  made  use  of  by  both  Evangelists  for 
the  sake  of  facilitating  their  task.3 

III.  Where  the  narrative  of  Matthew  and  Luke  harmonises,  and 
there  is  even  a  coincidence  in  phraseology,  the  ground  work  is  other 
Hebrew  additions  which  were  appended  to  the  original  Gospels  by  some 
intelligent  person,  and  of  which  likewise  there  was  a  Greek  translation. 
This  translation  was  used  by  other  writers  and  fully  explains  their  liter- 
al agreement.4 

Consequently  of  these  three  Hebrew  and  three  Greek  documents, 
making  six  in  all,  our  Evangelists  formed  three.  Liberal  as  the  Ger- 
man scholar  has  been  in  the  creation  of  documents  and  sources,  his 
theory  is  yet  deficient  as  to  the  explanation  of  one  fact;  although  it  is 
the  first  requisite  in  regard  to  an  hypothesis  that  it  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena  connected  with  it.  He  represents  the  case  in 
which  Luke  and  Mark,  to  the  exclusion  of  Matthew,  agree  literally, 
(a  case  which  sometimes  presents  itself,  as  is  clear  from  the  examples 
exhibited  below  §  37.)  as  not  worthy  of  notice.5  It  is  true  that  this  case 
does  not  occur  very  often ;  but  hotc  often  is  of  no  consequence.  Even  were 
there  only  the  last  two  clauses  of  the  examples  cited  in  the  section  refer- 
red to  above,  there  would  still  be  too  great  an  agreement  to  be  ascribed 


1  Herbert  Marsh's  Notes  and  additions  to  Michaelis'  In  trod.  Translated  from 
the  English  by  E.  F.  K.  Rosenmuller,  Gotting.  1803.  II.  Th.  p.  264.  [2d  Eng. 
Ed.  of  the  original,  Vol.  III.  Part.  II.  p.  361.] 

»  J.  Gottfr.  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  in  daa  N.  T.  I.  Bd.  Leips.  1604.  §  45-56  and  p. 
182. 

3  Idem,  Ibid.  §  67.  p.  319,  320. 

*  Idem,  Ibid.  §  77—83.  p.  344—351. 

*  Idem,  Ibid.  §  37.  p.  3d,  40. 
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to  chance,  sod  we  should  thus  be  forced  to  assume  a  peculiar  version 
of  this  phrase  likewise,  making  the  fourth  in  number,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  coincidence,  or  else  admit  that  one  of  the  two  Evangelists 
had  the  other  under  his  eye  and  transferred  this  passage  from  him.  But 
this  agreement  is  not  observable  in  many  passages  of  considerable 
length,  but,  generally  speaking,  only  in  single  scattered  sentences,  of 
which  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was  a  peculiar  Greek  version. 
Thus  these  appearances  would  compel  us  at  all  events  to  recur  to  the 
supposition  that  the  later  of  the  two  Evangelists  saw  the  composition 
of  the  other. 

Not  long  ago  the  following  suppositions  were  devised  by  a  learned 
man  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  these  theories.1  1.  There  existed 
an  original  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel  for  the  use  of  those  who 
preached  the  Christian  faith  in  Palestine,  from  which  Matthew  compos- 
ed his  in  the  same  language.  II.  When  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
began  to  be  preached  in  other  lands,  this  original  Gospel  was  translated 
into  Greek  and  enriched  with  several  additions.  III.  From  this  latter 
book  Mark  and  Luke  composed  their  Gospels,  whence  arose  an  agreement 
between  them  in  matter  and  phraseology,  in  such  passages  as  they  have 
in  common.  IV.  Matthew,  too,  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  the 
translator  while  employed  in  his  work  made  use  of  Mark's  Gospel,  and 
thus  occasioned  the  frequently  striking  similarity  of  expression.  V.  He 
sometimes  even  interpolated  Matthew  from  Mark,  and  hence  arose  an 
agreement  between  them  in  respect  to  matter,  in  cases  in  which  Luke 
differs  from  both.  VI.  Where,  however,  Matthew  and  Luke  agree,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Mark,  the  coincidence  was  occasioned  by  subsequent 
interpolations,  such  passages,  having  been  transferred  into  Luke  from 
Matthew.  VII.  Where  the  translation  of  the  original  Gospel  had  noth- 
ing added  to  it  subsequently,  all  three  coincide  in  matter,  and,  on  account 
of  what  is  stated  in  Nos.  II  and  IV,  even  in  phraseology. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  theory,  viz.  the  supposition  of  in- 
terpolations, enabled  the  author  to  diminish  the  number  of  documents, 
of  which  so  many  were  necessary  according  to  the  theory  of  Eicb- 
horn. 

$  20. 

Besides  the  fact  that  each  of  these  theories  is  not  an  individual  hy- 
pothesis, but  consists  of  many  particular  hypotheses  united,  and  that 
the  second  of  them  does  not  even  account  for  all  appearances,  and  the 
third,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  wants  internal  validity;  there  are 
general  objections  against  them  all,  which  have  never  been  answered. 
The  chief  of  these,  arranged  under  five  heads,  respect  the  original  Gos- 
pel.  Our  position  is  that  such  an  one  never  existed. 

1.  Such  a  work  for  a  long  time  could  be  of  no  use  as  a  history,  to  in- 
form the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  of  what  Jesus  had  done.  It  could 
not  possibly  tell  them  so  much  as  they  themselves  had  seen,  and  as  a 
multitude  of  eyewitnesses  knew  and  could  relate  for  many  years  after. 


1  Gnti,  Neoer  Vtraucb.  die  EnUtehune  der  drey  enten  Evaneelien  zu  er- 
klaren.  Tubing.  1812.  * 
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2.  What  then  could  be  the  object  of  it  ?  to  meet  what  want  was  it 
composed?  The  reply  is  that  a  written  document  was  necessary  to 
guide  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  so  (hat  they  might  exactly  concur 
with  each  other  in  their  doctrinal  positions  and  their  discourses.  Very 
well ;  but,  for  the  same  reason  which  rendered  it  useless  to  put  in  cir- 
culation among  the  people  any  historical  book,  the  history  was  not  even 
taught  orally,  so  long  as  it  was  made  known  by  the  general  voice  of  per- 
sons in  Palestine  who  were  contemporary  with  the  events.  The  mode 
of  teaching  practised  by  the  apostles,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come 
to  explain  Luke's  introduction  to  his  Gospel,  was  to  assume  the  history 
of  our  Lord  as  something  well  known  and  admitted,  and  to  connect  in- 
ferences or  doctrines  with  the  accounts  certified  by  common  report ; 
particularly,  likewise,  to  cite  in  comparison  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  order  to  prove  that  what  was  said  in  the  prophets  respecting 
the  Messiah  had  met  with  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus. 

Even  in  foreign  lauds,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  apostles,  unless  they 
abode  long  in  one  place  as  Paul  did  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  to  enter 
into  a  regular  narrative  of  the  fortunes  and  acts  of  Jesus. 

3.  Consequently,  in  a  doctrinal  discourse  the  principal  aim  must  have 
been  to  make  an  application  of  prophetic  passages;  for  which  purpose 
it  became  necessary  to  keep  note  of  the  events  to  which  such  passages 
related. 

Hut  neither  was  there  at  first  any  written  exhibition  of  these  to  serve 
as  a  guide,  though  one  was  composed  in  the  sequel.  Before  there  could 
have  been  any  such  written  account,  all  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  for  the  events  of  Jesus'  life  in  the  prophecies,  and  of  finding 
them  there  described. 

Not  long  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, took  occasion  from  the  charge  of  intoxication  to  direct  his  discourse 


then  to  Jesus  the  Messiah,  whose  death  and  resurrection  he  snowed  to 
hare  been  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  (Acts  2:  14—42;)  and  this 
so  as  to  convince  three  thousand  persons.  As  yet  there  was  not  even  any 
plan  of  operation,  much  less  any  books  of  instruction ;  nor  did  this  first 
unpremeditated  experiment  on  the  part  of  Peter,  much  as  it  was  re- 
commended by  its  success,  give  rise  to  any  expedient  of  this  kind.  His 
observation  on  what  is  said  in  Ps.  16:  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
the  Messiah  was  not  transferred  into  the  original  Gospel ;  for  Matthew, 
who  expressly  undertook  to  exhibit  such  comparisons  throughout  his 
whole  book,  did  not  find  it  there,  nor  did  any  other  of  the  Evangelists. 

We  forbear  to  comment  on  Peter's  subsequent  discourses ;  but  we 
must  say  a  few  words  of  the  discourse  of  Philip.  He  explained  to  the 
officer  of  Candace,  without  any  premeditation,  the  words  of  Isaiah  43: 
7  seq.  as  relating  to  Jesus  the  Messiah  (Acts  8:  32 — 30.)  Notwith- 
standing the  significance  with  which  this  passage  of  the  prophet  repre- 
sents the  conduct  of  Jesus  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  it  has  not  found  its 
way  into  either  of  our  books,  which  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  original  Gospel. 

If  ever  such  a  book  had  been  composed  as  a  guide  in  reference  to  the 
application  of  prophetic  passages,  it  would  certainly  have  been  founded 
on  the  earliest  and  most  successful  attempts  at  conversion  made  by  the 
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leaders  and  chief  speakers  among  the  Christians.  But  this  was  not 
the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the  examples  we  have  cited.  Generally,  loo, 
Mark  has  but  few  comparisons  of  prophecies  in  bis  book,  and  Luke  still 
fewer;  but  such  comparisons  could  not  have  escaped  them  if  they  drew 
their  materials  from  an  original  Gospel  of  this  kind. 

4.  Moreover,  an  original  Gospel,  archetype,  prototype,  or  whatever 
the  imagined  book  may  be  called,  is  contradicted  by  history.  Those 
Cyprians  and  Cyrenians,  whom  flight  from  persecution  led  to  Antioch, 
taught  there  and  founded  a  church,  and  yet  no  idea  was  entertained  of 
providing  them  with  a  written  history  (Acts  11: 21,  22.)  If  these  per- 
sons could  do  this  without  such  a  manual,  why  not  the  eye-witnesses  of 
the  history  and  specially  authorised  teachers? 

Paul  had  even  already  passed  through  the  south  of  Asia  Minor  with 
Barnabas,  without  any  written  document  of  the  kind.  A  long  time 
after,  when  he  had  returned  from  his  journey,  he  held  conversation  with 
the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  in  regard  to  his  doctrinal  views,  that  he  might 
not  labor  and  strive  in  vain.  (Galat.  2:  1,  2.)  Thus  too  Barnabas,  his 
assistant  and  fellow-traveller,  knew  nothing  of  any  book  of  instruction, 
although  he  was  deputed  by  the  apostles  with  full  authority  as  a  teacher 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church  at  Antioch  (Acts  II:  22  seq.,)  and 
had  imparted  instruction  to  the  society  for  a  whole  year,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Paul.1  Now  how  can  we  suppose  the  existence  of  a  manual  to 
guide  the  Apostles  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  while  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas knew  nothing  of  it,  when  they  preached  to  the  church  at  Antioch, 
nor  at  a  later  period,  more  than  twenty  years  after  our  Lord's  death, 
after  they  had  travelled  over  many  countries  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  ministerial  vocation  ? 

It  is  clear  that  Paul  adhered  to  no  such  book  ;  but  had  himself  en- 
tered into  investigations  concerning  our  Lord's  history,  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  accounts  which  we  seek  in  vaiu  in  the  writings  of  others. 
Take  for  instance  the  beautiful  saying  of  our  Lord  which  he  mentions 
in  Acts  20:  35 ;  the  words  of  Christ  at  the  last  supper,  (1  Cor.  11:  24 — 
27,)  in  regard  to  which  Paul  is  followed  by  Luke  (22:  19, 20);  and  the 
particular  information  be  gives  us  respecting  the  resurrection,  (1  Cor. 
15:5_7.)« 

5.  As  more  than  twenty  years  after  Jesus'  death  no  written  plan  of 
instruction  was  communicated  to  the  persons  sent  forth  as  teachers,  if 
there  ever  was  such  an  one  it  must  have  been  composed  at  a  subsequent 
period.  But  then  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  written  in  the  He- 
brew or  Aramaean  language,  as  is  imagined.  Of  what  use  would  have 
been  a  work  of  this  kind  in  Hebrew,  after  Christianity  had  been  preach- 
ed every  where  in  Palestine  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  Greeks  were  now 
becoming  believers  ? 

But  on  the  other  hand  Hebrew  phrases  are  pointed  out  to  us,  which, 
it  is  said,  make  it  evident  that  our  Evangelists  translated  from  the  He- 

•  A*  the  deputies  of  the  Apostles  tn  Antioch  had  no  document  communicated 
lo  them,  they  had  not  any  Greek  translation  of  one  for  the  use  of  the  church 
at  Antioch,  as  is  allegod.    Gratz,  Neuor  Versuch,  Ac.  §  27.  p.  108,  109. 

a  If  the  memorandn  which  Paul  had  concerning  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus 
are  lobe  termed  hie  Gospel,  so  be  it;  but  his  collections  and  the  so-called  origi- 
nal Gospel,  have  no  connexion  with  each  other. 
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brew.  There  certainly  are  passages  in  which  they  differ  from  each  oth- 
er in  a  single  word  or  clause,  though  otherwise  harmonizing ;  one 
selecting  this,  and  the  other  that,  particular  expression.  And  in  such 
cases,  as  soon  as  we  call  to  mind  the  corresponding  Hebrew  or  Ara- 
maean word,  we  see  clearly  the  source  of  their  difference  in  phraseology  ; 
as  e.  g.  (to  choose  the  simplest  instance,)  Matthew  calls  the  servant  of 
the  centurion  nalg,  and  Luke  doulog,       in  Hebrew  signifying  both. 

But  this  might  have  happened  without  the  intervention  of  any  Hebrew 
book.  These  writers  did  what  we  are  all  obliged  to  do  when  we  un- 
dertake to  speak  or  write  a  living  language  which  we  have  but  imper- 
fectly learned.  Hebrews  and  Aramaeans  as  they  were,  they  thought  in 
their  mother-tongue  what  they  were  to  say  in  the  foreign  one ;  they 
planned  the  seutence  in  their  mind  in  Hebrew,  read  it  over,  as  it  were, 
to  themselves,  and  then  sought  the  Greek  words  to  turn  it  into  Greek. 
Now  it  could  not  but  happen  sometimes  that  one  would  miss  the  roost 
appropriate  expression,  while  the  other  attained  it,  or  thought  he  did. 

All  depends  on  the  circumstance  that  one  took  pains  to  avoid  com- 
mon Hebraisms,  while  the  oilier  did  not.  It  is,  however,  forcing  the 
matter  to  au  extreme,  if  we  attempt  to  explain  in  this  way  all  the  verbal 
discrepancies  which  we  meet  with.  Of  the  well-known  explanations 
of  this  kind,  how  few  are  really  simple,  striking,  and  satisfactory  ?  But 
even  if  they  possessed  these  characteristics,  and  the  number  was  much 
greater,  their  force  would  be  only  that  of  induction,  and  would  rest  on 
the  following  syllogism.  We  know,  from  examples,  that  when  there 
are  small  discrepancies  in  expression  between  these  writers,  as  soon  as 
we  turn  the  seutence  into  Hebrew  or  Aramaean,  it  is  instantly  plain 
what  was  the  source  of  the  difference  in  phraseology.  Now  the  num- 
ber of  these  cases  is  so  great,  that  they  cannot  be  attributed  to  accident, 
or  to  ingenuity  on  our  part.  We  are,  therefore,  referred  to  an  original 
Hebrew  text,  which  was  the  basis  of  all  the  three  Gospels. 

This  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  argument  aimed  at  in  attempts  of 
this  kind.  So  long  as  the  truth  of  the  major  and  middle  propositions  is 
doubtful,  so  long  as  the  examples  are  so  few  in  number,  and  so  few 
even  of  these  are  good  ones,  we  may  regard  this  argument  from  induc- 
tion as  a  debt,  acknowledged  indeed,  but  yet  unpaid,  and  which  proba- 
bly never  will  be  paid.  Who  can  explain  from  the  Hebrew,  how  Mat- 
thew (12:  28,)  could  translate  $p  nvtvpuit  OtoVj  and  Luke  (11:  20,) 
*V  daxiuko)  Qiov ;  Matthew  (7:  1 1,)  daian  aya&uK  and  Luke  (11:  13,) 
SwUi  nvfvftu  ayiop;  Matthew  (6:  26,)  ntitivu  iov  ovgavov,  and 
Luke  (12:24,)  iovs  xoguxagl  Could  Tyn  be  mistaken  for  93£N; 
U5"Ji>n  rrfl  for  rnao;  or  IPttgi  sp*  for  Wlff!  We  will  cite  a  few 
more  instances  of  this  character.  Matth.  10:  29,  duo  atgouOia  aaaagiov 
iKoXfriui,  and  Luke  12:  6,  :nH(  atgovOiu  lunltltut  doaagitap  dvo. 
Matth.  oi>  Tttoriiut  tui  irjpytjp;  Luke,  ovxtatt  tniXihid^ivov.  Matth. 
23:23,  to  xi'fttpop  ;  Luke  1 1:  42,  nup  Xu%upiip.  Matth.  23:  13,  xXiUre 
irjp  fiantltiup  xoiv  oi'oui  uiv  ;  Luke  1 1:  52,  tigarf  rt,p  xkildu  Ttjf  yvat- 
afwg.  Matt.  5:  48,  it'hiot ;  Luke  6:  36,  oixiigfioptg.  Matth.  5:  4, 
or*  uvioi  7iaguxkt]Ot']OovTai ;  Luke  6:  21,  on  yikdoiif.  What  is  the 
Hebrew  word,  in  eacli  of  these  cases,  from  which  these  discrepancies 
might  have  originated  as  two  different  modes  of  translation. 

6.  To  support  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  Hebrew  Gospel  with  its 
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various  copies  and  versions,  from  which  our  Gospels  are  said  to  hare 
originated,  a  prop  has  been  used  which  has  itself  no  firmness,  viz.  the 
subsidiary  hypothesis  that  no  one  of  the  Evangelists  could  have  seen 
the  work  of  his  predecessor  and  made  use  of  it  as  the  basis  of  his  own. 

What  hindrance  was  there  in  the  way  ?  Did  the  idea  of  composing 
such  a  work  strike  all  three  at  the  same  moment  ?  and  did  tbey  carry  it 
into  execution  at  precisely  the  same  time  ?  It  has  never  entered  the 
minds  of  even  those  who  seem  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  invention 
of  novel  theories,  to  maintain  this.  If,  however,  our  historians  publish- 
ed their  works  at  different  times,  must  not  the  work  of  the  earlier  writer 
have  been  known  to  the  later?  Did  Luke  know  of  the  works  of  many 
others,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  introduction,  and  was  he  unacquaint- 
ed with  those  of  his  own  colleagues?  Did  they  indeed  mutually  es- 
trange themselves  from  each  other,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  break  all  so- 
cial bands,  while  they  were  laboring  for  the  preservation  and  extension 
of  the  same  cause  ? 

Whether  they  abode  in  the  Christian  countries  of  Asia,  or  in  the  new- 
ly converted  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  still  in  the  Roman  dominions, 
not  far  from  the  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  central  point  of 
all  trade  and  intercourse.  Had  Rome  no  connexion  with  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities  in  her  Asiatic  possessions,  Ephesus  and  Antioch  ?  And 
were  not  these  two  cities  likewise  the  principal  seats  of  Christianity  ? 
Was  not  Corinth  the  theatre  of  all  kinds  of  traffic  and  business?  Did 
not  Asiatic  vessels  sail  to  Macedonian  ports,  and  Macedonian  vessels  to 
Asiatic  ports?  Had  the  Phoenicians  ceased  to  frequent  the  sea  ?  Were 
not  Alexandrian  vessels  seen  in  the  harbors  of  Asia  and  Italy  ?  Then, 
too,  Rome  was  the  great  rendezvous  to  which  subjects  resorted  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  to  seek  justice,  to  transact  business,  and  to  traffic 
in  costly  articles  of  merchandise.  In  behalf  of  this  hypothesis,  there- 
fore, we  should  be  forced  to  imagine  a  totally  different  world  from 
the  present;  or  else  assert  that  Christians  had  designedly  broken  off 
all  friendly  relations,  and  were  desirous  to  know  nothing  of  each 
other.1 

5  21. 

It  is  nevertheless  insisted,  that  neither  saw  the  earlier  work  of  either 
of  the  others,  and  proof  is  offered  to  sustain  the  assertion. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  two  alternatives  possible  in  respect  to  the  literal 
agreement  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  Either  one  of  them  saw  and  used 
the  work  of  another ;  or  else  they  drew  in  such  cases  from  a  third  com- 
mon source,  or  from  several.  Now  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  it  is 
continued,  is  not  supposable ;  we  must  therefore  adopt  the  second,  with 
such  combinations  as  are  necessary  to  explain  all  the  facts  in  respect  to 
language,  phraseology,  and  other  points. 

But  why  is  not  the  first  alternative  supposable?  It  is  replied,  that 
these  writers  differ  from  each  other  in  respect  to  circumstances,  often 

l  Dr.  Voffol  notices  difficulties  of  this  kind  in  his  essay  "  Ueber  die  Entste- 
hung  der  drey  erster  Evangelien,"  in  Gaoler's  "  Journ.  fur  aoserlcs  theol. 
Litter."  I.  Bd.  I.  Stack,  p.  11—25. 
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do  not  coincide  as  to  designations  of  time,  and  even  vary  from  each 
other  in  essential  points,  giving  an  entirely  different  appearance  to  events 
or  discourses,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  discrepancies  which  border  on 
absolute  contradiction ;  and  this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  if  one 
had  seen  the  writings  of  the  others.  Sometimes,  too,  one  is  diffuse  in 
his  narration  where  another  is  concise,  so  that  the  supposition  of  the 
the  latter  having  seen  the  work  of  the  former  would  make  him  to  have 
cast  a  slight,  as  it  were,  on  the  fuller  details  of  his  predecessors.1 

These  arguments,  it  is  said,  make  it  clear  that  all  the  positions  as- 
sumed to  solve  the  problem  presented,  are  correct  and  irrefragable. 
Let  ns  make  trial  of  them  in  their  application  to  two  other  writers ;  for 
a  moment  supposing  ourselves  uncertain  as  to  their  mutual  relation. 
Let  them  be  the  historians  Livy  and  Poly  bins.  We  now  wish  to  prove 
that  Li vy  did  not  see  Polybius,  and,  vice  vtrsd,  that  Polybius  did  not  see 
Livy.  One  sometimes  varies  from  the  other  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
events ;  they  differ  likewise  as  to  the  date  of  certain  facts ;  they  con- 
tain discrepancies  which  border  on  contradiction ;  indeed,  one  declares 
the  contrary  of  what  the  other  asserts  ;  and  lastly,  neither  has  always 
made  proper  use  of  the  more  extended  detail  which  he  might  have 
found  in  the  other.  Therefore  neither  knew  any  thing  of  the  other; 
Livy  knew  nothing  of  Polybius,  and  Polybius  nothing  of  Livy.  Now 
is  this  true?  is  it  perfectly  correct?  Livy,  it  is  well  known,  expressly 
refers  to  Polybius  in  several  books  of  his  history. 

Thus  an  historian  may  have  read  the  work  of  a  competitor  on  the 
same  subject,  and  yet  not  have  renounced  his  own  judgment,  may  make 
use  of  his  own  special  investigations,  and  strive  to  excel  the  previous 
writer  by  making  further  researches ;  he  may  have  read  him,  and  yet 
understand  many  circumstances  differently,  prefer  another  chronology 
in  many  cases,  and  arrange  facts  in  another  order.  He  may  have  read 
him,  and  yet  vary  from  him ;  he  may  have  read  him,  and  yet  venture  to 
entertain  a  different  opinion.  He  may  sometimes  be  concise  because 
he  has  read  the  work  of  his  predecessor  and  has  found  the  subject  ex- 
hausted. This  we  might  think  no  man  ever  doubted.  Yet  no  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  these  considerations  in  the  most  recent  works  on 
this  subject. 

Now  why  should  not  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  valid  in  respect  to 
profane  writers,  be  admitted  to  be  applicable  to  the  authors  of  the  Gos- 
pels? 

Why  may  not  one  of  them,  even  if  he  had  the  work  of  another  before 
him,  have  deviated  from  his  predecessor  ?  Is  the  reason  an  external  one, 
or  does  it  not  lie  wholly  in  the  design  of  the  Evangelists  ?  There  is 
no  external  necessity,  no  prohibition,  in  the  case ;  this  constraint  must 
have  been  imposed  upon  them  solely  by  a  special  regard  to  their  circum- 
stances, by  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding  between  them. 

Now  such  a  principle  would  be  a  bad  one,  and  is  shared  with  them 


1  Eichhorn's  Einleit.  in  dns  neue  Test.  lBd.  §  30 — 45.  He  wan  preceded  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  in  his  N^tesand  Additions  to  Michaelis'  Introd.  p.  245.  Germ. 
Edit.  [2d  Eng.  Ed.  Vol.  III.  P.  II.  p.  320,  sea  ]  Berlholdt  has  treated  this  argu- 
ment with  his  accustomed  perspicuity  iu  hi*  Hist.  Krit.  Einleit.  in  die  Schriften 
des  A.  und  N.  T.  III.  Th.  §  312-310. 
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(if  they  followed  it,)  by  no  good  writer.  Nor  is  it  a  proper  course  to 
commence  the  business  of  investigating  the  sources  and  merits  of  any 
historian  with  such  a  supposition.  We  can  arrive  at  positions  of  this 
kind  only  at  the  close  of  the  whole  investigation,  and  it  would  be  bad 
enough  then  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Yet  one  cannot  help  suspecting  sometimes  that  the  course  of  recent 
criticism  has  depended  on  the  fact,  that  a  passage  has  been  extracted 
here  from  Matthew  and  there  from  Mark  or  Luke,  and  then  the  infe- 
rence made  from  the  discrepancy  between  them  that  neither  saw  the 
other's  work  or  he  would  have  varied  from  him. 

Is  it  meant  (for  we  are  left  wholly  to  conjecture  on  this  point,)  that 
Mark  could  not  in  a  particular  passage  have  varied  from  Matthew,  or 
Luke  from  Mark,  etc.,  because  the  narrative  of  the  latter  of  the  two  is 
most  accurate?  How  can  ibis  be  known  beforehand,  when  we  are 
but  just  on  the  point  of  entering  upon  an  inquiry  into  their  historical 
merits  T  This,  again,  is  beginning  with  the  assumption  of  something 
which  we  cannot  know  until  the  close  of  our  investigation. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  can  with  certainty  be  maintained  in  the  outset 
from  individual  passages  or  detached  clauses,  as  the  variations  may  be 
occasioned  by  many  different  reasons,  some  of  which  we  may  not  be 
able  to  perceive  until  we  have  obtained  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
course  of  procedure  and  the  habits  of  each  writer,  both  separately  and 
relatively  to  the  rest.  Now  for  this  purpose  it  is  essential  that  the  plan  of 
each  of  these  works  should  be  discovered,  that  not  only  the  number  but 
the  scope  of  the  different  parts  of  the  narrative  should  be  rightly  esti- 
mated, and  that  each  writer's  peculiar  style  of  description  and  narration, 
and  everyone  of  his  prominent  peculiarities,  should  be  clearly  understood. 
When  all  this  is  accomplished,  and  then  only,  we  arc  in  a  situation  to 
pronounce  which  of  these  books  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  a 
first  attempt ;  which  strives  most  after  strict  precision  in  chronology  and 
in  the  representation  of  circumstances  ;  which  adds  to  this  precision  a 
copiousness  not  to  be  found  in  the  rest ;  and  which  has  advanced  nearest 
to  perfection.  Then  only  can  we  decide  with  certainty,  that  one  could 
not  have  failed  to  make  use  of  the  work  of  another  if  he  bad  read  it. 
But  to  assume  certain  positions  as  truths  at  a  premature  stage  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and  then  introduce  them  into  the  inquiry  as  arguments,  will 
serve  any  purpose  rather  than  that  of  affording  a  just  conclusion. 

§  22. 

Hitherto  no  pains  have  been  thought  too  great  and  no  methods  too 
various  to  be  taken  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  hypothesis  of  an  origi- 
nal written  Gospel  to  keep  the  field.  Instead  of  this  an  oral  oue  is 
now  proposed  to  us.  Such  an  one  was  long  ago  thought  of  and  writ- 
ten about,  but  excited  no  particular  attention.  The  fact  that  the  many 
objectious  to  the  former  theory  have  been  gradually  admitted,  has  brought 
the  theory  of  an  oral  Gospel  into  greater  relief,  and  it  has  at  last  been 
clothed  by  Dr.  Gicsclcr  with  all  the  attractive  charms  of  eloquence. 
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lie  recommends  the  adoption  of  it  as  a  simple  mode  of  explaining  the 
coincidences  and  discrepancies  between  our  first  three  Gospels.1 

We  agree  with  his  remarks  in  opposition  to  an  original  written  Gos- 
pel, or  as  he  prefers  to  call  it  written  Diegesis,  but  are  by  no  means  so 
ready  to  admit  all  he  has  premised  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own 
theory.  In  particular,  we  protest  against  the  assertion  that  no  particular 
succession  of  the  four  Gospels  has  any  historical  support.  The  case  is 
not  so  bad  as  that.  Could  the  advocates  of  an  original  Gospel,  oral  or 
written,  adduce  such  ancient  evidence  and  authorities  in  support  of  their 
positions,  as  we  presented  in  the  outset  of  this  investigation  (Part  II.  § 
1.)  to  serve  as  its  basis,  they  would  hardly  be  content  that  these  appear- 
ances and  statements  should  be  considered  as  amounting  to  a  probable 
hypothesis.  The  absence  of  pretension  does  not  detract  from  their 
value. 

We  will  now  state  the  principal  features  of  the  proposed  hypothesis. 
For  several  years  after  our  Lord's  death,  the  Apostles  lived  together  in 
intimacy  at  Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  their  conversation  was  their 
glorified  Master  ;  the  events  of  his  life,  as  well  as  his  discourses,  were 
discussed  by  them,  each  in  proportion  to  its  importance  considered  in  its 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  a  Messiah.  In  such  discussions  the  memory 
of  one  was  aided  and  corrected  by  that  of  another  ;  and  thus  the  events 
and  doctrines  came  to  be  accurately  understood  and  firmly  fixed  in  the 
memory. 

Now  when  one  of  the  apostles  in  presence  of  the  rest  imparted  in- 
struction to  those  who  were  preparing  to  assist  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, what  had  been  freely  treated  of  in  conversation  received  a  histori- 
cal form  in  consecutive  narration.  In  order  to  prevent  any  distor- 
tions of  facts  in  repeating  them,  the  phraseology  was  determined,  and 
with  it  likewise  the  thought.  The  apostles  thus  acquired  a  superin- 
tendence of  the  subject,  and  agreed  among  themselves  in  respect  to  the 
selection  of  such  events  as  in  point  of  dignity  and  other  characteris- 
tics bore  the  stamp  of  the  Messiah.  In  this  way  they  formed  a  perma- 
nent doctrinal  standard,  which  caused  a  uniform  representation  of  the 
subjects  which  it  treated.  It  comprehended  the  passages  which  are 
common  to  the  first  three  of  our  Gospels. 

On  the  other  hand,  narratives  were  delivered  to  the  novices  above- 
mentioned  with  more  or  less  of  detail  according  to  their  various  shades 
of  importance,  and  in  unimportant  narratives  the  phraseology  was  less 
restricted.  Sometimes,  too,  private  recollections  of  the  apostles  crept 
into  their  discourses.  Hence  arose  sundry  variations  in  particular 
parts  of  the  account. 

The  stereotype  narrative  thus  formed  was  preserved  and  circulated 
only  by  oral  communication.  It  was  necessary  that  such  novices  of  tal- 
ent as  were  designed  for  teachers  should  commit  it  to  memory.  It  was 
repeated  over  to  them  until  it  was  imprinted  in  their  recollection. 

The  language  at  first  was  Aramaean ;  but  as  Hellenists,  likewise, 
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were  received  into  the  church,  the  narrative  was  translated  with  the 
same  care  into  Greek. 

I  cannot  avoid  repetition  here  and  there,  in  calling  to  mind  what  I 
have  before  said,  and  in  referring  to  positions  which  are  subsequently, 
though  not  as  yet,  sustained  by  the  requisite  proof.  I  myself  am 
likewise  of  opinion  that  the  history  of  Jesus  was  for  a  long  time  propa- 
gated in  the  country  where  the  events  occurred  by  means  of  oral  narra- 
tion ;  not,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  apostles,  but  the  people  generally. 
On  this  account  the  apostles  appealed  to  the  common  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  what  had  happened,  in  order  to  attain  their  ulterior  purposes 
without  unnecessary  delay.  (See  below,  §  33.)  So  little  had  length  of 
time  been  able  to  erase  the  recollection  of  these  events  from  the  minds 
of  the  people,  that  when  Matthew  wrote  his  history  he  could  appeal  to 
common  report  in  behalf  of  what  he  said  concerning  the  watch  at  the 
sepulchre.  (28:  15.) 

In  this  way  the  apostles  gained  leisure  for  other  purposes ;  for  incul- 
cating the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus  and  the  necessity  of  couversion. 
Nothing  but  the  Messianic  dignity  would  serve  as  authority  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Jews  for  innovations  in  religion.  The  principal  concern  was  the 
establishment  of  the  new  religion ;  the  Messiahship  only  contained  the  au- 
*  thority  for  this,  or  the  divine  warrant.  It  was  not  itself  the  doctrine,  but 
was  the  seal  of  the  sacredness  and  obligatory  nature  of  the  doctrine,  and 
it  was  only  from  accidental  circumstances  that  it  became  the  main  idea 
of  Matthew's  book,  as  the  prevailing  idea  in  John's  is  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  Now  although  the  occasion  and  object  of  the  works  of  the 
other  Evangelists  were  different,  still  the  direction  taken  by  the  first 
writer  had  an  influence  on  their  productions ;  especially  on  that  of 
Mark,  and  in  a  less  degree  on  that  of  Luke.  The  evidence  of  this  Messi- 
anic dignity  was  not  contained  in  one  or  two  facts  merely,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  relate,  but  in  the  whole  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  together, 
which  were  sufficiently  attested  by  common  report ;  e.  g.  in  the  fact 
that  he  sprang  from  the  house  of  David,  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  went 
about  endued  with  miraculous  power,  healed  grievous  infirmities  and 
diseases,  &c.  dec,  and  after  being  unjustly  executed  arose  from  the 
dead.  To  this  latter  circumstance  alone  they  gave  themselves  as 
authority.  The  rest  of  the  argument  they  made  out  by  a  comparison 
of  the  commonly  known  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  Messiah  as  stated  by  the  prophets.  In  respect  to  the  mode  of 
teaching  practised  by  the  apostles,  we  refer  a  second  time  to  our  obser- 
vations on  the  introduction  to  Luke.  (§  33.)  Now  let  it  be  consider- 
ed whether  the  supposition  of  an  original  historical  Gospel,  either  oral 
or  written,  be  compatible  with  this  state  of  things. 

The  proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  was  only  introductory  and  pre- 
paratory to  his  doctrines.  The  main  thing  was  his  system  for  enno- 
bling human  life  and  reforming  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Of  this  very 
little  was  retained  or  comprehended  by  the  common  people  of  Pales 
tine ;  for  it  is  far  easier  to  imprint  amazing  events  on  the  recollection 
than  words  of  moral  wisdom.  No  rhapsodist  could  fix  these  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  by  reciting  narratives  which  he  had  committed  to  memo- 
ry. It  was  necessary,  not  merely  that  they  should  be  repeated  to  others 
by  the  preacher  of  the  faith,  but  that  they  should  be  deeply  imprinted 
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on  his  own  mind — should  fill  his  whole  soul.    He  had  to  address  men, 

to  exhort,  warn,  encourage,  and  rebuke  them.  This  was  the  tyyov 
euuyyikiotov,  (2  Tim.  4:  2 — G,)  the  business  of  a  teacher.  It  was  no 
mechanical  work,  but  one  of  free, voluntary  action.  What  a  superficial 
and  derogatory  idea  of  the  task  of  preachers  of  the  faith  is  entertained 
by  those  who  make  it  to  have  consisted  in  declaiming  a  history  which 
they  had  learned  by  heart! 

Supposing  the  apostles  to  have  undertaken  to  communicate  a  narra- 
tive of  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  would,  even  without  intention,  have  been  al- 
tered in  its  form  by  repeated  recital.  In  recitation  it  was  not  incum- 
bent on  an  apostle,  even  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Gieseler,  to 
drive  from  his  mind  and  consign  to  oblivion  whatever  his  own  memo- 
ry suggested.  It  was  with  them  as  with  other  men  ;  frequent  repetition 
of  the  narrative  must  have  awakened  recollection  of  circumstances  and 
doctrines  connected  with  the  events,  recollection  of  what  preceded, 
what  followed,  and  of  similar  facts,  according  to  the  well-known  laws  of 
mind.  In  this  way  the  history  must  have  acquired  such  fulness  of  de- 
tail in  its  particular  parts,  and  grown  to  such  bulk  as  a  whole,  that  when 
it  became  necessary  to  publish  it  in  writing,  it  might  have  appeared  at 
once  as  a  complete  work,  and  a  second,  third,  and  even  fourth  historian 
would  have  been  entirely  needless.  If  any  object  that  the  apostles  had 
not  the  ability  to  narrate  of  themselves  what  accidentally  occurred  to 
their  recollection,  let  them  consider  that  an  ordinary  man  knows  how  to 
relate  what  he  has  himself  seen,  and  learns  the  narrative  by  heart  from 
frequent  repetition. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus  and  his  words 
were  of  chief  importance,  and  the  history  of  his  life  was  never  detailed, 
but,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  it,  was  assumed  as  known 
to  the  people,  it  coujd  not  but  happen,  as  it  did,  that  after  the  lapse  of 
years  only  partial  recollections,  general  and  indefinite  in  respect  to  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  those  who  undertook 
to  write  the  narrative  of  Christ's  life,  and  that  an  exact  representation 
of  facts  could  be  recovered  only  gradually  and  by  means  of  several 
writers,  each  stating  his  own  impressions. 

The  objection  against  a  written  Gospel  which  we  made  above,  (§  20,) 
drawn  from  the  life  of  Paul,  applies  likewise  to  an  oral  Diegesis.  When 
Barnabas,  and  with  him  Paul,  undertook  to  preach  in  Antioch,  the  for- 
mer must  certainly  have  had  by  heart  the  original  Gospel,  if  there  was 
any  such,  and  Paul  must  have  learned  it  from  him.  How,  then,  did  it 
happen  that  Paul,  afier  having  already  met  with  great  and  conscious 
success  as  an  apostle  in  Asia  Minor,  felt  the  necessity  of  conferring 
with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  on  points  of  doctrine,  that  he  might  not 
labor  in  vain?  (Galat.  2:  1,2.)  No  hesitation  on  these  points  could 
well  have  arisen  had  he  learned  and  preached  an  oral  Gospel.  Now  if 
there  was  not  any  such  standard  Gospel  at  that  time,  it  was  not  formed 
until  it  was  too  late. 

These  general  arguments  might  perhaps  suffice ;  but,  not  to  dismiss 
the  matter  too  hastily,  we  will  say  something  further  against  a  few  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  hypothesis  as  it  is  presented. 

It  undertakes  to  explain  both  the  coincidence  and  variation  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  by  the  character  of  the  oral  Diegesis.    To  accom- 
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plish  this  the  following  positions  arc  assumed  :  the  more  important  parts 
were  recounted  oftener  and  with  more  precision  than  those  which  were 
less  important;  whence  arose  coincidence  in  regard  to  the  former  while 
in  regard  to  the  latter  more  freedom  was  allowed  the  Diegetes.  Now 
we  might,  on  the  contrary,  cite  instances  in  which  the  most  important 
events  were  not  recounted  so  often  or  with  such  precision  as  to  preclude 
variation  in  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists.    As,  however,  it  would  be 
necessary  first  to  settle  the  question  of  the  importance  of  a  particular 
account,  we  will  select  one  which  will  need  no  previous  discussion.  I 
do  not  fear  contradiction  when  I  consider  the  resurrection  as  the  most 
important  event  in  the  whole  history.    And  this  very  event  was  not  thus 
recounted,  even  in  substance,  still  less  iu  any  precise  phraseology,  as  is 
proved  by  the  visit  of  the  woman  to  the  sepulchre.    We  do  not  deny 
that  Jesus  was  often  the  subject  of  conversation  among  his  disciples  af- 
ter he  was  glorified ;  but  if  from  their  conversations  a  regular  narrative 
had  been  gradually  formed  for  use  in  preaching,  the  details  of  this  part  of 
the  history  would  have  been  fixed  with  extreme  precision  while  the 
witnesses  were  yet  together.    This  was  evidently  not  the  case  ;  the 
whole  was  entrusted  to  each  one's  individual  knowledge.    Our  mode 
of  explaining  the  facts  in  the  case  is  this :  the  apostles  had  seen  and 
spoken  with  our  Lord  many  times  after  he  arose  from  the  dead,  and 
were  so  certain  of  the  resurrection  that  they  did  not  trouble  themselves 
very  much  (at  least  to  inform  each  other)  in  regard  to  the  circumstan- 
ces by  which  the  fact  first  became  known. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  further  oral  propagation  (napadootg)  of  the 
Diegesis,  which  had  thus  originated  in  the  conversations  of  the  apostles, 
was  effected  in  the  following  way.  Persons  were  sought  for  who  were 
qualified  for  the  ministry,  and  were  made  to  imprint  the  whole  literally 
on  the  memory  from  hearing  it  frequently  repeated.  Were  the  supposi- 
tion merely  that  a  few  prayers  or  short  narratives  were  to  be  learned  by 
heart  literally,  it  might  be  reasonable ;  but  the  case  is  different  in  res- 
pect to  an  entire  Gospel,  or  the  passages  common  to  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, which  must  have  formed  a  history,  to  say  the  least,  as  large  as  oar 
Gospel  by  Mark.  In  such  a  case,  there  would  be  room  for  applying 
what  was  said  by  the  head  of  the  Spartan  council  to  the  Athenian  orator : 
I  did  not  comprehend  the  close  of  your  speech,  and,  before  you  reached 
the  close,  I  had  forgotten  the  beginning.  It  must  have  been  necessary 
for  the  learner  to  have  heard  the  Dieffesis  so  often  and  with  such  rigo- 
rous  attention  that  he  would  have  learned  it  ten  times  more  easily  from 
a  written  document,  and  for  the  narrator  to  repeat  it  over  so  often  that 
it  would  have  been  ten  tiroes  more  easy  for  him  to  have  dictated  or  writ- 
ten it ;  so  that  we  are  left  in  doubt  which  would  have  been  placed  in  the 
most  vexatious  situation  by  such  impolitic  management. 

This  difficulty  was  felt  by  the  learned  proposer  of  the  hypothesis,  and 
he  imposed  upon  himself  by  his  learning,  without  succeeding  in  justify- 
ing his  supposition.  The  examples  to  which  he  appeals  do  not  prove 
what  he  imagines  they  do.  The  prayers  of  the  communion-service  and 
the  symbolum  fidci  bear  no  comparison  with  such  a  task ;  neither  do  the 
early  recollections  of  Irenams.  Just  as  little  do  the  Mishnaioth,  or 
devxtooious,  which  were  only  single  laws  or  short  decisions  of  casuis- 
tical questions,  particularly  the  decisions  of  Hil lei,  Shammai  and  Akiba, 
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and  even  these  were  written  down  by  the  pupils  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  memory.  They  were  collected  together  from  such  records  of 
them  by  R.  Judah  Hakkadosh.  Few  decisions  are  of  as  early  a  date  as 
the  time  of  the  Asroonseans.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
credit  the  pretended  traditions  from  Mt.  Sinai.  There  still  remain  two 
facts,  however,  on  which  the  whole  matter  depends.  Gregory  relates 
of  the  paralytic  Servulus,  that,  though  unable  to  read,  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  according  to  the  measure  of  his  abil- 
ity by  hearing  them  read.  (Homil.  XV.  in  Evang.  §  5.)  But  the  fath- 
er says  nothing  about  a  literal  commitment  to  memory.  The  passage 
from  Augustine,  and  that  alone,  isstricily  in  point.  He  states  (De  Doctr. 
Christ.  L.  /.  §  4,)  that  the  Egyptian  monk  Antonius  was  said  to  have 
learned  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  heart,  from  merely  hearing  them  (au- 
tliendo  mr.moriter  tenuissc.)  But  Augustine  refers  the  reader  to  com- 
mon report,  (praxlicatur,)  for  the  truth  of  which  he  does  not  vouch. 
Commendable  caution  ;  for  Antonius  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but 
was  even  himself  an  author. 

Will  it  be  much  amiss  for  us,  after  driving  about  a  long  time  in  the 
unfathomable  space  of  conjecture,  once  more  to  plant  our  feet  on  histor- 
ical ground,  and,  instead  of  devising  something  unreal,  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  criticism  to  the  real  facts  before  us?  What  is  there  then 
which  forbids  us  to  consider  Matthew  as  an  independent  writer? 

Even  if  the  existence  of  some  previous  biography  of  Jesus  could  be 
rendered  probable,  it  would  not  have  been  proved  that  Matthew  drew 
from  it ;  and  still  less  should  we  be  entitled  to  take  this  for  granted,  for 
that  would  be  to  doubt  whether  one  who  was  himself  an  eyc-xcitness  teas 
original  in  the  narrative  he  presents. 

Respecting  such  a  doubt  as  this,  one  really  knows  not  what  to  say. 
Once  people  were  in  the  habit  of  thinking  pretty  much  as  follows  on 
this  subject.  When  phenomena  of  sense  are  in  question,  they  rest,  so  far 
as  they  are  considered  merely  as  such,  on  the  warranty  of  the  senses  ; 
and  when  our  own  senses  are  not  within  the  horizon  of  the  phenomenon, 
we  refer  to  the  senses  of  a  third  person,  and  know  that  the  highest  proof 
of  the  existence  of  something  perceptible  is  the  perception  of  the  per- 
ceiver.  From  this  principle,  it  was  thought,  proceeded  the  chief  rule 
in  historical  criticism,  viz.  that  when  I  was  not  myself  at  the  scene  of  the 
occurrences  and  did  not  receive  the  impression  of  them  through  my  own 
senses,  I  roust  refer  for  a  knowledge  of  them  to  the  perception  of  an- 
other who  was  a  spectator,  to  the  eye-witness,  and  with  him  all  further 
question  in  respect  to  historical  phenomena,  considered  as  such,  is  to 
be  discontinued.  Thus  Matthew  is  to  be  considered  as  original  in  bis 
narration,  in  every  case  in  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 

There  are,  however,  but  few  facts  in  his  book  from  which  history  ex- 
cludes him ;  of  all  that  took  place  after  he  was  called  to  be  an  apostle 
only  two  of  which  he  was  not  a  witness  with  others,  viz.  the  transfigu- 
ration on  the  mount  and  the  occurrence  in  the  bouse  of  Jairus.  In  ev- 
ery other  case  he  was  peta  taip  dwdtxa,  and  was  as  well  acquainted  as 
either  of  the  twelve  with  what  occurred  in  Galilee,  to  which  his  narra- 
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live  is  exclusively  confined,  with  the  exception  of  the  account  of  the 
passion,  the  scene  of  which  was  Jerusalem,  where  however  he,  as  well 
as  the  other  apostles,  abode  at  the  time. 

This  alone  might  show  him  to  be  original  in  his  narration,  viz.  that  his 
book  contains  nothing  which  did  not  take  place  while  he  was  present 
or  near  at  hand  ;  that  he  does  not  overstep  the  boundaries  of  Galilee, 
his  native  region,  leaving  unnoticed  all  that  occurred  in  Judea,  which 
was  at  a  distance  from  his  position. 

II.  Were  anyone  to  seek  for  some  remoter  source  of  the  Memorabil- 
ia of  Socrates  than  Xenophon,  and  to  boast  of  the  following  position  as 
the  sagacious  result  of  his  researches,  viz.  that  Xenophon  found  these 
Memorabilia  already  in  existence,  and  perhaps  had  the  merit  of  im- 
proving them  somewhat  in  point  of  style,  or  (according  to  another  hypoth- 
esis) that  he  compiled  them  from  fragmentary  and  detached  accounts, 
how  would  such  a  supposition  be  received  ?  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  philosopher,  whom  Socrates  met  and  attached  to  himself  as 
Jesus  did  Matthew.  From  that  time  forward,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hours  when  Socrates  drank  the  cup  of  poison,  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  his  actions,  his  companion  and  friend.  When  he  communicates 
to  us  the  circumstances  of  the  philosopher's  life  from  that  period,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  know  him  to  have  been  totally  incapable  of 
such  a  composition,  before  we  can  be  justified  in  referring  his  narrative 
to  any  one  but  himself. 

Just  so  in  regard  to  the  disciple  of  Jesus ;  it  must  be  proved  that  he 
had  not  ability  adequate  to  this  production.  But  which  of  the  twelve,  to 
judge  from  his  condition  and  calling,  would  be  likely  to  write  such  a 
work  with  more  facility  than  he  ?  Must  not  a  portitor  and  official 
receiver  of  the  customs,  who  was  brought  by  his  occupation  into  exten- 
sive intercourse  with  the  world,  have  possessed  more  experience  in  wri- 
ting than  fishermen  and  the  like? 

Does  the  production  exhibit  evidence  of  greater  acquirements  than 
we  should  expect  him  to  have  possessed  ?  Does  it  presuppose  exalted 
and  extensive  views,  taste,  and  a  classical  style  ?  With  the  exception 
of  some  Jewish  reading,  the  tone  of  the  whole  of  his  history  is  that  of 
an  unlearned  and  artless  narrative ;  there  is  exhibited  a  penury  of  lan- 
guage and  an  ignorance  of  its  grammatical  rules,  and  invariably  the 
open,  unpretending  manner  of  an  ordinary  man,  whose  circumstances 
had  learned  him  how  to  read  and  write. 

Now,  how  can  we  be  justified  in  passing  over  the  eye-witness,  an 
eye-witness  capable  in  every  respect,  and  going  without  scruple  beyond 
the  original  narrator,  in  order  to  provide  a  source  for  his  narrative 
which  in  itself  and  all  its  characteristics  lies  wholly  in  the  region  of 
fiction ! 

$  24. 

Still  it  is  insisted  that  traces  of  such  an  earlier  original  Gospel  are 
found,  and  that  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.1    As  the  citations  of  this 

1  J.  Sovenn  Vater  has  instituted  a  critical  inquiry  concerning  the  books  pro- 
posed as  the  sources  of  our  Gospels,  in  the  following  work  :  "  De  Erangeliie 
que  ante  Evangelia  canonica  in  usu  ecclesie  Christiana:  Aiiase  dicuntur.  Re* 
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father  have  thus  become  connected  with  the  investigation  in  regard  to 
the  sources  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  must  consent  to  make  a  few 

remarks  upon  them. 

Justin  was  in  the  habit  of  demonstrating  the  whole  of  Christianity 
from  ihe  Old  Testament.  In  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  whom 
he  wishes  to  convert,  New  Testament  occurrences  are  pointed  out  by 
him  in  Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  being  all  there  foretold,  and  he  then 
relates  with  freedom  and  in  his  own  language  the  corresponding  facts 
in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  But  he  could 
not  proceed  in  this  way  in  respect  to  the  prophecies,  the  precise  phra- 
seology of  which  was  considered  and  treated  by  the  Jew  as  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  the  signification  of  which  he  took  infinite  pains 
to  discover.  In  the  one  case  he  had  to  adhere  to  the  phraseology, 
while  in  the  other  he  related  the  facts,  independently  of  the  particular 
language  of  the  historian. 

His  procedure  is  the  same  in  his  Larger  Apology.  He  wishes  to 
prove  to  the  Roman  people,  that  everything  respecting  Jesus  and  his 
fortunes  was  predicted  in  the  prophets,  and  enters  into  protracted  expla- 
nations in  regard  to  these  Jewish  oracles.  For  he,  as  well  as  his  pupil 
Tatian,  entertained  the  idea  that  all  the  knowledge  of  Thales,  Socra- 
tes, Plato,  and  other  ancient  philosophers,  was  only  borrowed  from 
Moses  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  ;  and  of  this  they  both  attempted 
to  convince  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  works  written  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  the  former  in  his  Aoyog  nagatvtxixog  ngog" EXXtjvag,  the  lat- 
ter in  an  address  entitled  simply  TIgog  "£XXij»ag.  Whenever  in  the 
Apology  of  Justin  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  history  of  its 
founder  were  mentioned,  they  were  presented  by  him  in  his  own  style 
of  narrative,  without  strict  adherence  to  the  phraseology  of  the  histori- 
cal books,  and  frequently  in  a  purer  diction. 

We  shall  be  completely  convinced  that  he  has  taken  great  license  in 
citing  from  the  New  Testament,  if  we  compare  with  each  other  such 
passages  as  are  twice  quoted  in  his  works.  In  the  17th  chapter  of 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  he  quotes  thus :  yt'yganxai  .  .  .  oval  vulv 
ygauuaxtlg  xai  ftagwalot,  inoxgtxaf,  or*  anodtxaxovTt  to  t'jdvoo- 
uovf  xal  16  nrtyavov,  rtjv  di  dyanrjp  xov  Otov  xai  trjv  xgiotv  ov  xa- 
ruiotiif.  Tdqoi  xexoi'iufifitot,  tiwOtv  qatt>6fAtvoi  atgalot,  loat&tv 
St  ytuovxtg  oaxtoiv  vtxgolv.  Kal  xolg yguuuaxtvaiv,  oval  Vfttv  ygau- 
ftaxtlg,  oi*  Tag  xXtlg  tytxt,  xal  avxol  ovx  tiatgyeoOt,  xal  tovg 
tiotgyopivovg  xaXvtxt,  udrjyol  nqXoi.  In  the  same  work,  112th  chap- 
ter, he  cites  these  words  thus:  tytj  6  tjfAt'xtgog  xvgiog  .  .  .  Tuqoi 
xtxoviaatfOi ,  t$,a){>( v  yaivoftfvoi  otou7ot,  xai  towOtv  ytfwvxtg  OQTttav 
vtxgmv,  to  tjdt)00i*0i>  anodtxarovi-xtg,  xrtv  dt  xautjXov  xaranivovrtg, 
ivqXol  odrjyoi.  In  the  35th  chapter  of  this  Dialogue  he  quotes  thus: 
tint  .  .  .  avaaxtjooprui  noXXol  x^tidoygtoxot  xal  qitvdounooToXox, 
xal noXXovg  xosv  mnxiZv  nXai'tjaovoi :  but  in  the82d  chap,  tint  .  .  .  or* 
tptvdongoqtjxat  xul  iptvdopgioxoi  noXXol  tnl  xio  ovopaxi  uov  nagtXtv- 
aovrai,  xal  noXXovg  nXavr^ovai.  In  his  Larger  Apology,  lGth  chapter, 
noXXol  igovoi  uoi,  xvgit,xvgif,  ov  iw  oto  oiuuaxi  tqayo^tv  xal  tnhfttv 

giomonL  1812."  4to..  to  which  I  refer  the  rather  because  this  learned  man  has  re- 
viewed with  acknowledged  ability  all  those  hypotheses  which  ray  plan  would 
not  permit  me  to  notice. 
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xai  dutrdfittg  tnoit,oautt>f  xai  ruts  tyw  avroig  «tno;fa>(W/i*  an  iftou  iyyd- 
rcu  r>^  avouiug;  and  in  his  Dialogue,  chapter  76,  xai  noAAoi  igovai 
fiOi,  xugu,  xvyu,  fV  oo>  OfOftun  tqayoftfp,  xai  inioutv^  xai  ngo- 
Hfmuoaut*  xai-duiuoina  tuftalofifr.  Aui  tyu  avzoig '  anoxmQutt 
an  inov.  In  the  Apology,  chapter  15,  xai  roV  iikiop  avrov  d*aii\X*i 
ini  duayxoiXovQ  xai  dtxuiovg  xul  noprioovg ;  in  his  Dialogue,  chapter 
:Mj,  the  same  passage, :  rov  io*  tjAtov  avvov  uvaitkkopia  tm  uyagto- 
rovg  xai  dixm'ovg,  xai  ^t^oftu  ini  uniuvg  xai  noprjgovg.  In  the 
Apology,  chapter  16,  xai  nyoatkOonos  aviw  jwog,  xui  ('tnonog, 
diduaxuli  ufaO*,  unsxoivaio  kfyujp,  oidtig  uyaflog,  ti  ftt]  uowg  o 
##otf,  o  :io*vjov  iu  :id«o;  in  the  Dialogue,  chapter  101,  ktytvtog 
avno  two*,  <ht)uaxute  dyutii,  dntxyi»atv,Ti  at  tiyttg  dyaVor,  itg 
tax iv  dyuOog,  6  nuxt]^  uov,  o  (v  ioig  ovgupoig. 

The  passages  here  adduced  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Justin  did  not 
maintain  uniformity  in  all  his  works,  nor  even  in  the  same  work,  in  re- 
spect to  his  citations  from  the  New  Testament  ;  that  he  only  confined 
himself  to  the  sense,  often  with  very  little  anxiety  about  the  expression, 
though  introducing  some  individual  words  employed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  that  he  united  together  separate  and  distinct  clauses,  and  ar- 
ranged them  sometimes  in  one  order  and  sometimes  in  another,  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy  or  as  best  suited  his  purpose. 

Whoever  desires  to  see  a  more  extended  example  of  his  free  style  of 
narration  may  find  one  further  on  in  the  Appendix  respecting  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew,  §  74. 

Now  it  is  certainly  true,  that  if  we  bring  together  all  such  citations, 
with  the  supposition  that  they  were  made  literally,  and,  when  they 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  overlook  the  circumstance,  and  per- 
haps consider  those  which  evince  most  license  as  the  true  text,  and,  more- 
over, admit  the  assertion  that  they  were  all  taken  from  a  single  book, 
and  unite  them  together  accordingly,  we  shall  obtain  in  this  way  a  book 
which  bears  resemblance  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  another 
of  our  first  three  Gospels,  and  is  identical  with  neither. 

To  this  book,  thus  happily  discovered,  the  priority  is  now  boldly  giv- 
en, and  then  it  is  clear  that  the  citations  of  Justin,  even  when  they 
agree  literally  with  one  of  our  Gospels,  were  not  taken  from  them,  but 
that  of  necessity  our  Evangelists  borrowed  from  this  earlier  book  or 
original  Gospel  those  sentences  and  passages  in  which  we  sometimes 
find  a  substantia]  and  even  literal  agreement  with  Justin's  work.  This 
is  nearly  the  process  by  which  this  discovery  has  been  attained ;  these 
are  the  strict  critical  principles  by  which  its  accuracy  is  placed  beyond 
doubt. 

The  passages  before  compared  with  each  other  may  determine  wheth- 
er we  can  acknowledge  as  correct  the  position  on  which  the  whole  mat- 
ter rests,  viz.  that  Justin  has  always  cited  his  notices  of  the  life  of  Je- 
sus in  a  strictly  literal  manner.  What,  therefore,  is  the  fate  of  the  whole 
scries  of  conclusions  deduced  from  this,  needs  no  further  elucidation. 

Here  we  might  stop,  and  cousidcr  that  we  had  done  all  which  could 
be  required  of  us  in  a  polemical  point  of  view ;  yet  some  may  perhaps  de- 
sire a  few  further  observations  in  addition  to  the  requisite  refutation. 

Justin  calls  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  the  acts  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus,  dnopvtjiAoviuuaTu,  on  account  of  a  partiality  for  the  term, 
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which  he  acquired  from  the  Platonic  school  10  which  he  once  belonged. 

lie  should,  to  be  sure,  have  called  them  unopvti^optvpuia  Xyictov,  as 
Xenophon*9  unofiptjuoptvfAutu  obtained  from  the  person  who  was  the 
subject  of  the  narrative  the  title  u7\oppijpoptvpuxu  2.ojxoutou;.  Jus- 
tin, however,  derives  their  name  from  the  writers  who  composed  them, 
aud  calls  them  invariably  dnopttiuoftittutu  ioi*  anooxokotr.  He  ex- 
presses himself  very  clearly  on  this  point  in  his  Dialogue,  chap.  5$S,  oj; 
Tifgiottijuu  ro  ayiuv  nt>ti<uu  t.nni  rtvut  tn  actor,  */«ui//u*'  ui  utwo- 
toXui  uoiuu  too  Aoiotoo  tjuiov.  lie  here  evidently  recognises  sev- 
eral authors. 

Instead  of  this  expression  lie  sometimes,  moreover,  uses  the  term 
Gospel  in  the  singular  number :  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel,  and,  as  his 
opponent  expresses  himself  in  the  Dialogue  :  in  the  so-called  Gospel,  ip 
t<\i  tvuyytkiiy  ytyyuniat — tut  /.fyounoi  t vuyytkito.  (chaps.  10  and 
100.)  He  probably,  however,  speaks  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries,  who  considered  the  works  of 
the  four  Evangelists  as  only  one  Gospel ;  lor  though  distinguished  in- 
deed as  respects  their  authors,  they  are  not  as  to  their  subject,  and  hence 
are  only  (v  t-o^yytkiop  dta  ifttuoujp  or  a  t  ttoupo'jif  op  ivuyyO.iop  ip 
*pi  nptupatt,  quadrifornic  ccaugtlium  in  uno  spiritu  etc  (Com p.  Part 
I.  §47.) 

In  another  place  he  is  still  more  clear  on  this  point.  In  his  Larger 
Apology  he  speaks  of  the  Gospels  in  the  plural  number,  (chap.  07.) 
oi  unooiokoi  ip  toif  ynuuivoi;  vn  ut  tojp  unopvt/popti  puoi,  a  xuXtt- 
rui  tvuyyihu,  out  on;  nuotdomuv.  As  the  expression  tu  ttuyyikiu,  the 
Gospels,  was  never  used  in  ancient  or  modern  limes  in  speaking  of  but 
one  book,  it  is  here  decisive  of  the  fact  that  Justin  not  only  knew 
of  several  different  writers,  but  of  several  different  works  with  this  ti- 
tle. 

The  expression,  U7t0{tprtuui>£vuata  hop  UTtontokeir,  occurs  about 
fourteen  times  in  Justin's  citations.  On  one  occasion  he  uses  a  remark- 
able variation  from  this  expression,  where  he  mentions  the  change  of 
Peter's  name  and  those  of  Zebedee's  children  :  "  tins,"  says  he,  "is 
written  in  his  (i.  c.  Peter's)  memoirs,"  ip  tot;  a:iouprittuvtvpv.otp  uvtoc. 
He  had  already  spoken  of  Peter's  change  of  name,  ( Dial.  c.  100,)  re- 
ferring simply  to  the  anoppt^popivpura  tojp  uixootoXtup,  in  which  it 
was  related  that  Jesus  gave  Simon  the  surname  of  Peter,  after  he  had 
acknowledged  him  to  be  the  son  of  God.  When,  however,  he  mentions 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  likewise,  who  were  surnamed  sons  of  thunder,  he 
changes  the  form  of  citation  and  observes :  this  is  stated  in  his  (Peter's) 
memoirs.  (Dial.  c.  106.) 

He  thus  clearly  distinguishes  the  memoirs  of  Peter  from  those  of  oth- 
er apostles,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  (§  14,)  the  account  of 
the  sons  of  thunder  is  to  be  found  only  in  Mark,  whose  book,  as  far  as 
respected  those  parts  of  the  history  which  were  peculiar  to  it  alone,  was 
referred  by  the  ancients  wholly  to  Peter. 

Among  his  citations  there  is  another  case  in  which  he  gives  a  particular 
explanation  of  his  usual  form  of  citation.  He  refers  as  usual  to  the 
anoftprjiioptuftara,  but  extends  the  adjunct  unootoXwp,  which  he  al- 
ways subjoins,  by  saying  that  they  were  composed  by  the  apostles  and 
those  txitpovi  na$axoiou&Tjoapiojp,  who  were  their  companions  in 
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the  business  of  teaching :  tp  ydq  *o7g  ariofipwopivpaotp,  u  qrjftt  uno 
ttap  dnooioktap  uvtov  xal  rtup  ixtirovQ  Ttaguxukovdtjoaptmp  ovp- 
Tftdx&ar,  or*  ttfyoi?  mail  Qpoftpoi  xar^mo  artov  tvxofitpov  x.  r.  I. 
Now  who  were  the  napaxoXovfrqaaprts  ?  On  this  point  we  are  not 
left  in  the  dark  :  according  to  the  ancients,  Mark  was  the  dxoXovOog, 
ipfitiptve,  or  sectator  Petri,  and  Luke,  likewise,  an  dxoXov&og,  comes, 
sectator  apostoU.  Thus  what  Justin  says  of  the  memoirs,  that  they 
were  composed  by  apostles  and  their  companions,  exactly  applies  to  our 
Gospels.  And  it  further  deserves  special  notice  ^  that  in  this  passage  in 
which  Justin  subjoins  the  explanation  that  the  anofiPtjfiOPWfiaTa  were 
not  written  by  the  apostles  only,  but  by  their  companions  likewise,  he 
cites  from  one  of  these  companions,  viz.  Luke,  the  words  :  idgtog  watt 
dgonfioi  xarex*ho  aviou  tvxofttrov.  (22:  44.  Dial.  e.  103.) 

These  djiOfiPijftoptv/nuTu,  then,  were  not  by  one  individual;  they 
were  several  Gospels  written  by  apostles  and  companions  of  apostles,  as 
is  the  case  with  our  own.  When  Justin  mentions  Peter's  memoirs, 
he  quotes  Mark ;  when  he  mentions  the  companions  of  the  Apostles,  in 
reference  to  these  memoirs,  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Luke.  Matthew 
we  shall  discover  in  his  other  citations. 

He  in  one  place  refers  to  his  former  declarations  concerning  the  Lo- 
gos, of  whom  he  often  speaks,  and  says  in  his  free  manner  that  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father,  the  Logos  who  proceeded  from  him,  after- 
wards became  man,  as  we  learn  from  the  memoirs,  dno  jup  dnoppti- 
ftopivftdtotp.1   The  Xo/og,  the  popoytpjg,  the  apQpamog  yfpofttpog  is 


1  Dial,  cum Tryph.  c.  lf.5  Movoyt vtjg  ydoor*  %v  rw  7raro2  rut?  ohuv  qvtoq, 
idio}(  f 5  avrov  Xoy  o  s  xai  Svvafusjtv6fMi¥oq,  xal  vortQOV  av&QWTros  Std  rijff 
Ttagfrtvov  yev6fterot ,  tie  «frro  tw  dirofirrjftovtvfutrujv  iftd&opev,  TTQoe&ijXutoa. 

The  question  respecting  Justin's  memoirs  may  be  regarded  as  settled  by  the 
careful  investigation  of  an  estimable  scholar,  6eo.  Ben.  Winer  in  his  Einla- 
dung  ad  orationem  muneris  adeundi  causa.  Erlang.  1819.  "  Juslinum  M.  Evan- 
geliia  canonicis  usum  fuisxe  oatenditur."  Appropriate  remarks  on  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Mynster's  work  :  "  Ueberden  Qebraoch  unserer  E van- 
gel  i  en  in  den  8chriften  J  us  tins  des  M.  Koph.  1819."  In  this  work,  however,  he 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  Gospels,  but  shows  that  Justin  made  use  of  other 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  among  other  cases,  notwithstanding  the  free- 
dom of  his  manner,  we  con  recognise  2  These  2:  3.  in  Tryph.  ch.  110.  orecy  tud  6 
ri}e  anooxdotwt  avfywjroc  a*  r.  A. ;  Coloss.  1 . 15.  trotorirtonoe  ndarje  mujKue, 
Tryph.  ch.  138,  and  Gal.  4:  12.  5:  20, 21.  ad  Grsac.  Oral,  near  the  end.— Herm. 
Olshausen  hns  in  n  general  manner  pointed  out  our  Gospels  in  Justin's  citations 
in  "  Die  Echtheil  der  vier  kanonischen  Evangelien,  Konigsb.  1823."  p.  286 
seq.  Yet  he  has  made  too  little  account  of  Justin's  license  in  using  the  Gospels, 
which  is  undeniably  clear  whenever  he  cites  the  same  passage  two  or  three 
times;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  attributes  too  much  to  the  corruption  of  Mas. 
In  supposing  from  the  resemblance  of  a  few  expressions  that  Justin  made  use  of 
the  Jewish  Gospel  likewise,  (p.  329,)  he  was  preceded  by  Dr.  Paulus  in  the 
"  Theol.  exeg.  Conversatoriom,"  I.  Lief.,  "  Uber  die  Enstehungsart  der  drey  era- 
ten  Evangelien."  "  Ob  das  Evangelium  Justins  des  M.  das  Evangelium  der  He- 
braer  gewesen  sey."  Heidelb.  1822.  p.  52  seq.  Though  I  am  forced  to  be  very 
concise,  it  will  be  of  use  to  clear  up  a  passage  in  Justin  from  which  inferences 
have  been  frequently  made,  but  which  is  constantly  misunderstood.  Themis- 
take  originates  in  the  punctuation.  At  chapter  98  of  the  Dial,  cum  Tryph. 
Juslin  begins  to  comment  on  Psalm  XXI,  (Heb.  Ps.  XXII,)  and  proceeds  verse 
by  verse  to  explain  the  whole  of  Christ.  In^  chsp.  106  he  comes  to  verse  23d  : 
fyyyoofuu  r6  ovoftd  oov  xoU  dStltpoSe  pov,  iv  uioy  tmbjolus  vftvjjoat  oe,  and  his 
explanation  of  it  extends  from  iv  f*&<»  war  iStltpw  (i.  e.  woWoordUwr,)  as  far  aa 
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described  with  sufficient  distinctness  in  the  Memoirs  which  we  have 
by  John.  With  this  should  be  connected  a  passage  to  which  Dr. 
Paulus  and  Dr.  Mynster  have  referred.  After  Justin  has  in  his 
manner  conducted  through  some  chapters  an  argument  from  the  Old 
Testament  against  Trypho  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  an  tx  &tou 
ytyivrjuivt}  duruftig  ioyixrj,  who  is  called  0t6{,  xiywi,  and  Ao'/ov, 
(ch.  61,  and  62,)  he  asserts  (ch.  63,)  that  his  blood  was  not  formed 
from  the  seed  of  men,  i  or  u'tpuiog  avxov  uix  ti,  uvOyamtiov  antyfiajog 
— utX  ix  {ttfajftutoe  &tou;  in  which  we  may  recognise  the  words  of 
John  1:  13,  though  the  application  is  forced.  After  thus  deducing  the 
original  memoir  we  can  more  easily  recognise  :  xui  viof,  6  loyo< — 
auQxonoitjOtig  uv&ptonos  yiyovtv.  (Larger  Apol.  ch.  32.)  And  o  Aoy- 
os — or*  ttjv  aavi?*  di  autou  navta  ixnat.  (Second  Apol.  ch.  6.) 

The  fragment  from  the  conversation  with  Nicodetnus,  (John  3:  3  se<|. 
Larger  Apol.  ch.  61.)  which  was  pointed  out  by  Lardner,  no  one  can 
fail  to  recognise,  except  intentionally. 

$25.  •    »l  -  U 

We  may  then  peaceably  recur  to  our  old  position,  viz.  that  Matthew 
was  an  original  writer,  and  Mark  copied  from  him  ;  but  the  peculiar 
plan  and  purposes  of  the  latter,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  availed  him- 
self of  his  predecessor's  work  can  be  unfolded  only  in  the  progress  of 
our  investigation.  They  agree  together  in  their  selection  of  facts,  for 
the  most  part  likewise  in  their  arrangement  of  them,  in  phraseology, 
and,  moreover,  in  dividing  all  the  acts  of  Jesus,  related  by  them  after 
his  return  from  the  temptation,  into  four  journits  which  he  took  from 
the  place  of  his  abode  into  various  regions,  exclusive  of  his  last  journey 
lo  the  place  of  his  passion. 

We  will  try  what  information  we  can  derive  from  a  more  extended 
consideration-  of  these  journies. 

First  Journey. 

Matthew.  Mark. 

I.  Jesus  enters  the  synagogue 

at  Capernaum,  and  cures  a  man 
possessed  with  a  devil. 

I.  Jesus  heals  a  leper  with  the 
injunction  that  he  should  tell  no 
roan. 

II.  He  is  met  by  the  Centurion, 
whose  servant  he  heals. 

III.  He  enters  Peter's  house.  II.  He  enters  Peter's  house. 


ore  torai'Qiu&ri.  Then  begins  a  new  sentence  in  which  he  proves  from  the  me- 
moirs lh.il  I'ftyt'/aoi  ae  applies  to  Christ,  for  he  san?  with  his  disciples  while  he 
lived  :  xai  fitt  avru/vStdywr,  ifivtjot  rov  Btitv,  tot  tv  ro7«  dnofivtjftorti/iaot  .  ; 
which  is  true  ;  see  Mutth.  26.  30,  moX  x  pvtjodvTH  t$fjldor.  Perhaps  I  may 
have  occasion  to  speak  further  of  Justin. 
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Matthew.  Mark. 

III.  He  heals  a  leper  with  the 
injunction  that  he  should  tell  no 


IV.  A  certain  scribe  desires  to 
follow  Jesus,  and  is  sent  away. 

V.  Jesus  enters  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenes,  heals  two  possess- 
ed with  devils,  and  returns. 

J/fXOei>  *«V|ri-Jr  idia*  ixoXtv.     nuXtvtiarjkfavttg  A'antpvaovft. 
(Matth.  9: 1.)  (Mark  2:  1.) 

Second  Journey. 
Matthew.  Mark. 

I.  Four  men  bring  to  Jesus  one  I.  Four  men  bring  to  Jesus  one 
sick  of  the  palsy.  sick  of  the  palsy. 

II.  Jesus  calls  Matthew.  II.  Jesus  calls  Matthew. 

III.  The  disciples  of  John  fast ;  III.  The  disciples  of  John  fast ; 
those  of  Jesus  do  not-  those  of  Jesus  do  not 

IV.  Jesus  heals  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  and  a  woman  who  had  an 
issue  of  blood. 

V.  Jesus  chooses  himself  disci- 
ples and  sends  them  forth. 

VI.  John  sends  his  disciples  to 
inquire  of  Jesus. 

VII.  Jesus  goes  through  the  IV.  Jesus  goes  through  the  corn 
corn  with  his  disciples.  with  his  disciples. 

Xal  fina(fd$  exridfy,  tjl&ev  eig  Kal  tioijXfc  ndliv  tig  ttjv  ow- 

Tij*  avvaytuyijv  avt&v.  ayo>yqv. 

(Matth.  12:  9.)  (Mark  3: 1.) 

Third  Journey. 
Matthew.  Mark. 

I.  A  man  with  a  withered  hand  I.  A  man  with  a  withered  hand 
is  healed.  is  healed. 

II.  Jesus  chooses  himself  disci- 
ples. 

II.  Jesus  is  said  to  heal  through  III.  He  is  said  to  heal  through 
Beelzebub.  Beelzebub. 

III.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees 
require  a  sign. 

IV.  The  mother  and  brethren  IV.  The  mother  and  brethren  of 
of  Jesus  arrive.  Jesus  arrive. 

V.  Jesus  teaches  in  parables.         V.  Jesus  teaches  in  parables. 

VI.  Jesus  comes  into  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes,  and  heals  one 
possessed  with  a  devil. 
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Matthew.  Mark. 

VII.  Jesus  heals  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  and  the  woman  with  the  is- 
sue of  blood. 

*FX&<tnr  tig  rriv  natglda  auiov.       JRVtv  tig  ttjv  naigida. 
(Matth.  13: 54.)  (Mark  6:  I.) 

The  difference  between  Mark  and  Matthew  in  these  three  Journeys, 
arises  mostly  from  the  different  positions  assigned  by  them  to  the  en- 
trance into  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes;  Matthew  placing  it  at  the 
close  of  the  first  excursion,  and  Mark  at  the  close  of  the  third.  If  we 
take  it  out  of  its  place  in  Matthew,  and  give  it  the  position  it  has  in 
Mark,  and  then  set  aside  the  events  No.  II  and  IV,  which  Mark  has 
omitted  to  mention  in  any  part  of  his  book,  the  first  Journey  is  the  same 
in  both. 

In  the  second  Journey  they  coincide,  except  as  respects  the  events 
Matth.  IV,  V,  VI.  This  difference,  likewise,  depends  in  part  on  the 
difference  in  regard  to  the  voyage  to  Gadaris.  For  in  both,  the  story 
of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  is  so  placed,  as  to  show  that  the  incident  oc- 
curred not  long  after  this  voyage.  As  Matthew  places  this  at  the  end  of 
the  first,  and  Mark  at  the  end  of  the  third  Journey,  the  event  which 
took  place  not  long  after  the  voyage  is  likewise  differently  placed  in 
both.  Mark  is  wholly  silent  respecting  the  inquiry  made  by  John's  dis- 
ciples. If  now  we  remove  No.  V.  in  Matthew  further  along  into  the 
third  journey,  there  is  a  perfect  coincidence  between  the  two  writers. 

Fourth  Journey. 
Matthew.  Marie. 

I.  The  prophet  is  without  honor  I.  The  prophet  is  without  honor 
in  his  own  country.  in  his  own  country. 

II.  Jesus  sends  forth  his  disci- 
ples. 

II.  Herod  believes  that  Joho  has  III.  Herod  believes  that  John 
risen  from  the  dead.  has  risen  from  the  dead. 

IV.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  re- 
turn from  their  mission. 

III.  '  Five  thousand  are  fed.  V.  Five  thousand  are  fed. 

IV.  Jesus  walks  on  the  sea,  ap-  VI.  Jesus  walks  on  the  sea,  ap- 
pears upon  it  to  the  apostles,  and  pears  upon  it  to  the  apostles,  and 
goes  to  Gennesaret.  goes  to  Gennesaret 

V.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  eat  VII.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  eat 
with  unwashen  hands.  with  unwashen  hands. 

VI.  Jesus  goes  into  the  region  VIII.  Jesus  goes  into  the  region 
of  Tyre :  story  of  the  woman  of  of  Tyre :  story  of  the  woman  of 
Canaan.  Canaan. 

VII.  Four  thousand  are  fed.  IX.  Four  thousand  are  fed. 

VIII.  A  sign  is  demanded  of  X.  A  sign  is  demanded  of  Je- 
Jesus.  sus. 

IX.  The  apostles  forget  to  take  XI.  The  apostles  forget  to  take 
bread  with  them.  bread  with  them. 

48 
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XII.  A  blind  man  is  brought  to 
Jesus  at  Bethsaida. 

X.  Jesus  asks :  Whom  do  men  XIII.  Jesus  asks  :  Whom  do 
say  that  I  am  ?  men  say  that  I  am  ? 

XI.  Transfiguration  on  the  XIV.  Transfiguration  on  the 
mourn.  mount. 

XII.  The  apostles  cannot  heal  a  XV.  The  apostles  cannot  heal  a 
man  possessed  of  a  devil.  man  possessed  of  a  devil. 

'Ek&QvTiav  Si  avtvUv  tig  KaniQva-      Kul  rjXOtp  tig  Ka-ntgwaovfi. 
ovp.      (Matthew  17: 24.)  (Mark  9:  33.) 

In  this  Journey  Mark  varies  from  Matthew  in  separating  the  sending 
away  of  the  disciples  from  their  election,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
Matthew,  as  represented  in  No.  V.  of  the  second  Journey.  Mark 
makes  the  former  an  independent  event,  and  then  after  an  interval  in- 
forms  us  particularly  of  their  return  and  what  they  had  done.  Indeed 
Matthew  seems  to  have  connected  these  events  more  on  account  of  their 
relationship,  than  from  regard  to  chronological  order. 

Matthew,  moreover,  has  twice  related  the  fact  that  certain  persons 
desired  of  Jesus  a  sign,  here  and  in  the  third  Journey  No.  III.  Mark 
has  omitted  it  the  first  time  and  mentioned  it  only  here.  The  event 
No.  XII  in  Mark,  is  peculiar  to  him,  not  being  found  anywhere  in 
Matthew. 

Such  is  their  coincidence  up  to  the  history  of  the  passion,  which  be- 
gins at  this  point  in  both  books.  When  Jesus  departed  from  Caperna- 
um the  next  time,  he  went  to  meet  his  death. 

§  26. 

Now  why  did  Mark  treat  the  order  of  events  in  his  predecessor's 
work  with  so  much  freedom,  and  in  several  instances  follow  a  different 
arrangement?  There  must  have  been  an  object  and  reason  for  this  pro- 
cedure, for  it  could  only  have  been  from  design  that  an  occurrence  was 
removed  from  its  position  and  placed  in  a  different  connexion. 

How,  e.  g.,  could  it  happen  that  he  should  have  disjoined  and  distin- 
guished as  two  separate  occurrences  the  selection  of  the  apostles  and 
their  being  sent  forth  into  the  world,  presenting  the  latter  in  a  totally 
different  connexion,  although  they  are  united  in  Matthew,  unless  for  the 
sake  of  observing  their  natural  order  and  arranging  them  as  they  actu- 
ally took  place  1 

He  was  still  more  precise :  a  part  of  the  discourse,  which,  according 
to  Matthew,  Jesus  then  made  to  his  disciples,  he  separates  from  the  rest, 
and  does  not  introduce  till  the  time  when  Jesus,  before  his  death,  dis- 
closes to  bis  disciples  their  future  fate.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  the 
following : 
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Matth.  X.  19  seq. 
"Oiar  Hi  naqaS^utp  ^ 

nag  tj  xl  Xalritrrfxe ' 
&o&r\<jnai  yctQ  vfup 
h  Ixiirt}  xjj  Zoo, 
xi  hdqam ' 
mv  yao  vfulf  i<rtt  oi  XaXovpxtq, 
alia  xo  nvivua  xov  ixaxoog 

Vfttur, 

to  ialovp  ip  vuZp. 
Ilaoadtiati  di  atdtpos  addyor 
tit  dapaxop, 
uai  uaxijo  xixvov  * 
uai  inapaaxqaopxat  xixva 

ini  yoptif 
not  daraxwrowrtp  airxovg. 
Kai  Bcrta&t  fuaovfuroi 
vno  Tiurxutp,  dta  to  opoua  ftov  * 
6  di  vnouilvaq  tig  xiloq, 
ovxoq  atti&ijaexai. 
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Mark  XIII.  11  seq. 

uOxav  Si  ayaytoaw  vftaq 
ix  aoa  dtdovx  tc 

xi  XalrioTjxt, 
tiqdi  fitlnaxi'  aiXo  iap  do&tj  vu*p 
h  iutlpy  xjj  voa, 
xovxo  laluxt ' 
9V  yao  tax*  iutig  oi  Xalovvxtq, 
aXXa  to  nptvpa  xo  ay  top. 

Ilattadbtan  di  adiXyoq  idtXyop 
tlq  Saratov, 
*ai  naxijo  xixpor  • 
xo*  tnavaoxr}<rorxat  xixva 

inl  vovtiq 
ual  Sarawovoir  avxovq- 
xttl  tata&t  utooiutpot 
vno  narxotp,  Ota  xo  opoua  itov  * 
•  di  vnopdvaq  tit  tiles, 
ovxoq  o<o&i]oxxat. 


We  see  that  the  discourse  is  the  same  in  both,  and  the  phraseology 
almost  entirely.  Now  what  could  have  induced  Mark  to  take  these 
words  from  their  connexion  in  Matthew  and  place  them  elsewhere,  ex- 
cept the  intention  of  giving  them  their  proper  chronological  position  ? 
Considering  their  purport,  they  certainly  stand  in  a  more  appropriate 
connexion  in  Mark  than  in  Matthew. 

Mark  has  taken  single  sentences  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount  as 
given  in  Matthew  and  connected  them  with  other  occasions,  events  and 
discourses;  e.g.  Matth.  6:  14.  Mark  11:25,26.  Matth.  6:  15.  Mark 
4:  21.  Matth.  5:  13.  Mark  9.  50.  Matth.  7:  2.  Mark  4:  24.  This  at- 
tention and  care  in  giving  single  sentences  of  this  sermon  another  sit- 
uation, cannot  be  better  explained  than  by  supposing  him  to  have  aim- 
ed at  relating  every  thing  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurred,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  Matthew  has  given  at  the  outset  of  Jesus'  ministry  in  a 
systematic  form  and  at  one  view  what  our  Lord  may  have  uttered  on  the 
most  various  occasions. 

This  purpose  of  our  author  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  case  of  the  voyage 
to  Gadaris,  as  well  as  other  cases.  Matthew  mentions  this  at  the 
end  of  the  first  Journey,  while  by  Mark  it  is  removed  along  to  the 
end  of  the  third.  The  latter  affixes  to  the  occurrence  a  definite  deter- 
mination of  time,  which  makes  it  clear  that  he  designed  to  adhere  to 
the  chronological  order.  Jesus  taught  by  the  sea-shore  in  parables, 
and  a  great  multitude  surrounded  him.  (Mark  4:  1.)  After  the  con- 
elusion  of  this  discourse  in  parables,  he  adds  (Mark  4:  35,)  that  the 
passage  over  to  Gadaris  took  place  ip  ixtipy  ty  ypfQa,  oipiag  'yipop- 
tprjc,  at  evening  on  the  same  day.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  expression 
ip  intfpfj  rp  ytitga  in  the  Evangelists  is  indefinite,  but  toe  annexed  no- 
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tice  of  the  particular  part  of  the  day,  ou/ia,  shows  that  we  are  to  tako 
the  passage  as  an  accurate  designation  of  time.  The  circumstance 
that  Jesus  was  withdrawn  from  the  multitude  and  carried  over  in  a  ship 
(4:  36,)  proves  the  connexion  of  the  passage  across  with  the  event  im- 
mediately preceding,  viz.  the  instruction  given  by  Jesus  in  parablesfto 
the  multitude  by  the  sea-side. 

In  the  second  Journey,  after  the  voyage  toGadaris,  Matthew  narrates 
without  any  definite  designation  of  time,  (when  he  has  related  a  few 
other  occurrences,)  the  cure  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  and  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood.  (9:  18.)  Mark,  who  refers  them  to  the  close 
of  the  third  excursion,  designates  with  precision  the  time  when  they  oc- 
curred and  their  connexion,  asserting  that  they  occurred  directly  after 
the  voyage  to  Gadaris,  by  saying  that  the  father  of  the  child  came 
to  Jesus  when  they  had  landed  on  their  return,  etc  (5:  21,  22.) 

We  hence  perceive  that  he  took  the  actual  succession  of  things  as  his 
guide  in  the  plan  of  his  history,  and  distributed  events  according  to 
their  chronological  order. 

§  27. 

Moreover,  he  differs  from  his  predecessor  in  his  mode  of  representing 
occurrences;  he  is  almost  always  more  copious  as  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances attending  each  event.  From  this  exactness  and  attention 
to  minute  points  his  narrative  is  more  complete  and  vivid.  E.  g.  Mat- 
thew relates  the  story  of  the  woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood,  rather 
in  the  style  of  a  summary  than  of  a  regular  narrative:  "A  woman 
which  was  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  came  behind 
him  and  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment ;  for  she  said  within  herself. 
If  I  may  but  touch  his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole.  But  Jesus  turned 
him  about ;  and,  when  he  saw  her,  he  said,  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort ; 
thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  Mark,  on  the  contrary,  takes  note  of 
the  minutest  circumstances.  He  was  better  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion and  wretchedness  of  the  diseased  woman.  During  twelve  years 
all  the  art  of  physicians  had  been  exerted  for  her  relief  to  no  purpose, 
she  had  wasted  all  her  substance,  and  her  sufferings  were  evidently  in- 
creasing ;  which  latter  circumstance  essentially  enhances  the  wonder,  as 
well  as  the  beneficence,  of  so  speedy  a  cure.  She  heard  of  Jesus,  and, 
approaching  him  behind  iu  the  crowd,  touched  his  garment,  fully  con- 
vinced that  she  should  be  healed.  Our  Lord,  perceiving  that  virtue  had 
gone  out  of  him,  turned  about  and  said  :  "  Who  touched  my  clothes  Y* 
The  disciples  replied,  affirming  the  impossibility  of  determining  when 
there  was  such  a  press  of  people.  But  Jesus  merely  looked  around,  and  his 
glance  fell  on  the  woman,  who  felt  already  what  was  done  in  her,  and 
immediately  threw  herself  with  fear  and  trembling  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  told 
all  as  it  happened.  Jesus  said  unto  her :  "  Daughter,  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole." 

It  is  so  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  regard  to  most  of  the  occur- 
rences related ;  not  that  they  are  paraphrased,  but  clothed  with  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  thev  occurred ;  e.  g.  Mark  1:  40 
—end.  Matth.  8: 2—5.  Mark  2: 2—13.  Matth.  9: 2-9.  Mark  4:35  —end. 
Matth.  8:  23—28.  Mark  5:  1—20.  Matth.  8:  28— end.  Mark  6: 14—30. 
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Matth.  14:  6-13.  Mark  12:  28—35.  Matth.  22:  34—41,  and  many  oth- 
er  passages. 

The  knowledge  he  possessed  in  regard  to  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  history  and  their  circumstances  is  worthy  of  notice.  While  Mat- 
thew (!):  is)  speaks  only  of  an  his  name,  Jairus,  is  given  in 
Mark  ( ">:  22)  together  with  his  office,  *iV  TtZv  dyxiOMuyuiyoiv.  When 
Matthew  (15:  2*2)  mentions  generally  a  yvfij  Xavavuiu,  Mark  tells  us 
more  particularly  'jf  /;  yuvtj  'fiXXyvig,  2vQoqotvixtoaa  iw  yti-u  (7: 
26.)  .Matthew  (27:  10)  designates  Barabbas  simply  as  dtayiov  tniarj- 
/iov;  Mark  (15:7)  knew  what  was  his  crime,  rrj  oiaoti  qovov. 
The  former  tells  us  merely  of  a  Cyrenian,  Simon  by  ' name  (27:  32;) 
while  Mark  informs  us  that  it  was  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  the  father  of 
Alexander  and  Rufus  (15:21.)  The  one  speaks  (27:  57)  of  a  rich 
man,  Joseph  of  Arimathea;  the  other  knew  that  he  was  a  distinguish- 
ed member  of  the  council  {\5:  43—45,)  aud  was  acquainted  with  what 
passed  between  him  and  Pilate,  and  the  inquiry  made  of  the  centurion 
by  the  Praetor.  Concerning  Mary  of  Magdalene,  he  adds  the  circum- 
stance (10:  D)  utj'  >;,•  ty.fjfjfo'ixu  inia  d'ui/iona.  A  case  of  the  same 
kind,  as  we  shall  see  directly,  occurs  in  10:  46,  respecting  the  blind 
man  in  the  road  near  Jericho.  We  will  add  one  more  example  of  the 
minute  circumstances  stated  by  Mark  :  according  to  Matth.  16:  5,  the 
disciples  had  forgotten  to  take  bread  with  them  ;  yet  Mark  says  (8:  14) 
they  iiad  oru  loaf' waU  them  in  the  ship.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  in 
narrating  the  occurrence  at  Gadaris,  he  observes  (5:  13)  that  there 
were  about  two  thousand  swine. 

He  did  not  then  copy  Matthew's  book,  but  made  use  of  it  as  the  ba- 
sis of  his  own  ;  conferred  greater  particularity  on  Matthew's  narrative, 
(which  frequently  presents  only  the  outline  of  an  occurrence,  neglecting 
circumstantial  detail,)  and  moulded  his  predecessor's  sketches  into  the 
form  of  complete  history.  He  is  not,  as  some  have  repeated  from  Au- 
gustine, the  epitomist,  hut  the  reviser  of  Matthew;  and  sometimes  hia 
revision  is  so  rigid  that  he  seems  positively  to  contradict  him. 

Matthew  mentions  two  demoniacs  at  Gadaris,  while  Mark  (5:  2  seq.) 
speaks  of  but  one.  While  Matthew  (20:  30)  speaks  of  two  blind  men 
healed  on  the  road  to  Jericho,  Mark  tells  us  of  but  one  (10:  46;)  and 
that  the  narrative  of  both  has  reference  to  the  same  event  is  clear  as 
well  from  the  time,  as  from  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances  and 
phraseology.  In  this  la*t  case,  Mark  even  sustains  his  statement  in  a 
striking  manner,  by  subjoining  something  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  perfectly  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  incident;  for  the 
name  of  the  man  who  was  healed  is  stated  by  him  in  two  langua- 
ges, the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  :  vioe  'Jl/iuiov,  /iagrinaiog  6  rvqiXof. 

These  cases  would  be  indeed  real  contradictions,  if  we  did  not  know 
the  aim  of  Matthew  ;  but  wiien  this  is  considered,  they  only  evince  in- 
difference as  to  things  not  connected  with  his  purpose.  (§  4.)  He  wish- 
ed merely  to  show  from  the  acts  of  Jesus  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and 
a  perfectly  accurate  chronology  was  not  even  consistent  with  his  plan. 
Minuteness,  too,  was  of  no  importance  to  his  object.  The  outline  of 
an  event  was  enough  for  his  argument ;  and  hence  he  proceeds  in  so 
summary  a  manner  that  it  is  evident  he  did  not  wish  to  trouble  himself 
about  minute  circumstances.    This  does  not  prove  any  deficiency  in 
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point  of  ability  or  in  point  of  uprightness  and  lore  of  troth ;  and  only 
the  want  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  characteristics,  and  not  a  mere  in- 
difference as  to  matters  that  do  not  concern  his  proposed  plan,  can  brand 
a  writer  with  error  and  dishonesty. 

§  28. 

The  person  who  is  designated  by  history  as  Mark's  voucher  and 
source  of  information,  and  by  whose  assistance  he  has  furnished  us  with 
so  many  new  and  important  observations  on  Matthew,  is  prominently  in- 
dicated as  such  in  his  work.  On  occasion  of  the  first  alteration  which 
he  makes  in  the  arrangement  of  certain  acts  of  our  Lord,  when  be  ex- 
cludes from  its  position  the  story  of  the  centurion,  and  places  an  incident 
previously  mentioned  by  Matthew,  viz.  the  cure  of  the  leper,  after  the 
visit  to  Peter's  bouse,  he  informs  us  iust  before  this  last  occurrence  that 
Simon  was  there  with  Jesus  (Mark  1:  36,)  x«*  xarfdloj'tav  uvxov  6 
JtAfAO)*  xui  ol  fttt*  avtov.  Again,  in  giving  a  considerably  extended  ac- 
count of  the  cure  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  he  expressly  adds  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Jesus  admitted  only  Peter,  John  and  James  as  witnesses  of 
the  whole  occurrence.  (5:  37.)  Matthew  (21. 18  seq.)  relates  the  story  of 
the  withered  fig-tree ;  Mark  (11: 12—15  and  20—27)  gives  it  to  us  more 
in  detail,  and  connects  some  moral  instruction  with  it,  particularly  a  pas- 
sage from  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt.  &  14,  15.)  He  seems  here, 
too,  to  substantiate  his  account  by  exhibiting  Peter,  respecting  whom 
Matthew  is  silent,  as  the  occasion  of  the  dialogue  and  the  instruction 
annexed.  Mark  (13:  3)  expressly  names  Peter  as  one  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  conversation  concerning  the  final  fate  of  the  temple  and 
Holy  City,  while  Matthew  (24:  3)  only  mentions  it  generally  without 
specifying  either  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it.  Matthew  (28:  10)  tells 
us  of  the  command  to  the  women  to  carry  the  news  of  the  resurrection 
to  the  disciples ;  Mark  (16:  7)  expressly  adds  the  name  of  Peter : 
ro/ff  f»aOt}iuii  avtou  xai  rw  77/rpqi. 

Such  care  to  insert  Peter's  name  in  particular  passages,  where  it  was 
neither  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  nor  any  light  was 
thereby  thrown  upon  the  event  in  itself  considered,  as  in  Mark  1:  36. 
5:  37.  13:  3.  16:  7,  denotes  a  peculiar  motive  in  the  writer's  mind.  The 
invariable  presence  of  this  apostle,  and  the  mention  of  him  purposely 
when  it  contributed  nothing  to  illustrate  the  narrative,  can  be  intended 
only  to  accredit  it  by  his  authority.  At  all  events,  Mark's  anxiety  to 
add  Peter's  name,  without  any  necessity  in  reference  to  the  circum- 
stantiality or  perspicuity  of  the  occurrence,  is  perfectly  explained  by  the 
accounts  of  the  ancients  concerning  Mark's  authority  ;  and  these  tra- 
ces in  the  book  agree  so  well  with  the  accounts  as  to  favor  and  enhance 
their  claim  to  credit. 

§  29. 

Although  in  general  Mark  has  carried  out  Matthew's  history  into 
'  more  minute  and  exact  detail  than  Matthew,  yet  in  some  cases  he  has 
done  the  contrary,  and  condensed  Matthew's  narrative,  sometimes  even 
retaining  in  part  the  same  language. 
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Matth.  10:  11  seq. 

J-ag  i}v  3'  uv 
noltv  rt  xwfiTjv 

4*etaaajf,  liq  iv  avrtj         (oxi ' 
xtfxtt  fjuraji, 

LtaiQZOfttvoi  dt  ili  t»jv  owor, 
uQnuauQ&i  alrnv.    Kat  lav  uiv 
r;  »j  oixtrt  a£t«,  .  .  .  x.  T.  *.. 
Kal  of  lav  fit)  di*rftai  v(*agt 
fti}di  uxovoy 
rovi  loyov$ 

tfjq  oixiag  ft  itjg  noktug 
ixiivt}^ 
i$nii  jov  xovioqxov 


Mark  6:  10  seq. 

"Onov  fuv 

v$  otx/ur, 
txti  fttviu 


Kat  oaoi  up  pi)  diStavrai  iftu<; 
juijii  axo  woktiv 


<  - 

VUbtV, 


ixnoqivontvoi 
ixti&fVi 
luv  Inoxt'tua  juiv  nodwr  ifiuv. 


The  reason  is  most  probably  this,  that  at  times  Mark,  who  usually  is 
more  circumstantial  in  his  narrative,  did  not  consider  it  necessary,  or 
was  unable,  to  add  any  thing  to  the  account.  In  such  a  case  it  was  su- 
perfluous to  transcribe  into  his  book  at  length  narratives  which  were 
sufficiently  minute  in  that  of  his  predecessor ;  and  he  therefore  content- 
ed himself  with  a  concise  statement,  supposing  his  readers  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  more  detailed  account. 

Perhaps  the  minuteness  of  some  relations,  which  left  no  room  for  ad- 
dition on  the  part  of  Matthew's  reviser,  was  the  reason  why  he  entirely 
omitted  certain  occurrences  (c.  g.  Matth.  5»:  5 — 13.  10 — 21.  II:  1  scq. ;) 
but  more  probably  this  is  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  voucher  of 
his  narratives,  who  did  not  allow  to  some  occurrences  the  position  which 
they  occupy  in  Matthew,  and  did  not  in  the  sequel  assign  them  the  place 
which  chronologically  belonged  to  them.  In  fact  subsequent  investiga- 
tions will  show,  that  they  really  occurred  in  such  chronological  circum- 
stances as  would  properly  give  them  a  different  historical  position. 

$  30. 

We  find  but  few  entirely  new  events,  unmentioned  by  Matthew,  and 
consequently  peculiar  to  Mark ;  perhaps  there  are  three  in  all.  One 
falls' at*  the  commencement  of  Jesus'  ministry.  (Mark  1:23.)  A  de- 
moniac in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  acknowledges  the  superior 
power  dwelling  in  Jesus,  and  is  healed.  The  others  occurred  shortly 
before'the  passion.  A  blind  man  is  brought  to  Jesus  at  Bethsaida,  and 
is  restored  to  sight  by  his  spittle  and  the  laying  on  of  his  hands.  (Mark 
8: 22—27)  The  last  is  the  account  of  the  poor  woman  who  cast  two 
Upta  into  the  treasury.  (Mark  12:  41—44.) 

This  fact,  likewise,  assures  us  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  give  an 
independent  historical  book,  for  the  preparation  of  which  he  himself 
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could  not  have  been  deficient  in  materials,  and  his  voucher  still  less  in 
abundaut  knowledge ;  but  that  his  plan  was  confined  to  a  revision  of 
the  existing  work  of  Matthew. 

§  31 

The  result  of  our  investigations  as  to  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  Evan- 
gelists  may  be  briefly  presented  as  follows :  Matthew  is  an  original  writer, 
as  he  was  qualified  to  be,  from  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  oc- 
currences narrated,  a  friend  of  the  Teacher  of  whom  be  writes,  and 
one  to  whom  his  future  plans  were  intrusted.  This  work  first  saw  the 
light.  On  account  of  the  object  he  had  in  view,  he  was  not  anxious 
about  the  chronological  arrangement  of  events,  and,  although  he  did 
not  always  neglect  it,  he  yet  often  designedly  presented  together,  in  one 
view,  certain  discourses  and  actions  which  he  found  most  suited  to  his 
particular  purpose.  Hence  arose  frequently  a  different  order  from  the 
historical  one.  To  detail  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  event 
would  not  have  been  subsidiary  to  his  purpose,  would  have  been  super- 
fluous, and  often  inconvenient.  The  incidental  considerations  present- 
ed by  an  extended  narrative,  would  have  diverted  the  reader  from  his 
main  object,  and  distracted  the  attention  which  he  wished  to  be  direct- 
ed to  a  single  point,  viz.  the  perception  of  the  fact,  that  the  predictions 
of  the  ancients  concerning  the  Messiah  were  fulfilled  in  the  life  of  Je- 
sus.   Matthew  is  an  historical  deduction ;  Mark  is  history. 

The  contents  of  the  latter  are  not,  in  general,  new.  We  very  seldom 
find  in  him  narratives  untouched  by  his  predecessor.  He  composed 
his  history  from  the  materials  furnished  him  by  the  latter,  which  arc 
the  basis  of  his  production  ;  and  he  aimed  only  at  the  merit  of  greater 
minuteness  and  accuracy.  It  was  now  specially  incumbent  on  him  to 
follow  historical  order,  from  which  his  predecessor  had  often  deviated  on 
account  of  his  didactic  aim.  Then,  loo,  exact  historical  representation 
was  his  duty  ;  he  could  not  be  so  careless  and  indifferent  as  to  the  de- 
tail of  particular  circumstances  and  incidental  matters  which  would  im- 
part perspicuity  or  vividness  to  the  occurrences  narrated.  These  obli- 
gations he  fulfilled  by  means  of  the  information  he  received  from  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  beloved  disciples  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  narrative  of  his  predecessor  made  further  detail  unnecessary 
or  impracticable,  he  became  concise,  and  the  reader  was  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  referred  to  the  previous  history.  Some  events  he  wholly  pas- 
sed over;  probably  because  his  authority  left  him  in  uncertainty  as  to 
their  true  historical  position.  Mark's  production  may  be  regarded 
both  as  a  history  and  a  critical  treatise. 

§  32. 

Further  ;  as  it  is  necessary  that  such  minute  circumstances  and  such 
a  number  of  accessary  observations,  even  when  ascertained  and  accu- 
rately taken  from  the  mouth  of  eye-witnesses,  should  have  been  immedi- 
ately noted  down,  and  preserved  in  writing  in  order  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing lost  or  confounded  in  the  mind ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Mark's  life,  the  attestation  of  history  and  internal  evidence  in 
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the  production  itself  designate  Peter  as  the  source  of  the  peculiar  infor- 
mation and  the  particularity  of  narrative  which  we  find  in  this  Gospel, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  made  by  the 
ancients  that  Mark  noted  down  in  writing  the  public  discourses  of  Pe- 
ter, and  has  communicated  their  contents  to  us ;  and  I  conceive  the 
origin  of  Mark's  Gospel  to  have  been  as  follows : 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  having  been  published,  while  the  apostles 
were  teaching  at  Rome,  (§  16)  this  first  biographical  account  of  their 
exalted  Master  was  carried  thither  to  them,  through  the  agency  of  Mat- 
thew himself  perhaps,  or  that  of  others.  From  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
and  its  importance  in  respect  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Palestine,  this  would  happen  very  speedily  through  the  many 
messengers  who  came  to  them  from  zealous  churches,  or  the  Jews  who 
left  their  country  on  account  of  the  war,1  and  through  the  active  com- 
munication which,  on  the  same  account,  was  kept  up  between  Rome 
and  Judea.  For  the  common  benefit  of  believers  it  was  read  in  their 
assemblies,  and  Peter,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  purpose,  ex- 
plained and  commented  on  it.  Mark  availed  himself  of  these  explana- 
tions and  secured  them  by  written  notes,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
his  close  intimacy  with  the  apostle.  The  expositions  of  the  work  of 
au  eye-witness  given  by  one  who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the 
acts  of  Jesus,  and  a  coadjutor  or  companion  in  them,  were  of  extraor- 
dinary value  for  the  confirmation  and  instruction  of  believers,  and  they 
requested  Mark  to  make  his  notes  of  general  advantage  and  present  them 
in  a  separate  work.  Hence  his  Gospel  was  called  xijgv^tg  IltTgov,  the 
preaching  of  Peter,  and  he  himself  Peter's  interpreter. 

These  relations  between  the  voucher  and  the  historian  explain  the 
reason  why  he  has  been  still  more  concise  than  Matthew  in  relating 
certain  occurrences  in  which  Peter  bore  a  part,  when  we  might  expect 
him  to  be  more  copious  ;  e.  g.  Matth.  14:  28—32.  16:  15—20.  For 
any  parts  of  the  narrative  which  respected  Peter  personally,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  principal  subject,  would  naturally  be  concisely  treated 
and  rapidly  passed  over  by  him  in  his  discourses.  His  modesty  led  him 
to  comment  very  little  on  himself  and  his  actions,  and  at  the  mention  of 
his  frailties  he  could  not  suppress  the  embarrassment  and  shame  of  a 
virtuous  mind.2 

In  conclusion,  we  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  definitely  the  precise 
time  at  which  these  occurrences  probably  took  place.  When  Nero 
went  to  amuse  himself  in  Achaia  with  his  disgraceful  pursuits,  Vespa- 
sian accompanied  him  thither.  Meanwhile  the  rebellion  broke  out  in 
oppressed  Palestine,  and  Vespasian  obtained  commission  to  chastise  that 
country.3   It  was  still  winter  when  Nero  sailed  to  Rome,  Titus  to  Al- 

1  These  emigration*  had  already  commenced,  under  Albinos,  before  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  II.  Ed.  Ha?erc.  c.  14.  n.  2.  and  Ed.  Basil, 
c.  24.  p.  738.  and  Antiq.  L.  XX.  c.  ult. 

3  What  Eusebiussays  (Demonstr.  Evang.  L.  III.  p.  78,  79.  Ed.  Rob.  Steph.) 
in  comparing  Matth.  16: 15-20,  with  Mark  6: 29, 30,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Tooov- 
tuiv  eiQinUwiv  riZ  IHtom  vtto  tov  'Iqoov,  6  Ma^xoi  urj8tv  rovrvtv  ftvrjftwtvoas, 
art,  fttjlT  6  Tftrpo?  raCv,  dk  &  raits  avrov  StdaauaXious  ifrjJ^tWI  .  .  . 

Aid  ttai  MaQnoi  turd  TraQiltnev. 

3  Suelon  in  Vespas.  c  4.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  III.  c.  1. 
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exandria,  and  Vespasian  hastened  over  the  Hellespont  to  Syria.1  When 
the  weather  had  moderated  so  that  the  campaign  could  be  opened,  Ves- 
pasian led  his  legions  into  Galilee,  took  several  places,  and  invested 
Jotapata  on  the  21st  of  Artemisius,  our  May.3  In  the  month  Panemus 
(July,)  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  this  place  was  taken  ;3  this  event 
was  followed  in  Gorpisus  (September)  by  the  taking  of  Tarichsea;  in 
Hypcrberetnms  (October,)  of  Garaala;  and  after  Gi>chala  had  surren- 
dered no  fortified  place  remained ;  all  Galilee  was  laid  waste  and  sub- 
jugated.4 

The  rebellion  only  raged  the  more  furiously  on  this  account  in  Judea 
and  its  metropolis ;  the  scenes  connected  with  the  Idumxans  followed  ; 
the  massacre  in  the  temple  and  the  murder  of  Zacharias.5  While 
these  events  were  taking  place,  Matthew  finished  his  Gospel ;  i.  e-  in 
the  winter  which  began  the  14th  year  of  Nero,  or,  as  the  year  of  Ne- 
ro's reign  began  about  three  months  before  the  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
(see  close  of  §  84  in  this  Part,)  about  the  end  of  the  68ih  year  after  the 
birth  of  our  Lord. 

During  the  winter  the  Romans  were  at  rest;  but  at  the  opening  of 
spring  Vespasian  marched  through  Antipatris,  Lydda  and  Jamnia,  as 
far  as  Emmaus,  and  then  to  Jericho,  where  he  formed  a  junction  with 
the  army  which  had  proceeded  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  under 
the  command  of  Trajan.  The  inhabitants  of  Jericho  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains.6 At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  in  the  spring  the  sea 
was  broken  op,  and  the  usual  routes  of  communication  with  Rome  were 
re-opened.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  first  historical  work  which  ap- 
peared relative  to  the  fate,  acts,  and  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian sect,  reached  the  capital  of  the  world  as  a  curiosity,  and  was  read 
and  expounded  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  Sometime  afterwards 
Nero  died,  in  the  month  of  June.  For  he  ascended  the  throne  in  Oc- 
tober, and  occupied  it  thirteen  years  and  eight  months.7  That  he  died 
in  summer,  we  learn  from  Plutarch :  11  It  was  summer"  says  he,  "  when 
a  courier  with  incredible  despatch  carried  from  Rome  to  Galba  in 
Spain  in  seven  days  the  intelligence  of  Nero's  death."8  The  new 
emperor  put  himself  in  motion  with  a  part  of  his  army  ;  his  march,  how- 
ever, was  slow  and  bloody.9  During  this  time  the  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  Nymphidius  Sabinus  and  Tigellinus,  till  the  latter  was  forced 
to  lay  down  his  arms.   It  was  under  these,  inl  nop  fJ/ov/itVttp,  if  we 

~i  Dio  Cass.  L.  LXIII.  p.  723.  WechcLJos.  BclL  Jud.  L.  III.  c~.  47o.  2. 
9  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  HI.  c.  7.  n.  3. 

3  Jos.  Boll.  Jud.  L.  III.  c.  7.  n.3C. 

4  Jos.  Boll.  Jud.  L.  III.  c.  10.  n.  10.  L.  IV.  c.  I.  n.  10.  c.  2. 

5  Jos.  Boll.  Jud.  L.  IV.  c.  5  and  6. 
0  Jos.  Boll.  Jud.  L.  IV.  e.  8.  n.  1,  2. 

7  Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  c.  5,  says  "  annis  tredecim."  Eutrop.  L.  VII.  c.  15.  "  im- 
perii decimo  quarto  obiit."  Tacit  Hist.  I.  c.  5.  "nnnos  quatuordecim."  Sue- 
ton.  Nor.  c.  40.  "  Paulo  minus  quatuordecim  annis."  Dio  L.  LXIII.  p.  727. — 
try  SsHarnfa  xai  fit/vae  oxxiu.  Jos.  B.  J.  L.  I V.  c.  0.  n.  2.  rot's  xal  9ixa  ftaothvoag 
irn  nal  t/fifyae  oxrvi.    Ho  has  confounded  ft%v<*s  oxrvli  with  y</(Mic  oktp>. 

a  Plutarch  in  Galba.  c.  7.    yI/v  St  ifa,  xai  (toati  rrod  Stihp  itxtv  swd 

'Ptifujs  2ixijlot  avt'jQ  dmleCxhoos  iflSofuuos.  x.  r.  L 

«  Tacit.  Hist  L  i  e.  6. 
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understand  aright  the  language  of  Clemens  Rotnanus  as  to  this  event, 
that  Peter  and  Paul  were  executed,  i.  e.  between  the  last  days  of  Nero 
and  Galba's  arrival.  See  in  the  sequel  ($  84,)  what  is  said  on  the 
chronology  of  the  Acts,  immediately  before  the  table.  After  their  death, 
as  we  have  before  shewn  (§  16,)  Mark  published  his  Gospel.  The 
words,  after  their  death,  are  not  definite  enough  to  enable  us  to  fix  on 
any  particular  year.    I  therefore  discard  the  date  which  I  assigned  m 


LUKE. 

$  33. 

Luke  does  not  commence  his  Gospel  in  the  genuine  Jewish  manner, 
with  the  narrative  itself,  but  opens  it  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  with  a  Proamium,  in  which  he  informs  us  of  his 
intentions  and  motives,  and  of  the  writings  already  in  existence  relative 
to  his  subject. 

The  correct  interpretation  of  this  introduction  would  destroy  or  cor- 
roborate many  hypotheses ;  but  unfortunately,  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
that,  though  no  doubt  he  to  whom  it  was  addressed  understood  it,  we, 
on  the  contrary,  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  that  period  have  become 
obscure,  find  great  difficulty  in  extracting  its  meaning.  It  has  not 
escaped  learned  men  what  light  it  would  cast  on  the  history  of  the  ori- 
gin of  our  first  three  Gospels ;  and  hence  they  have  laid  peculiar  stress  on 
one  clause  or  another  which  appeared  to  them  to  elucidate  the  origin 
of  these  books.1 

This  introduction  is  contained  in  a  sentence  comprising  four  mem- 
bers. The  second  clause  of  the  sentence  is  to  be  kept  distinct  from 
the  third.  "£tfo|«  x?/*ot  is  what  the  Greek  grammarians  call  an  apodo- 
sis,  which  from  its  nature  commences  another  series  of  clauses,  and  oc- 
curs only  after  a  protasis  has  been  concluded.  The  parts  of  the  latter* 
therefore,  are  disjoined  from  the  former,  and  each  has  its  appointed 
limits.  Luke  begins  with  *So£t  xqftoi  to  speak  of  himself,  and  what 
precedes  is  separated  from  what  he  says  of  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  it  has  no  reference  to  him.  If  xatfw*  nagMooav  were  to  be 
referred  down  to  t3o|*  xy.uo/,  and  did  actually  relate  to  himself,  it  must 
have  been,  according  to  true  grammatical  construction,  disposed  under 
the  latter  clause,  and  the  order  of  the  clauses  must  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Edo%(  xqfioi  nagtjxokov&rjxoTi  uvoiOtv  naaiv  txxoifitoQ,  xa- 
&WS  nayt'&oaav  ijplv  oi  an  agxvS  ouiOTrra*  ..  .  .  xa&(£ijg  ao* 
youyou.  Now  this  is  not  the  case;  hence  xaOmq  nagidooav  is  con- 
nected with  what  precedes,  and  is,  like  that,  of  a  general  nature ;  while 


1  On  this  Prologue,  as  the  introduction  is  likewise  called,  and  the  peculiar  in- 
terpretation which  is  given  of  it,  is  based  the  following  essay  :  "  Einige  Ideen 
neber  den  wahrscheimichen  Ureprung  unserer  drey  era  tern  Evangchen,"  by 
Dr.  Ziegler,  in  Gabler's  "  Neuem  theol.  Journal."  1B00.  5th  St.  The  following 
one,  likewise,  in  part :  14  Ueber  die  Entstebung  der  drey  ertten  Evangelien,"  by 
Dr.  Vogel,  in  Gabler's  "  Journal  fur  auaerles.  theol.  Litt."  1804.  1  Bd.  1  St. 
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what  follows  Afol*  xauoi  refers  particularly  to  Luke.  The  sentence 
contains,  therefore,  two  parts,  one  general  and  the  other  particular. 

The  first  clause  of  the  first  part  has  a  determinate  meaning,  and 
asserts  that  many  had  composed  histories  of  our  Lord.  The  next  clause 
expresses  a  comparison  with  the  first :  such  as  those  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses have  delivered  to  us,  one  would  suppose.  But  the  words  xcrfo* 
-nagtdooav  are  susceptible  of  another  signification. 

Tlaoafitdovas  signifies  literally,  to  give  any  thing  into  one*s  hands,  to 
deliver,  to  communicate ;  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  communicate  some- 
thing  orally,  as  knowledge,  instruction,  etc.  Whichever  be  the  mean- 
ing here,  we  must  suppose  the  ellipsis  of  dtqytjoi*  or  tacitly  bring  it 
down  from  the  first  clause.  With  the  first  sense  of  the  word  the  pas- 
sage would  run  thus :  Forasmuch  as  many  have  undertaken  to  com- 
pose  a  history  of  the  events  which  are  notorious  among  us  ;  such  as  thry 
who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word 
have  delivered  into  our  hands ;  J  also  thought  myself  authorised,  etc 
With  the  latter  signification  of  the  word  it  must  be  translated  as  follows : 
Forasmuch  as  many  have  undertaken  to  compose  a  history  of  the  events 
which  are  notorious  among  us,  according  as  they  who  from  the  begin- 
ning were  eye-witnesses  ....  have  orally  communicated  them  to  us : 
I  also  thought  myself  authorised,  etc. 

Now  which  of  these  interpretations  is  the  correct  one?  If  we  dis- 
card for  a  moment  the  doubtful  words,  the  purport  of  the  introduction 
will  be  simply  this:  As  many  had  written,  he  considered  himself  also 
as  capable  of  writing,  and  intended,  as  he  afterwards  says,  to  bring  the 
truth  to  light,  tjjp  aoqaletav.  Restoring  the  clause  which  we  discard- 
ed for  a  moment,  and  taking  its  sense  to  be  :  As  eye-witnesses  and  au- 
thorised teachers  have  orally  represented  them,  the  chain  of  thought 
would  be  this :  Inasmuch  as  many  have  written  just  as  the  apostles  have 
orally  represented  the  history,  I  considered  myself  as  qualified  for  the 
task,  and  intend  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Who  would  not  be  scandalised 
that  Luke  should  promise  something  more  certain  than  the  apostles  had 
communicated,  whose  representations  had  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
many  of  whom  he  speaks?  If  now  we  must  exonerate  our  author  of  so 
arrogant  and  inconsiderate  an  expression,  the  other  sense  must  be  the 
true  one :  Inasmuch  as  many  have  undertaken  to  compose  historical  books, 
such  as  the  apostles  have  put  into  our  hands,  I  considered  myself,  too, 
as  capable,  etc.  Thus  the  import  of  the  whole  sentence  is  essentially  al- 
tered, and  it  contains,  if  not  an  exculpation,  at  least  a  justification, 
afforded  him  by  the  example  of  the  many  who  attempted,  even  after  the 
apostles  had  published  histories  of  our  Lord,  to  compose  similar  works ; 
whence  it  was  proper  for  him,  particularly  as  his  preparations  had  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  to  write  something  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  their  accounts. 

The  other  interpretation :  Inasmuch  as  many  have  attempted  to  com- 
pose histories  as  eye-witnesses  have  orally  represented  the  occurrences, 
is  open  also  to  the  objection  of  proceeding  on  the  supposition,  that  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  any  historical  work  on  the  life  and  actions  of  our 
Lord,  his  history  was  detailed  by  the  apostles  in  religious  assemblies  in 
so  particular  and  methodical  a  manner,  that  narratives  could  be  formed 
from  written  notes  of  their  discourses.   But  this  was  not  the  custom  of 
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the  apostles.  So  far  as  their  preaching  was  historical,  it  related  only  to 
the  principal  points  in  the  history,  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our 
I^ord,  and  to  the  pillar  of  the  whole  Christian  system,  the  resurrection. 
(Acts  5:  30,  31.  13:  28—31).  17:  3.  10:  38—42.  1  Cor.  16:  1-9.  20— 
29.)  A  detailed  recital  of  these  events  was  necessarily  occasioned  by 
the  references  made  to  prophetic  declarations  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  such  a  fate  was  predicted  of  the  Messiah.  (Sec  the  passages 
above  mentioned  ;  likewise  Acts  17:  3  and  1 1,  xa\>'  i)niyuy  upuxuipoi- 
itg  rat,"  youqu^  jU  i'/oi  ruvta  o'urwg.  8:  35.  18:  28.  20:  22,  23.  28:  23, 
24.)  With  these  events  were  connected  the  doctrines  of  the  dominion 
of  the  world,  which  as  Messiah  he  assumed  after  he  was  glorified,  and 
of  a  final  judgment  and  retribution  in  another  state  of  existence,  as 
may  be  perceived  from  many  of  the  passages  above  referred  to.  In 
foreign  countries  they  were  obliged,  to  say  the  least,  to  reside  very  long 
in  one  place,  as  Paul  did  at  Corinth,  Ephcsus,  and  Rome,  in  order  to 
have  time  sufficient  for  detailed  narratives. 

At  home,  however,  in  the  native  land  of  Christianity,  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  people  released  them  entirely  from  the  necessity  of 
such  particularity.  The  actions  of  Jesus  were  so  notorious  in  Pales- 
tine, that  in  preaching  and  instructing  it  was  merely  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  common  knowledge  of  his  history  possessed  by  the  generation 
then  alive;  as  Peter  did,  according  to  the  account  in  Acts  2:  22,  and 
subsequently,  even  on  occasion  of  the  conversion  of  heathen  at  Ca'sarea, 
(Acts  10:  37  scq.)  and  as  Paul  did  at  a  still  later  period  before  king 
Agrippa.  (Acts  20:  2(>seq.)  Now,  as  the  history  might  be  assumed  in 
Palestine  as  generally  known,  the  mode  of  teaching  which  naturally 
arose  was  to  state  the  principal  joints  in  it  as  unquestionable,  and  then 
to  found  doctrines  upon  them. 

The  course,  then,  pursued  by  the  apostles  in  foreign  countries,  unless 
they  abode  along  time  in  one  place,  contradicts  the  supposition  of  such 
a  xtjoryftu,  or  such  detailed  and  connected  narratives,  that  histories  of 
Jesus'  ministry  could  be  composed  from  them ;  and  in  particular  such 
circumstantial  narration  is  refuted  by  the  procedure  of  the  apostles  in 
Palestine,  where  they  referred  directly  to  the  knowledge  which  already 
existed  among  the  people  themselves. 

Thus  the  words  xu0u)g  nagf'donav,  for  this  reason  likewise,  can 
mean  only  as  follows  :  a  narrative  like  those  which  eye-witnesses  and 
authorised  teachers  have  delivered  into  our  hands;  such  for  iustance,  as 
Matthew's,  and  the  one  given  by  Peter  through  Mark. 

So  much  concerning  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  ;  the  second  part 
tdo£t  xapoi,  presents  an  antithesis.  As  many  have  ventured  to  com- 
pose histories  after  the  examples  of  eye-witnesses,  1  also  thought  myself 
authorised.  The  words  naQtinolou&rjMOu  crVaifov  nuaiv  mftfimQ  con- 
tain a  further  explanation  and  confirmation  of  the  right  he  had  to  engage 
in  his  undertaking.  I  originally  misunderstood  these  words,  and  first 
corrected  my  mistake  on  occasion  of  preparing  my  lectures  upon  De- 
mosthenes' oration  Pro  corona. 

The  word  napuxokovOrip  includes  the  idea  of  presence.  Used  con- 
cerning events,  it  signifies  to  be  present  while  they  are  passing,  and,  in 
its  strictest  sense,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  what  takes  place.  It  also 
signifies  to  be  mentally  present,  to  accompany  an  address,  discourse,  or 
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written  composition  with  attention,  and  occurs  frequently  in  this  sense 
in  the  works  of  the  ancients.1 

As  it  respects  naot,  we  have  our  choice  either  to  make  it  refer  to  the 
persons  previously  mentioned  or,  to  ngayftara,  the  things  which  were 
notorious.  For  these  two  nouns  are  both  in  the  plural  number,  and 
nau*  may  refer  to  either. 

If  it  be  considered  as  referring  to  the  men,  e.  g.  to  the  avronrat  and 
vnnytrut  tov  Xoyov,  the  clause  will  signify  :  Having  read  the  eye-wit- 
nesses with  care,  I  will  now,  that  you  may  no  longer  be  in  error,  inform 
you  of  the  truth.  Who  could  avoid  being  perplexed  that  the  historian 
should  modestly  apologise  for  venturing  to  publish  a  memoir  of  our 
Lord,  after  teachers  commissioned  by  Christ  himself,  and  on  the  other 
hand  should  presume  to  declare  that  he  intended  to  do  what  had  not 
yet  been  done,  viz.  to  ascertain  the  truth,  i.  e.  to  give  a  more  accurate 
account  thau  they  1  If  the  word  nan*  be  made  to  refer  to  both  the 
many,  noXXovs,  and  the  eye-witnesses  together,  (as  indeed  the  expression 
nam  includes  the  whole,  and  must  relate  to  both,)  no  injustice  is  done 
to  the  many,  it  is  true,  by  Luke's  thinking  himself  better  informed 
than  they ;  this  would  be  consonant  with  his  more  elevated  point  of 
view  and  the  objects  at  which  he  aimed  :  but  there  would  still  subsist  the 
same  disrespect  towards  the  eye-witnesses  and  authorised  teachers;  and 
what  is  yet  more  unbecoming,  he  would  class  them  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  many.  If  he  intended  to  say  :  /  have  read  them  with 
care,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  accurately  and  definitely,  if  in- 
stead of, '  I  have  read  the  men  with  care,'  he  had  put  writings,  as  he 
might  have  done  by  changing  two  syllables  :  avuiataoOai  dtqyqae  i  q 
and  nu(taxoXov&t]xoTt — nan  u  t  g . 

The  other  noun  in  the  plural  number  to  which  -naaiv  may  refer  is 
nQayftarat  the  notorious  occurrences.  The  expression  naQuxoXomf)(7v 
rulg  npayftaoi  is  common  with  the  ancients,  and  signifies,  to  follow 
events  with  attention  as  they  occur.  There  obtains,  however,  a  nice 
distinction  in  its  signification  :  in  reference  to  a  single  event  con- 
fined to  one  place,  it  signifies  to  be  present  at  it,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of 
it,  as  in  the  passage  which  we  have  cited  below  from  Lucian's  Lapi- 
thcean  feast.  But  when  used  in  speaking  of  events  which  are  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  place,  but  occur  in  various  places,  and  have  whole 
countries  for  their  theatre,  it  signifies  that  they  are  followed  with  atten- 
tion from  a  certain  point  of  view.  Thus  Demosthenes  observed  the 
events  of  his  time  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman  ;  Thucydides  the  occur- 
rences of  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  a  soldier ;  and  so  did  Josephus  those 
of  the  Jewish  war.  In  this  sense  the  expression  TiagaxoXovOtlv  toTq 
ngdyftaat,  is  used  by  them  in  the  passages  cited.8 

1  TheopbrasL  Character.  Prorem.  Polyb.  L.  I.  c.  12.  L.  III.  c.  62.,  and 
many  other  passages  referred  to  in  Gataker  ad  Autonin.  L.  V.  sec.  5.  p. 
168.  Rapheliua  Annotal  in  N.  T.  ex  Polyb.  &c.  Kypke,  Wetsten.  ad  h.  loc. 

8  Demosth.  De  corona,  c.  33.  p  382.  ed.  Harles.  1768.  Reiske,  T.  I.  p.  285. 
n.  20.  Extivos  o  xatoos,  xai  tj  yf**Qa  txtlrt],  ov  ftovov  ivvow  xai  nXowiov  uy<3pa 
ixuhiy  nXXa  xai  iiaQi)xoXov&f)x6ia  tol  g  n  q  a  y  ft  atr  i  v  4$aoxy?,  *«* 
avXXoyioofitvov  oodutg.  De  falsi  legal,  p.  423.  n.  20. 4  0  ra  iovxov  norr^vfiaxa 
uxQipiovata  itiwq  iy^xalnaoexolov&iixms  anaou  In  Aristocrat. 
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The  acts  of  Jesus  were  of  this  latter  kind  ;  not  confined  to  a  single 
place,  but  scattered  through  Galilee  and  Judea.  Now  when  Luke  as- 
serts that  he  was  one  TiaorjxoXuvOrjxojg  avotdtw  nuatv  axpifluig — xuig 
npayftant — he  does  not  express  himself  as  having  been  an  eye-witness 
of  all  the  events,  but  as  having  been  in  the  region  of  their  occurrence, 
where  he  could  observe  them  as  they  took  place ;  and  this  uvwOiv, 
from  the  beginning,  from  their  first  development  He  means  to  say, 
therefore  :  I  think  myself  authorised,  who  have  attentively  followed  all 
these  events  from  their  commencement,  etc.  In  this  way  he  establish- 
es in  an  eminent  manner  bis  claim  to  preference  above  the  many. 

He  then  promises  xaOtlijg  yguxpui,  just  as  Thucydides  expresses 
himself  in  his  introduction,  i'itjg  uig  i'xatuu  iylyvexo,  according  to  the 

p.  683.  n.  5.  Tl  dynoxi,  xairi  tidug  o'vxtag  uxQiftatg  iya>t  xal  j  aq  ijxoXov- 
&fl*t»g  iriotg  twt  adtxr}ut'txtax.  T.  II.  in  Olympiodor.  p.  1178.  n.  10.  Toig 
uooatv  axqifltvg  aitavxu  xaina  xtt  nqayuaxa  otg  t/ti,  xal  n  aqnxoXov&<n- 
xoaiv  i$uqxi)g.  Demost.  Epist.  I.  p.  1463,  end.  'AXX*  oaa  xvyxuvw  91 
ifmttqiav,  xal  to  JiuquxoXovdijxixat  io!(  xr  quy  ft  a  air  ndajg, 
tali  efiovXijOrp  toig  uiv  nqoatqovuivoig  Xiyttv  (utfarfj  non]oag. 

TImj  Scholiast  in  Thucyd.  V.  26 :  Ka{r'  Tj<TV%iav  xi  uvtojv  uuXXov 
ala&ia&at,  explains  the  words  thus  :  dtu  to  qawjpfytv  xal  ut)  noUpuv 
uvtov,  paXXon  naqaxoXovdijaat  ro7g  ytvouirotg.  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  L.  I. 
c.  10.  Jiov  ixitvo  ytvtooxttr,  oxi  dti  xbv  aXXotg  itaqudootv  jtoh&W  aXxftivuiv 
imiQxvovuivoy,  avxag  iniaxaa&ai  xavxag  nqoxtqov  axoifiiog,  r  n  a  q  a  x  o- 
Xov  &  nxo  x  u  xolg  ytyoxoatv,  ij  naqa  xutr  udoxwv  m'y&avofutov.  Observe 
the  antithesis  of  the  last  words.  The  same  antithesis  recurs  in  Vk.  Jose- 
phi,  c.  65.  p.  33,  in  his  apostrophe  to  Justus  of  Tiberias:  Mqu  xa  nqax- 
Oivxa  xuxtt  ii,v  VuXiXuiav  Imaxautvog,  i)g  yaq  iv  JirjqvtM  Tore  naqa  fiuaiXft, 
pyx?  oca  inaQov* Ptaualot  inl  xTtg  ' Tonanuxoiv  noXioqxiag,  i\  tdqaouv  i,uug} 
tx  a  q  a  xoXov  ■&  rto  u  q,  ft^v  boa  xai  iuuvxbv  tnqa$a  noXioqxovutvog  dvvrt- 
&itg  nr&ia&ut.  lldvitq  yaq  ol  anayytlXuvxig  av  dtHp&uqtjOux  inl  xi\g  naqu- 
tm$ms  (xtbtfa  In  I'olyb.  L.  1.  c.  67,  the  soldiers  complain  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians that  they  had  not  sent  them  generals  who  were  acquainted  with 
their  deeds  in  Sicily,  but  one  who  had  never  l>een  present  to  observe 
them :  Kaqy^oviovg  inixrfiig  xovg  ftix  ttdoxag  axqaxnyovg  tag  ytyirtytivag 
ZQtiag  xaxa  ZixtXlav  tS  avxiav  ....  ovx  i$anoaxiXX(iv  wg  avxovg '  Toy  de  ftrjdtvl 
xoinotv  n  a  v  ij  x  a  X  o  v  9  ijxdi  a,  xoiiov  ixntrrofufiyat.  Remark  the  antithe- 
sis in  Lucian  (Conviv.  seu  Lapith.  T.  IX.  BiponL  p.  46,)  wore  davpufa  tX 
xnrutpig  tinux  idvraro,  ur\  naqaxoXov&r,oag  ixtivoig,  cap  u>y  uqSapirn  ig  x6 
a\ua  ixtXtvxrpiv  avioig  if  yiXovaxla.  Comp.  Raphelius,  Wetstein.  In  the 
N.  T.  this  expression  occurs  in  1  Tim.  4:  6.  xal  xi\g  xaXfjg  didaoxaXiug,  \, 
7iaQtptoXovxt  r  y.it.  :  in  the  instruction  of  which  thou  hast  been  a  present  wit- 
ness. We  find  it  in  the  more  limited  sense  in  2  Tim.  3:  10.  —  v  <J« 
naf>tjxoXovvri)xug  ftov  xy  dtdatrxaXin,  xfj  uyotyfi,  thou  hast  been  an  observing 
witness  of  my  doctrines.  In  the  following  verse,  however,  TOtf  UttuypoXg  iv 
'  tvTio/>i<{,  t\  '  /xoi  ■/(.»,  ir  cikrs  the  more  extended  signification:  thou  wast 
near  the  scene  of  the  persecutions  which  I  underwent  at  Antiocht  Iconium  and 
Lystra.  At  that  time,  indeed,  Timothy  had  not  yet  become  connected 
with  Paul,  and  was  but  a  boy  ;  but  he  lived  in  this  region  (Acts  16:  1,  2), 
and  might  have  been  a  spectator  of  some  of  the  occurrences,  and  have 
heard  on  the  spot  of  others. 
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actual  succession  of  events,  to  describe  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
took  place. 

He  moreover  assures  Theophilus,  for  whom,  primarily,  he  wrote  his 
work,  that  he  shall  have  trjv  doqdXitav,  certain  information,  a  true 
account. 

This  dnqaXtia  he  was  to  have,  the  historian  says,  speaking  to  Theo- 
philus,  ntyi  otv  xar  17  jr  Xoywv.  These  words  either  refer  to  the 
christian  instruction  generally  which  had  been  received  by  Theophilus, 
which  Luke  intended  to  exalt  to  absolute  certainty,  or  to  the  accounts 
of  the  many,  the  contents  of  which  had  been  learned  by  Theophilus 
from  oral  information.  I  do  not  believe  that  Luke  intended  to  hint  to 
his  friend  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  information  of  his  colleagues,  or  to 
depreciate  his  teachers  in  his  estimation.  The  Xoyoi  nigt  at*  xatrr 
X'1&1S  can  then  refer  only  to  the  communications  orally  made  to  him 
out  of  the  histories  of  the  many  ;  and  it  was  Luke's  intention  to  correct 
these,  and  present  to  his  friend  such  parts  of  them  as  were  accurate  and 
well  authenticated.  This  is  even  required  by  the  phraseology  ;  for  in 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  others,  Xoyoi  are  historical  books,  as  Luke 
likewise  calls  his  first  history,  viz.  his  Gospel,  nyottov  Xoyov.  (Acts 
1:1.)  When  the  word  is  in  the  plural  number  it  has  this  signification  ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  signifies  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  al- 
ways appears  in  the  singular :  vntj^trai  rov  Xoyov,  diaxovta  tov  Xoyov, 
jov  Xoyov  XuXtiv,  tov  Xoyov  ctxoutiv,  rov  Xoyov  d*t%to{tai,  &c. 

If  now  we  examine  our  Procemium  again,  we  shall  find  its  sense  to 
to  be  as  follows :  "  Many  have  composed  accounts  of  the  acts  of  our 
Lord,  like  those  which  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word  have 
published:  it  will,  therefore,  be  permitted  me,  likewise,  to  narrate  these 
events  in  their  order  for  thy  advantage,  that  thou  mayest  ascertain  what 
is  true  of  the  various  relations  which  have  been  given  thee ;  especially 
as  I  have  carefully  and  attentively  followed  these  events  in  the  region 
where  they  occurred  from  the  time  when  they  began  to  develope  them- 
selves." These  words  comprise  a  description  of  the  literature  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  time  of  Luke. 

I.  According  to  this  representation  there  had  appeared  works  on  the 
history  of  Jesus  by  the  hand  of  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  faith, 
which  had  met  with  such  a  reception  among  Christians  that  others  had 
been  incited  and  induced  to  signalize  themselves  by  similar  works,  and 
of  these  there  were  not  merely  one  or  two,  but  many.  Although  they 
could  not  expect  to  be  held  in  equal  estimation  with  their  predecessors, 
who  possessed  advantages  over  them  both  from  their  personal  knowl- 
edge of  facts  and  from  their  office,  still  they  did  not  remain  unnoticed 
or  without  repute.  Much  less  can  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  fate 
of  the  works  which  were  of  apostolical  origin,  or  that  they  were  un- 
known to  the  succeeding  writers.  To  say  the  least,  Luke,  as  we  see, 
was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  in  regard  to 
him  the  contrary  assertion  is  positively  false. 

II.  The  many  who  are  referred  to  did  not  translate  from  any  work  al- 
ready in  existence,  with  the  aid  perhaps  of  versions  of  it  which  had 
been  made  before;  they  composed  their  histories.  awexa£av  fon- 
yiottit  not  yout'viuaav.  This  was  their  mode  of  procedure,  and  the 
usual  mode,  and  wc  must  suppose  il  to  have  been  that  of  eye-witness- 
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es  more  especially,  as  they  had  less  reason  to  rely  on  foreign  aid.  It  is 
very  plain  that  Luke  proceeded  in  the  same  way.  He  asserts  his  inde- 
pendence, appeals  in  support  of  it  to  his  having  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
events  while  they  were  taking  place,  and  pledges  himself  to  present  them 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  and  to  give  an  authentic  account  of  what 
had  happened.  Thus,  if  the  hypotheses  of  the  day  are  applicable  to 
others,  they  certainlv  are  not  to  him. 

HI.  From  the  facts  we  have  adduced  in  explanation  of  the  introduc- 
tion, this  also  is  clear.  As  long  as  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  com* 
mon  knowledge  of  the  people,  the  necessity  of  a  history  was  not  felt  by 
the  teachers  or  by  the  people.  But  when  the  generation  of  contempo- 
raries began  gradually  to  pass  away,  and  the  number  of  those  who  re- 
tained in  their  memories  the  fame  of  our  Lord's  actions  and  were  vouch- 
ers for  them  was  continually  diminishing,  the  want  of  documents  be- 
gan to  be  felt,  and  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ex- 
piring voice  of  the  people  by  written  accounts.  We  hence  see  that  the 
history  of  our  Lord's  actions  could  not  have  been  written  very  early ; 
not  before  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  after  his  death.  Moreover, 
those  engaged  in  the  office  of  teaching  must  have  been  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  assisting  the  declining  knowledge  of  the  people, 
from  the  impediments  they  met  with  in  their  employment;  and  hence 
it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  first  histories  should  have  come  from  Apos- 
tles. 

Now,  however,  it  happened  as  it  invariably  does;  the  way  once  open- 
ed, the  many  followed  and  collected  together  in  books  the  stories  of 
their  fathers  and  the  surviving  reports  of  the  time.  Thus  arose  at  once 
a  historic  era  in  the  Christian  school. 

IV.  Under  these  circumstauces  Luke  appeared  ;  and  his  special  ob- 
ject was  to  set  his  friend's  mind  at  rest  respecting  the  many  histories 
which  followed  the  earliest  works  of  the  apostles,  and  to  supply  the 
place  of  their  unauthenticated  statements  with  a  true  exhibition  of 
facts. 

§  34. 

Luke,  although  in  his  phraseology  we  perceive  more  Greek  elegance 
than  in  the  other  Gospels,  is  still  in  the  tone  and  coloring  of  his  lan- 
'  guage'  a  Jew  or  Syrian.  If  we  consider  the  acquaintance  with  Judaism 
which  he  exhibits  in  both  his  works,  we  must  admit  that  his  was  no  su- 
perficial and  half-way  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  though 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  comprehend  them;  and  that 
he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  ceremonies  of  their  temple-service 
and  their  other  religious  solemnities.  The  interpreter  of  his  Gospel  is 
never  left  in  the  dark,  or  tempted  to  wish  that  the  writer  had  possessed 
a  better  acquaintance  with  Judaism,  its  ritual  and  ceremonials.  No 
special  proof  of  this  can  be  required  in  the  way  of  examples,  as  their 
number  would  be  too  great,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  attend  to  ma- 
ny minutia?,  which,  however,  are  the  very  things  in  which  nicety  of 
knowledge  is  evinced.  Thus  much  may  be  inferred  from  his  language 
and  the  knowledge  he  exhibits;  viz.  from  the  former,  that  he  was  an 
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inhabitant  of  Syria  or  Palestine ;  from  the  latter,  that  be  was  a  Jew  or 

a  weU-ioformed  proselyte. 

As  to  the  first  point,  history  affords  us  information  of  a  more  decisive 
character ;  according  to  which  Luke  was  born  at  Antioch.1  Moreover, 
in  regard  to  his  religious  circumstances,  we  infer  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  that  he  was  an  adherent  to  Judaism  from  his  own  choice, 
not  from  his  descent  or  birth.  At  the  close  of  this  Epistle,  Paul  sub- 
joins the  salutations  of  friends  who  were  then  with  him,  and  mentions 
first  those  of  Jewish  extraction.  (4:  10—12.)  After  concluding  the 
catalogue  of  those  *x  mgiTOftije,  he  adds  the  rest,  and  among  them 
Luke  (11 — 15),  who  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  proselyte. 

His  occupation  was  that  of  a  physician,  (Coloss.  4: 14),  and  he  could 
not  waut  opportunity  to  prepare  himself  for  it  in  so  scientific  a  city  as 
Antioch.  Perhaps  it  was  his  desire  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  religion  he  had  chosen  which  led  him  to  Palestine,  the  ancient 
sent  of  Judaism,  as  Paul  was  led  thither  by  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  he  was  residing  in 
the  country,  according  to  his  introduction,  when  Jesus  entered  on  his 
ministry  and  went  about  teaching  and  healing.  Luke,  from  his  being 
a  physician,  had  peculiar  motives  to  pay  attention  to  facts  of  this  kind  ; 
and  on  this  account,  likewise,  his  statements  possess  a  peculiar  value, 
as  those  of  a  person  of  judgment  and  experience. 

As  to  his  relation  to  the  Christian  sect  at  its  rise,  a  tradition  has  been 
preserved  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.3  This  account  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  alone  of  all  the  Evangelists  has  mentioned 
the  seventy,  and  carefully  given  the  history  of  their  mission  and  retnrn 
and  the  instructions  connected  with  them  (10:  1 — 25),  as  though  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  do  so  by  particular  personal  concern  in  them. 
Moreover,  he  exhibits  a  minute  acquaintance  with  these  occurrences, 
such  as  could  be  expected  only  from  an  eye-witness. 

He  has  nowhere  mentioned  the  time  when  he  left  Palestine.  When 
Paul  first  ventured  to  pass  over  into  Europe,  Luke  resided  at  Alexan- 
dria-Troas,  and  went  with  him.  (Acts  16:  8,  11.)  Was  it  the  case  that 
he  had  previously  become  acquainted  with  Paul  at  Antioch,  and  was 
now  induced  by  affection  and  veneration  to  offer  himself  as  his  compan- 
ion in  this  enterprise  ?  He  accompanied  the  apostle  over  to  Philippi, 
(Acts  16:  12),  and  when  the  latter  was  here  thrown  into  prison,  Luke  re- 
mained at  liberty,  and  seems  even  to  have  resided  in  this  city  for  a  long 
period.    When  Paul,  some  years  after,  returned  to  Asia  by  way  of 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  111.  c.  4.    Hioronym.  Script.  Eccles.  V.  Lucas. 

2  Traces  have  been  found,  it  is  thought,  in  his  writings  of  his  medical  profes- 
sion. In  his  Gospel  (4:  38)  he  speaks  of  a  niqtTw  fuydku,  just  as  Galen  (Do 
difF.  fobr.)  distinguishes  xuv  fUyttv  xt  xal  fiixgdv  nvQtriv.  (VVetsten.  ad  loc.)  la 
Acts  13:  11,  ho  uses  tho  technical  word  a^t^  respecting  blindness.  (Galen,  apod 
Wetsten.  ad  loc  ) 

3  Origen.  Dial,  contra  Marcion.  Sect.  I.  p.  8.  ed.  Wetsten.  and  Tom.  I.  Opp. 
p.  806.  ed.  Deln  Rue.-Epiphnn.  Adv.  Ha»res.  XXXI.  or  LI.  §  12. 

Theophylacl  (Procem.  in  Comm.  in  Evang.  Luc.)  «eems  to  have  hod  tfood  au- 
thority for  saying  :  siowai.  6  \htos,  >j4vth>xcvS  Mtv  ^vt  iorQvt  St  Jtal  Tt]v  f£ut  ao~ 
ifiav  Tiokve,  ov  fit^v  dXXd  xai  xt}v'Efl(>cuxtjV  Tteuotiav  tfrjoxi'toaxo,  x otc  '/flf©- 
QoXifiots  in KpotTijoac,  ore  o  hvqios  i)uwv  iSt'Saaxev-  £brre 
tfwi  xivii  ho.  xal  avxbv  ytvlo&m  xwv  rftdoftijxovxa  anoaxolotv. 
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Macedonia  from  his  second  European  journey,  Luke  was  still  there. 
He  may  perhaps  have  crossed  from  Asia  to  Philippi  to  meet  Paul ;  at 
any  rate  he  was  in  bis  company  at  the  embarkation  for  Troas  (Acts  20: 
6),  and  went  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  ( Acts21: 27),  wherePaul  was  appre- 
hended. 

This  time,  likewise,  Luke  did  not  ehare  his  imprisonment,  but  seems 
to  have  followed  him  of  his  own  accord  to  Caesarea,  and,  as  the  friends 
of  the  prisoner  had  access  to  him  (Acts  24:  23 not  to  have  forsaken 
him  till  his  destination  was  determined.  Then,  when  Paul  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  receive  sentence,  Luke  embarked  with  him  (Acts  27:  1),  and 
remained  at  his  side  (2  Tim.  4:  11.  Coloss.  4: 14.Philem.  24),  till  his  fate 
was  decided. 

He  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  Lucius  from  whom  Paul 
sends  a  salutation  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (16:  2) ;  but  Luke  was 
not  at  Corinth  at  the  time  when  that  Epistle  was  written.  He  resided, 
as  we  have  said,  at  Philippi ;  or  perhaps  went  over  from  Troas  to  meet 
the  apostle  when  he  was  on  his  way  through  Macedonia.  The  truth  on 
the  latter  point  is  of  little  importance  in  the  case ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
his  absence  from  Paul  at  that  time  does  not  permit  us  to  confound  him 
with  this  Lucius. 

Some  Mss.  of  the  old  Latin  version  call  his  book  Evangelium  secun- 
dum Lucanum  ;l  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  a  freedman, 
whose  name  according  to  the  Roman  custom  was  changed  to  Lucanus. 
The  supposition  has  seemed  the  more  plausible  as  slaves  often  practised 
the  art  of  medicine.3  But  besides  that  there  is  no  trace  of  this  change 
of  name  either  in  Hie  fathers  or  in  other  versions,  we  know  that  the 
Latin  copyists  sometimes  took  the  liberty  to  make  Ofanus  of  Ofat 
Bedanus  of  Beda,  etc.3 

$  35. 

He  wrote  his  Gospel  primarily  for  a  certain  Theophilus,  to  whom  he 
gives  the  title  xQutioxog,  which  in  the  ancient  inscriptions  is  conferred  up- 
on  high  priests  and  priestesses,  those  who  had  the  superintendence  of  sa- 
cred edifices  and  games,  deputies  of  the  emperor  in  the  provinces,  over- 
seers of  the  emperor's  revenues,  tmtgoTiots  tov  xahagog*  ducenariis 
exactoribus,  such  as  were  the  inhgonoi  in  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions. 

Were  we  better  informed  in  regard  to  this  person  to  whom  Luke  has 
dedicated  his  writings,  considerable  light  might  be  thrown  on  the 
history  of  this  Gospel ;  unfortunately,  however,  the  investigations  con- 
cerning this  point  have  been  nearly  unavailing,  are  too  general  in  their 
results,  and  promise  little  for  the  future. 

Judging  from  the  observations  made  by  Luke  to  render  himself  intel- 
ligible  and  perspicuous  to  his  reader,  the  latter  certainly  cannot  have 

1  Cod.  Vercell.  S.  Eusebii.  Vindobon.  Cottonian. 

8  Sueton.  in  Caio,  c.  8.  Seneca,  De  benef.  III.  24.  Quinclilian,  VII.  2.  n.  2G. 
3  Mabillon,  Vet.  Analect-T.  IV.  p.  521. 

i  Wheeler'a  Journey  into  Greec*.  Vol.  HI.  p.  233.  ANT.  1L1.AA&HNON 
KPATI2TON  EIIJfPOIION  TOT2EBA2TOT,  %.  x.  L 
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been  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine.  Speaking  of  Capernaum,  he  is  obli- 
ged to  add  that  it  is  a  city  in  Galilee,  (4:  31.)  So  in  speaking  of  Naza- 
reth (1:  26) ;  and  Ariinathea,  (23: 51.)  He  is  obliged  to  specify  minute- 
ly the  situation  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes.  (8:  26.)  He  tells  the 
situation  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  its  distance  from  Jerusalem,  (Acts  1:  12), 
and  specifies  in  stadia  the  distance  of  Emmausfrom  the  capital.  (Gosp. 
Luke  24:  13.) 

He  was  certainly,  too,  not  an  inhabitant  of  Crete,  (Acts  27:  8  and 
12 ;)  nor  of  Athens  or  its  vicinity,  for  in  that  case  he  would  not  have 
been  obliged  to  make  the  observation  he  does  concerning  the  charac- 
teristic trait  of  this  people,  which  had  beeti  pointed  out  before  by  De- 
mosthenes (Orai.  I.  in  Phil.) :  ij  puvkta&t  7ifoujt>ifg  ■nvvttavtoOui 
xard  ttjv  ayo(tav,  li/irai  ti  xcufoV  (Acts  17:  21.)  Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  a  Macedonian.  (Acts  16:  12.) 

An  inhabitant  of  Antioch,  too,  could  hardly  have  been  so  ignorant  of 
the  geography  of  Palestine,  which  was  so  near.  It  is  an  assertion  of 
modern  date,  made  by  the  lexicographer  Bar  Bahlul,  that  he  was  an 
Alexandrian ;  but  this  is  invalidated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  old 
Alexandrian  fathers  did  not  ascribe  this  honor  to  their  church.  Origen 
seems  to  have  known  no  more  than  that  Luke  wrote  for  Gentiles.  (Euseb. 
if.  Eccl  L.  VI.  c  25.) 

The  testimony  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  Eutychius  in  favor  of 
some  distinguished  man  in  Rome  or  Italy1  is  too  remote  from  those 
times  to  be  decisive :  yet  it  has  some  plausibility.  We  sec  that  Luke 
is  careful  to  give  Theophilus  explanations  respecting  places  with  which 
he  supposed  him  to  be  unacquainted.  This  he  does  in  narrating  Paul's 
voyage  to  Rome ;  and  for  thai  purpose  is  very  particular  in  his  descrip- 
tions. (Acts  27:  8,  12  and  16.)  But  when  he  comes  to  Sicily  and  Italy, 
(Acts  28:  12,  13  and  15),  he  mentions  all  the  cities  as  though  they  were 
well  known  to  Theophilus  ;  Syracuse,  Rhegium,  Puteoli,  (on  which  last 
name  Joseph U9  was  obliged  to  comment  for  the  sake  of  his  Greek  and 
oriental  readers,9)  as  well  as  still  smaller  places,  Tres  Taberna,  Via 
Appia,  etc. 


$  36. 


That  Luke  was  acquainted  with  Matthew's  work  is  clear  from  many 
parts  of  his  book ;  it  is  most  evident,  however,  from  the  passages  taken 

jOft=£>f        ^£=,  L&jf  G&Jf  Ijufc  juc 

Eutych.  Orig.  Eccles.  Alex.  Edit.  Seldeni.  Loud.  1642.  p.  3C.  The  author  ploin- 
ly  distinguishes  between   r*«jy~H  and  dO^l^J  ;  and  hence  the  word 

has  the  confined  signification  of  Rome  or  its  precincts,  contrary  to  common  Ara- 
bic usage.  Tbo  whole  work  appeared  subsequently:  Eutychii  Pair.  Alexandrini 
Annates.  Jo.  Seldeno  et  Edw.  Pocockio,  Oxon.  lU5e»,  in  which  the  passage  may 
be  found  in  T.  I.  p.  334. 

2  Josophi  Vita,  p.  02«>  Ld.  Basil    JtxmoQimv,  i}v  VroV.o*  Jloutlot  g  hoIom. 
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away  from  their  connection  by  Mark,  but  omitted  by  him  in  their 
place ;  all  of  which  Luke  has  restored  from  Matthew,  and  literally  tran- 
scribed into  his  own  work. 


Matth.  8:  19. 

1  Axolov&r^oj  aot  onov 

iov  aniqxp. 
Kal  Xiyu  avroi  o '  Ir,aov^ ' 
Ai  uXwxtxtg  <f  wAtot?  c/oiw, 
xal  to  ntruvu  tov  ovqavov 
xaiaaxriruKTHS  ' 
b  di  vlog  tov  av&qu>nov 


oix  «/« 
ttov  n)v  xta>aXt)v  xXivy. 

Matth.  8:  9. 

Kal  yaq  tytb  av&qtaitoi  ilui 
vjio  i$ovaiav, 

tzuv  vn  ipavxbv  mqaximaq  • 
xal  Xiyu  toww,  no(fiv^T,x^ 
xul  Tioqtvnai  * 
xal  aXXta,  to/ov, 
xul  turret*  • 
xal  im  doily  uov,  no'npov 
tov  JO, 
xal  naifi. 
'Axovaag  di  o  'iijaotg, 
Idaiuaot, 
xal  tint  tot?  axoXov&oltnv' 

'Apt)*  Xtyw  ifiiv, 
ovdi  iv  tw  '  Iaqai)X 
ioaavrt)v  nlartv  tvqov. 

Matth.  12:  43. 

"Chat*  di  to  axa&aqrov  nvtvua 
i&Xxh]  itnb  tov  av&qtonov, 
diiqXtitu  di  avvdqtav  Toncor, 
£tjtovv  uvanavotv, 
xal  owe  tvqioxti. 
Ton  Xiyn  '  ^Emarqitfna 

Hi  IOV  OtXOV  /<Ot', 

o&tv  i$ijX&ov. 
Kal  tX&ov  tvqioxti 
aXoXdCona, 


Luke  9:  of. 

'AxoXovdijOtu  aot  onov 
av  uniqxfr  xvqu. 
Kal  tlntv  uirzw  6  lixrovi' 
Ai  aXwntxtg  qxaXtovg  e/ow«, 
xal  to"  ntxtiva  tov  ovqavov 
xaxaoxtjvtiang ' 
o  di  vibg  tov  av&qamov 
ohx 

nov  n)v  xt<pali)v  xXivt). 
Luke  7:  8. 

Kal  yaq  iyto  avOqtanog  tlftt 
vno  i$ovtriav 
taaaoutrof, 
i/wr  lit  iuavrbv  axquxtyxaq  ' 
xal  Xiyta  Tovtia  '  Jloqtv&tjii, 
xal  noqt  ueioi  * 
xal  iiXXtp '  "Eqxov, 
xal  co/fro* ' 
xul  tw  dovXoi  (iov  '  Jloiijo-op 

T0VJ0, 

xal  noiti . 
'Axovaag  di  xuvta  o  /qoovf, 

i&avuaotv  avrov' 
xal  axqaytlq  iM  axoXov&ovnt 
opto!  oxXot  tmi' 

Atyto  iuZv, 
ovdi  iv  tw  Itrqat)X 
TOtravTi)v  niortv  tvqov. 

Luke  11:24. 

"Orav  to  axa&aqxov  nvtvfia 
i$iX\hj  anb  tov  av&qtanov, 
duqxnai  fl»  uvvdquv  totiw, 
^Tovr  dv«7rowiF  • 

xou  w»i  ivqiaxov, 
Xiyn'  '  Tnoorqiiftto 
tig  tov  olxov  /uov, 

o^«f  i$t)X$ov. 
Kal  iX&bv  ivqfoxn 
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Malth.  12:  43. 

vtoaooiuivov  xal  xtxoffuijftivor. 
Tort  nootvtrat  xal  naoaXau^uvu 
iaviov 
iitxu  i'tfoa  nvevuata 
novijoon^a  iaviov, 
xm  uotX&ovxa  xaxotxtiixtl' 
xal  ylvtrai  xa  co/ara 
iov  av&Qunov  ixtlvov 
Xiioova  twr  nqtuxtor. 


Luke  11:24. 

ota an  wilt  vov  xal  xtxoofittfUvor. 
Tort  noqtvtxat.  xal  naqalaufiavtt 


imu  fttoa  nrivuaxa 
novrjooitoa  iaviov, 
xal  turtX&orxa  xaroixti  ixel 
xal  yinxat  xa  «r/ctT« 
iov  av&Qtimov  ixtirov 
Xtiqora  twr  noon  or*. 


§  37. 


This  coincidence  with  Matthew,  however,  is  found  onlj  in  narratives 
omitted  by  Mark  ;  in  other  cases  Luke  adheres  more  closely  to  the  lat- 
ter than  the  former.  As  we  have  before  cited  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand,  we  will  now  take  for  an  example  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand. 


Mattb.  14:  15. 

'AnoXvoov  xovg  o/Aom?, 
Ira  antX&oxxtg 
tig  xag 


xotftagf 
ayoqaawnv  iavxotg 
finwuaia. 


'Oil  'ftxrovg  tint* 
avxoTc ' 
Ov  ZQilav  $xovo~iv 

aniX&ttv ' 
doxt  avxolg  vfittg 
qpayuv  .... 
Xa/3o)r  xovg  ixirxt  aqxovg 

xal  xovg  dvo  ix&vag, 
ctvaflXitpag  tig  Toy 
ovoaroy, 
tvXoyyn  • 

idojxt 
xolg  ua&tjxatg 

XOVg  «©T01** 

04  di  (utxhnal  xole 
oXXot$. 


Mark  6.  36. 

'AnoXwrov  avxovq, 
iva  antX&ovxtg 
tig  xovg 

ayoovg 
xal  xwuag, 
ayoqaawrtv  Iavxotg 

UQXOVg ' 

xi  yao  qydytaaiv  ovx 
txovoiv. 
'O  di  anoxQiduq  tlntv 
aixotg  * 


^ot«  avxdts  vptig 
yaytiv .... 
Kal  XafJup  xovg  nirxt 

UQTOVg 

xal  xovg  dvo  ix&vog, 
avapkitpag  tig  xov 
t.voa*6y, 
niXoyrpt ' 
xal  xaxixXaat 
xov$  aQtovg^ 
xal  idldov 
toTv  ua&rjxatg  avxov, 


iVa  nauadiaotv 

»  m 

aiioic. 


Luke  9:  12. 

'AnoXvaov  xov  o/lor, 
IVa  antX&orxtg 
tig  xag 

xtapag 
xal  xovg  ayoovg, 
xaxalwrtoat,,  xal  tvowrir 

Ijiutixktuov  ' 
on  udt  ir  i^(i<a  xom» 

Lint  di  itqbg  avxovg ' 


Joxt  avxolg  vuug 
yayeiv  .... 
Aafiojv  di  xovg  nerxt 

uQTovg 
xal  xovg  dvo  ix&vag, 
avafiUy/ag  tig  xbv 

ovQavbr, 
tvX6yr)oev  avxovg ' 


xal  ididov 
xolg  ftalhjxaLig, 

rtaQUXt&ivat  xS 
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Matth.  26:  ia 
'Tndytxt  tig  tip  noXtv 
nqbg  toy  diiva, 


xal  tinaie  avtcS  * 

'0  diddaxaXog  Xiytt ' 
'O  xaifbg  uov  iyyvg  i<nt 
ngoi  at  ttoicS  to  nao/a, 
furor  tcSr  pa&ijiitv  uov. 

Kal  inolrxrap  ol  uadijral 
»f  owe'raltr  aurols 

y  lipoid 

xal  fjToifiutTav  to 
nao/a. 


Mark  14:  13. 

*Anavxr]at*  vutv 

xtgdpiov  vdaxog 
(iaoxafav  • 
uxoXov&ijaaxt  ainm  • 
xal  onov  lav  tloiX&g, 

tlnaxt  iw  oixooecniori;  • 

"Ot*  6  didatrxoAo?  • 
IJov  itrxt  xb  xaxdXvua, 

onov  to  ndoxa 
una  Twr  ua&ijxalv  pot; 


>    «  c 


tto*uor  •  ixti  btotudaaxt 


.Twartijow  Vfiix 

ar&Qitiixoq 
xiquuiov  vdaxog 
(laaxd^uv  ' 
axoXovd^aaxt  bvtm 
«K  Tq*  oixlav,  ol 
tionootvtxai * 
xal  iqtixt  tw  otxo&OTOTf?, 
tifc  owm;  ' 
Aiyti  cot  o  diddcxaXog ' 
nov  iiru  to  xaxdXvua, 

onov  to  ndaxa 
utxd  x&v  fut&tjt cur  /low 
cjpa/w  / 
Xaxetrof  ifux  flwSe* 
avuytop  uiya 
laxqoifiivop ' 
ixu  ixoifuiaaxt. 


Luke  18:  18. 

*  Erzyotvrrpi  xig  ovxop  .... 
JiddaxaX*  dya&i,  xi  noitjaag 
£wt)v  amviov  xXrtQ0V0fit]aui ; 
Elne  de  avty  6  Tipovg- 
Ti  fit  liyttf  aya&op  ; 
old  tig  dya&bg,  ti  pi)      6  #«o$. 

Tag  ipxoXag  old  as  • 
u Mr]  poixtvayg'  prj  tpoptixrtig' 
pi]  xXiiprjf  *  ju«j  ipevdouaQTVQt]<rrj$ ' 

xlpa  to*  naxiqa  trov  xal  xr)p 
pijxiqa  aov" 
*  O  di  tint ' 

Tavxa  nana  iq>vXa$dpipr 
ix  ptbxijxbg  uov. 
'Axowrag  di  xavxa  6  'irpovg, 
direr  ovrtp  * 

"firt  fr  o-o*  Xtlnu ' 
nana  oca  7jcilifOW, 
xa«  diddog  wtw^oIj, 
xa*  Q«t$  \hj(Tavo6r  ip  ovqapor 
xal  StVQO,  axoXov&ti  uoi  .... 
o'/ijoot'; ....  «w ' 


Mark  10:  17. 

'EmiQttin  nvior ' 
Jiddaxalt  a/adi,  li  nottitno, 
iva  {tat)t>  aiatrtov  xlijooroujjtrw  / 
f  0     '/ijtrouf  ««fv  avrw  ' 
7'/  fit  liytis  dya&br  ; 
ovbus  aya&og,  ti  pi)  «lf,  o  \hof. 

Tug  (rtoXug  oldag ' 
"  M»)  uoixtvoys '  pt)  tpovtvtrtif ' 
ftt)  xliytjs  '  at)  tptvdouaQTVQriprii;  ' 
fit)  anoartQtiarjq ' 
tlpa  jitv  naxiqa  aov  xal  xr)* 

'  0  di  anoxQidels  tint*  avxot ' 
JiddaxaXe, 
xavxa  navxa  iyvXaSdurtv 
ix  vtoxijxog  uov. 
*0  di  'It}*ovs  iupXfyas  avx»t 
tiyanrptv  avxov% 
xal  tlnev  avxM  • 
"Ep  tro*  vaxtoii' 
vnayty  oaa  txtig  n^Xijaov, 
xal  dbg  xolg  nxuxoig  ' 
xal  Qtig  xhnjavifbv  ir  otoorw  * 
xat  c^evoo,  axoXov9ti  juo»  .... 
o'/qoovc  Xiyu  
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Luke  18:  1& 

77»f  dvaxoXtag 
ol  idt  xQijpaia  fyovug 
tiatXturovtai  tig  ti)v  (laaiXiiav 

TOV  $(OV  ! 

EvmoTibiifQOv  yaq  dart, 
xctuttlov  dia  tQVfiaXiug 

qaqiidog 
turtX&tiv,  t\  nXowiov 
tig  T*lv  (iaailtiav  tov  &tov 
tiotX&tir. 


Ol 


Mark  10:  17. 


t«  zftrjfiara  Ixovtt g 
tig  tiiv  (HaoiXdav  tov  &tov 
tiotXcwoviai  /..... 
Lvxontattqov  ioti, 
xdfitjXov  <3ta  tijg  tqvfiaXiag  trjg 
$aq>ib*og 
eiotX&tiv,  tj  nXovoiov 
tig  tip  (taadeiav  tov  &tov 
tiaiX&tiv  • 


This  last  passage,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  very  well  suited,  as  it 
appears  in  Matthew,  Mark ,  and  Luke,  to  shew  the  order  in  which  the 
Evangelists  succeeded  each  other.  Mark  adheres  to  Matthew  (see 
Matth.  19:  16)  much  more  closely  than  Luke  does;  thus,  among  other 
things,  he  retains  vott(je7v  where  Luke  uses  tV  oot  Xtintt, — dog  where 
the  latter  uses  diudog, — vnayt  before  una  while  Luke  omits  it. 

But  where  Mark  deviates  from  Matthew  and  pursues  his  own  way,  as, 
e.  g.  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  passage,  and  in  stating  the  com- 
mandments (which  by  a  peculiar  idiom  appear  in  the  future  subjunc- 
tive), Luke  coincides  with  Mark  in  the  smallest  particulars,  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  one  of  those  preceding  writers  mentioned  by  Luke 
in  his  Procemium. 

We  wilt  now  present  in  addition  some  specimens  of  passages  found 
only  in  Mark  and  Luke  : 


Mark  1:  24,  25. 

"Ea  !  ti  tifiiy  xai  aoi, 
'//jooD  D»a^aqij>i/ 
llX&tg  anoXioai  tjfiag  * 
oldd  at  tig  tl, 
o  ay  tog  tov  &tov ! 
Kal  intilfttfatp  avtoi  6  ' /loot's, 
Xiyotv '  fPtfita&tjTiy 
tl  i*tX&t  i*  avtov. 


Mark  10:  14,  15. 
>m  t«  naidia 

xai  pi)  xoiXvnt  avta  ' 
twv  yaq  toiovtwv  t<rtlv 
t\  fiaoiXtia  tov  -&tov. 
'Afiijv  Xiyta  vfAtv, 
og  iav  (iii  di^rai 
Tip  {iaaiXiiap  tov  &tov 


c 


naidiov, 


oh  fttf  euriX&tj  tig  avt^r. 


Luke  4:  34,  35. 

vEa  !  ti  riuiv  xai  aoi, 

'itjoov  Na£aoijvi ; 
^IlX&tg  dnoXCoai  ijfiug • 
oldd  at  tig  tl, 
o  ay  tog  tov  &tov! 
Kal  inttiftnatv  arraJ  6  ^Irxjovg, 
Xiytav'  <Ptfi(a&rfti, 
xai  t*tX&t  i*  avtov. 

Luke  18:  16,  17: 

"Atpnt  ta  naidia 
tqxtodai  noog  fit, 

xui  fin  xtaXvttt  avta  ' 

ttav  yaq  toioituy  Itrtlv 
rj  (iaoiXiia  tov  &tov. 
*Afir,v  Xiyta  i'/ulr, 
og  iitv  pi}  di&jtai 

ti\v  ftaaiXtiav  tov  &iov 
<ug  naidiov, 

ov  pi}  tiaiXdy  tig  avtt'tr. 
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Mark  12:  38,  39,  40. 

'An  6  liiv  /Qau^taricjy, 

t<av  ■frtkovxbw 
iv  aiolaig  ntqmuxtlv, 
xal  aanaauovq 
iv  raif  ayoqau;, 
xal  nqonoxa&tdQia;  iv  xalg 
owayuyaig, 
xal  nQ&toxluriat  iv  toig  deinvoig  ' 
oi  nmea&lovri? 
tag  oltdag  tutv 
xccc  Tip  o*y a fft i  txn^ 
ngoaivyofuvoi. 

OirfOl  Xl]tffOYlOCt 

ntqioaoTtQOv  xqiua. 
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Luke  20:  46,  47. 

',4*o  T«y  ygauftaritiv, 

twv  \}eX6rttav 
-ntqinutuv  iv  atolatg, 
xal  <pdovvj<ov  aanouTuovg 

iv  talg  uyoqaig, 
xal  nawoxa&tdniag  iv  tatg 
avvrtyoiyaiq, 
xal  nqmoxluriag  iv  toig  dtinvotg  * 
ol  Mortff&iowi 
tug  otxiag  tatv 
xal  nQoqxxau  fuxxqa 
TiQoatvxovxai. 
Ovjoi  bjifiovtai 
ntqiaotniqov  xqlua. 


§  38. 

Some,  however,  are  disposed  to  ascribe  these  appearances,  from 
which  we  infer  that  one  writer  had  read  the  work  of  the  other  and 
transferred  passages  from  it  into  his  own,  to  very  different  causes.  A 
learned  man,  of  whom  we  have  before  made  honorable  mention,  sup- 
poses that  many  of  these  passages  were  subsequently  interpolated  from 
one  Gospel  into  the  other  in  order  to  supply  deficiencies.1 

How  much  probability  there  is  in  this  supposition  will,  we  hope,  be 
shown  by  the  following  observations.  (1.)  No  case  is  known  in  which 
two  historians  of  the  best  days  of  either  Greece  or  Rome  agree  in  sub- 
stance and  at  the  same  time  very  frequently  in  phraseology.  Even 
where  one  historian  relies  on  the  authority  of  another  for  the  purport  of 
what  he  narrates,  he  invariably  clothes  the  narration  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. For,  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  grammarians,  sophists,  and 
declaimers,  they  prided  themselves  on  expressing  with  elegance  in  an- 
other way  what  they  borrowed  from  their  predecessors. 

Not  so  with  the  orientals.  They  borrowed  literally  what  they  found 
in  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Chronicles 
either  transcribed  directly  from  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  the 
passages  in  which  he  coincides  with  them,  seldom  making  use  of  differ- 
ent phraseology  or  inserting  a  clause  of  his  own ;  or  else  both  writers 
drew  literally  from  certain  annals  or  other  sources.  The  account  of 
Joshua's  death  and  the  character  of  the  people  of  his  time  is  transferred 
literally  from  the  book  of  Joshua  into  that  of  Judges  (Josh.  24:  20—32. 
Judges  2:  7-— 9).  This  account,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  long ;  the  passages 
which  the  book  of  Kings  has  in  common  with  Isaiah  are  of  greater  im- 
portance (2  Kings  18:  17—37.  Isaiah  36:  2—22.  2  Kings  19:  1—37. 
Isaiah  37:  1 — the  end);  as  also  those  which  the  same  book  has  in  com- 


1  Grat2,  Neuer  Versucli,  die  Entstehung  der  drey  ersten  EvangeJien  iu  erkll- 
ren.  §.  36  «eq. ;  and  more  recently,  Hist,  kritischer  Kommentar  ueber  daa  Evan- 
geliumdes  Matthrous.  Tubing.  1821. 
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mon  with  Jeremiah  (2  Kings  25:  1—22.  Jeremiah  52:  4^27).  It  is 
but  seldom  that  the  phraseology  is  altered  or  an  additional  clause  in- 
serted. Literal  transcribing  is  practised  by  the  Arabians  in  their  geo- 
graphical and  historical  works.  Now,  when  we  find  a  frequent  occur- 
rence of  identical  phraseology  in  different  Gospels,  the  authors  of  which 
we  know  to  have  been  orientals  and  Hebrews,  to  imagine  that  the  co- 
incidence arose  from  interpolations  is  to  seek  for  another  cause  of  what 
was  only  in  accordance  with  the  national  custom  in  writing  history* 
When,  moreover,  the  Evangelists  change  the  phraseology  or  insert  a 
clause  of  their  own,  they  do  what  the  historians  of  their  nation  were  m 
the  habit  of  doing  ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  were  able  to  enrich 
the  narrative  from  their  own  knowledge,  and  that,  as  they  wrote  in 
Greek,  one  possessed  and  consequently  manifests  greater  skill  than  an- 
other in  the  use  of  that  language. 

(2.)  Now,  as  it  is  plain  why  they  proceed  in  this  manner,  one  oAen  re- 
taining the  words  of  another  and  then  again  employing  bis  own  lan- 
guage, so,  moreover,  no  proof  is  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the  Gos- 
pels that  it  was  ever  attempted  to  complete  one  from  the  other.  At  the 
very  outset  each  retains  its  peculiar  deficiency  in  point  of  completeness. 
Matthew  has  not  taken  a  word  of  his  history  of  Jesus'  youth  from  Luke, 
nor  the  latter  from  the  former.  No  care  of  this  kind  can  have  been  ex- 
ercised towards  Mark  in  respect  to  this  history  ;  for  he  is  strikingly  dis- 
tinguished from  his  companions  by  his  total  silence  on  the  subject. 
One  contains  one  portion  of  the  history,  another  a  different  one,  and 
Mark  nothing  at  all  of  it.  Passing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Gospels,  we  find  a  similar  case  as  respects  what  occurred  after  the 
resurrection.  Luke  has  gone  more  into  detail  and  is  more  complete 
than  the  others;  Mark  is  remarkable  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  his 
book,  which  ends  as  suddenly  as  though  it  had  not  been  fully  finished, 
and  yet  nothing  has  been  added  from  Matthew  or  Luke  to  complete  it, 
and  nothing  from  Luke  to  supply  Matthew's  deficiencies.  Such  are  the 
appearances  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each ;  that  which  intervenes 
possesses  the  same  character.  Luke  has  much  of  importance  which 
we  seek  in  vain  in  the  rest.  This  has  remained  peculiar  to  him,  and 
no  one  has  interpolated  any  of  his  journeys  and  parables  into  the  other 
Evangelists.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  history  has,  as  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced  (§  41),  been  entirely  lost,  and  yet  no  one  has  under- 
taken to  fill  up  the  consequent  chasm  by  the  aid  of  the  other  Gospels. 
Mark  has  omitted  some  narratives  contained  in  Matthew  ;  no  interpola- 
tor has  attempted  to  supply  them.  These  prominent  distinctive  traits 
in  each  appear  still  untouched,  and  constitute  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
the  ancient  world  never  thought  of  completing  the  Gospels  by  means  of 
interpolation. 

(3.)  When,  at  what  period,  was  this  interpolation  undertaken  ?  None 
of  the  Gospels  were  written  before  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  seized  upon  directly  after  their 
appearance  under  the  very  eyes  of  their  authors,  and  subjected  to  this 
process  of  interpolation.  And  when  attempts  of  this  kind  did  begin  to 
be  made,  they  could  be  imparted  merely  to  individual  Mss.,  and  could 
only  gradually  extend  themselves  in  a  limited  sphere,  in  a  particular  re- 
gion.   All  .interpolations  must  have  been  confined  to  a  particular  dis^ 
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trict  of  country,  and  could  at  most  merely  have  gained  admission  into 
many  Mss.  in  that  district,  before  the  period  when  the  Recensions  were 
made,  and  thus  could  never  have  attained  universal  currency.  This, 
according  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  must  have  been  the  fate  of 
such  interpolations.  But  even  granting,  in  opposition  to  all  observations 
of  this  character,  that  they  did  become  universally  known,  and  that  all 
countries  and  nations  showed  themselves  ready  to  alter  their  copies  in 
conformity  with  the  interpolated  ones,  and  to  destroy  their  ancient  Mss. 
by  means  of  which  the  earlier  text  would  be  propagated,  and  likewise 
that  this  was  the  case  within  a  short  period  ;  at  the  close  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury there  had  been  a  Syriac  version  executed  in  Asia,  called  the  Pes- 
chito,  in  the  west  Latin  versions,  and  not  long  after  the  Sahidic  for 
Upper  Egypt,  all  of  which  contain  precisely  what  we  are  called  upon  to 
regard  as  interpolations.  In  what  way  could  this  uniformity  have  been 
produced  in  so  short  a  time  in  such  various  and  distant  countries? 

4.  Not,  however,  to  leave  us  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  interpolations  originated,  at  least  in  part,  the  public  reading 
of  the  Gospels  is  stated  to  have  been  the  cause  of  them.  In  reading, 
it  is  said,  one  Evangelist  was  sometimes  connected  with  another  and  a 
lesson  formed  from  the  two.1  Now  if  only  one  Gospel  had  been  read, 
it  would  be  admissible  to  suppose  that  passages  might  have  been  trans- 
ferred into  it  from  another,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  more  complete 
narrative  than  was  presented  by  the  single  Gospel.  But  each  had  its 
turn  ;  no  Gospel  was  debarred  from  being  read,  and  consequently  no 
motive  existed  for  transferring  to  one  of  them  what  did  not  belong  to 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regular  extent  of  the  lessons  would  have 
been  altered  by  such  a  procedure.  The  ancient  lessons  were  long,  com- 
prehending several  chapters,  xfqdkmu,  riikovg;  unnecessary  additions 
would  have  rendered  them  still  longer,  and  the  time  appropriated  to 
reading  would  be  necessarily  exceeded. 

According  to  this  representation,  the  interpolations  were  made  inci- 
dentally, and  not  from  any  settled  purpose  accompanied  by  an  ardent 
endeavor  to  extend  them.  So  much  the  rather,  then,  must  their  exten- 
sion have  been  gradual  and  slow  ;  so  much  the  longer  time  must  have 
been  required  for  their  diffusion  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  their  univer- 
sal reception,  when  surrendered  to  the  operation  of  chance  alone,  must 
have  required  an  almost  interminable  period  ;  it  could  by  no  means  have 
been  effected  in  a  short  space  of  lime. 

5.  An  hypothesis  of  such  a  nature  that  its  subject  belongs  to  a  period 
of  antiquity  not  reached  by  any  Mss.  or  even  versions,  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage that  they  cannot  refute  it.  Denial,  it  is  true,  is  likewise  very 
easy  in  such  a  case ;  but  to  support  the  denial  is  very  difficult,  as  the 
topics  for  such  support  are  but  few,  viz.  internal  grounds  alone.  These 
therefore  should  be  the  more  relied  on.  Where  an  interpolation  has  been 
made,  the  following  are  the  most  important  evidences  of  it.  The  first 
is  a  want  of  verbil  connexion.    When  a  number  of  sentences  have  no 


I  Dr.  Gratz,  Krit.  Hist.  Komment.  uber  Matlhuus,  I.  Th.  p.  531,40,66.  II. 
Tli.  p.  500.  The  catalogues  of  church-lessons  prefixed  to  Matlhei's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  cannot,  however,  be  adduced  in  proof,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
taken  almost  wholly  from  Evangeliorin,  and  theso  contain  small  rending- lessons, 
like  iVricopnj,  which  are  of  later  origin. 
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connexion  with  the  context,  at  either  their  beginning  or  end,  an  inter- 
polation may  be  supposed,  for  in  such  a  case  it  is  possible.  Yet  this 
reason  would  be  insufficient,  if  the  circumstance  occurred  in  the  work 
of  a  writer  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  preserving  strict  verbal  connex- 
ion ;  or  if  the  want  of  verbal  connexion  was  supplied  by  one  in  the 
thought.  A  want  of  connexion  in  the  thought  would  carry  the  critic 
further  than  a  mere  possibility.  If  a  series  of  sentences  were  inconsis- 
tent with  what  preceded  and  followed,  and  the  inconsistency  could  not 
be  done  away  by  any  valid  interpretation,  we  should  be  led  to  pronounce 
that  some  foreign  matter  had  been  interpolated.  If  in  such  a  series  of 
sentences  a  want  of  connexion  in  the  language,  likewise,  could  be 
shown,  the  proof  of  interpolation  would  be  irrefragable. 

Let  us  now  test  the  alleged  interpolations  by  these  principles,  in  order 
to  learn  how  far  they  are  corroborated  by  them.  That  which  is  said  to 
have  beeu  transferred  from  Luke  into  Matthew,  or  from  Matthew  into 
Luke,  occurs  in  the  same  situation  in  both  and  in  the  same  connexion. 
No  interpolation  therefore,  can  be  detected  on  this  score ;  the  receiver 
and  the  giver  appear  precisely  alike.  Where  a  number  of  sentences  in 
Luke  are  not  made  to  occupy  a  corresponding  place  in  Matthew,  but 
are  connected  with  different  facts  by  the  two  writers,  they  suit  the  con- 
text in  both  Gospels,  at  least  so  well  as  to  forbid  us  to  say  anything  fur- 
ther than  that  tiiey  occur  in  a  more  natural  situation  in  one  than  in  the 
other.  Little  can  be  said  of  variations  in  phraseology,  as  the  sentences 
agree  almost  always  literally.  But  whenever  there  does  occur  even  a 
trifling  difference  of  this  kind,  it  becomes  still  more  evident  that  the 
language  of  Matthew  was  not  transferred  from  Luke,  or  vice  versa; 
but  that  each  followed  his  own  peculiar  style  of  expression.  Luke  gen- 
erally evinces  a  taste  for  purity  and  elegance ;  Matthew  on  the  contrary 
is  more  harsh  and  uses  Hebrew  idioms,  as  in  the  supposed  interpola- 
tion, Matth.  8:  21.  inirotyov  pot  npvuov  uxtlOtlv  xai  Ouxpui,  Luke 
9:59.  tnirgtiftof  ftoi  uittkdovti  nooiiof  Odyut ;  and  likewise  Mattb. 
11:8.  oi  ru  fiu'.uxd  qooovvrfs  *V  iolj  oixoig  ioi»  ^aruAtW  */W,  Luke 
7:  25.  oi  iv  iuuito/un  nddtui  xai  ravqjj  vndojrovits  *V  to/£  puailtioiq 
*ioi.  From  such  cases  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  when  one  for- 
sook the  phraseology  of  the  other  he  expressed  himself  in  his  own  way, 
rather  than  that  any  interpolation  took  place. 

Whence  now  are  we  to  infer  an  interpolation,  if  we  cannot  make  it 
out  from  any  want  of  verbal  connexion,  nor  from  a  want  of  unity  in  the 
train  of  thought,  nor  from  any  difference  in  language?  And  if  there 
be  no  ground  to  infer  it,  what  becomes  of  such  a  supposition? 

Setnler's  hypothesis  of  conformation*,  or  attempts  to  harmonize,  differs 
but  little  from  the  preceding;  this  has  been  lately  brought  into  notice 
again  and  recommended  by  a  writer  of  uncommon  erudition.1  It  dif- 
fers merely  as  to  the  motives  which  gave  occasion  to  attempts  which 
are  of  the  same  kind  on  both  hypotheses.  As  according  to  the  former 
supposition  one  Gospel  was  interpolated  from  another  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  complete,  according  to  this  the  same  thing  was  done  from  a  desire 
to  make  them  consonant  with  each  other. 


1  Bertholdt,  Ilisl.Krit.  Einleil.  in  die  Schriften  dea  A.  und  N.  T.  III.  Th.  § 
32n.  p.  1249  seq. 
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But,  if  any  persons  were  really  induced  to  such  an  attempt,  thcv  had 
no  very  good  reason  for  commencing  with  such  passages  as  it  is  alleged 
that  they  did,  passing  by  passages  which  called  loudly  for  the  employ- 
ment of  such  an  expedient,  inasmuch  as  from  them  sceptics  and  oppo- 
nents could  charge  the  Gospels  with  real  or  apparent  contradictions,  or 
contest  their  historical  veracity.  Yet  the  passages  of  this  character, 
which  contained  real  or  apparent  contradictions  (considered  real  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospels),  have  remained  untouched.  Rather  than  ven- 
ture by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  to  harmonize  these  passages,  the  an- 
cients suffered  the  objections  against  the  Gospels  to  remain  in  them, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  the  peril  of  not  being  able  to  answer  them. 

As  that  which  was  of  most  pressing  importance  has  not  been  done, 
much  less  would  they  have  troubled  themselves  about  what  was  of  no 
consequence-  And  admitting  that  without  any  sensible  necessity  they 
amused  themselves  with  the  employment  of  harmonizing,  the  harmony 
is  but  partial  in  the  very  passages  for  which  the  hypothesis  is  framed. 

This  theory  has  for  its  object  the  explanation  of  the  same  facts  as  the 
preceding.  Hence  the  observations  before  made  are  applicable  like- 
wise here. 

x>  39. 

But  why  is  it,  since  the  later  of  these  writers  is  said  to  have  had  the 
earlier  before  him,  and  to  have  incorporated  entire  passages  from  him  in- 
to hisown  book,  that  he  did  not  transfer  them  word  for  word  ?  that  in  some 
clauses  these  Gospels  agree  to  the  letter,  then  deviate  from  each  other, 
then  return  and  proceed  together?  This  question  is  asserted  to  be  un- 
answerable without  recourse  to  original  Hebrew  Gospels  and  Greek  ver- 
sions of  them  from  which  our  historians  drew.  This  inquiry  has  been 
the  alleged  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  foundation,  of  many  well- 
known  hypotheses.  -What  then  is  the  cause  of  such  variations?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  These  writers  did  not,  in  making  use  of  each  other, 
give  up  their  individuality. 

Their  independence  has  been  taken  away  and  they  have  been  deni- 
ed the  liberty  of  selecting  in  place  of  a  particular  expression  one  which 
was  more  habitual  to  them,  or  seemed  more  apposite;  and  instead 
of  this  they  have  had  imputed  to  them  unskilfulness  in  translating, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  account  better  for  the  differences  which  are 
found  between  them.  When  this  imputation  was  found  not  to  serve  tho 
purpose  intended,  the  modicum  of  skill  in  translation  before  accorded  to 
them,  was  tacitly  denied  them,  and  they  were  provided  with  ready-made 
versions  of  the  original  Gospels,  in  which  these  variations  already  exist- 
ed, and  which  they  are  said  to  have  transcribed.  Thus  by  degrees 
they  have  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  mere  copyists,  as  though  it  were 
contrary  to  all  principles  of  criticism  to  suppose  them  to  have  had  any 
free-will  of  their  own. 

Yet  these  variations  maintain  a  peculiar  character  throughout  each 
Gospel ;  and  this  circumstance  shows  clearly  that  they  were  designed 
and  were  the  work  of  an  independent  hand.  In  Mark  the  clauses  in- 
serted tend  to  display  concisely  the  feelings  of  the  persons  concerned, 
their  demeanor  and  appearance.    The  single  verse  Mark  10:  16  con- 
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tains  a  complete  picture ;  see  on  the  contrary  Matth.  19:  15.  To  Matth. 
19:  *20,  Mark  has  subjoined  after  vtottjiog  ftov  the  words :  o  <M  '/rjaoug 
tpfiltvjag  uvtw,  rjyantiattf  avtov  xat  tlntv  (10:  21),  which  impart  a 
natural  beauty  and  vivacity  to  the  narrative.  In  the  same  chapter  (10: 
14.  Comp.  Matth.  19:  14),  he  adda  a  momentary  burst  of  feeling,  tjy*~ 
rdxri^f,  xat  tint*;  so  Mark  8:  12.  Matth.  12:  39;  and  in  another 
place:  o  Si  '/ijaoug  ankayx*ia&*ig,  Mark  1:  41.  Comp.  Matth.  8:  3; 
Mark  3:  5.  Matth.  12:  10,  11,  xat  ntpitiX(ipdpivog  pet  dppijg ;  and 
ij  6i  yvvtj  qofitj&ttaa  xat  tpt'uouoa,  5:  33.  Matth.  9:  22;  unofiaXoiv 
to  luuiM*  autov,  dvaotac  $xett  10:  60.  Matth.  20:  32  ;  9:  IK)  and 
26.  Matth.  17:  18;  Mark  10:  32.  Matth.  20:  17,  and  many  other  like 
cases.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider  in  this  place  how  he  could 
make  additions  thus,  not  having  seen  any  of  these  things  himself;  but 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  discover  here  again  the  voucher  of  the  author,  and 
to  find  a  new  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Mark  did  not  derive  his  ac- 
counts from  a  second  or  third  hand,  but  wrote  down  the  statements  of 
an  eye-witness  who  preserved  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  past,  and 
gave  some  finishing  touches  to  the  narrative  as  lively  as  though  that  past 
were  to  his  imagination  present.  Sometimes  he  called  to  mind  the 
particular  Aramxan  words  employed  by  our  Lord  in  working  a  miracle; 
as  e.g.  Talitka  koumi,  i.  e.  maid  arise,  and  that  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
person,  Ephphatha,  i.  e.  be  opened.  (Mark  5:  41.  7:  34). 

In  altering  the  phraseology  merely,  in  adding  words,  exchanging  some 
for  others,  amplifying  sentences  or  inserting  clauses,  he  shows  his  anx- 
iety to  be  perspicuous  and  definite.  This  anxiety  caused  him  to  add  to 
Matth.  3:6,  after  *V  toj  /oydavyihe  word  nora/uJ  (1: 5),  and  to  to  dtopov 
in  Matth._8:4.  ntgl  tou  xa&aptopov.  (1:  44.)  In  1: 42,  he  inserts  itnoV- 
tog  avrov  to  denote  the  instantancousness  of  the  result.  In  the  2d  chap- 
ter, verses  8,  16,  18,  and  21,  there  are  changes  and  amplifications  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity.  Verse  3:  30  is  an  explanatory  addition  to 
Matth.  a12:  31,32;  as  6:  18  explains  Matth.  14:  4.  oux  t$ioil  oo* 
t%nt>  uvrt]*.  So  Mark  8:  19,  oux  fig  ttjtt  xaudiav  is  explanatory  of 
Matth.  15:  17  ;  and  Mark  8:  19,  20,  irXt}fjng  xXaofiatatP  of  Matth.  16: 
9,  10.  -nooovg  xoqivovg.  Mark  12:  26,  M  tov  fidtov  is  explanatory  ; 
as  well  as  13:  3,  xattvavit  tou  Upov,  which  gives  us  to  understand 
what  caused  a  renewal  of  the  conversation.  So  too  14: 12,  or<  to  ndora 
I&uor,  compared  with  Matth.  26: 17  ;  also  Mark  14:  56,  57,  compared 
with  Matth.  26:  60,  61 ;  and  neptxaXunttiv  to  ngooomov  in  14:  65, 
without  which  the  word  npo^xtvaor  in  Matth.  26:  68  would  be  unin- 
telligible, etc.  etc. 

In  Luke  we  perceive  an  endeavor  to  be  peculiarly  concise  in  his 
language.  Markl:  22.  Luke  4:  32,  or*  tV  tlovoia  »]*  o*  Xoyog  autov ; 
Mark  1:  28.  Luke  4:  37,  xui  iBtnoutvfto  6  tjyoff  mpi  avtov  tig 
nana  ronov  rijg  ntQtx*toov;  Mark  2:  15,  16.  Luke  5:  29,  30; 
Mark  3:  31—35.  Luke  8:  19-21;  Mark  4:  5—9.  Luke  8:6—8; 
Mark  9:  6.  Luke  9:  33.  pt]  itdatg  o  Xt'yu;  Mark  4:  30—32.  Luke  13: 
18,  19;  Mark  5:  2—15.  iluke  8:  27—34;  Mark  11: 15,  16,  17.  Luke 
19:45,  46;  Mark  13:  1,  2.%  Luke  21:5^6;  Mark  14:  16.  Luke  22:  13. 
dn(X&6vttS  61  tupov  xa&atg  t'tptjxfv  avtotg. 

Luke  is  further  distinguished  by  bis  attention  to  elegance  of  diction. 
How  harsh  is  the  following  clause  in  Mark  12:  38,  ttuv  ftAoVrw  h 
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Oietaff  ntpinuttiv,  xui  uoxaouovg  tV  raiff  ayopa/f?  Luke  inserts  a 
single  word :  xai  y  ikovvuov  aanaauoug,  and  the  sentence  is  easy  and 
flowing.  The  passage  Matth.  8.  9,  avdpumog  tifti  vno  t;oi  oiavt  tyutv 
V7i  i/iavro*  niouzHoxag,  is  not  only  harsh  but  obscure,  and  misled 
some  of  the  old  translators.  Luke  remedies  it  completely  by  inserting 
-one  word,  vno  t£ovaiuv  taooo^ippg  ^  (7:^  8).  The  expression  in 
Matth.  21:26,  ndvttg  yap  t/oim*  roV  'jwavwrjv  tug  itpoqrjtijp,  is  not 
-Greek;  Mark  (11:  32) attempts  to  remedy  it;  Luke  deviates  from  both 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  Greek  turn  to  the  clause  :  6  Xaog — ntntioftt- 
*og  yap  minv  'Mapptjp  npoq^vrjp  ttpai  (20:  6).  So  too  he  alters 
Matth.  11:  8,  of  to  ftaXaxd  qopovvrtg,  to  the  advantage  of  its  accu- 
racy and  elegance  :  oi  h  iuuuauu)  «Wd|ai  xai  Tpvqy  vnapxovitg. 
(7:  25).  For  vnrjpiirjg  (Matth.  5:  25)  Luke  puts  (12:  58)  the  legal 
term  npaxtoip.  The  construction  of  Mark  12:  44  is  rendered  more 
conformable  to  Greek  usage  by  Luke  (21:  4) :  avtrjdii*  xov  voi*py- 
/tatog  aorijg  anawtu  top  fiiop  op  *lx**  f§*Xi.  Sometimes,  too,  he 
avoids  a  Hebraism.  tMark  8: 36,  tap  xtpdyot}  to*  xooftop  oXop  xui 
uiot&jj  itjp  tyvxyv  avrov,  is  jrjven  by  Luke  (9:  25),  xepdqoag  top  xoo- 
uop  oXop,  tuuzov  (iVC;)  di  anoXtoag,  ?'  £mucu#«/;;  Mark  12:  20,  21, 
22,  ovx  uq  >]xt  ont'pua.  Luke  20:  28,  29,  ant&avtv  artxpog ;  Matth.  8: 
27,  i&avuaoup.  Mark  1:  41,  tyo :i tj0rt oar  qopoi  uf/ur.  Luke  8:  25, 
q>opti&kPiig  di  f&ai'ftaoap,  not  only  avoiding  the  Hebraism,  but  ele- 
gantly connecting  the  two  words. 

The  constantly  recurring  tvdtajg,  xui  fvfttwg,  is  one  of  Mark's 
striking  peculiarities;  the  word  nuu/ijt,uu  instead,  is  not  much  less 
striking  in  Luke,  both  in  the  Gospel  and  Acts.  So  the  constant  use  of 
the  particle  rati  is  a  peculiarity  of  Matthew.  Among  Matthew's  pe- 
culiarities, too,  we  may  reckon  the  use  of  anoxpi&rfg  without  any  an- 
tecedent question,  Matth.  II:  25.  17:  4.  22:  1.  26:  63.  27:21.  28:5; 
as,  likewise,  the  perpetually  occurring  uur]v  Xtyw  vu7p,  while  Luke  uses 
only  a>Vm  vuip,  or  aXrjOojg  Xf'ytu  vuiv,  Luke  11:  27.  12:  44.  21:  3,  and 
in  dXtj&tiag  Xtyat  vplp  (4:  24).  The  individuality  of  these  writers  is 
so  clearly  apparent  that  no  great  pains  are  necessary  to  make  it  con- 
ceivable how  in  the  course  of  coincident  passages  one  could  alter  the 
phraseology,  insert  words  and  brief  clauses,  and  in  short  follow  his  own 
inclination  and  habits. 

$  40. 

As  to  the  succession  of  events,  Luke  coincides  with  Mark  against  the 
arrangement  of  Matthew,  and  this  confirms  the  idea  that  Mark  revised 
Matthew  with  reference  to  his  chronology*,  and  made  it  a  point  to  ob- 
serve more  strictly  the  order  of  actual  succession,  since  Luke,  in  pro- 
posing his  plan  at  the  commencement  of  his  book,  reckons  the  obser- 
vance of  the  natural  order  as  one  of  his  duties. 
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First  Journey. 


Luke. 

I.  Jesus  goes  10  Capernaum  and 
heals  a  demoniac. 

II.  Enters  Simon's  house. 

III.  Enters  Simon's  ship,  who 
had  toiled  all  night  and  taken 
nothing. 

IV.  HeaJs  a  leper. 


Mark. 

I.  Jesus  goes  to  Capernaum 
heals  a  demoniac. 

II.  Enters  Simon's  house. 


III.  Heals  a  leper. 


Second  Journey. 

Luke.  Mark. 

I.  Four  men  bring  one  sick  of  I.  Four  men  bring  one  sick  of 
the  palsy.                             %  the  palsy. 

II.  Jesus  calls  Levi.  II.  Jesus  calls  Levi. 

III.  The  disciples  of  John  fast.  III.  The  disciples  of  John  fast. 

IV.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  go  IV.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  go 
through  the  corn-fields.  through  the  corn-fields. 


Third  Journey. 


Luke. 


Mark. 


I.  A  man  with  a  withered  hand 
is  healed. 

II.  Jesus  chooses  the  twelve. 

III.  He  cures  the  centurion's 
servant. 

IV.  He  goes  to  Nain ;  restores 
the  widow's  son  to  life. 

V.  The  disciples  of  John  in- 
quire whether  Jesus  is  he  that 
should  come. 

VI.  The  woman  who  was  a  sin- 
ner anoints  Jesus  in  the  Phari- 
see's house. 

VII.  Jesus  heals  demoniacs; 
utters  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

VIII.  His  mother  and  brethren 
arrive. 

IX.  He  sleeps  in  the  storm  ;  ar- 
rives at  Gadaris.  Story  of  the  de- 
moniac. 

X.  Jesus  heals  the  daughter  of 
Jairus. 


I.  A  man  with  a  withered  hand 
is  healed. 

II.  Jesus  chooses  the  twelve 


III.  Jesus  is  charged  with  heal- 
ing through  Beelzebub. 

IV.  His  mother  and  brethren 
arrive ;  he  utters  the  parable  of  the 
sower. 

V.  He  sleeps  in  the  storm  ;  ar- 
rives at  Gadaris.  Story  of  the  de- 
moniac. 

VI.  Jesus  heals  the  daughter  of 
Jairus. 
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In  the  first  Journey,  event  No.  Ill  is  wholly  peculiar  to  Luke,  and  not 
touched  upon  by  Mark;  as  likewise  No.  IV  in  the  third  Journey.  The 
incidents  III  and  V  in  the  third  Journey  are  related  by  Matthew; 
Mark,  however,  removed  them  from  their  position  and  did  not  insert 
them  in  any  other  place.  The  procedure  of  Luke,  who  has  connected 
them  with  wholly  different  occurrences  and  chronological  circumstan- 
ces, completely  justifies  Mark  in  removing  them  from  their  connexion 
in  Matthew.  Event  No.  VI  is  repeated  by  John  (12:  1  seq.),  who 
unites  the  circumstances  mentioned  separately  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and 
even  their  phraseology,  into  one  whole ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  nar- 
rative in  Mark  14:  3  and  that  of  Luke  7: 36  have  reference  to  the  same 
event 

The  accusation  that  Jesus  healed  througli  Beelzebub  is  mentioned 
by  Luke  at  a  later  stage  of  the  history  (11:  14) ;  but  in  the  place  it  oc- 
cupies in  Mark,  Luke  speaks  in  general  language  of  the  cure  of  demoni- 
acs by  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus.  Mark  has  united  the  parables 
of  the  sower  and  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  ;  Luke  separates  them  and 
presents  the  latter  in  a  different  connexion  (13:  17 — 21). 

As  to  the  occurrence  in  regard  to  the  centurion ,  he  exhibits  the  ground 
of  his  assigning  it  the  position  which  it  occupies ;  for  he  designates  the 
time  by  saying  that  after  this  had  happened  Jesus  went  i*  trj  on 
the  following  day,  to  Nain  (7:  11).  The  question  of  John's  disciples, 
which  stands  completely  isolated'  in  Matthew  (1 1:  2),  is  connected  by 
Luke  with  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  to  life  at  Nain ;  and  this 
occurrence  is  represented  as  the  occasion  of  John's  sending  his  disci- 
ples to  make  the  inquiry  (Luke  7:  17).  It  is  clear  also  from  the  an- 
swer of  Jesus,  even  as  given  in  Matthew,  that  the  miracle  of  raising  the 
dead  had  already  taken  place;  for  Jesus  expressly  refers  to  it  (Matth. 
11:5):  Say,  the  blind  receive  their  sight*  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lep- 
ers are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  &c.  Luke, 
therefore,  was  guided  by  chronological  reasons  in  giving  these  incidents 
the  position  which  they  occupy  in  his  book.  He  introduced  anew  the 
facts  which  Mark  took  out  of  their  connexion  iu  Matthew  and  neglect- 
ed to  insert  elsewhere ;  but  he  presents  them  in  a  different,  viz.  their 
real,  order. 

The  same  is  the  case,  too,  as  to  an  occurrence  which  is  inaccurately 
assigned  by  Matthew  to  the  early  part  of  Jesus'  ministry  (8:  19),  and 
narrated  directly  after  the  visit  to  Peter's  house.  The  incident  referred 
to  is,  that  a  certain  man  was  desirous  of  following  Jesus,  but  was 
first  informed  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  design.  Mark 
has  omitted  this  account,  too,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  because  it  had 
not  its  proper  position  in  the  order  of  time.  Luke,  however,  designates 
the  place  and  period  of  the  occurrence,  removing  it  far  along  in  the  his- 
tory to  the  time  when  Jesus  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  through  Sa- 
maria (9:  51 — 58).  Again,  his  separating  the  parables  of  the  sower 
and  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  (which  seem  to  have  been  united  by 
Marjt  on  account  of  their  similarity),  and  assigning  them  distinct  situa- 
tions in  his  book,  can  be  explained  only  by  his  attention  to  strict  chronolo- 
gical order.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  one  fact  (7:  37  seq.),  the  story 
of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  who  anointed  Jesus,  is  assigned  too  ear- 
ly a  position,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  from  comparing  John. 
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Io  the  Fourth  Journey  they  coincide  with  each  other,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparison. 


Luke. 

I.  Jcsos  calls  the  twelve  togeth- 
er. 

II.  Herod  believes  that  John  is 
risen. 

III.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  re- 
turn from  their  mission. 

IV.  Five  thousand  are  fed. 


Mark. 

9 

I.  Jesus  calls  the  twelve  togeth- 
er. 

II.  Herod  believes  that  John  is 
risen. 

III.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  re- 
turn from  their  mission. 

IV.  Five  thousand  are  fed. 


$  41. 

Here,  however,  Luke  omits  a  whole  chain  of  events  which  occur  in 
both  Matthew  and  Mark.  Soon  after  he  joins  them  again,  and  accompa- 
nies them  step  by  step. 

The  occurrences  omitted  are  the  following :  The  disciples  of  Jesus 
are  on  the  sea,  their  master  appears  to  them,  goes  to  them  into  the  ship, 
and  they  arrive  at  Gennesareth  (Mark  6:  45.  Matth.  14:  23).  The 
Pharisees  find  fault  with  the  disciples  of  Jesus  for  eating  with  un- 
washen  hands  (Mark  7:  1).  Jesus  comes  into  the  borders  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  heals  the  daughter  of  the  believing  Canaan i less  (7:  24). 
Jesus  heals  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  with  spittle  (7:  31).  Four  thou- 
sand are  fed  (8: 1  seq.)  The  Pharisees  require  a  sign  of  Jesus ;  the  dis- 
ciples are  charged  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees ;  a  blind  man 
is  healed  (8:  22).  All  this  is  wanting  in  Luke ;  but  henceforth  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  others. 


Luke. 

I.  Jesus  asks,  Whom  do  men  say 
that  I  am  ? 

II.  Is  transfigured  on  the  mount. 

III.  The  disciples  are  not  able 
to  heal  a  demoniac. 

IV.  They  dispute  who  should 
be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

V.  John  relates  that  a  person  is 


Mark. 

I.  Jesus  asks,  Whom  do  men  say 
that  I  am  ? 

II.  Is  transfigured  on  the  mount. 

III.  The  disciples  are  notable 
to  heal  a  demoniac. 

IV.  They  dispute  who  should 
be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

V.  John  relates  that  a  person  is 


casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of  casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of 
Jesus. 


It  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this  writer  wholly  to  omit  any  event; 
he  always  introduces  again  those  narratives  in  Matthew  which  are  ex- 
cluded by  Mark,  and  assigns  them  a  different  position  in  the  course  of 
the  history.  Hence  the  phenomenon  we  have  mentioned  is  not  to  bo 
explained  from  this  quarter.  • 

On  further  examination  as  to  the  portion  of  the  history  wanting  in 
Luke,  we  find  that  he  has  removed  the  occurrence  in  relation  to  the  re- 
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quirement  of  a  sign,  and  placed  it  further  along  at  a  late  period,  in  11: 
29,  and  the  warning  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  still  further 
along  (12:  1),  in  a  different  connexion. 

After  these  events  were  separated  from  the  rest,  the  series  of  occurren- 
ces found  in  the  other  Evangelists  and  wanting  in  Luke  concluded  with 
the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand ;  the  event  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded this  series  was  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  Now  Luke 
connects  with  the  miracle  of  the  five  thousand  (11:  12  and  18)  what  in 
the  other  Evangelists  does  not  occur  till  after  the  later  miracle  of 
the  four  thousand  (Matth.  15:  32,  and  16:  13.  Mark  8:  I,  27).  We 
have,  therefore,  a  Homoiotdmton  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 

That  this  portion  of  the  history  was  very  early  lost  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  preserved  in  a  single  Ms.  Had  copies  been  ex- 
tensively circulated  previously,  the  mistake  would  not  have  been  univer- 
sal, and  the  portion  which  is  wanting  must  have  been  preserved  in  some 
country  or  in  some  Ms.  at  least. 

We  have  probably  lost  in  this  way,  not  only  what  we  are  informed 
of  by  his  predecessors  (in  that  case  the  loss  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence), but  likewise  some  of  the  events  of  Jesus'  life,  as  well  as  in- 
structions given  by  him,  with  which  Luke  often  enriches  his  biography 
from  his  own  resources. 

In  the  Acts  he  tells  ns  of  a  saying  of  our  Lord  (20:  35,  dei  itprjpo- 
vtvav  imv  koyutv  tov  nt'piov  7»/ooi",  ot*  uvrog  tine  '  ^unutjiov  iott  dt- 
dopui  uukkov  tj  /.uii  iui  fn  ),  respecting  which  he  is  silent  in  his  Gospel ; 
and  it  was  certainly  connected  with  some  memorable  event,  parable  or 
discourse,  and  would  have  been  a  peculiar  ornament  to  his  history.  It 
appears  to  me  more  probable  that  this  passage  was  contained  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  history  which  is  lost,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  with  it,  than 
that  he  forgot  or  omitted  it. 

We  know  that  there  are  still  found  in  the  oldest  fathers  sentences 
for  which  we  search  in  vain  in  our  present  historical  books  ;  e.  g.,  one 
in  the  Epistle  to  Barnabas  (c.  8),  ovtm  (f>naK  o<  Otkovit's  pi  idtiv,  nut 
aipaaOai  ftou  Ttjg  puaiktiug,  oqtikouai  ftk{ftoi>i(g  nut  nuifovitg  kufieiv 
ut  ;  but  I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that  they  were  derived  from  the  lost 
portion  of  Luke's  original  work. 

§  42. 

After  the  omission  of  this  portion  of  the  history,  the  Evangelists 
unite  again,  and  Luke  proceeds  in  harmony  with  Mark,  as  is  shown  by 
the  table  given  in  the  preceding  section.  But  this  extends  no  further 
than  is  there  represented.  Thenceforward  Luke  is  generally  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest  of  the  Evangelists,  and  introduces  us  to  entirely  new 
and  unknown  scenes. 

All  the  other  Evangelists  here  commence  the  account  of  the  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem ;  Luke  proceeds  otherwise.  Me  informs  us  three 
times  that  Jesus  purposed  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  each  time  describes 
the  journey  itself  a  little  way.  But  while  we  are  thinking  to  see  Jesus 
soon  jn  Jerusalem,  we  unexpectedly  find  him  elsewhere,  and  in  fact 
further  away  from  Jerusalem  than  at  the  commencement  of  " 
ney. 
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In  9:  51  he  says:  "  When  the  time  was  come  that  he  should  be 
received  up,  he  steadfastly  set  his  face  to  goto  Jerusalem."  Jesus  then 
passes  through  Samaria,  which  was  on  the  road  travelled  by  the  pilgrim 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  In  Samaria  his  disciples  wish  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  (52—56).  The  narrative  is  then  continued,  till 
at  length  Jesus  arrives  at  the  dwelling-place  of  Matthew  and  Mary, 
which  according  to  the  other  Evangelists  was  Bethany  (10:  38).  Of 
Jerusalem  itself  Luke  says  not  a  word,  but  speaks  generally  of  his 
abode  i»  iono>  nvi  (11:1),  and  tells  us  of  a  conversation  respecting  a 
certain  occurrence  which  to  all  appearance  happened  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  feast  (13:  1). 

Jesus  is  unexpectedly  again  in  Galilee,  and  commences  anew  a  jour- 
ney thence  to  Jerusalem  (13:22,  tj*  nuytiav  itoiovfjt ^o^  tig  /fgovoa- 
Ai/jM.)  He  proceeds  onward,  Luke  relating  a  multitude  of  discourses 
and  events.1  For  the  second  time,  however,  he  does  not  lead  our  Lord 
to  the  place  to  which  he  was  going  ;  but  when  he  should  have  arrived 
there,  he  abruptly  tells  us  of  another  purposed  journey  to  the  holy  city. 

lie  takes  the  twelve  and  says,  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem  ( 18: 
31).  He  then  proceeds  along  the  Jordan,  and  arrives  by  way  of  Jeri- 
cho (18:  35)  at  the  capital,  the  scene  of  his  death,  which  is  narrated 
with  its  accompanying  circumstances. 

We  have  here  only  accounts  of  journeys,  without  learning  their  issue, 
or  what  occurred  in  the  place  whither  they  were  directed  ;  in  fact  with- 
out learning  whether  Jesus  reached  the  place  of  his  destination.  It 
would  seem,  or  rather  it  is  plain,  that  we  have  here  no  connected  histo- 
ry, but  detached  fragments,  or  if  the  word  be  preferred,  collectanea, 
which  the  writer  presented  as  his  investigations  furnished  them.  Thua 
much  may  we  say  at  present  respecting  the  general  plan  of  this  book, 
and  we  now  pass  to  consider  the  work  more  particularly. 

§  43. 

In  the  narratives  which  are  common  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Luke 
coincides  with  Mark  in  the  representation  of  minute  circumstances.  Ia 
the  story  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  Mark  places  the  mira- 
cle in  a  peculiar  light,  by  informing  us  of  the  woman's  long  and  fruitless 
endeavors  to  get  rid  of  the  malady,  her  expenditure  and  the  efforts  of  phy- 
sicians for  the  purpose ;  he  adds  the  dialogue  that  arose  between  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  respecting  the  woman's  touching  him ;  describes  with  mi- 
nuteness the  woman's  behaviour,  her  terror  and  confusiou,  etc.  Lpke 
also  relates  the  occurrence  with  all  these  circumstances,  and  in  descri- 
bing the  woman's  terror  uses  phraseology  very  similar  to  that  of  Mark. 

Take  the  story  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  which  is  connected  with  the 
preceding.  In  Matth.  9:  18,  the  ruler  says  immediately  on  his  arrival : 
My  daughter  is  even  now  dead.  In  Mark  5:  23  seq.  she  is  represented 
as  only  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  after  the  incident  respecting  the  wo- 
man with  the  issue  of  blood,  messengers  arrive  who  announce  her  death. 

I  18:  11  does  not  begin  »  nrw  journey;  l>u»,  ns  the  wrdH  clearly  mean, 
merely  continues  the  one  undertaken  :  tyivtro  St  iv  raj  iroQtieo&tu  avru>>*e  T»> 
* ItQovoab'ffA.  This  was  to  be  remarked  so  that  no  doabl  might  arise  from  the 
passage. 
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On  this  information  Jesus  encourages  the  father,  etc.  Luke  repre- 
sents the  whole  in  the  same  way  (8:  40  seq).  Comp.  Matth.  8:  1 — 5.  and 
Mark  1:40. — end.  Luke  5:  12 — 17. — Matth.  9:  1—8.  Mark  2: 3—13. 
Luke  5:  18— 27  —  Matth.  17:  14—19.  Mark  9:  14-30.  Luke  9:  37- 
43,  and  many  other  passages. 

The  precise  designations  of  numbers  in  Mark,  who  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  them  than  Matthew,  are  adopted  by  Luke,  who  thus  confirms 
their  accuracy.  In  the  story  of  the  demoniacs  at  Gadaris  (Matth.  & 
28),  Matthew  mentions  two,  while  Mark  mentions  but  one ;  and  Luke 
follows  the  example  of  the  latter  (8:  27.  Mark  5:  2).  The  account  of 
the  two  blind  men  on  the  road  to  Jericho  (Matth.  22:  30)  is  made  by 
Mark  to  refer  to  but  one  (Mark  10:  46) ;  so  likewise  by  Luke  (18: 35). 

§  44. 

He  has  sometimes  illustrated  a  narrative  by  new  circumstances  and 
been  more  definite  in  its  detail  (e.  g.  Matth.  8:  19—23.  Luke  9:  57 — 
end. — Matth.  8:  5 — 11.  Luke  7:  2—9);  and  has  here  and  there  cor- 
rected certain  statements  of  his  predecessors.  Matthew  and  Mark 
have  represented  the  period  of  time,  from  the  discourse  which  ends  with 
the  words:  Xt'yio  vftiv,  ftol  riw»  imv  w8t  tajtjy.oiotv,  o'iuvtg  ov 
f*rj  ytvaovzat  itavuxov  (Matth.  16:  23.  Mark  9:  1)  to  the  transfigura- 
tion, as  six  days;  while  Luke  makes  it  eight  (9:  27,  28). 

Matthew  relates  (27:  44),  that  the  malefactors  who  were  crucified 
with  our  Lord  reviled  him  ;  Mark  permitted  this  to  remain  as  he  found 
it  in  his  predecessor  (15:  33).  But  Luke  inquired  into  the  circumstan- 
ces anew,  and  informs  us  that  one  of  them  rebuked  the  other  for  daring 
to  revile  Jesus  (23:  39—43).  This  was  remarked  by  Manes,  the  well- 
known  heretic  of  the  third  century,  with  the  design  of  fastening  the  im- 
putation of  discrepancy  on  the  Evangelists.1 

Matthew  tells  us  of  but  one  angel  who  addressed  the  women  When  they 
visited  the  sepulchre  (2S:  2).  Mark  follows  Matthew  (16:  5).  The 
account  given  by  Luke  runs  differently,  for  according  to  him  there 
were  two  (24:  4) ;  and  John  so  distinctly  confirms  the  accuracy  of  this 
representation,  as  even  to  designate  the  place  in  which  each  was  seen 
(20:  12). 

The  supposition  made  to  reconcile  these  different  accounts,  which  is 
(bunded  on  a  common  original  Hebrew  or  Syriactext  out  of  which  they 
were  all  translated,  is  a  proof  to  us  that  this  theory  may  indeed  afford 
opportunity  for  philological  ingenuity,  but  can  give  little  assistance  in  a 
case  of  real  perplexity.    If  the  original  contained  1}^^  ^  it  is  true 

that  it'might  be  read  (jo^or  f.a^  »  Dul»  though  it  is  easy  to  see 

how  one  writer  might  have  rendered  it  dfijp  and  another  uydgfg,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  sec  how  Luke  could  have  translated  duo  avdytg.  Not  to  men- 


1  In  Epiphan.  H»r.  LXVT.  n.  40.  Kat  yap  efe  twv  tvayytXtorutv  Xiytt,  art  ot 
XtjotuI  ol  ovrtoratpofdvot  ipXcunprjftovv  avr6v,  *0  Si  aXXos  ovjJ  «»  prof  owe 
IpXampyftovv  oi  a/MpvttQo*,  aXXd  nal  anolovittv  rov  ivde  oypairei.  KaXyd^ 
tTtkrifutrdf  frtwnai  tltytv,  onoj^ofin  ovrdv  fo&v,  int  <W«?  out*  npftari 
tapiv,  ovtos  0i  ayios  ovdiv  txoiijoe,  «.  r.  1. 
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tion,  that  even  supposing  all  verbs  to  have  been  as  participles  in  statu 
axphaticQ,  there  roust  have  been  in  Matthew  a  noun  which,  if  the  origi- 
nal were  not  obscure  from  set  purpose,  would  have  contained  some* 
thing  definite  as  to  the  singular  pr  plural  number ;  not  to  dwell  on  this, 
the  relative  pronouns  (17  idta  avzov  and  tvdvtta  avrov)  are  decisive  as 
to  the  number. 

It  is  plain  that  Luke  has  improved  upon  his  predecessors  in  this  case  ; 
but  he  has  not  contradicted  them.  With  regard  to  Matthew  we  have 
been  sufficiently  explicit,  and  have  shown  from  his  plan,  that,  neglecting 
minor  circumstances,  he  has  given  a  summary  narration  of  facts  to 
prove  that  Jesus  fulfilled  what  was  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament. 
There  would  be  an  evident  contradiction  of  Mark,  likewise,  unless  we 
were  in  judging  to  take  into  account  his  plan  and  the  origin  of  his 
book.  Mark  wrote  what  Peter  delivered  in  his  discourses.  He  noted 
down  what  the  Apostle  said  in  his  expositions  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and 
put  the  whole  together  in  a  work  which  appeared  as  his  own.  When 
the  Apostle  added  nothing  to  a  passage,  a  word  or  an  occurrence ; 
when,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  he  omitted  to  make  any  observation, 
the  passage  remained  as  it  was  in  Matthew  ;  and  Mark,  who  according 
to  the  ancients  confined  himself  to  his  teacher's  information,  and  wrote 
and  published  only  that,  is  neither  guilty  of  falsehood  nor  mistake  in  his 
narrative.  Luke  is  indeed  more  accurate,  but  this  is  all ;  and  even  the 
unfriendly  critic  can  uever  charge  Mark  with  deviations  from  truth  or 
contradiction  of  the  rest. 

$  45. 

Snch  events  as  were  related  with  all  their  minute  circumstances  by 
his  predecessors,  he  often  condenses  as  did  Mark,  and  touches  upon 
them  but  slightly.  Such  e.g.  is  the  narrative  in  Luke  9:  46;  Matthew 
had  already  related  it  with  sufficient  minuteness  (18:  1),  and  Mark  had 
made  an  addition  of  several  minor  circumstances  to  his  account,  which 
rendered  it  more  accurate  and  graphic.  Luke,  then,  may  have  thought 
it  superfluous  to  dilate  further  on  an  event  which  was  exhausted,  and 
concerning  which  he  had  nothing  new  to  offer.  Not  wishing  barely  to 
repeat  what  had  been  already  said,  and  unwilling  to  omit  any  thing,  he 
gives  a  brief  notice  of  it,  concluding  with  the  language  of  Mark.  Luke 
9:  48.  Mark  9:  37.  See  also  Luke  9:  7—9,  compared  with  Malth.  14: 
1,  and  Mark  6:  14.— Luke  10:  25—29,  compare  Mark  12:  28—35. 

Jesus  warns  his  disciples  (Matth.  16:  5  and  Mark  8:  14)  to  beware 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.  The  warning  was  misunderstood,  till 
Jesus  more  clearly  explained  his  meaning.  Now  this  occurrence  ap- 
pears at  length  in  the  first  two  Evangelists ;  Luke,  however,  notices  it  in 
but  few  words,  thus  showing  that  he  presumed  it  to  be  well  known,  and 
that  it  properly  belonged  to  this  period  ;  ami  instead  of  giving  the  debate 
at  length,  presents  the  decision  of  it  at  once.  Even  this,  indeed,  is  ab- 
breviated, for  all  he  says  respecting  it  is :  He  began  to  say  unto  his  dis- 
ciples first  of  all.  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  t  which  is  hy- 
pocrisy (Luke  12:1). 
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$  46. 

The  analysis  we  have  made  of  the  three  works  on  the  lineage  and 
ministry  of  our  Lord,  baa  now  put  us  in  a  condition  to  meet  tbe  hy- 
pothesis by  which  a  distinguished  scholar  has  attempted  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels;  the  principal  position  of  which  is,  that  Mark  com- 
piled his  work  from  the  commentaries  of  Matthew  and  Luke,1  and  con- 
sequently did  not  write  till  after  them. 

Let  us  consider  the  arguments  adduced  in  its  support  The  agree- 
ment of  Matthew  and  Mark  in  selecting  the  same  events  from  the  abun- 
dant materials  afforded  them  for  differing  from  each  other  in  this  re- 
spect, certainly  proves  that  these  two  Evangelists  did  not  write  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  but  determines  nothing  concerning  the  priority  of 
either. 

What  is  alleged,  too,  in  support  of  the  other  position  in  regard  to 
Luke,  viz.  that  he  and  Mark  generally  agree  in  the  detailed  representa- 
tion of  facts  and  differ  from  Matthew,  is  very  true ;  but  it  is  equally  as 
proper  to  infer  from  this  that  Luke  copied  from  Mark  as  the  opposite. 
Supposing  Mark  to  have  made  Matthew  and  Luke  the  basis  of  his  work 
and  to  have  aimed  to  unite  both  into  one,  he  would  have  proceeded  very 
differently;  or  to  reverse  the  statement,  supposing  the  writer's  en- 
deavor to  have  corresponded  with  his  purpose,  nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  inferred  from  his  procedure. 

Luke  is  distinguished  for  the  number  of  events  be  narrates  which  are 
wholly  unnoticed  in  Matthew.  The  great  number  of  important  and 
entirely  new  facts  which  he  presents  confers  especial  value  on  his  work. 
Had  Mark  been  acquainted  with  his  work  and  intended  from  it  togeth- 
er with  Matthew  to  execute  a  third,  be  could  not  have  so  entirely  neg- 
lected and  omitted  w  hat  was  most  important  in  Luke  as  to  have  availed 
himself  of  but  a  few  (§  30)  of  his  many  historical  discoveries.  We 
should  rather  have  expected  him  to  choose  what  was  most  important  in 
both  Luke  and  Matthew,  and  divide  his  selection  between  the  two. 

Now  this  was  uot  the  case ;  he  directs  his  attention  only  to  the  facts 
in  Matthew,  and  consequently  the  proofs  we  have  go  only  to  argue  the 
use  of  Matthew.  Whatever  aim  in  respect  to  his  peculiar  readers  we 
suppose  Mark  to  have  had  in  the  composition  of  his  work,  it  must  in  any 
case  be  strange  that  he  could  find  among  the  many  accounts  and  dis- 
courses in  Luke  almost  nothing  of  any  use  towards  his  object,  and  on 
the  other  hand  could  avail  himself  of  almost  every  thing  in  Matthew. 

If,  moreover,  he  took  the  facts  from  Matthew  and  the  circumstantial 
detail  of  them  from  Lnke.  as  must  have  been  the  case,  there  is  nothing 
of  Mark's  own  in  bis  whole  book,  and  we  must  therefore  allow  that  he 
has  done  nothing  as  an  author,  but  has  merely  compiled  what  any  one 
might  have  read  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  that  he  undertook  and  per- 
formed for  no  possible  purpose  an  entirely  superfluous  task. 


•  The  Whitauntide  Progrnmm  nf  tho  University  of  J«»na  in  1780,  by  Prof. 
Griesbach.  MiipfxirU  thistheaif  :  "  Marci  Evnngeliu'm  tolutu  c  Mntthsi  el  Luce 
cominentariis  decerptuin  ewe." 
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I  must  now  bestow  some  particular  attention  upon  a  more  recent  po- 
sition, taken  by  a  learned  man  who  in  other  respects  coincides  very 
nearly  with  myself.    He  regards  Luke  as  the  first  of  the  Evangelists.1 

The  principal  argument  which  he  adduces  to  substantiate  his  position 
is,  that  if  Matthew  wrote  before  Luke  the  latter  would  scarcely  have 
presumed  to  compose  a  Gospel  after  him,  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
apostolic  authority.  True,  the  authority  of  an  apostle  was  great ;  hence 
arose  the  respectful  diffidence  of  Luke  and  the  modest  apology  with 
which  he  opens  his  book.  (Comp.  above  §  33). 

This  learned  man  finds  a  second  strong  point  in  the  remark  that  Lujce 
would  not  have  omitted  any  part  of  Matthew,  had  he  possessed  his  work. 
He  has  not  omitted  any  part  of  it,  except  the  history  of  the  childhood 
of  Jesus,  for  which  he  richly  indemnifies  us  by  other  facts  (I — III)* 
The  deficiency  of  the  portion  of  history  before  mentioned  (§  40),  which 
was  omitted  by  the  copyist  in  the  very  first  Mss.  on  account  of  the 
Homoiotekuton,  cannot  be  laid  to  the  author's  charge.  He  has  even 
carefully  distributed  the  individual  sentences  in  the  ^so-called)  sermon 
on  the  mount  into  eighteen  or  nineteen  different  places  in  his  book, 
where  they  all  occur  in  a  perfectly  natural  connexion ;  while  in  Matthew 
there  is  such  a  striking  want  of  connexion  in  the  discourse  that  we  can- 
not but  discern  the  juxta-position  of  detached  sentences.  He  has  even  re- 
stored those  passages  which  Mark  omitted,  because  in  Matthew  they 
had  not  their  proper  position.  (Comp.  above  §  29,  37,  and  40).  He  in- 
variably presents  not  only  Matthew's  materials,  but  Mark's ;  from  the 
last  of  whom  he  has  not  neglected  to  take  the  very  three  events  in  re- 
gard to  which  he  was  more  copious  than  Matthew  ($  30). 

Let  us  now  consider  the  matter  in  another  light.  How  much 
more  copious  is  Luke  than  Matthew?  Not  to  be  prolix,  we  will 
only  notice  the  two  remarkable  journeys  to  Jerusalem  (11:  51  and  13: 
22),  of  which  we  are  informed  by  Luke  alone ;  and  of  these  we  will  on- 
ly notice  the  parables.  The  first  is  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  man 
who  on  his  way  to  Jericho  fell  among  thieves  ( 10: 30) ;  then  comes  the 
one  respecting  a  person  who  awoke  his  friend  at  night  and  importu- 
nately asked  bread  of  him  (1 1:  5  seq.).  Then  the  parables  of  the  lost 
sheep,  of  the  woman  who  lost  a  piece  of  money,  and  of  the  prodigal 
eon  (15:  1 — end);  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (16:  19);  of 
the  widow  who  by  her  importunity  obtained  justice  of  the  unjust  judge 
(17: 1  seq.) ;  and  the  parables  of  the  publican  and  Pharisee  praying  (17: 
1 0).  All  these  valuable  things  belong  to  Luke  exclusively.  Could  he  have 
resigned  these  to  oblivion,  even  if  all  the  apostles  had  written  before 
him  1  Was  he  not  bound  to  present  this  supplement  to  his  fellow-chris- 
tians?  On  the  other  hand,  why  is  it  that  Matthew,  if  he  wrote  after 
Luke,  has  not  said  a  word  of  these  things,  not  even  hinted  at  them  in 
his  brief  way,  that  at  least  he  might  crown  these  valuable  passages  with 
his  testimony  and  confirmation  ? 

It  is  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  write  any  thing  of  which  he  was 
not  an  eye-witness.  Very  well ;  but  a  quarter  of  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  when  it  is  distributed  according  to  its  historical  connexion,  falls 

>  Vogel,  "  Uber  die  Eotstchuiij;  dor  drev  crstcu  Evangelien,"  in  Gabltr'x 
"  Journal  fur  au»erle3.  theol.  Lilteratur  "  I  lid.  1.  Si.  p.  804 
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in  ihese  parts  of  Lake ;  hence  he  must  have  been  present  at  these  oc- 
currences or  he  could  not  have  introduced  into  his  book  the  sayings 
connected  with  them.  In  the  third  journey,  too,  he  even  passes  over  in 
silence  the  incident  in  respect  to  Zaccheus;  and  yet  the  Apostle  was  pres- 
ent at  the  conversion  of  his  former  colleague,  for  all  the  twelve  were 
with  our  Lord.    This  reply  therefore  is  not  satisfactory. 

Once  more,  then  ;  if  Luke  preceded  Matthew,  why  has  not  the  lat- 
ter attested  anew  the  copious  narrative  of  the  former  ?  Why  has  he 
neglected  to  notice,  at  least  briefly,  so  much  that  is  valuable  in  him? 
Why  is  it  that  he  has  not  availed  himself  at  all  of  his  accurate  chronolo- 
gy, to  which,  as  appears  from  the  promise  in  his  introduction,  Luke  de- 
voted special  pains?  Why  did  he  neglect  to  make  any  use  of  the 
agreeable  particularity  with  which  Luke  has  enlivened  the  events  he  nar- 
rates, or  of  the  many  corrections  he  has  made?  .In  one  word,  why 
does  he  fall  so  far  short  of  the  point  of  perfection  to  which  the  history 
had  reached  before  him  ? 

§  47. 

It  is  perceived  from  what  I  have  urged  against  these  learned  men,  that 
the  succession  of  the  Evangelists  which  we  have  adopted  is  not  arbi- 
trarily assumed,  but  is  founded  on  what  we  observe  to  be  the  plan  and 
procedure  of  each. 

The  order  of  succession  of  several  historical  writers  who  did  not 
write  at  the  same  time  and  were  not  unacquainted  with  each  other's 
works,  if  it  be  not  definitely  stated  in  the  history,  may  be  determined 
in  two  ways.  A  writer  who  has  been  preceded,  either  presents  nothing 
but  additions  or  supplements  to  the  previous  history,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  what  and  how  much  he  regarded  as  already  known,  and 
what  works  his  procedure  proves  to  have  been  antecedent  to  his ;  or 
else  he  does  not  content  himself  with  supplements  merely,  but  repeats 
the  old  account,  and  adds  what  is  his  own  in  its  proper  place. 

Three  of  the  Evangelists  relate  the  same  things;  consequently  two 
have  repeated  what  was  before  narrated.  Now  which  of  the  three 
works  has  most  the  appearance  of  priority  ?  Which  has,  in  general, 
the  marks  in  point  of  matter  and  manner  of  being  the  first  historical  at- 
tempt? which  writer  has  arranged  facts  most  negligently?  most  fre- 
quently disposed  them  according  to  the  principle  of  analogy?  least 
anxiously  investigated  the  exact  and  particular  circumstances  of  events? 
Which  has  more  carefully  assigned  events  to  their  proper  period  and  ar- 
ranged them  more  precisely  in  their  real  order?  more  carefully  ascertain- 
ed minute  circumstances?  described  the  facts  more  definitely  and  rigo- 
rously, and  presented  them  more  fully  and  vividly?  Which,  lastly, is 
most  accurate  of  all  in  the  chronological  arrangement  of  events?  most 
precise  in  his  statements?  most  abundant  in  facts?  most  comprehen- 
sive and  complete  in  his  materials  and  his  mode  of  using  them? 

This  gradation  in  the  perfection  of  the  same  history  enables  us  readily 
to  determine  which  was  the  earlier  and  which  the  later  writer.  This  dis- 
closes the  order  in  which  they  succeeded  each  other  ;  and  in  this  case  it 
proves  the  very  same  order  which  history  presented  us  at  the  outset  and 
antiquity  unanimously  supported ;  under  the  guidance  of  which  we  se- 

53 
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lected  our  point  of  observation,  uncertain  whether  it  would  prove  to  be 
correct  or  not  in  the  sequel. 

Considering  the  Evangelists  in  this  order,  all  those  difficulties  which 
have  led  to  other  opinions  are  easily  resolved.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
Mark  might  have  seen  Matthew,  and  yet  arrange  many  events  different- 
ly,  place  many  in  a  peculiar  light  by  means  of  particular  circumstances, 
and  so  represent  some  things  as  apparently  to  contradict  Matthew.  So, 
likewise,  how  Luke-  might  have  seen  Mark,  and  yet  be  frequently  still 
more  accurate  in  his  arrangement,  in  statements  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstances ;  and  how,  notwithstanding  his  copiousness,  he  is  some- 
times more  concise  than  he  would  have  been  had  he  not  been  aware  of 
the  particularity  of  his  predecessor. 

All  these  and  like  difficulties  which  are  presented  in  support  of  re- 
cently proposed  theories  vanish  of  themselves  when  we  try  them  by  this 
theory,  the  points  of  which  are  confirmed  by  history  and  by  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  writings  under  examination. 

§  48. 

Luke,  therefore,  found  the  works  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  together  with 
various  others  relative  to  the  life,  ministry,  and  acts  of  our  Lord,  already 
in  existence.    Let  us  now  see  what  he  himself  accomplished. 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Luke  adheres  to  Matthew  invariably,  even 
in  phraseology.  This  is  seldom  the  case  in  his  narratives.  Mark  does 
the  same  in  regard  to  our  Lord's  discourses.  We  could  not  take  into 
consideration  the  reason  of  this  before ;  but  we  must  no  longer  defer  do- 
ing so.  It  may  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  our  promised  summary  of 
what  Luke  has  done. 

Matthew  was  led  to  compose  his  Gospel  by  the  condition  and  wants 
of  a  period  in  which  the  Jewish  state  was  hastening  to  its  dissolution. 
The  interval  between  the  days  of  Jesus  and  that  period,  was  too  great 
for  human  memory  to  recall  with  accuracy  all  that  he  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  history  did  and  said.  Events  are  least  liable  to  escape 
the  recollection,  particularly  the  recollection  of  an  eye-witness,  or  one 
to  whom  they  have  been  vividly  represented  by  eye-witnesses;  but  it  is 
more  perilous  to  trust  the  phraseology  of  sayings  and  discourses  to  the 
memory  alone. 

The  former,  indeed,  it  is  probable  Matthew  did  trust  to  his  memory ; 
the  rather  as  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  our  Lord  did  not  suggest 
itself  to  him  till  a  later  period.  But  the  elevated  doctrines  and  wise 
sayings  of  his  master  had  greater  claim  upon  his  attention,  and  it  was 
important  that  they  should  be  always  before  his  mind  in  his  ministry. 
To  accomplish  this  object  he  was  prompted  and  enabled  by  his  official 
habit  of  recording,  an  advantage  not  possessed  by  the  others;  and  it  is 
the  fact  that  the  notes  which  he  made  were  the  ground-work  of  his  Gos- 
pel, as  we  may  infer  from  internal  evidence  which  it  contains.  In  mor- 
al sayings  and  parables  Matthew  abounds  to  overflowing.  Frequently 
they  are  arranged  merely  according  to  the  principle  of  resemblance. 
The  parables,  moral  sayings,  and  exhortations,  arranged  simply  accord- 
ing to  tho  similarity  of  their  scope,  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been 
extracted  from  some  collection.  As  he  was  not  obliged  to  use  any  aid 
of  others  in  making  his  original  notes,  his  book  was  regarded  by  his 
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successors  as  an  authentic  source  of  information  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus. 

On  the  other  hand,  events  wear  an  appearance  of  accident  in  his 
book,  more  than  in  the  others.  He  does,  indeed,  sometimes  present 
them  circumstantially ;  oftener,  however,  only  in  outline,  just  as  he  found 
them  in  his  notes.  With  this  course  he  might  very  well  content  him- 
self, as  his  purpose  required  nothing  morn.  It  was  the  object  of  Mark's 
endeavors  to  complete  Matthew's  narratives,  to  arrange  them  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  to  assign  discourses  the  position  to  which  they  be- 
longed, so  far  as  he  who  was  his  authority  could  aid  him  in  doing  so. 

Meanwhile  the  fate  of  Palestine  was  decided.  Christianity  ceased 
its  connexion  with  the  Jewish  state,  was  released  from  ail  regard  to  Ju- 
daism, and  declared  herself  independent  of  its  institutions.  Those  who 
were1  half  Jews  were  displeased  at  this,  separated  themselves,  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  composed  their  own  Gospels ;  we  refer  to  the  Gospels  of 
the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites.  Others  collected  the  rubbish  of  early  tradi- 
tions on  historic  ground  ;  and  thus  were  produced  the  works  of  the  many. 

This  was  probably  about  the  state  of  things,  when  Luke  felt  himself 
called  .upon  to  clear  away  from  the  held  of  history  all  unauthenticated 
accounts.  Matthew  was  his  manual  as  to  the  discourses  of  our  Lord, 
and  he  adhered  to  it  literally,  although  he  has  distributed  the  discourses 
about  in  various  places,  inserting  them  in  the  history  in  detached  parts, 
and  connecting  them  so  happily  that  the  occasion  of  their  utterance  is 
perfectly  and  agreeably  evident.  He  has  not,  however,  taken  any  facts 
directly  from  Matthew,  except  those  which  Mark  has  omitted  ;  and  he 
has  given  these  an  entirely  different  arrangement. 

He  has  chosen  Mark  as  his  guide  in  two  respects,  viz.  in  the  succes- 
sion of  events,  where  Mark  differs  from  Matthew  in  his  arrangement, 
and  in  the  circumstantial  narration  of  facts.  He  does  not,  however,  ad- 
here wholly  to  him  ;  he  did  not  shun  the  trouble  of  illustrating  or  en- 
riching a  narrative  himself,  by  adding  new  circumstances  when  he  could 
do  so.  Circumstances  which  were  susceptible  of  correction,  and  had 
remained  in  Mark  because  they  were  so  in  Matthew,  have  been  stated 
more  accurately  by  him.  On  the  other  hand  when  there  was  nothing  to  be 
added  or  corrected,  he  contented  himself  with  giving  an  outline  of  the  nar- 
rative, on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  fully  exhibited  in  a  previous  work. 

Some  facts  which  were  new  and  as  yet  untouched,  he  inserted  in  their 
proper  order  aud  connexion.  The  following  important  accounts  are 
presented  us  by  him  alone ;  the  history  of  Jesus'  youth,  intermingled 
with  passages  of  fine  poetic  and  religious  fervor  ;  two  remarkable  jour- 
neys to  Jerusalem,  comprising  many  important  doctrines  and  parables 
and  many  striking  descriptions ;  and  the  history  of  what  befell  the  dis- 
ciples from  the  resurrection  to  the  ascension.  It  is  probable  that  with 
the  portion  of  the  history  that  has  disappeared,  extending  from  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand  to  that  of  the  four  thousand,  much  has  been 
lost  with  which  he  enriched  and  improved  the  accounts  of  his  predeces- 
sors. However  this  may  be,  the  enlargement  of  the  history  by  his 
means,  the  advance  it  made  both  in  important  and  in  trifling  respects, 
are  so  plain  to  every  one,  that  we  have  no  need  of  the  lost  portion  in 
order  to  acknowledge  and  appreciate  them. 

How  much  he  adopted  into  his  work  with  or  without  amendment, 
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from  the  accounts  of  the  many  of  whom  he  speaks,  \vc  cannot  now  as- 
certain, inasmuch  as  we  do  not  possess  those  accounts.  Just  as  little 
can  we  now  determine  the  parts  of  the  rest  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness. As  being  present  in  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  his- 
tory, at  the  period  when  the  events  began  to  attract  notice,  he  was  in  a 
situation  to  see  much  himself,  and  to  devote  to  the  whole  the  attention 
which  was  due  to  it ;  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  declarations  of  com- 
mon report,  as  well  as  of  the  insinuations  of  enemies ;  to  separate  the  true 
from  the  false  ;  and,  while  opinions  were  divided,  to  come  to  some  cer- 
tain conclusion.  As  a  man  of  learning  and  cultivated  mind,  having 
turned  his  attention  to  these  occurrences,  he  must  have  felt  more  in- 
ducement than  others  to  keep  some  written  account  of  them ;  and  this 
probably  gave  him  confidence,  when  circumstances  seemed  to  require  it, 
to  undertake  by  means  of  a  true  history  to  make  all  unauthenticatetl 
statements  superfluous,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  circulation. 


/  o  UN. 
4  49. 

Last  of  all,  the  disciple  who  lay  in  our  Lord's  bosom  likewise  pre- 
sented his  contemporaries  with  a  memorial  of  his  master.  In  regard  to 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  his  book  there  are  some  declarations  of  the 
ancients  yet  extant ;  but  there  is  so  much  dispute  about  them  that  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  principles  for  our  guidance  in  interpretation. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  examine  the  structure  and 
plan  of  the  work,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  other  undisputed 
evidence. 

This  Evangelist  proceeds  on  a  plan  of  his  own,  resembling  Matthew 
so  far  as  this,  that  he  aims  throughout  the  history  to  prove  certain  po- 
sitions, making  every  thing  tend  to  this  object ;  but  he  differs  from  him 
in  this  respect,  that  he  never  loses  the  thread  of  the  narrative  or  devi- 
ates from  the  real  succession  of  events,  and,  with  a  very  complicated  and 
artificial  plan,  is  notwithstanding  careful  to  preserve  historical  order. 

After  a  somewhat  obscure  introduction  with  which  he  opens  his 
work,  the  first  narrative  which  he  presents  to  us  contains  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  Jesus  was  Christ  or  Messiah,  by  the  Baptist  (1:  19 — 34) ; 
and  afterwards  the  same  by  Peter  and  Andrew  (1:  41 — 44).  Then 
follows  the  account  of  Philip's  conviction  that  Jesus  was  he  of  whom 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  written  ;  and  then  of  Nathaniel's,  who  de- 
clares him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  the  King  of  Israel  (1:  44 — 51). 

When,  after  the  first  miracle  at  Cana,  Jesus  appeared  in  Jerusalem, 
he  asserted  that  the  temple  was  his  Father's  house  (2:  16  seq.),  and  de- 
clared to  Nicodcmus  that  he  was  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
whom  the  Father's  love  had  sent  into  the  world  for  its  salvation  (3: 2 — 
22).  After  his  return  from  Jerusalem,  John  the  Baptist  declares  anew 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  sent  from  above,  into  whose  hands  the  Fa- 
ther hath  committed  all  power  (3:  23—36).  Jesus  is  then  on  his  way 
home  through  Samaria ;  a  woman  of  that  country  perceives  something 
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extraordinary  in  him,  and  our  Lord  avows  himself  to  her  as  the  Mes- 
siah who  is  called  Christ  (4:  25,  26) ;  and  many  more  believe  that  he  is 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  (4:  42). 

While  in  Jerusalem  the  second  time,  he  heals  the  man  who  was  waiu 
ing  in  vain  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  When  the  Jews  blamed  him  for 
the  miracle  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  he  asserted  that 
his  power  was  the  power  of  God  committed  to  him,  that  God  teas  his 
Futher,  he  his  Son,  his  commissioned  agent  and  judge  of  the  world,  of 
whom  Moses  spake  (Chap. 5).  After  his  return  he  wrought  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves,  which  caused  the  people  to  regard  him  as  the  promised 
prophet,  and  to  wish  to  make  him  king  of  Israel  (6:  14,  15).  On  the 
following  day  he  asserts  that  he  is  the  bread  of  life,  which  came  down 
from  heaven  (6:  36  seq.),  he  who  was  with  the  Father  and  came  from 
the  Father ;  and  Simon  declares :  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God  (6:  69). 

On  occasion  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Jesus  again  visits  Jerusalem, 
and  openly  rebukes  the  people  for  seeking  his  life.  Some  of  the  people  de- 
clare him  to  be  the  Christ,  and  say  that  Christ  himself  could  not  do  more 
miracles  than  he  (7:  1 1 — 37).  On  the  last  day  of  the  feast  he  is  again 
regarded  as  the  Prophet  and  the  Christy  and  a  learned  discussion  arises 
with  regard  to  this  topic  (7:  37—53). 

If  we  proceed  thus  to  consider  in  their  order  all  the  conversations  and 
acts  of  Jesus  which  John  has  introduced  into  his  book,  we  shall  almost 
invariably  find  that  their  subject  and  purport  arc  either  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  or  that  he  is  the  Christ,  or  both  (8:  12—59.  9:  1—35  and 
38.  10:  1—24.  10:  24—42:  11:1—27.  12:  13-20.  12:20—34.12: 
44,  45,  49).  The  promises  and  consolations  in  chapters  14 — 18,  ex- 
hibit the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  divine  origin  of 
Jesus,  his  dignity  as  Messiah  and  as  ruler  and  judge  of  the  world. 
Even  in  the  history  of  the  passion  he,  as  well  as  Matthew,  aims  to  render 
the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus  evident  by  comparison  of  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  him  (19:  24, 28, 36,  37). 

The  whole  structure  of  the  book,  therefore,  and  the  judicious  choice 
of  all  its  component  parts,1  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject of  its  author,  the  same  as  that  which  he  clearly  states  at  the  close 
of  his  work,  viz.  that  it  wa9  to  prove  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
6m/ (20:  31). 

5  50. 

A  dogmatic  work  of  such  extent,  occupied  about  so  few  positions, 
must  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time ; 
and  we  might  conjecture  that  the  aim  of  the  writer  in  this  fulness  and 
accumulation  of  proof  was  probably  polemical,  or  in  other  words  apolo- 
getical. 

This  point,  however,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  John's  first  Epistle, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  written  with  the  same  purpose, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Gospel.  At 

1  The  same  observation  has  been  made  end  well  panned  by  Prdf.  Pea  I  us. 
"  Comment.  Theol.  Hiitoriara  Cerinthi  ad  finem  Johanneoram  in  N.  T.  libcllo- 
rum  illnn'Mturej."   Jena.  1795.  8vo.  p.  157  seq. 
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that  period  certain  persons  apostatized  from  Christianity,  of  which  they 
were  probably  never  sincere  professors  (1  John  2:  19),  who  perverted 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  (2:  18),  broached  false  opinions,  were 
xfftvatug,  heretics  and  deceivers  (2: 22.  4:  I,  2,  3),  and  denied  that  Je- 
sus was  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God  (2: 22-  4:  1 ,  2,  3, 15,  16.  5: 5, 
20).  These  men  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  Apostle  anxiety  for  the 
preservation  of  pure  doctrine  and  (he  peace  of  the  Christian  churches 
under  his  care,  and  gave  occasion  to  his  productions. 

§  51. 

Still,  however,  those  against  whom  John's  Gospel  was  directed,  are 
not  yet  brought  definitely  before  us.  According  to  ancient  history  there 
were  many  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle,  who  maintained  in  different  sys- 
tems the  position  that  Jesus  was  not  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and 
this  in  those  very  churches  to  which  he  had  devoted  especial  pains,  and 
in  whose  midst  lie  had  resolved  to  dwell. 

In  this  respect  they  were  all  dangerous,  however  they  might  differ 
on  other  points.  The  heresy  was  the  same  under  various  forms,  and 
in  his  work  the  Apostle  certaiuly  had  in  his  eye  all  the  systems  which 
were  chargeable  with  this  heresy,  without  according  a  flattering  distinc- 
tion to  any  particular  one.  We  need  not  then  inquire  whether  this 
book  was  directed  against  Ceriuthus,  when  it  is  proved  that  he  lived  in 
these  days  and  in  this  region,  maintained  this  opinion,  and  moreover  ac- 
quired celebrity  as  a  teacher.  It  was  directed  against  all  who  aimed 
by  this  tenet  (with  whatever  theories  or  accessary  ideas  connected),  to 
mislead  the  Christians  for  whose  benefit  John  wrote. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  according  to  the  positive  declarations  of 
history,  Ccrinthus  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostle,  and  abode  in  the 
region  in  which  the  latter  taught  and  labored  in  the  cause  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  that  the  heresy  we  have  mentioned  constituted  a  part  of  his 
system.  At  the  same  time,  too,  appeared  the  Nicolaitans,  who  caused 
much  corruption  in  the  churches  and  called  for  alJ  the  vigilance  of  the 
Apostle.  In  respect  to  this  particular  tenet,  as  well  as  many  others, 
they  coincided  with  Cerinthus. 

Even  had  we  no  historical  evidence  as  to  this  matter,  if  Irenaeus,  Jer- 
ome, and  Epiphanius  had  not  expressly  mentioned  Cerinthus  and  the 
Nicolaitans  as  heretics1  whose  influence  John  intended  to  counteract, 
still  the  authentic  expression  of  his  sentiments  relative  to  certain  here- 
sies which  is  found  in  his  first  Epistle,  compared  with  the  plau  and 
contents  of  the  Gospel  and  the  general  history  of  the  time,  would  di- 
rect us  to  these  persons  as  certainly  as  definite  historical  information. 

Stating  the  opinions  of  Cerinthus  in  conformity  with  the  philosophy 
of  those  times,  we  have  the  following  system.  There  is  one  God  over 
all ;  he  is  most  perfect  unity,  and  could  not  therefore  operate  on  matter 
and  be  the  Creator  of  the  world.    From  him  emanated  certain  extreuae- 


1  Iren.  Adv.  Her.  Lib.  III.  c.  9.  "  Hanc  fitlem  annuntians  Domini  discipu- 
lus  volens  per  Evangelii  aonuotiationom  auferre  euro,  qui  a  Cerintho  inBOtnma- 
tas  eit  hominibus  errorem,  et  multo  priua  ab  his,  qui  dicuntur  Nicolaitv  .  .  .  . 
sic  inchoavit ....  In  principio  etc.  Hieron.  Script.  Eccl.  V.  Joannis.  Epiphan 
Her.  LXIX. 
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ly  pure  and  perfect  natures  (invisibilia  et  innominabiUa),  who  augment- 
ed their  number  by  propagation,  and  gradually  decreased  in  spirituality) 
becoming  more  and  more  material,  so  as  to  retain  but  a  slight  connex- 
ion with  the  One.  Eternal  Being.  These,  from  the  increasing  grossness 
of  their  nature,  were  able  to  operate  upon  matter  and  mould  it  into  form. 

A  being  of  the  latter  order,  one  who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  pure 
Eternal  spirit,  was  the  Creator  of  the  world  ;l  hence  came  evil  and  the 
imperfection  of  creation. — Such  was  the  solution  of  a  problem  which 
has  occasioned  the  most  various  theories  on  the  part  of  the  philosophers 
of  these  and  former  days. 

As  a  philosopher,  he  found  it  difficult  to  admit  that  Jesus  was  born  of 
a  virgin,  and  maintained  that  he  was  begotten  and  born  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  according  to  the  usual  laws  of  nature ;  but  that  as  a  man 
he  was  superior  to  ail  his  fellow-men  in  wisdom  and  mental  greatness. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  he  might  in  some  way  accord  to  Jesus  the 
distinction  of  a  higher  origin,  which  his  actions  clearly  evinced,  he  as- 
serted that  one  of  the  spiritual  natures  we  have  mentioned,  viz.  the 
Christ,  united  himself  to  Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove  at  his  baptism.  On 
this  account  he  possessed  henceforth  the  power  of  producing  superhu- 
man effects,  and  likewise  of  acquainting  mankind  with  the  true  eternal 
Deity,  who  had  hitherto  remained  unknown  to  them  because  he  had 
not  revealed  himself  by  any  operation. 

This  Christ,  as  an  immaterial  being  of  exalted  origin  (e  superioribus 
ChristusJ,  being  one  of  the  purer  kinds  of  spirits,  was  from  his  nature 
not  susceptible  of  material  affections,  of  suffering  and  pain.  He  there- 
fore at  the  commencement  of  the  passion  resumed  his  existence  sepa- 
rately from  Jesus,  abandoned  him  to  pain  and  death,  and  soared  upwards 
to  heaven  from  whence  he  came.  Cerinthus  distinguished  Jesus  and 
Christ,  Jesus  and  the  Son  of  God,  as  beings  of  different  nature  and 
dignity.2 

The  Nicolaitans  held  similar  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Deity  and  his  relation  to  mankind,  and  an  inferior  spirit  who  was  the 
Creator  of  the  world.  Among  the  subaltern  orders  of  spirits,  they 
considered  the  most  distinguished  to  be  the  only-begotten,  the  ftovo- 
ytvriS  (whose  existence,  however,  had  a  beginning),  and  the  Xoyog,  who 


1  Iron.  L.  III.  c.  11.  "  Earn  conditioned),  quo:  est  secundum  not,  non  a  primo 
Don  facta  tn,  sed  a  virtute  aliquft  valde  deorsum  suhjectft,  el  abscissa  an  eorum 
communicatione,  qua  sunt  invisibilia  et  innominabilia."  L.  I.e.  26.  "  A  virtute 
qo&dam  valde  separata  .  .  .  .  et  ignorante  euro,  qui  eat  super  omnia,  Deum." 

2  The  old  reading  of  1  John  4:  3,  mentioned  by  Socrates  (H.  E.  L.  VII.  c.  32), 
expresses  this  distinction  very  well.  Ho  testifies  that  it  was  read  *V  role  na- 
Xeudts  dvTtyqdrpoie  thusj  nav  nvtvfia  o  Ivet  rdv  *Irjoovv  (and  tov  XqtoroZ  is  to 
be  understood)  *x  &tov  ovx  for*.  This  reading,  he  further  says,  tho  old  inter- 
preters (olnaXatol  ipftrjvue)  even  admitted  to  bo  tho  correct  one.  We  find  it  in 
Ireneeas  still  (L  III  c.  10.  n.  6.),  "  Et  omnia  spiritus,  qui  solvit  Jesum,  non  eat 
ex  Deo  '  as  also  in  Tertullian  and  several  writers  who  follow  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion ;  but  no  Greek  Mss.  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  which  represent  the  text  of 
that  early  period,  now  contain  it.  There  is  internal  evidence,  however,  in  favor 
of  this  reading  ;  for  il  is  the  moat  obfeure  and  difficult,  and  manifests  profound 
thought,  while  the  present  reading:  nav  nvtvpa  o  firj  oftoloyet  tdv'Iijaovv,  in 
roC&tov  ovk  ion,  ')*  suspicious  from  its  being  synonymous  with  the  preceding 
clause. 
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was  an  immediate  descendant  of  the  only- begotten.1  History  is  silent 
as  to  what  other  tenets  they  held  in  regard  to  these  beings. 

Christ  belongs  to  the  number  of  beings  sprung  from  God  ;  Jesus,  how- 
ever, is  a  son  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  with  whom  Christ  united 
himself  at  his  baptism,  and  whom  he  abandoned  at  his  passion.3 

* 

§  52. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  book  the  Evangelist  gives  great  promi- 
nence to  the  assertion  that  Jesus  is  the  light  and  the  life  (I:  4,  5,  9) ; 
and  in  the  progress  of  his  narrative,  his  attention  is  frequently,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  custom  systematically,  directed  to  these  two  positions, 
3:  19-22.  5:  34,  35.  8:  12.  9:  5.  12:  35,  36  and  46.  6:  35  and  4a  6: 
51—60.  10:  28.  9:  25,  26.  14:  6.  17:  3. 

It  would  seem  from  his  procedure  in  the  selection  of  facts  for  his 
purpose,  that  the  sacred  writer  had  also  in  mind  such  persons  as  denied 
that  Jesus  was  the  light  and  the  life,  or,  to  speak  without  a  figure,  that 
he  was  the  moral  renovator  and  teacher  of  the  world,  to  whom  belonged 
the  praise  of  having  couducted  them  from  their  errors  to  the  path  of 
truth  and  happiness.  There  were  several  points  which  be  was  desirous 
of  establishing ;  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  those  who  believed  in  him  would  have  life  through  this  disci- 
pleship  (20:  31),  or*  u  'Jriaous  tow  6  Xyiaio^  6  vios  xou  Qtou,  xcu 
i'ro  mottvopitg  fail??  ejffr*     r»j>  ovoftaxt  uvtov. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conjecture  the  person  to  whom  some  gave  prece- 
dence before  our  Lord  as  the  enlightener  of  the  world  and  author  of  the 
doctrines  which  conferred  life  on  men.  It  was  John  the  Baptist. 
When  at  the  outset  of  his  book  the  author  announces  the  doctrine  that 


l  For  the  benefit  of  thoso  who  see  in  the  Logo*  nothing  but  Pbilo's  doctrine 
and  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  I  refer  ihem  to  Dr.  Neander,  who  has  clearly 
exhibited  Philo's  doctrine  on  this  point,  in  such  a  manner  as  no  other  writer  has. 
"  Entwicklnng  der  gnostischen  System 6."  Berlin  1818.  p.  1—28.  44  Elements  der 
Gnosis  im  Philo."  This  learned  man  evinces  in  many  passages  of  his  work  his 
conviction,  that  the  origin  of  these  opinions  lies  farther  back  than  Philo's  lime, 
and  that  an  orientul  theosopky,  was  shaped,  in  the  Jewish  and  other  nations,  into 
various  systems,  which  becamo  known  in  the  time  of  Christianity  under  the 
name  of  Gnostic  systems. 

9  From  some  appearances,  not  so  strongly  marked,  however,  as  to  be  perfect- 
ly decisive,  we  might  be  disposed  to  include  likewise  among  those  opposed  by 
John's  works  such  teachers  as  denied  Christ  a  material  body,  attributing  to  him 
only  an  apparent  one,  and  consequently  making  his  passion  only  apparent,  viz. 
the  DocetsB,  who  denied :  'Irjoovv  X^urrdv  *V  aa^id  ikrjlv&6ra.  I  Ep.  4:  2.  2 
Ep.  7.  We  might  likewise  make  the  passage  in  the  Gospel,  19:  34 — 38,  in 
which  John  avers  that  blood  and  water  really  issued  from  his  side,  refer  to  this 
sect.  These  passages,  however,  are  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation. 
'Irjoot*  A'otoroV  iv  ooqmI  ilrjlvJhka  or  fyrffwov  may  be  understood  as  meaning 
that  Jesus  was  not  merely  united  with  Christ  at  his  baptism,  but  entered  the 
world  as  Christ  and  was  born  as  such.  Storr  "  Ueber  den  Zweck  der  evange- 
lisch.  Geschichte  Johannis  nad  der  Briefo,"  §  21.  There  exists,  therefore,  no 
necessity  nor  even  probability  of  his  referring  to  them.  Had  he  intended  to  at- 
tack this  sect,  he  would  not  have  alluded  to  them  so  cursorily  in  but  two  passa- 
ges, and  those  doubtful.  The  tenet  enforced  by  the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epietle 
is,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God.  The  Docetsa  were  so  far  from  de- 
nying this,  that  they  even  strenuously  maintained  that  the  true  end  real,  contain- 
ed or  enveloped  in  the  apparent,  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
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the  Logos  is  the  light  which  shintth  in  darkness,  he  subjoins,  John  tame 
to  bear  witness  of  the  light.  This  is  plain,  and  nothing  more  was  ne- 
cessary. But  the  writer  feels  a  deep-rooted  anxiety  in  regard  to  this 
point,  and  expressly  repeats  this  declaration  a  second  time  in  an  antith- 
esis, and  the  first  member  of  this  antithesis  again  for  the  third  time : 
"  The  same  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  the  light,  that  all  men 
through  him  might  believe.  He  was  not  that  light,  but  was  sent  to  bear 
tbitncss  of  that  light.  That  was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world"  (John  1:  7,  8,  9). 

The  Evangelist  has  also  selected  discourses  of  Jesus  which  contain 
declarations  of  his  superiority  to  John  ,  and  he  introduces  confessions  of 
John  himself,  which  state  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  his  unequalled 
dignity  as  teacher  and  as  the  author  of  life  and  happiness  to  man,  and 
his  own  inferiority,  as  being  but  a  disciple  and  messenger  (1:  15. 1:  20 
—31.  3:  26—36.  5:  34—37.  10:  41). 

We  find,  too,  that  in  this  region  and  in  Ephesus,  the  city  which  the 
Evangelist  had  selected  for  his  residence,  there  were  men  in  Nero's 
time  who  did  not  know  of  any  other  baptism  than  John's,  had  become 
his  disciples  through  it,  and  had  heard  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for 
Paul  afterwards  laid  his  hands  on  certain  men  of  this  description,  and 
baptized  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  imparting  to  them  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  that  they  spoke  with  tongues  (Acts  19:  1 — 8).  They  were 
certainly  not  the  only  such  persons  of  their  lime;  and  many  may  have 
been  more  pertinacious  in  their  preference  for  their  teacher,  and  less 
flexible  in  their  opinions. 

To  such,  probably,  the  Evangelist  had  reference  in  introducing  those 
passages  which  exhibit  John  as  not  daring  to  compare  his  baptism,  viz. 
the  baptism  by  water,  with  the  baptism  with  water  and  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (1:33.  3:26—30).  So  likewise  the  observation  in  relation  to 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (7:  39),  which  contains  an  explanation  for  those 
who  were  not,  rather  than  those  who  were,  believers ;  the  exalted  repre- 
sentation of  regeneration  by  water  and  the  Spirit  (3:  3 — 12) ;  and  all  that 
Jesus  says  respecting  the  Comforter  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  to 
be  poured  out  on  his  disciples  after  he  was  ascended  to  heaven  (14:  16, 
17.  14:  26.  15:  26.  16:  7-15). 

$  53. 

The  procedure  of  the  Evangelist  in  carrying  his  plan  into  execution 
is  remarkably  singular,  and  a  problem  which  we  are  bound  to  solve. 
There  is  much  considerateness  and  deliberate  system  apparent,  even  in 
minutia,  in  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book  and  the  choice  of 
facts  for  a  particular  purpose ;  and  yet  the  author  has  totally  neglected 
the  most  valid  proofs  of  his  positions.  This  was  not  by  any  means  be- 
cause circumstances  denied  him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  ; 
for  the  occurrences  alluded  to  were  such  as  he  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with,  on  account  of  his  presence  and  participation,  and  such 
as  must  have  been  fastened  forever  in  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed 
them,  on  account  of  their  grand,  supernatural,  and  astonishing  char- 
acter. 

Could  he  have  passed  over  such  important  facts,  if  they  bad  not  al- 
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ready  been  detailed  by  other  credible  writers?  Could  be  have  given  up 
with  indifference  the  best  aids  to  his  design,  had  not  other  historians 
preceded  him  in  regard  to  them  ? 

In  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  there  was  a  demoniac  who  knew 
Jesus  and  cried  out  to  him,  "  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God"  etc 
John  was  there  at  the  time,  for  when  Jesus  left  the  synagogue  he  was 
in  his  company  with  James  and  Andrew  (Mark  1:  29) ;  and  this  mira- 
cle was  one  of  the  firel  which  he  saw  his  Master  perform. 

AtGadaris  a  multitude  of  demons  acknowledge  Jesus  to  he  the  Son 
of  the  Most  High  God  (Matth.  8:  29.  Mark  5:  7.  Luke  8:  28).  John 
was  present,  for  on  the  return  we  find  him  in  our  Lord  s  company  (Mark 
5:  37.  Luke  8:  51). 

Among  the  many  evidences  which  he  adduces  in  support  of  the  dig- 
nity of  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Son  of  God,  this  species  likewise  merited 
attention.  The  testimony  of  the  spiritual  world  was  to  many,  on  ac- 
count of  their  notions,  a  more  weighty  argument  than  any  other ;  and 
the  more  unexceptionable,  as  it  was  the  testimony  of  hostile  powers,  who 
were  unable  to  deny  our  Lord  this  dignity. 

He  is  wholly  silent  as  to  what  took  place  before  Caiaphas  in  regard 
to  Jesus,  and  only  relates  Peter's  adventures  in  the  high  priest's  palace. 
Yet  he  eviuces  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  minutest  circumstan- 
ces throughout  the  history  of  the  passiou,  surpassing  all  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, in  this  respect.  He  informs  us  that  Jesus  was  not  led  immedi- 
ately to  Caiaphas,  but  first  to  Annas,  and  states  the  reason  of  this ;  and 
then  goes  on  to  detail,  with  much  more  precision  than  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, what  happened  with  regard  to  Peter.  Thus,  with  all  his  histori- 
cal knowledge,  he  neglected  what  was  of  great  consequence  to  his  chief 
object,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  a  matter  of  little  moment.  We 
learn  from  the  other  Evangelists,  that  Jesus  was  examined  before  Caia- 
phas, that  his  declarations  were  taken  down,  witnesses  were  heard,  and 
the  accusation  which  was  to  be  made  against  him  before  the  Praetor 
definitely  settled ;  and  that  on  this  occasion  (a  circumstance  of  very 
great  importance  with  reference  to  John's  design)  Jesus  declared  before 
the  council,  afier  calling  the  Jiving  God,  the  Most  High,  to  witness,  and 
the  declaration  was  recorded,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Mes- 
siah, that  he  was  to  take  his  place  henceforth  at  the  right  hand  of  Godt 
and  was  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Matth.  26:  64.  Mark  14:  62. 
Luke  22:  69). 

The  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  of  which  John  was  a  spectator 
with  others,  was  evidently  the  highest  proof  of  the  positions  of  his  book, 
infinitely  superior  to  all  the  alleged  confessions  of  pious  men,  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  or  the  convictions  of  all  others,  Jews  or  Gentiles.  On  this  oc- 
casion alone,  with  the  exception  of  his  baptism,  was  Jesus  acknowledged 
by  God  himself  in  a  voice  from  heaven  as  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he 
was  well  pleased  (Matth.  17:  I.  Mark  9:  2.  Luke  9:  27  seq.) 

Directly  after  this  occurrence,  loo,  the  object  of  the  ministry  of  John 
the  Baptist,  his  relation  to  Jesus,  and  the  inferiority  of  his  authority  and 
office  to  those  of  Jesus,  which  constituted  one  of  tho  subjects  to  be  elu- 
cidated in  John's  Gospel,  were  clearly  and  accurately  stated  by  Jesus 
(Matth.  17:  10  sen,.  Mark  9:  12).  The  whole  is  entirely  unnoticed  by 
John. 
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Even  the  only  event  which  can  bear  any  comparison  with  this  in  ar- 
gumentative force  in  regard  to  the  points  he  wished  to  establish,  viz.  the 
history  of  Jesus'  baptism,  is  likewise  totally  omitted  by  him  ;  he  merely 
introduces  the  Baptist  as  saying  something  which  has  a  reference  to  it, 
but  which  would  be  itself  unintelligible,  if  we  did  not  know  the  story 
of  his  baptism  from  the  works  of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  Baptist  is 
introduced  as  follows  (1:  32, 33,  34) :  "  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw 
the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him. 
And  I  knew  him  not ;  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the 
same  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending 
and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  We 
do  not  learn  from  this  even  when  and  how  the  Spirit  descended  upon 
Jesus ;  but  have  only  the  declaration  of  the  Baptist  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  occurrence,  and  henceforth  regarded  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God.  That  this  happened,  however,  at  his  baptism,  that  when  Jesus 
was  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  descended  on  him  like  a 
dove,  that  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  a  voice  came  from  them  say- 
ing :  This  is  my  beloved  Sony  in  whom  J  am  well  pleased — all  this  we  do 
not  find  in  our  Evangelist,  nor  should  we  even  be  able  to  understand  to 
what  the  language  of  John  the  Baptist  had  reference,  did  we  not  pos- 
sess from  another  quarter  the  information  which  is  presupposed  by 
the  Evangelist. 

It  needs  no  erudition  to  perceive,  that  throughout  his  whole  book 
John  has  presented  no  argument  in  support  of  his  positions,  which  can 
compare  at  all  as  to  validity  and  authority  with  these  which  he  has  neg- 
lected. Now  did  he  leave  unnoticed  these  forcible  facts,  with  which 
circumstances  made  him  better  acquainted  than  either  of  the  Evange- 
lists, in  the  hope  that  in  time  there  would  appear  historians  who  would 
record  them,  and  bring  forward  what  would  have  been  his  best  argu- 
ments ?  or  is  it  certain  that  he  would  not  and  could  not  have  omitted 
them,  had  not  others  already  made  use  of  these  materials,  which  would 
have  been  so  much  to  his  purpose,  so  that  he  could  not  use  them  with- 
out going  over  beaten  ground?  If  the  first  conclusion  be,  as  it  is,  ab- 
surd, we  must  adopt  the  second.  There  remained,  therefore,  for  the 
Apostle,  to  be  employed  for  his  purposes,  only  what  had  been  omitted  by 
previous  writers.  These  omitted  portions  of  the  history  were  all  which  he 
could  treatof,  even  though  they  might  not  be  by  any  means  so  important 
as  those  which  had  been  already  presented.  He  was  thus,  not  only  able, 
but  compelled,  to  proceed  as  he  has  done,  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  we  can  explain  his  procedure  in  re- 
gard to  two  important  subjects,  viz.  doctrines  and  miracles.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that,  in  order  to  exhibit  Jesus  to  the  polished  Asiat- 
ics in  a  point  of  view  in  which  they  were  peculiarly  disposed  to  consid- 
er him,  John  would  have  selected  for  his  theme  his  elevated  moral  wis- 
dom, and  have  undertaken  to  show  that  the  world  had  never  seen  any 
thing  like  it.  But  he  felt  stronger  claims  on  his  attention  from  another 
quarter ;  he  felt  it  specially  incumbent  upon  him  to  establish  the  divine 
authority  and  truth  of  these  as  well  as  other  doctrines,  viz.  that  Jesus 
was  not  merely  a  man,  instructed  perhaps  by  some  being  of  a  higher 
order,  who  revealed  to  him  the  doctrines  which  he  taught ;  but  that  be 
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bad  the  highest  legislative  power,  was  with  God  ngo  xara^ol^g  *6o- 
nou,  before  the  corner-stone  of  creation  was  laid ;  that  he  was  one  with 
God,  the  partner  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  the  Son  of  God,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  Messiah,  o  Xohjto;  ;  that  he  came  immediately 
from  heaven,  and  after  accomplishing  his  work  of  reforming  man,  as- 
cended again  to  the  possession  of  his  hereditary  glory.  To  prove  these 
points  he  appeals  to  the  declarations  of  Jesus  himself,  which  he  pre- 
sents in  abundance  and  minutely.  In  proceeding  thus,  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  moral  doctrines  of  Jesus  had  been  stated  with  sufficient 
fulness  and  distinctness  by  others;  and  that  all  which  remained  was  to 
show  the  sacred  character  of  these  and  other  doctrines,  and  their  imme- 
diate divine  origin. 

Now  in  what  way  has  he  established  the  truth  of  the  declarations  of 
Jesus  ?  By  miracles.  Throughout  the  book,  whenever  our  Lord  de- 
clares his  divine  origin,  his  dignity  as  the  only  begotten  Sou  of  God,  he 
attests  the  truth  of  his  declarations  by  the  miracles  which  he  performed. 
Those  who  receive  his  assertions  and  maintain  their  truth,  do  it  on  the 
ground  of  these  signs  and  wonders  of  divine  power,  2:  23.  3:  2.  arjptla, 
4:  48.  arifitla  xai  rtgata,  5:  19—21.  5:  36.  6:  2,  14,  26.  7:  3—31.  9: 
3,  4.  tgya  rov  OtoZ,  9:  16.  atj/tt7at  9:  31—34.  10:  21—25,  37,  38,  41. 
1 1:  42,  45,  47.  nokXd  orjptla,  12:  18.  12:  37—43.  14:  10—13.  15:  24. 
Thus  the  argument  always  rests  on  miracles  ;l  yet  John  has  mentioned 
very  few  of  them,  and  detailed  only  five.  How  could  he  have  proceeded 
thus,  if  he  did  not  know  that  these  miracles  had  been  before  attested  by 
well-known  writings  ?  that  the  proof  on  which  every  thing  ultimately 
depended,  had  already  been  adduced? 

As  respects  the  narrative  of  the  Lord's  supper,  too,  he  evidently  takes 
for  granted  the  existence  of  other  authentic  histories.  It  was  specially 
requisite  that  this  occurrence,  containing  as  it  did  an  example  for  fu- 
ture commemorations  of  our  Lord's  death  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
should  be  preserved  in  writing ;  and  who  was  better  fitted  to  depict  it 
than  the  disciple  who  during  the  supper  lay  ou  Jesus'  bosom  ?  He,  bow- 
ever,  says  only  just  so  much  concerning  it  in  his  book  as  to  show  that 
he  designedly  passed  over  the  narrative,  because  it  needed  no  mention  ; 
and  he  proceeds  to  relate  instead  certain  incidental  occurrences,  which 
are  found  nowhere  else.  "  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  passover,"  says 
he,  "  when  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come,  that  he  should  depart 
out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father,  having  loved  his  own  which  were  in 
the  world,  beloved  them  unto  the  end.  And  supper  being  ended,  xot 
dtinvov  yiyo/ftVoi/,  he  rose  and  girded  himself,  and  poured  water  into 
a  basing  etc  After  washing  his  disciples'  feet  he  returned  to  the  table, 
naXw  uvcwtotai'.    There  is  not  a  word  throughout  respecting  the  con- 


1  We  may  hence  jodjre  whether  th«  reason  why  John  omitted  moat  of  the 
miracles  was,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  idea  of  a  Messiah,  and  were 
little  in  accordance  with  Hellenic  taste.  How  inconceivable,  in  that  case,  that 
he  should  make  everything  depend  ultimately  on  miracles!  The  Messiah, 
therefore,  whom  he  exhibits  in  his  Gospel,  is  the  ancient  Jewish  Messiah  and 
Son  of  God,  whose  character  was  attested  by  miracles,  and  not  a  Hellenixed 
Messiah,  more  refined  than  the  Jewish  one,  ind  presented  in  a  purely  metaphys- 
ical light  in  order  to  favor  the  speculative  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor ;  from  which  latter  point  of  view,  however,  it  has  been  attempted 
to  determine  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  rather  hie  endeavor  to  set 
bounds  to  the  unlimited  speculation  of  the  Asiatics. 
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secration  of  the  bread  and  wine  ;  the  treachery  of  Judas,  only,  is  alluded  to 
( Ift:  1 — 23).  Was  it  possible  to  exhibit  more  clearly  a  settled  design  to 
omit  this  occurrence,  considering  its  affecting  and  important  character  1 
Was  it  possible  more  plainly  to  take  for  granted  that  it  was  atiested  al- 
ready, and  secured  from  furgetfulness  and  from  the  accidents  of  time  ? 

Now  all  this,  the  previous  historical  existence  of  which  is  taken  for 
granted  in  his  plan  of  procedure,  we  find  in  our  Gospels;  and  by  their 
aid  alone  could  we  discover  the  peculiar  principles  by  which  he  was 
guided,  and  perceive  what  had  to  his  knowledge  been  already  related. 
These  Gospels  were  certainly  before  him. 

Certain  allusions  which  he  has  made  to  narratives  previously  in  exis- 
tence accord  in  a  striking  manner  with  our  Evangelists.  According  to 
John's  history,  after  Jesus  had  chosen  his  first  disciples  and  made  a 
commencement  of  his  miracles  at  Cana,  he  went  from  Nazareth  to  Ca- 
pernaum, where  he  designed  to  dwell.  Soon  after,  a  passover  occur- 
red, on  which  occasion  our  Lord  travelled  for  the  first  time  in  his  new 
capacity  to  Jerusalem  (2:  13).  As  he  journeyed  homeward  from  this 
city  after  the  feast,  through  Judea,  he  baptized.  John  was  sojourning  at 
the  time  for  the  same  purpose  at  /Enon,  near  Salim,  whither  a  great 
multitude  of  persons  desirous  of  being  baptized,  and  of  disciples,  came 
to  him  (3:  22  seq.).  After  relating  these  things  concerning  the  Baptist, 
he  subjoins  :  for  John  was  not  ytt  cast  into  prison,  ovum  yuo  i}¥ 
[JXtffitvog  ft*  tfjv  qvXuyn'jv. 

This  addition  is  not  an  explanation  of  his  own  narrative,  for  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  history  shows  that  John  was  yet  at  liberty.  It  was 
therefore  inserted  as  a  correction  of  some  other  accounts  which  he  in- 
tended to  charge  with  inaccuracy. 

Now  this  correction  is  really  applicable  to  two  of  our  Gospels.  Mat- 
thew who  neglected  chronology,  says  directly  after  the  temptation,  be- 
fore Jesus  is  related  to  have  gone  to  Capernaum,  that  John  had  been 
cast  into  prison  (4:  12).  Mark  retained  the  same  statement  (I:  14),  be- 
cause his  voucher,  Peter,  did  not  alter  it.  Luke  alone  avoided  the 
anachronism  (4:  14).  To  whom,  then,  must  the  Evangelist  have  referred 
in  the  observation  :  for  John  was  not.  yet  cast  into  prison  ? 

Again,  his  procedure  in  regard  to  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner,  who 
anointed  Jesus,  is  remarkable  in  the  same  point  of  view,  lie  speaks  (11:  1 
seq.)  of  Bethany,  the  dwelling-place  of  Mary  and  Martha,  whose  broth- 
er lay  sick.  He  here  breaks  off  his  narrative,  and  at  the  word  Mary 
inserts  the  parenthetic  remark  :  This  irns  that  Mary  who  anointed  the 
Lord  with  ointment,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  ht  r  hair. 

He  himself  has  not  yet  related  this  story  of  the  woman  that  anointed 
Jesus,  and  does  not  give  it  till  afterwards,  where  he  designates  who  she 
was  more  expressly  than  the  other  Evangelists  (12:  1).  By  this  mode 
of  narration  he  assumes  the  fact  as  already  known  before  he  has  himself 
related  it.  He,  however,  judges  it  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  of 
the  name  of  the  person,  supposing  him  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 

The  story  is  related  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  the  assumption  that  it 
was  already  known  seems  to  denote  that  they  were  in  existence  when 
John  wrote.  Neither  of  them,  however,  has  designated  the  person  eith- 
er by  name  or  by  attendant  circumstances ;  so  that  the  observation  is 
entirely  pertinent  to  their  narrative,  and  we  can  see  to  what  it  had  re- 
ference. 
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But  this  is  not  all ;  still  more  distinct  traces  of  the  three  previous 
Gospels  are  perceptible.  Mark  has  added  something  to  the  account  of 
this  occurrence  as  it  stands  in  Matthew,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
identity  is  perfectly  clear ;  while  Luke  has  omitted  the  circumstances 
contained  in  the  two  former  Evangelists,  and  detailed  others  connected 
with  the  occurrence.  Hence  we  might  be  led  to  consider  the  event 
which  he  relates  as  an  entirely  different  one  from  that  related  by  Mat- 
thew nnd  Luke;  especially  as  Luke  has  assigned  it  to  a  different  period. 
Matthew  and  Mark  state  that  the  woman  anointed  the  head  of  Jesus ; 
Luke  that  it  was  his  feet,  and  that  she  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her 
head.  The  former  state  the  dissatisfaction  of  Judas  respecting  it,  while 
Luke  mentions  the  reproach  of  the  Pharisee,  and  the  rebuke  which  be 
received  (7:  39).  John  combines  the  circumstances  related  in  all  the 
three  into  one  narrative.  The  description  of  the  ointment  and  of  its 
value  he  borrows  from  Mark ;  the  procedure  of  the  woman,  from  Luke ; 
and  the  admonition  which  Jesus  gave  to  Judas,  from  Matthew  (Matth. 
26:  7.  Mark  14:  3.  Luke  7: 37.  John  12:  3). 


Matthew. 

; 


Mark. 

i/owa  u  I  vt3a<rtQor 
fivgov,  vaodov  ma 
,  xtxrjg  nokvtdoig  • 


Luke. 


'Hdvvaxo  xoiixo 

TO  (IVQOV 

inuvta  xoiuxoaUav 

dipaoiwv, 
xal  do&r\v  ai  xotg 

7ITM/0??. 

*0 di'ltjoovg  tlitiv  "< 

"A<p$xt  avxr,v ' 
nqoiXafti  pvolaou 

ftov  to  aoifta 
tig  xoy  bxtuftao- 

UOY. 


xovg  nodag,  xal 
r)leiq>c,  xal  xaig 
&Ql$l  T%  xtyatfg 

i^iftaaat, 
xal  xaxiqptift  xovg 
nodag  aliov. 


John. 

* H  ovy  Muqia 
la  ft  ova  a  Uxoav 
uvoov  vaodov  ma- 
xtxfjg  nolvtluov, 

fjluye  xovg 
nodag  xov*  lrtaov, 


ninou  yuo  xovg 
nxuxovg  e/ere 
p*&  kavxtov ' 
ifti  6i  oi  ndvxoxt 
iXtxt. 


xcug  &Qi$ly  avrrtg 
xovg  ixodag 
avxov '  .  .  .  . 
Aiyu  ovy  *.  t.  L 
Aiaxi  tolto  to 
ftvooy 
owe  (nod&T) 
iQiaxoaiwr 
dijyaol(ayt 
xal  idody 
ttiw/oij  ;  .  .  . 
hinev  ovy  6 
*Ir,aovg' 
Aq>tg  avxi\y  *  ttg 
xijy  ijfuoav 

xov  4vxaq>utonov 

flOV 

Jttl'lQTjXtV  avxo. 
Tovg  nxwxovg  yag 
navxoxt  t/rre 
tavrwv, 
ifii  di  ov  narxoxt 
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§  54. 

Supposing  these  writers  to  have  been  acquainted  with  each  other's 
works,  and  each  therefore  to  have  made  use  of  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor, resting  ail  his  own  merit  upon  an  improvement  of  the  narrative, 
there  is  weight  in  the  following  argument  for  the  priority  of  Luke  to 
John,  and  much  more  for  his  priority  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  on  whose 
works  that  of  Luke  was  based. 

John  has  given  to  some  narratives  a  completeness  that  Matthew's 
sketches,  and  even  Mark's  amplification  of  them,  which  was  copied  by 
Luke,  did  not  possess ;  and  which  they  did  not  obtain  until  they  came  un- 
der the  hand  of  so  acute  an  observer  as  this  apostle,  who  was  generally 
foremost  among  the  disciples. 

Matthew  describes  in  26:  69 — 75,  the  denial  of  Peter,  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  alone,  and  not  to  the  place  or  persons  that  occasioned  it. 
Mark  treads  in  his  foot-steps,  adding  almost  nothing  (14:  66—72) ;  as 
likewise  Luke,  who  in  a  great  measure  copies  his  predecessors  (22:  54 
—63). 

Oo  the  other  hand,  John  states  definitely  the  place  of  the  transaction. 
It  commenced  in  the  palace  of  the  high'  priest  Annas ;  there,  in  the 
court,  into  which  John  had  procured  him  admission,  Peter  denied  our 
Lord  for  the  first  time  to  the  woman  who  kept  the  door  (18: 17).  John 
then  changes  the  scene  to  the  presence  of  Caiaphas,  where  the  other 
three  Evangelists  first  take  up  the  narrative,  and  begin  the  story  of  Pe- 
ter's denial  of  his  Master;  while  according  to  John  he  only  finished  in 
this  place  what  he  began  in  the  house  of  Annas,  and  for  the  second  and 
third  time  disowued  acquaintance  with  Jesus  (18:25—27). 

We  may  observe,  too,  that  according  to  Matthew  it  was  another  of 
the  maids,  akkrj,  according  to  Mark,  tj  natdioxr],  and  according  to  Luke, 
akkoe,  a  man,  who  led  Peter  to  deny  the  second  time ;  ^whiTe  accord- 
ing to  John  it  was  several  persons  at  once,  tinov  ovv  oJroI,  the  accounts 
of  all  the  Evangelists  being  thus  reconciled. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  case,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  scene  of  the  first  occurrence,  John  has  imparted  additional 
completeness  to  the  narrative  ;  and  Luke  could  not  have  contented  him- 
self with  the  imperfect  account  of  the  first  two  writers,  and  have  trans- 
ferred it  just  as  it  was  into  his  book,  had  the  work  of  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple been  before  him. 

In  the  account  of  the  resurrection,  Matthew,  as  usual,  is  careless  about 
the  order  in  which  the  occurrences  succeeded  each  other,  as  it  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  object ;  and  he  merely  keeps  in  view  his  main  de- 
sign. At  dawn  of  day,  he  says,  when  the  women  visited  the  sepulchre, 
an  angel  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  announced  to  them  that  the  Lord 
had  risen,  and  that  they  must  go  and  tell  his  disciples ;  and  they  made 
haste  to  obey  (28:  I — 1 1).  Mark  and  Luke  left  this  just  as  they  found 
it  in  Matthew  (Mark  16:  1—9.  Luke 24:  1—10). 

John,  who  went  thither  himself,  and  was  in  the  garden  and  at  the 
sepulchre,  gives  us  more  precise  information  as  to  the  time  of  this  oc- 
currence. Mary  Magdalene  had  already  been  at  the  sepulchre,  where 
she  found  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  then  called  thither  two  of  the  dis- 
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ciples,  Peter  and  John.  While  the  latter  were  occupied  in  examining 
for  themselves,  she  stood  without  weeping ;  she  then  stepped  again  in- 
to the  sepulchre,  and  now  saw  the  men  in  white  raiment,  and  afterwards 
our  Lord  himself. 

Luke,  therefore,  might  have  derived  essential  aid  from  the  more  com- 
plete narrative  of  John,  and  must  certainly  have  copied  that  rather  than 
the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  had  he  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
see,  before  the  publication  of  his  own  work,  that  of  a  writer  of  such 
high  authority  on  account  of  his  peculiar  circumstances. 

$  55- 

Such  are  the  internal  evidences  in  the  books  of  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke,  that  they  were  antecedent  to  the  Gospel  of  John  ;  and  such  the 
references  in  the  latter  which  show  that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  three  other  Gospels.  Now  if  the  declarations  of  an- 
cient writers  coincide  with  this  conclusion,  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
so  summarily  rejected  as  they  have  been. 

John,  says  Eusebius,1  for  a  long  time  occupied  himself  with  oral  in- 
struction alone.  When  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  had  published  their 
Gospels,  they  came  under  his  eye ;  he  gave  them  his  approval  and  his 
testimony  to  their  truth,  and  determined  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in 
them  by  a  work  of  his  own.  It  is  true  that  what  Eusebius  says  respect- 
ing that  part  of  the  history  omitted,  which  it  was  John's  intention  to  sup- 
ply, is  not  correct ;  but  it  is  clear  from  his  own  representation  that  he 
connected  his  exegetical  notions  with  the  ancient  account,  and  these 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  latter. 

We  obtain  the  same  account  in  substance,  though  accompanied  with 
other  embellishments,  from  a  Latin  father,  who  lived  perhaps  at  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century.9  The  fourth  Gospel,  says  he,  is 
by  John,  one  of  the  disciples,  who,  when  his  fellow-disciples  and  the 
elders  of  the  church  solicited  him  to  write  it,  replied,  Fast  with  me.  It 
was  then  revealed  in  the  night  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  apostles,  that 
John  should  review  the  other  books,  or  consult  the  other  apostles  (the 
text  is  uncertain^  and  was  probably  ambiguous  in  the  Greek  itself: 
drt&iaCofif'i'fov  anavioiv,  Unuvxu  ovyygaii>oiro\  and  present  the  re- 
sult in  a  work  under  his  own  name.  The  fabulous  part  of  this  account 
does  not  hinder  us  from  admitting  its  main  purport;  and  moreover  this 
very  fabulous  statement  assures  us  that  the  same  fact  is  here  attested  on 
totally  different  authority  from  the  former. 

The  account  of  a  writer  who  is  perhaps  somewhat  later  than  the  pre- 
ceding, but  who  appeals  to  earlier  fathers,  is  destitute  of  such  embellish- 
ments and  approaches  nearer  its  original  purity.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria states,3  that  when  John,  the  last  of  the  Evangelists,  perceived  that 
what  related  to  our  Lord  as  a  man  had  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  Gos- 
pels, he,  at  the  instance  of  his  friends,  composed  under  divine  inspira- 
tion a  Gospel  which  unfolded  his  spiritual  nature. 

i  Emob.  II.  E.  L.  III.  c.  i»4. 

a  Antiqq.  Hal.  M«d.  JF.v.  Muratorii.  T.  III.  p.  8M. 

3  Euseb.  H  E.  L.  TV.  c  14 
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And  what  is  more  natural,  than  that  John,  who  outlived  all  his  compan- 
ions, and  who,  if  his  Epistles  were  connected  with  his  Gospel,  wrote 
his  history  in  his  old  age,  as  a  npiOjtft/rioo?,  should  have  seen,  and 
been  familiar  with,  the  Gospels  which  were  already  in  circulation? 

$  56. 

John,  therefore,  saw  the  other  Gospels;  and  this  was  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  determined  the  plan  and  nature  of  his  own  work  and 
the  selection  of  the  facts  to  be  introduced  in  it. 

The  scene  of  events  with  the  first  three  Evangelists  is  Galilee  ;  and 
among  its  cities  Capernaum  in  particular.  There  our  Lord  first  ap- 
pears after  leaving  his  abode  at  Nazareth  to  commence  his  ministry. 
From  this  place  he  makes  his  journeys  ;  and  thither  he  returns  after  go- 
ing to  (icnnesareth,  to  Gadaris,  or  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
or  teaching  and  performing  miracles  in  Decapolis.  Within  this  circuit 
all  the  actions  of  Jesus  related  by  them  are  comprehended ;  and  Jesus 
never  steps  out  of  it  till  he  goes  to  suffer  at  Jerusalem. 

The  case  is  different  with  John.  He  presents  to  us  new  scenes  in 
other  regions.  He  leads  us  to  Judea,  and  particularly  to  Jerusalem. 
In  regard  to  events  which  took  place  there  he  is  extremely  copious ;  but 
takes  scarcely  any  uotice  of  what  occurred  in  Galilee.  Even  when  the 
first  three  Evangelists  conduct  Jesus  to  the  borders  of  Judea,  they  there 
lose  sight  of  him,  and  John  takes  up  the  narrative  and  accompanies  him 
in  his  course.  He,  however,  does  not  follow  him  back  into  Galilee,  but 
forsakes  him  on  the  borders  of  that  country,  which  was  the  historical 
province  of  the  other  Evangelists. 

In  the  whole  of  John's  work,  from  the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry 
to  the  end,  there  is  but  one  discourse  which  was  uttered  in  Galilee  (6: 
22.7:  1);  and,  the  days  of  the  passion  excepted,  there  are  but  three 
facts  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of 
them  arc  the  feediug  of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  voyage  on  the  sea 
connected  with  it,  in  which  Jesus  appears  to  the  disciples  in  the  storm 
for  their  deliverance  (6:  I — 22;.  These  he  has  repeated,  because  they 
were  indispensable  as  introductory  to  the  discourses  above  mentioned, 
which  immediately  follow.  There  is,  besides,  the  fact  of  the  anointing 
of  Jesus  by  Mary  (John  12:  3),  which  is  repeated  for  the  reasons  given 
in  the  53d  §. 

Thus  the  first  three  Evangelists  occupy  themselves  with  occurrences 
in  Galilee,  and  John  with  those  in  Judea  and  its  capital.  In  this  way 
we  obtain  a  complete  accouut  of  the  last  three  years  of  Jesus'  life. 

§  57. 

We  may  hence  explain  the  assertion  that  in  John's  Gospel  the  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  is  very  different  from  that  contained  in  the  other 
Gospels.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  as  Paul  says ; 
it  is  only  his  situation  which  is  different.  While  travelling  in  retired 
parts  of  Galilee  or  on  the  shore  of  Gennesareth,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  curious  multitudes  who  were  readily  susceptible  of  good  impressions, 
he  merely  discourses  respecting  moral  virtues  and  piety,  declares  hit 
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purpose  only  in  parables,  leaves  the  multitude  to  conjecture  his  com- 
mission, and  obtains  from  a  few  individuals  the  confession  that  he  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (Matth.  8:  29.  Mark  5:  7.  Luke  8:  28.  Matth. 
14:33.  16:16.  Mark  8:  29.  Luke  10:20.  Mark  1:  24.  Luke  4: 34. 
Mark  3:  11.  Luke  4:  41).  He  heals  unfortunate  wretches  by  miracu- 
lous power,  and  in  doing  so  seeks  to  attract  as  little  attention  as  possi- 
ble, that  he  may  not  excite  any  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
which  might  place  him  in  a  false  light.  A  single  tumultuous  assem- 
blage might  have  defeated  all  his  purposes,  and  have  subjected  him  to 
the  death  of  a  malefactor. 

His  situation  in  Judea  was  very  widely  different.  There  be  had  no 
cause  for  any  apprehension  of  the  kind.  The  Jews  were  not  favorable 
towards  him  ;  least  of  all  at  Jerusalem.  Then,  too,  he  had  nowhere 
so  much  reason  to  unfold  his  commission  and  purposes,  to  explain  what 
he  intended  to  effect  and  the  authority  on  which  he  rested  his  enter- 
prise, as  in  the  metropolis.  In  remote  and  thinly  peopled  districts,  in 
discourses  in  the  country,  it  was  of  little  importance ;  the  only  proper 
place  for  such  a  disclosure  was  the  central  point  of  Judaism,  the  scene 
of  festival  assemblies  in  which  innumerable  multitudes  were  gathered 
together,  the  seat  of  religious  authority  and  sacred  learning.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  proclaim  his  secret  here ;  for  from  this  place 
alone  could  it  go  forth  into  the  world.  Hence,  what  in  Galilee  he  only 
permitted  the  people  to  conjecture,  he  himself  declares  openly  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  proclaims  himself  at  the  feasts  as  one  sent  from  God,  as  the 
Son  who  was  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  as  the  Messiah  and 
the  author  of  a  new  dispensation  ;  and  this  so  long  and  so  loudly  that 
his  claims  and  the  acknowledgement  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
eventually  impelled  the  priests  and  others  belonging  to  the  class  of 
learned  men  to  effect  bis  execution  by  calling  to  their  aid  the  Roman 
authority. 

He  was  thus  assured  that  he  was  not  to  disappear  like  a  phenomenon 
only  partially  seen  and  understood,  nor  even  to  meet  an  unheeded 
death  in  a  remote  district ;  but,  that  he  was  to  be  condemned  to  suffer 
and  expire  in  the  far-famed  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  sight  of  innume- 
rable witnesses  from  Asia  and  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  that  he 
would  be  commiserated  and  revered  by  them  as  a  sacrifice  to  lofty  pur- 

Such  a  public  exposition  of  his  high  origin  and  destination  was  given 
by  Jesus  but  once  out  of  Judea,  viz.  at  Capernaum,  the  place  which  he 
had  selected  as  the  point  lo  extend  information  respecting  himself  and 
his  doctrines  through  Galilee  and  the  region  round  about  (John  6:  26 
-64). 

When,  however,  he  appears  in  the  country  in  John's  Gospel,  his  pro- 
cedure is  the  same  as  represented  by  the  other  Evangelists.  Observe 
the  manner  in  which  he  instructs  the  woman  of  Samaria  in  a  skilfully 
conducted  conversation  :  his  religion  was  confined  to  no  people  and  no 
place ;  it  was  henceforth  to  extend  itself  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
enlightening  the  soul,  and  diffusing  true  ideas  of  God  (John  4:  4 — 31 ). 
We  may  infer  from  this  example  how  little  occasion  there  would  have 
been  for  the  idea  that  Christ  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  Evangelists,  had 
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John  related  those  things  which  occurred  in  the  country,  rather  than 
those  which  took  place  in  the  metropolis. 

Jesus'  custom  of  connecting  some  moral  lesson  with  the  occurrences 
of  the  moment,  of  linking  some  instructive  saying  with  an  object  pre- 
sented by  the  occasion ;  his  mode  of  clothing  doctrines  in  figures,  and 
of  deriving  tropes  and  allegorical  ornament  from  things  which  were  im- 
mediately before  his  eyes,  are  so  impossible  to  be  mistaken  in  this  story 
of  his  interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  that  we  in  vain  seek  to 
discern  in  it  another  Messiah ;  its  contents  are  not  to  be  thus  perverted. 
What  our  Lord  says  is  linked,  after  the  manner  of  Socrates,  with  the 
nearest  objects ;  with  the  water,  a  favorite  image  of  doctrine  in  the 
east ;  with  the  food  which  is  brought  to  him,  from  which  he  draws  a 
figurative  expression  to  denote  that  his  mind  was  occupied  then  about 
higher  matters ;  with  the  fields  of  corn,  whose  situation  immediately  un- 
der his  eye  suggested  the  figure  he  employs.  On  approaching  Naplou- 
sa,  the  narrow  valley  widens  into  a  plain  about  two  miles  in  length,  which 
presents  a  rich  prospect  of  blooming  and  fertile  fields,1  well  suited  to 
suggest  to  Jesus  the  figure  respecting  the  blissful  result  which  he  hoped 
would  ensue  from  the  inculcation  of  his  doctrines.  The  Samaritan  wo- 
man could  not  comprehend  his  words.  This  was  very  natural  from  her 
circumstances;  she  could  suppose  anything  rather  than  that  a  Jew 
should  instruct  her  in  an  affable  manner.  She  regarded  him  as  a  proph- 
et, because  he  knew  her  most  secret  affairs.  Is  this  so  very  wrong  and 
absurd  1  The  woman  judged  precisely  like  many  others.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Syrians,  the  prophet  Elisha  knew  the  most  secret  intentions 
of  the  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  6:  12).  Daniel  knew  what  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  dreamed  and  had  himself  forgotten.  The  Jews  required  of 
Bar-Cocba,  when  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  that  he  should  divine 
the  thoughts  of  men  by  his  sense  of  smell  without  seeing  them,9  ma 
•pan:. 

Not  to  mention  such  language  in  Luke  as  recurs  in  John  almost  lit- 
erally (17:  3.  13:  3.  3:  5  and  John  8:  56),  we  have  in  Luke  10:21— 
25  (comp.  Matth.  11:25—27),  an  example  of  the  general  style  of  Je- 
sus' language  to  his  disciples  on  solemn  occasions;  and  this  same  spirit 
and  tone  I  recognize  in  John's  account  of  the  leave  which  Jesus  ,  took 
of  his  disciples.  The  occasion  was  only  more  solemn ;  a  great  event, 
the  abrupt  termination  of  his  career,  was  at  hand. 

Judas  Iscariot  had  left  the  company  to  commit  his  traitorous  act  (13: 
31).  Now,  said  Jesus,  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified;  I  am  but  a  little 
while  with  you ;  I  leave  you  the  commandment  of  love  which  I  have  ex- 
emplified. He  then  exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  despond  at  his  death. 
He  is  going  to  his  Father  to  prepare  a  place  for  them ;  the  protection  of 
the  Father  will  follow  them  here  below  ;  moreover,  the  Father  will  send 
them  the  Spirit  which  shall  reveal  all  things  to  them.  He  now  utters 
his  farewell  to  his  disciples;  but  says  that  he  will  come  again ;  then 
bids  them  rise,  and  go  hence  (14:  31),  fyH'ytoOt,  aytoptv  hnvOtv? 

1  Miundrell,  Monconya. 

2  Getnar.  Hierosolym.  Tr.  Sanhedr.  c.  XI. 

9  Some  have  supposed  theae  words  to  be  a  gloss,  without  any  reason,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  evidence  of  all  the  Mas.  and  veraions  now  extant 
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While  they  were  seated,  the  discourse  maintained  the  tender  form  of 
conversation  ;  but  after  having  risen,  he  proceeds,  while  standing,  to  ex- 
hort them  to  united  and  persevering  efforts  in  concurrence  with  bis  pur- 
poses, and  with  increased  earnestness  he  admonishes  them  to  love  each 
other  and  himself,  and  to  expect  and  endure  with  a  resigned  temper  a 
cruel  lot ;  again  promises  them  the  Spirit ;  begins  to  mention  more  fre- 
quently his  approaching  death ;  and  silence  reigns  among  the  disciples. 
No  one  presumes  to  speak.  Once  only  they  question  among  themselves 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words :  "  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see 
me,  and  again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me  V  He  perceives  this, 
and  explains  himself;  they  believe  that  they  now  understand  him  (16: 
33). 

The  occasion  becomes  more  solemn ;  the  discourse  takes  a  higher 
tone  ;  Jesus  stands  at  the  goal  of  his  career.  At  this  moment  his  con- 
science  bears  him  witness  that  he  has  accomplished  the  commission  giv- 
en him  by  the  Father  to  bring  truth  into  the  world.  He,  moreover,  with 
deep  emotion  commends  his  disciples  to  his  Father's  protection  ;  and 
not  only  they,  but  all  who  should  believe  in  him  (Chap.  18).  Every 
thought  and  feeling  bears  marks  of  belonging  to  that  eventful  hour. 

And  is  not  all  this  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  Christ?  Is  it 
not  the  farewell  of  an  exalted  and  noble  soul,  which,  untroubled  by  the 
thought  of  impending  suffering,  occupies  itself  wholly  with  its  lofty 
schemes  and  with  the  business  of  instructing  and  consoling  those  whom 
it  leaves  behind  !  And  I  must  further  ask,  could  the  gradation  in  the 
conversation  possibly  be  more  natural  ?  Can  there  be  imagined  a  more 
beautiful  rise  than  is  here  presented  ;  first  mutual  remark,  then  increas- 
ing silence  among  the  listeners,  broken  only  by  a  low  question,  till  ulti- 
mately the  last  whisper  dies  away,  and  in  the  universal  stillness  the 
soul  mounts  upward  to  its  loftiest  elevation  ! 

Were  this  discourse  clothed  in  the  elegant  language  of  a  Plato  or  a 
Xenophon,  with  what  admiration  should  we  read  it !  But  the  writer 
was  unable  to  impart  such  a  recommendation  to  his  narrative ;  imper- 
fection in  the  art  of  composition  is  plainly  visible. 

$  sa 

We  must  not  content  ourselves  with  the  observations  we  have  just  made, 
inasmuch  as  there  have  recently  appeared  other  harsh  charges  against 
this  Gospel  which  we  ought  not  to  neglect  to  scrutinize.1  The  first  al- 
legation we  have  heard.  But,  in  order  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  this 
writer,  it  is  attempted  to  prove  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the 
facts  he  relates,  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  sure  of  their  accuracy.  Let 
us  then  take  a  closer  survey  of  the  contents  of  his  book.  A  part  of  it 
relates  to  what  befell  our  Ix>rd  in  the  capital ;  a  part  to  his  discourses  ; 
and  a  part  to  his  acts.  We  will  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  certain 
particulars  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  That  our  Lord  should  have  visited  Jerusalem  but  once  during  his 
ministry,  viz.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  incredible,  considering  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  nation,  which  were  respected  by  him,  and  the  notoriety 

l  C.  Th.  Brotsohneider.  Probabilia  de  Evongelii  et  Eputolarum  Joanni*  Ap. 
indole  et  origine.  Lips.  1820. 
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which  it  was  essential  that  he  should  gain.  It  is  plain,  too,  from  Luke, 
that  he  visited  Jerusalem  several  times ;  and  thus,  at  the  outset,  the 
general  tenor  of  John's  work  is  sustained. 

If  we  examine  particularly  what  is  stated  to  have  befallen  Jesus  in 
Jerusalem,  we  can  perceive  the  gradual  progress  of  things  to  the  final 
result,  his  death.  At  his  first  appearance  in  the  city  he  gained  many 
adherents,  but  found  cause  for  distrust  (2:23,24).  The  second  time 
of  his  coming  certain  zealots  openly  opposed  him  (5:  16,  IS),  and  in 
their  malice  plotted  against  his  life  (8:  1).  Their  design,  being  noised 
abroad,  was  notorious  among  the  people  when  he  appeared  in  their  midst 
the  third  time  (7:  25).  Still  their  wish  to  lay  hands  on  him  was 
stronger  than  their  resolution  (7:  30).  When  the  Pharisees  and  chief 
priests  heard  what  was  the  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  him  (7:  32),  they 
sent  public  officers  to  take  him  prisoner ;  but  these  likewise  wanted 
courage  to  execute  the  order  ;  he  was  befriended,  too,  by  his  secret  ad- 
herents (7: 44—52).  The  wish  to  get  possession  of  his  person  contin- 
ued, but  was  not  carried  into  effect  (8:  20).  The  zealots  on  this  ac- 
count entertained  increased  hope,  particularly  at  the  last  feast  but  one 
which  he  attended,  of  finding  a  good  opportunity  to  stone  him  (8: 59. 10: 
31,32,33.11:8).  But  Jesus  withdrew  himself  from  danger,  so  long  as  the 
mode  or  time  of  the  death  meditated  for  him  was  not  that  which  was  ap- 
pointed. The  chief  priests  vacillated  a  long  time,  until,  when  the  third 
passover  was  nigh  at  hand,  the  Sanhedrim,  incensed  by  recent  occur- 
rences, declared  his  death  to  be  necessary,  and  consulted  together  as  to 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  effecting  it  (11:  49 — 53).  The  council 
soon  after  issued  an  injunction  that  whoever  knew  where  Jesus  was 
should  give  information  (11:  57) ;  and  at  last  one  of  his  disciples  offer- 
ed to  point  out  his  nightly  resort. 

This  representation  docs  away  all  that  is  sudden  and  accidental  in 
the  death  of  Jesus ;  and  we  have  instead  a  regular  chain  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  are  undeniably  in  accordance  with  probability.  The  ulti- 
mate event,  which  stands  isolated  in  the  other  Gospels,  appears  no 
longer  a  surprising  thing,  occasioned  by  a  single  and  brief  visit  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  (his  last  one)  to  Jerusalem. 

2.  Many  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  were  interrupted  by  objections  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  multitude  about  him ;  and  hence  they  rath- 
er follow  the  lead  of  these  objections  than  their  own  natural  train. 
Our  Lord,  however,  generally  endeavored  to  return  to  the  point  of  depar- 
ture ;  and  hence  necessarily  arose  repetitions,  which  would  not  have 
taken  place  had  bis  discourse  proceeded  undisturbed.  In  the  discourse 
contained  in  7:  14 — 36,  he  was  three  times  interrupted  by  cavils*  and 
once  by  an  attempt  to  take  him  prisoner  (v.  15,  20,  27 — 33,  35) :  in  the 
one  in  8:  12—59,  such  cavils  were  advanced  no  less  than  ten  different 
times  (v.  13,  19,  22,  25,  33,  39,  41,  48,  52,  57).  Now  who  but  one 
who  had  himself  heard  these  various  cavils,  and  the  turns  and  cir- 
cumlocutions of  the  discourse,  could  know  all  these  particulars  ?  Evi- 
dently, he  who  records  them,  whoever  he  was,  was  himself  one  of  the 
listeners,  or  else  wrote  from  the  dictation  of  one  who  was  a  listener.  He 
would  have  been  remarkably  fortunate  at  a  later  period  to  procure  the 
most  general  outlines  of  these  occurrences  through  a  third  or  fourth  hand. 
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He  even  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  confidential  intercourse  of 
our  Lord  with  his  disciples  at  the  time  of  his  taking  leave  of  them  (13: 
36 — chap.  15);  the  question  put  by  Peter,  the  apprehension  expressed 
by  Thomas,  the  request  of  Philip,  and  the  doubt  of  Judas,  not  Iscariot  ( 13: 
36.  14:  5,  8,  22).  A  similar  case  occurs  earlier  ( 12:  20,  23).  Just  so 
on  another  occasion,  while  the  rest  of  the  Evangelists  content  them- 
selves with  a  general  account  (Matth.  14:  15,  18.  Mark  6:  35,38.  Luke 
9:  12,  13),  he  remembers  what  our  Lord  said  to  Philip,  the  reply  of  the 
latter,  and  the  remark  then  made  by  Andrew  (John  6:  5—10). 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  here  the  references  to  time  and  place, 
such  as  are  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  which  was  ten 
times  interrupted,  and  also  in  the  one  immediately  preceding.  Both 
were  uttered  on  the  great  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  They  are 
separated  by  an  intervening  occurrence,  viz.  the  decision  respecting  the 
adulteress,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  most 
beautiful  passages  in  this  Gospel.1  An  illumination  in  the  temple,  which 
cast  a  bright  light  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  on  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  where  the  booths  were  erected,  and  the  custom  of  drawing  wa- 
ter, with  which  the  people  amused  themselves  and  which  they  hoped 
would  induce  God  to  bless  them  with  abundant  rains,  graced  the  festiv- 
ity of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.9  This  custom  of  drawing  water  was 
alluded  to  in  the  exclamation,  "  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  unto 
me  and  drink"  (7:  37).  The  hymns  which  were  sung  in  the  temple  dur- 
ing the  feast  were  certainly  not  without  allusions  to  the  blessing  of  the 
approaching  season  of  rain ;  and  probably  suggested  to  Jesus  the  inspired 
passage  which  he  adduced  in  confirmation  of  his  promise  to  confer  bless- 
ings on  those  who  should  come  to  him  (7:  38).  The  following  words 
of  the  Talmud  deserve  notice :  The  place  is  called  the  house  for  draw- 
ing water ;  but  there  they  drew  the  Holy  Spirit.3  The  illumination 
suggested  to  Jesus  the  figure  in  8:  12,  where  he  calls  upon  men  to  fol- 
low him  that  they  may  have  the  light  of  life.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  there  was  probably  no  illumination  on  that  very  day,  the 
last  day  of  the  feast ;  but  the  enormous  candlesticks,  by  which  the  il- 
lumination was  produced,  were  before  his  eyes,  and  reminded  those  pres- 
ent of  the  light  they  had  diffused.  For  these  candlesticks  were  set  up 
in  the  court  of  the  women4  which  was  adjoining  to  the  yaCbqwAaxio*,5 

1  (  have  presented  my  exposition  of  this  narrative  in  the  following  treatise  : 
De  conjugii  Christian!  vinculo  indissolubili,  commentatio  exegetica.  Trio.  1816. 
§  11  seq. 

9  In  regard  to  the  custom  of  drawing  water,  see  Mishna,  Tract,  de  Tabernae. 
c.  V.  segm.  1.  and  c.  4,  segm.  9. 10.  "Distribute  water  at  the  feast  of  water,  so 
that  thou  mayest  be  blessed  with  the  annual  rains."  In  Tosaphtha,  Rosh  ha- 
■hona  (Do  prino.  anni)  c.  I.  sect.  8,  and  Toaaphlha,  Succa,  c  III.  n.  10,  we  find 
it  threatened  that  whoever  did  not  visit  Jerusalem  at  this  feast,  should  have  no 
rain  upon  his  lands. 

3  Gemar.  Hieros.  Tr.  Succa,  c.  V.  segm.  1.  rowis  rra  ntt»»np:  rr»V 
•Co  V»  »t*!pn  nil  CMtOB  tr»» ;  and  Isaiah  12:  3,  -ptM  Ctt  erORwi 

*  Respecting  the  illumination,  see  Mishna,  De  Tabernae.  c.  V.  segm.  2,  3. 
Not  only  psalms  but  hymns  and  songs  of  praise  were  sung  by  pious  men  in  the 
torch-dance,  which  they  conducted  with  much  skill.  Ibid.  seg.  4. 

»  Lightfoot,  Dstcript.  Templi  Hieroaol.  c.  XVIII.  and  XIX. 
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or  receptacle  for  the  offerings,  in  which  our  Saviour  spoke  these  words 
<8:20). 

3.  Let  us  now  observe  the  acts  of  Jesus ;  e.  g.  his  healing  the  man 
who  was  born  blind  (9:  1—41),  or  his  raising  Lazarus  (11:  1 — 46). 
The  latter  narrative  in  some  parts  displays  the  rural  simplicity  and 
sweetness  of  an  idyl;  and  both  have  in  common  the  characteristic  of 
great  particularity.  Is  it  possible  that  the  various  feelings  of  the  by- 
standers, their  thoughts,  their  language,  their  behaviour,  and  the  inci- 
dental circumstances  connected  with  the  occurrence,  should  be  exhibi- 
ted with  more  exactness  ?  We  have  before  us  rather  a  lively  and  ani- 
mated picture  than  a  mere  description.  If  we  will  but  examine  these 
narratives  without  prepossessions  of  any  kind,  and  instead  of  forcing 
every  thing  (o  a  previous  opinion,  permit  our  judgment  to  take  its  spon- 
taneous course,  we  cannot  but  see  evidence  in  the  account  of  what  was 
said  and  done,  that  the  writer  was  a  listener  and  spectator. 

But  this  very  story  of  Lazarus  is  the  source  of  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions, which  are  supposed,  by  those  who  ask  them,  to  be  so  many  objec- 
tions. If  Jesus  wished  to  raise  the  dead,  it  is  said,  men  are  constantly 
dying ;  why  did  he  not  perform  the  miracle  on  some  dead  person  close 
at  hand  in  Jerusalem?  I  reply  by  another  question :  Why  the  one  near- 
est at  hand,  and  not  rather  a  good  man,  and  a  friend  ?  How  mapy 
friends  had  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  1  Was  any  one  of  these,  was  Nicode- 
mus,  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  at  that  time  dead  ?  Why,  it  is  said, 
perform  the  miracle  in  so  insignificant  a  place  as  Bethany  ?  True,  it 
was  not  a  place  of  much  importance ;  but  it  was  in  the  vicinity  and  in 
sight  of  Jerusalem.  The  miracle  was  performed  amid  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  and,  as  it  were,  in  Jerusalem  itself  (11:  19).  Though 
inconceivable,  yet  it  is  true,  that  some  were  incredulous,  and  told  the 
Pharisees  what  had  occurred  (11:46).  The  case  was  the  same,  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  other  Gospels,  it  always  was,  when  the 
Pharisees  or  their  adherents  witnessed  the  works  of  Jesus  (Matth.  9:  34. 
12: 14.  Mark  3:  a  Luke  6:  II. Matth.  12: 2i— 24.  Luke  11: 14, 15. 13:4). 
They  were  wilfully  obstinate  (Matth.  12:  31 , 32.  Mark  3: 29).  It  would 
even  have  been  singular  had  no  one  of  the  spies  of  the  Pharisees  been 
present.  Malice  on  the  part  of  some  is  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
the  picture,  which  displays,  simply  but  happily,  the  various  dispositions 
and  feelings  of  all  the  spectators. 

Finally,  by  taking  away  this  story  we  destroy  one  link  in  the  chain 
of  events.  The  rejoicing  with  which  the  people  celebrated  Christ's  entry 
into  Jerusalem  becomes  less  intelligible ;  as  also  the  sudden  determination 
of  the  council  to  condemn  him  to  death,  while  before  they  had  not  been 
able  to  adhere  permanently  to  any  such  resolution. 

4.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  other  instances  of  particularity. 
The  writer  often  designates  the  time  of  the  occurrences  he  narrates. 
The  next  day  (ii;  tnavptov)  after  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Pharisees, 
John  the  Baptist  sailh  etc.  ( 1 :  29).  The  day  after,  he  points  out  our  Lord 
to  two  of  his  disciples  who  were  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  (1:  35 — 42). 
The  day  following,  Andrew  brings  his  brother  to  Jesus.  One  day  later, 
Jesus  attaches  to  himself  Philip  and  Nathaniel  (1 :  44— 51 ).  Three  days 
after  this  occurrence,  our  Lord  appears  at  Cana(2:  1  seq.).  He  leaves 
Sychar  after  residing  there  two  days  (4:  43).    He  staid  two  days  after 
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hearing  of  the  illness  of  Lazarus  (11:  6).  After  Lazarus  was  raised 
from  the  dead  he  went  once  more  into  retirement  (11:  54),  and  six  days 
before  the  passover  appeared  again  in  Bethany  (12:  1).  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  the  people  came  forth  to  meet  him 
(12:  9—12).  He  sometimes  even  designates  the  hour.  It  was  the  tenth 
hour  when  Andrew  first  visited  our  Lord  (1:  39);  the  sixth,  when  our 
Lord  arrived  at  Jacob's  well  (4:  6);  the  seventh,  when  the  nobleman's 
son  at  Capernaum  began  to  recover  (4:  52). 

To  these  may  be  added  other  minute  circumstances  and  designations 
which  could  have  been  known  ouly  to  a  contemporary.  Not  long  after  the 
first  passover,  there  was  much  water  at  Salim  (3: 23).  A  certain  man, 
whom  Jesus  healed,  was  38  years  old  (5:  5).  The  disciples  were  five 
and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs  from  the  land  when  they  saw  Jesus  (6:  19). 
The  servant  whose  ear  was  cut  off,  was  n  amed  Malchus  (18:  10);  it 
was  a  kinsman  of  this  servant  who  consummated  Peter's  fall  (18:  26). 
The  soldiers  divided  the  upper  garment  into  four  parts ;  for  it  was  a 
Tiryadtov  which  guarded  the  cross  (19:  23.  Comp.  Acts  12:  4).  The 
under  garment  was  without  seam  {/iraif  uyyuqog,  19: 23),  like  a  priest's 
under  garment  (yinav  ovx  tx  dvolv  ntpiiftijfiaTotv,  wot?  fiairtog,  Jos. 
Ant.  L.  III.  c  7.  n.  4).  It  was  therefore  not  divided  ;  but  lots  were 
cast  for  it.  The  weight  of  Mary's  ointment  was  a  Litra  (12  3).  The 
articles  used  in  preparing  the  body  for  burial,  weighed  about  one  hun- 
dred Litrai  (19: 39).  When  the  disciples  came  to  the  sepulchre,  they 
found  the  linen  clothes  lying  apart,  as  also  the  sudarium  wrapped  to- 
gether by  itself  (20:  7).  Some  traits  of  similar  particularity  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  above  (§  54),  in  treating  of  his  corrections  of 
his  predecessors  and  the  additional  completeness  which  he  has  imparted 
to  the  history. 

§  59. 

* 

We  cannot  discuss  particular  passages  in  which  writers  have  contri- 
ved to  discover  references  to  later  circumstances,  or  absurd  explanations, 
and  from  which  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  the  author  wrote  ab- 
surdly, and  at  a  later  period  than  has  been  supposed  ;  but  we  will  en- 
deavor to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  ignorance  of  history  and  of 
the  geography  of  the  country. 

It  is  objected  against  him  that  he  places  Bethany  on  the  river  Jordan, 
while  it  was  really  situated  very  near  Jerusalem.  He  certainly  does 
mention  a  Bethany  on  the  Jordan  in  J :  28.  (Bethany  is  the  true  read- 
ing here  ;  Bethabara  is  only  a  conjecture  of  Origen's,  which  was 
made  current  by  Chrysostom's  recommendation).  But  who  can  believe 
that  an  author,  who  states  with  so  much  precision  the  distance  of  Beth- 
any from  Jerusalem  (viz.  15  furlongs,  11:  18),  should  have  imagined  the 
same  town  to  have  been  on  the  Jordan,  and  even  on  the  eastern  side  of 
it  ?  We  shall  rather  be  satisfied  that  he  meant  to  distinguish  two  differ- 
ent places,  if  we  take  the  following  passages  into  consideration.  Our 
Lord  went  again  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  place  where 
John  at  first  baptized  (10:  40);  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  Bethany  (1: 
28).  From  this  place  he  went  to  Bethany,  the  town  of  Mary  and  Mar- 
tha (1 1 :  1 ).   Are  not  here  two  Bethanys  ?   Although  the  orthography 
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of  both  is  the  same  in  Greek,  it  was  not  so,  probably,  in  Hebrew.  The 
Bethany  near  Jerusalem,  it  is  well  known,  was  called  *«rn  rP2;  the 
one  on  the  Jordan  was  probably  rr  :i*  nn2 ,  a  place  for  ships',  nearly  the 
same  as  Bethabara,  rns*  rP2  ,  a  place  for  crossing,  a  ferry.  It  was, 
then,  a  thoroughfare  from  the  east  country  to  Palestine  and  back  again ; 
where  John  must  have  found  a  great  number  of  hearers  and  of  candi- 
dates for  baptism. 

The  place  which  the  Baptist  chose  for  the  second  theatre  of  his  la- 
bors.  was  /Enon,  near  Salim  (*V  Jivmv,  iyyvg  iou  &tlilpt  3:  23).  It 
is  objected  that  ,k  urbs  JSnon  non  exstitit."  This  is  admitted  ;  but  did 
John  baptize  in  a  city  ?  So  unfortunate  an  objection  should  never  have 
been  made  by  an  exegetc. 

A  city  is  mentioned  which  is  called  Sychar,  Ztyuo  or  -2V;t«p  (4:  5). 
This,  it  is  said,  "  alia  nisi  Sichema  esse  non  potest"  And  yet  it  was  a 
different  place.  Sichem,  Flavia  Neapolis,  and  Sychar,  belong  to  differ- 
ent periods,  as  I  shall  show  in  my  Geography  of  Canaan,  which  I  hope 
will  soon  be  finished.  Sychar,  however,  does  not  denote  either  the 
drunken,  from  "Or,  nor  the  deceitful  or  faithless,  from  "ij:tr ;  it  is  not  any 
opprobrious  name!    It  was  spelt  ,  as  was  long  ago  remarked;1 

lii  burial-place,  where  were  deposited  the  bones  of  Joseph  (Josh.  24: 
32),  and  according  to  the  common  report  in  the  times  of  our  Saviour, 
the  remains  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  (Acts  7:  15,  1G)  j  as  also,  according 
to  the  declaration  of  the  modern  Samaritans,  the  remains  of  all  the 
prophets. 

$  60. 

John  is,  moreover,  charged  with  ignorance  of  history  and  of  Jewish 
customs,  on  account  of  the  words,  'Caiaphas  being  the  high  priest  that 
same  year'  (11:  49);  as  though  he  meant  to  have  it  upderstood  that 
they  were  changed  every  year.  Yet,  whatever  he  meant,  he  was  ap- 
parently sure  of  it;  for  he  soon  after  repeats  the  declaration,  that  Caia- 
phas was  the  high  priest  that  year  (18:  13). 

Let  us  not  grudge  the  pains  we  must  take  in  examining  anew  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  often  discussed.  We  shall  go  as  far  back  as  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  set  the  circumstances  of  the  time  iu  a  clear  light. 
After  Tiberius  had  attained  the  Roman  sovereignty,  he  recalled  the  pro- 
curator Annius  Rufus  from  Judca,  and  sent  thither  in  his  stead  Vale- 
rius Gratus,  who  administered  the  government  of  Judea  eleven  years, 
consequently  till  some  time  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Gratus  deprived  Annas  of  the  office  of  high  priest,  and  gave  it  to  Ish- 
mael,  the  son  of  Phabi,  whom ,  likewise,  he  soon  deprived  of  it,  in  order 
to  bestow  it  on  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Annas.  He  held  the  office  a  year, 
and  was  then  forced  to  yield  it  to  Simon,  the  son  of  Camithus  ;  who,  in 
turn,  held  the  office  for  hardly  the  same  length  of  time,  and  was  then 
succeeded  by  Joseph,  surnamed  Caiaphas.9 

Caiaphas  retained  this  dignity,  the  highest  in  his  nation,  until  Tibe- 

1  Cellarii  Dissert.  Academic.  Dim.  6ta  De  Gent.  Samnrit.  Histor.  et 
mon.  §  15.    Lighifoot,  Chorograph.  Joanni  pnemiiM,  C.  IV.  \  4. 

B  Jo.  Antiq  L.  XVIII.  c.  2.  n  2. 
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rius  sent  Vitellius  to  Syria  to  regulate  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to 
embroil  the  affairs  of  Parthia.  Vitellius,  after  his  consulship,  was  set 
over  the  province  of  Syria.1  which  he  governed  till  the  twentieth  year 
of  Tiberius.  For  there  were  but  three  consulships  after  his,  in  the  time 
of  this  emperor :  in  the  third  the  world  was  delivered  from  this  execra- 
ble sovereign.8 

When  Vitellius  travelled  over  his  province,  and  came  to  J  odea,  whose 
procurator  was  under  the  authority  of  the  praetor  of  Syria,  he  was  mag- 
nificently received  at  Jerusalem.  He  requited  the  reception  by  marks 
of  favor,  and,  to  please  the  people,  deprived  Caiaphas  of  the  office  of 
high  priest.3  This  probably  happened  in  the  first  year  of  his  praetor- 
ship  ;  so  that  Caiaphas  held  this  dignity  as  long,  at  least,  as  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  i.  e.  nine  years; 
an  unheard  of  thing  in  those  as  well  as  in  succeeding  times. 

Jonathan,  another  son  of  Annas,  was  next  appointed  high  priest.4 
When  Vitellius,  however,  went  to  Jerusalem  the  second  time,  in  the 
twenty-third  and  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  deposed  Jona- 
than likewise,  and  made  Theophilus,  the  third  son  of  Annas,  his  suc- 
cessor.' The  rapidity  with  which  the  high  priests,  with  the  exception 
of  Caiaphas,  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  would  furnish  a  good 
reason  why  John  added  the  remark  in  question. 

2.  But  we  are  led  to  take  a  step  further.  There  were  at  that  time 
in  the  Jewish  council  a  great  number  of  apjrupt'f ,  persons  of  the  rank 
of  high  priests,  two  of  whom,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  con- 
ducted the  examination  of  our  Saviour.  He  was  first  brought  before 
Annas,  and  then  before  Caiaphas  (18:  13  and  24).  Now  which  of 
these  two  was  the  high  priest  ?  It  was  incumbent  on  the  writer  to 
answer  this  question  for  his  readers.  He  has  done  so,  once  previously 
in  II:  49,  and  here  again  in  18:  13.  He  tells  us  that  Caiaphas  was 
high  priest  that  year. 

3.  What  follows  may  be  regarded  as  completely  decisive.  Luke  de- 
signates the  time  when  our  Lord  was  consecrated,  not  only  by  stating 
the  year  of  the  emperor's  reign,  but  also  by  mentioning  the  names  of 
those  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  highest  stations  in  Palestine,  viz. 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  tetrarchs  Herod,  Philip,  and  Lysanias,  and  then  the 
high  priests  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (Luke  3:  1,2).  How  happens  it  that 
he  names  two  high  priests,  if  there  was  only  one?  How  happens  it  that 
he  names  them  in  the  order  of  their  age,  and  consequently  gives  Annas 
the  precedence,  if  Caiaphas  was  the  only  high  priest?  Most  certainly  we 
have  here  two  high  priests  at  the  same  time-  Not  long  afterward  An- 
nas appears  again  with  precedence  before  Caiaphas  (Acts  4:  5,  6), 
which  could  have  been  due  to  him  only  as  being  really  high  priest. 

Yet  the  sacred  functions  belonging  to  this  office  could  not  be  perform- 
ed by  more  than  one  at  a  time.  They  must,  therefore,  have  taken  turns 
each  year,  or  each  feast.    As  the  presidency  of  the  council  and  the 

l  Sueton.  Vilell.  c.  2. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  L.  VI.  c.  31 ,  c.  40,  c.  4 Y 
3  Joi.  Ant.  L.  XVIII.  <  4.  n.3. 

i  Jot.  Ant.  L.  XVIII.  c.  4.  n.  3. 

*  Jot.  Ant  h  XVMt  c.  5  n.3 
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supreme  direction  of  affairs  were  connected  with  this  office,  a  yearly 
change  must  have  been  most  convenient.  So  much  is  deducibie  mere- 
ly from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Some  circumstances  contained  in  the 
preceding  history  will  serve  to  elucidate  this  subject  still  further.  Of 
all  the  rivals  of  Caiaphas,  Annas  was  the  most  powerful.  He  had  al- 
ready held  the  office  of  high  priest  himself,  and  succeeded  in  elevating 
his  five  sons,  one  after  another,  to  the  same  dignity  ;  viz.  Eleazar  before 
Caiaphas,  and  after  Caiaphas,  Jonathan,  Theophilus,  one  whose  name 
is  unknown,  and  Annas  the  younger.1  Caiaphas  could  not  have  sus- 
tained himself  for  so  many  years  against  the  influence  and  wealth  of 
such  a  competitor,  had  he  not  consented  to  a  measure  which  would  dis- 
arm his  opposition.  For  his  own  security,  Caiaphas  was  compelled  to 
permit  him  to  share  his  office,  and  to  enter  into  a  compact,  which,  it  seems, 
was  even  ratified  by  a  family  connexion.  Caiaphas  took  to  wife  the 
daughter  of  Annas  (John  18:  13).  As  usual  however,  without  friendly 
feelings,  two  could  notlong  hold  the  same  dignity  together.  The  silence 
of  Josephus  cannot  be  adduced  against  this,  as  he  had  good  reason  to 
pass  over  in  silence  so  discreditable  a  transaction  in  regard  to  the  high 
priest's  office.  Neither  does  he  state  any  thing  of  this  kind  as  to  a 
single  one  of  the  many  who  held  the  office ;  although  we  cannot  doubt 
that  more  than  one  obtained  it  by  bribery  or  purchase.  At  any  rate  his 
mere  silence  cannot  outweigh  the  express  declaration  of  Luke.  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  were,  therefore,  high  priests  at  the  same  time,  but  per- 
formed the  functions  of  their  office  alternately. 

Not  Jess  stress  is  laid  by  the  opponent  of  John's  history  on  the  irre- 
concilable discrepancy  which  is  said  to  exist  between  it  and  the  other 
Gospels  in  regard  to  the  last  supper,  and  the  death  of  Jesus.  Let  us 
attempt  to  reconcile  it. 

Some  days  before  the  passover  our  Lord  entered  Jerusalem  in  con- 
siderable slate  (Matth.  21:  1  seq.  Mark  11:  1.  Luke  19:  29) ;  but  re- 
turned to  Bethany  to  lodge  (Matth.  21:  17.  Mark  11:  II).  He  visited 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  a  second  time  (Matth.  21:  18.  Mark  11:  15), 
and  a  third  (Mark  11:  27.  Matth.  21:  23).  There  now  remained  two 
days  before  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (Mark  14:  1.  Matth.  26:2). 
Hence  five  days  elapsed  after  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  before  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread.  Just  so  in  John:  Jesus  arrived  at  Bethany  six  days 
before  the  passover  (12:  1);  and  on  the  next  day,  r»;  tnavpiov,  i.e. 
live  days  before  the  passover,  our  Lord  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem 
( 12:  12).  As  yet,  there  is  not  the  slightest  discrepancy.  Now  if,  as 
we  design  to  show,  the  feast  of  the  passover  that  year  began,  accordiug 
to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  on  Thursday  evening;  reckoning  back  six 
days,  Thursday  excluded,  we  find  that  our  Saviour  arrived  at  Bethany 
on  Friday  of  the  preceding  week,  and  visited  the  temple  on  the  Sab- 
bath, amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Ho  visited  it  a  second  and 
third  time  on  our  Sunday  and  Monday ;  after  which  there  were  two 
days,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  remaining  before  the  Thursday  on 
which  the  aCvpa  commenced. 

Before  speaking  of  the  passover,  we  will  first  inquire  when  our  Lord 
died  ?    He  died  and  was  buried  on  the  preparation-day,  the  nagaax(vij 

1  Jm  Ant.  L.  XX.  e.  9.  at  th«  beginning. 
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(Matth.  27:  62.  Mark  15: 42.  Luke  23:  54).  In  John's  Gospel  too,  it 
is  stated  that  it  was  the  napanxivrj  on  which  he  was  crucified  (19*.  14), 
taken  down  from  the  cross  (19:  31),  and  carried  to  the  sepulchre  (19: 
42).  This  day  corresponds  to 'our  Friday;  for  the  iraouoxtvrj  was  the 
itgonafipaiov  (Mark  15:  42),  or  the  day  immediately  followed  by  the 
Sabbath  (Luke  23:  54).  This  Sabbath,  however,  was  one  of  peculiar 
importance  (John  19:  31 ),  because  the  passoter  fell  upon  it  (John  19: 
14,  tjv  yap  TiuQaoxtvrj  too  ncro/a).  So  far  there  is  nothing  which  dis- 
turbs the  harmony  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  difficulty  lies  elsewhere,  viz.  in  the  expression,  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread.  The  disciples  inquired  of  our  Lord  on  the  first  day 
of  unleavened  bread,  itj  nyatrt)  rwi»  atvpotv,  where  he  would  have  the 
passover  prepared,  and  immediately  received  command  what  to  do  in  or- 
der to  make  ready  the  passover  (Matth.  26:  17.  Mark  14:  12.  Luke  22: 
7).  According  to  Mosaic  institution,  the  passover  began  to  be  observed 
on  the  14th  of  Nisan  at  evening,  and  extended  to  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  D^yn-pai  (Ex.  12:  6  seq.  Num.  9:  1—6.  Deut.  16:5—8); 
and  at  this  time  unleavened  bread  began  to  be  eaten  (Ex.  12:  18.  Num. 
28:  17).  In  the  case  under  consideration,  therefore,  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread  was  the  Sabbath,  on  which  the  passover  happened  to 
fall.  Now  according  to  the  Evangelists  (it  is  objected),  Jesus  observed 
the  passover  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread ;  and  yet  on  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread,  or  on  the  Sabbath,  he  was  already  iu  the 
grave.  This  objection  is  unanswerable,  if  we  decide  the  case  solely  ac- 
cording to  the  Mosaic  regulations;  if  we  do  not  take  into  account  in- 
novations which  gradually  crept  in. 

After  their  return  from  Babylon  the  Jews  were  more  religious  than 
they  had  ever  been  before.  In  many  things  they  were  desirous  of  do- 
ing beyond  what  Moses  required  of  them,  and  overburdened  themselves 
with  countless  ceremonies.  They  were  not  content  merely  to  keep  the 
feasts  which  were  ordained  by  Moses,  but  desired  to  honor  and  sanctify 
them  still  more  by  observing  the  preceding  day ;  and  in  this  the  Galile- 
ans even  surpassed  the  Jews.  When  this  custom  was  first  introduced 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  book  of  Judith 
(8: 6).  In  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  however,  as'it  seems  from  the  Gos- 
pels, it  was  universally  prevalent. 

The  fishermen  and  millers  of  Tiberias,  Sephor,  and  Acco,  observed 
the  day  preceding  the  feast,  and  left  off  their  usual  occupations.1  In 
Judea  it  was  customary  on  the  day  before  the  passover  to  work  till  noon ; 
but  in  Galilee  no  work  was  done  during  the  whole  day*  The  duties 
of  the  temple  on  the  day  before  the  passover,  we  are  told  by  the  Mish- 
na,  were  the  same  as  on  the  Sabbath,  except  that  the  priest,  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  the  wise,  was  in  the  habit  of  cleansing  the  court  from  the 

1  G«mar.  Hiero*.  Tract.  Moed.  Knton.  c.  II .  lop  5.   trnn'u  *»-n  Cn-V*  ^a^p 
hv  iVina  r.ssVa  p*.»»V  kVs  c^ib-x  "©-.•ai  129  '©ism 
*  Miaehn.  Tract,  de  Pouch,  c.  14.  *eg.  5.  rswVtt  yttf  rn  mirra 

:^p-»     y*"  rnaV  mxn  «r»c*nee 
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blood.'  The  Jerusalem  Gemara  asserts  unconditionally  that  the  day 
before  the  passover  is  as  sacred  as  the  passover  itself.9 

The  new  opinion  in  regard  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  day  prece- 
ding the  passorer  brought  along  with  it  a  change  in  respect  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  leaven  from  the  houses.  It  could  no  longer  be  used  on  a  day 
which  was  now  esteemed  holy.  On  this  account  all  the  places  where 
leaven  might  be  deposited  were  examined  at  candle-lighting  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  day  before;  i.  e.  on  Thursday  evening,  for  the  Jewish  and 
Babylonish  day  commenced  at  evening.3  This  was  the  practice  in  Ju- 
dea,  although  the  whole  of  the  day  previous  was  not  accounted  sacred. 
In  Galilee,  however,  where  the  rrsbn,  or  observance,  was  more  strict, 
and  the  whole  day  was  holy,  no  work  being  performed  upon  it,  it  was 
necessary  that  this  examination  should  be  made  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  day,  i.  e.  before  the  evening  of  Thursday.  Hence  Thurs- 
day before  evening  might,  from  the  custom  in  Galilee,  be  called  the  time 
of  unleavened  bread.  It  may  even  have  been  the  case  that  the  natural 
day,  Thursday,  was  universally  termed  the  day  of  unleavened  bread ; 
for  in  several  instances  in  the  sacred  writings  the  word  day  is  thus  used 
to  mean  only  the  natural  day. 

But  a  difficulty,  at  least  an  apparent  one,  still  remains.  "And  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  they  killtd  the  passover"  or*  to  aao^a 
tOvov  (Mark  14:  12).  When  who  kilted  the  passover?  Is  it  meant, 
when  the  Jews  killed  the  passover  ?  By  no  means ;  for  they  ate  the  pass- 
over  on  Friday  evening  (John  18:  28).  Mark  is  not  speaking  of  the 
Jews,  but  the  disciples,  paftrjrui ;  and  means  to  say  that  they  killed  the 
passover  the  same  day  on  which  they  made  inquiry  of  Jesus  in  respect 
to  it.  The  case  is  the  same  as  to  the  words  of  Luke  :  "Then  came 
the  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the  passover  must  be  killed"  (22:  7). 
The  words  vno  ia#»  /mfriyrcJ*',  by  the  disciples,  are  understood  :  must, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  keeping  it  with  our  Lord. 
Nor  is  there  anything  contradictory  to  this  in  John's  account :  "  Now 
before  the  feast  of  the  passover  (tiqo  jtji  iogtrjsiou  nan^a,  i.  e.  before 
the  Jews  killed  the  paschal  lamb\  when  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was 
come,  etc.  (13:  1). 

It  was  on  Thursday,  then,  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  at 
evening,  that  our  Lord  kept  the  passover.  Before  he  sat  down  with  the 
disciples  to  his  supper ,the  supper  of  the  new  covenant,  he  girded  himself 
and  washed  their  feet,  as  was  the  custom  on  the  part  of  hosts  towards  their 
guests  (John  13:  1 — 12  seq.). 

But  did  our  Lord  slay  the  passover  one  day  earlier  than  the  Jews? 
Why  not  ?  It  was  not  his  design  to  render  the  14th  day  of  Nisan,  or  the 
paschal  lamb,  or  any  of  the  solemnities  of  the  Jewish  passover,  sacred 
in  the  estimation  of  his  followers.  Here  we  might  rest  the  matter ;  but 
we  add  further  the  following  remark.  It  is,  nevertheless,  probable  that 
Jesus  kept  the  passover  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  his  nation  at 

■ 

l  Miach.  Tr.  de  Pa«ch.  c.  ft.  »eg.  8.  raws  nnwra  ia  Viro  irrwjnst) 

:e"»sn  v.x-a  m?jrn  r»t*  e-r^na  cananw 
*  Gemar.  Hieros.  Tr.  Chag  ifr«.  e.  III.  aag.  7  :  ri«a  ttat>  tvi  reBn  now  a-i»  -p 
3  Miach.  Tr.  rfe  Patch,  e.  I.  »eg.  1  ywrr.  r»  fi*j:«ns  -w  m**\ 
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that  period.  The  custom  of  celebrating  the  preceding  day  in  the 
temple,  with  as  much  solemnity  as  the  feast-day  itself,  favored  the 
opinion  that  the  two  days  were  equally  holy ;  and  from  the  positive 
declaration  in  the  Gemara,  that  the  day  before  the  passover  is  as 
holy  as  the  passover  itself,  it  is  a  logical  conclusion,  that,  at  least  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  passover  might  be  ealen  on  the  former.  Je- 
sus justifies  himself  by  circumstances  (or  keeping  the  passover  on  this 
day.  His  words  are  (Mattli.  26:  18),  Say  unto  him  (the  man),  the 
Master  saith,  My  time  is  at  hand  (O  ttaigog  pov  iyyvq  ion  '  i.  e.  the 
time  of  my  death) ;  as  much  as  to  say,  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  if  I  in- 
tend to  eat  the  passover.  If  it  had  never  been  allowable  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  on  the  day  preceding  the  feast,  the  reason  assigned  would  not  have 
justified  Jesus  in  doing  so.  nor  could  it  have  made  his  message  to  the 
man  at  all  intelligible  to  him.  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
Jesus  knowing  (says  John  in  exculpation  of  him,  as  it  were),  that  toe 
hour  of  his  departure  from  this  world  was  at  hand  (13:  1),  sat  down  to 
supper  with  his  disciples. 

But  if  the  day  preceding  the  passover  was  so  holy,  how  could  the 
high  priests  and  their  adherents  occupy  themselves  upon  it  with  the  tri- 
al of  Jesus?  They  could  do  so  without  scruple;  for  among  the  Jews 
it  was  allowable  to  employ  the  whole  morning  in  business  and  labor. 
It  was  only  among  the  Galileans  that  the  stricter  custom  prevailed  of 
keeping  the  entire  day  holy. 

Lastly,  the  writer  has  been  charged  with  ignorance  of  the  Jewish 
language,  on  account  of  the  explanation  contained  in  9:  7,  ^iAcuo/m,  6 
ipfttjvtuetai  dntoralutfOi,  Siloam  which  is  by  interpretation  Sent 
The  word  occurs  generally  in  this  form  (Siloam)  in  Josephus,  who  had 
before  his  eyes  the  national  custom  of  his  time.  Its  root  is  properly 
nb'S  (Isai.  8:  6),  which,  indeed,  in  this  form,  does  not  signify  one  sent. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  those  times  mysteries  and  occult 
meanings  were  sought  for  in  proper  names;  as  e.  g.  by  Philo  fre- 
quently, and  sometimes  by  Paul :  14  For  this  Agar  is  Mt.  Sinai  in  Ara- 
bia" (Gal.  4:  25) ;  Melchisedek  signifies  king  of  righteousness ,  and 
his  being  king  of  Salem  denotes  that  he  was  king  of  peace  (fiaailiuf 
ttprjirqg,  Heb.  ?:  2).  This  pursuit  of  etymological  mysteries  led  to  the 
higher  sense  of  *JJ1"I73  among  the  Jews.  The  word  nr\Z3  has  various 
meanings  according  io  the  vowels  with  which  it  is  furnished ;  and, 
among  others  that  of  tnb'O  ,  antaiaXfti'^oi.  Now  it  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  writer  applied  the  concealed  signification  to  Jesus  who 
sent,  or  to  the  blind  man  who  was  sent;  either  application  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  learned  Jews. 

The  observation  on  which  we  are  commenting  arose  from  a  peculiar- 
ity of  the  writer,  who,  penetrated  with  the  conviction  of  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  Jesus,  was  strongly  disposed  to  discern  somethiug  deep  and  mys- 
tic in  his  conduct  and  fortunes  upon  earth,  and  frequently  introduces 
into  his  book  remarks  of  this  nature,  which  were  sometimes  his  own, 
and  sometimes  made  by  his  fellow-disciples  (2:  17.  12:  16.  11:  61,  52. 
12:  37—42.  18:  32.  19: 36,  37).  Connected  with  this  is  another  pecu- 
liarity viz.  that  of  accompanying  our  Lord's  words  with  explanations 
(2:  22.  6: 64,  65,  71.  7: 39.  12:  33.  13:  11). 

We  have  now  met  the  charge  which  has  been  made  against  the  au- 
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thor  of  this  Gospel, of  blundering  in  respect  to  the  geography,  usages,  and 
language  of  Palestine,  and  we  recur  to  the  more  general  observations 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  book,  which  were  deserted  by  us  for  the 
discussion  in  the  preceding  sections.  Those  observations,  and  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  procedure  of  the  writer  in  relation  to  the  particular 
parts  of  his  Gospel  (aside  from  the  general  structure  of  the  whole,  which 
we  do  not  consider  at  present),  conduct  us  to  the  following  conclusions. 
His  representations  appear  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  very  life,  and 
comprise  the  most  minute  references  to  the  circumstances  and  deport- 
ment of  the  actors  and  spectators.  They  are  always,  however,  simple 
and  unlabored,  as  though  they  were  ingenuous  narratives  of  things  wit- 
nessed by  himself.  They  resemble  a  picture  in  which  every  figure  tells, 
each  in  its  own  way  ;  in  which  not  one  is  without  its  effect,  and  all  have 
reference,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  different  characters,  to  the 
principal  subject.  The  relation  of  what  befell  Jesus,  which  is  inter- 
woven throughout  the  book,  proceeds  so  naturally,  that  without  it  wo 
should  not  have  a  complete  developementof  our  Lord's  life  and  actions. 
In  respect  to  minutia,  such  as  the  day,  the  hour  etc.,  and  generally  in 
the  circumstantial  representation  of  occurrences,  he  is  not  equalled  by 
any  other  of  the  Evangelists.  In  the  very  things  which  have  been  er- 
roneously regarded  as  mistakes,  he  has  evinced  a  peculiarly  accurate 
knowledge  of  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  Discourses  are  given 
with  such  particularity  as  no  one  could  have  been  able  to  exhibit,  ex- 
cept a  hearer  of  them,  and  sometimes  involve  allusions  to  places  and 
circumstances,  which  would  have  escaped  a  writer  not  so  well  inform- 
ed. 

The  first  three  Evangelists  have  divided  their  history  into  Journeys 
made  from  Capernaum.  These  form  with  them  so  many  sections  of 
the  narrative.  John,  however,  arranges  events  according  to  a  chrono- 
logical principle  of  division.  His  chronology  is  regulated  by  means  of 
six  Jewish  feasts,  five  of  which  were  kept  by  Jesus  at  Jerusalem. 

The  first  of  these  feasts  is  a  passover  (2:  13) ;  the  second  is  merely 
called  generally,  a  feast  of  the  Jews  (Vopr>/  rco*  '/ovduio)v,  5:  1 ).  The 
rest,  again,  are  all  definitely  designated  by  name.  The  third  was  a  pass- 
over  (6:  4),  the  next  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (7:  2  the  next  the  feast 
of  the  dedication  (10:  22),  and  then  comes  the  final  passover. 

In  the  ancient  world,  and  particularly  among  the  Jews,  feasts  were  the 
popular  measures  of  time.  To  neglect  these,  and  attend  only  to  local 
circumstances  in  the  succession  of  events  in  John,  would  be  rejecting 
definite  statements  of  time,  on  account  of  a  mere  dispute  about  words. 
For  the  place  and  the  time,  the  feast  and  the  Holy  City,  are  here  insep- 
arable. The  events  occurred  at  a  feast ;  the  feast  was  in  the  Holy  City. 
On  any  other  supposition  we  must  assume  that  the  historian  put  the  last 
feast  before  the  first,  and  arraoged  them  all  solely  according  to  his  fan- 
cy ;  while  the  contrary  is  very  clear. 

John,  it  seems,  has  mentioned  but  one  of  these  feasts  indefinitely,  un- 
der the  general  designation,  ioottj  iw»  'Jovdalmv,  a  feast  of  the  Jews 
(«:  1). 
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Some  have  been  inclined  to  consider  this  as  hating  been  a  passover, 
because  of  the  preceding  conversation,  in  which  our  Lord  among  other 
things  says :  "  Say  not  ye,  There  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  coweth 
the  harvest  ?  Lift  np  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for  they  are 
white  already  to  harvest  (4:  35).  Now  the  harvest  began  at  the  end  of 
the  feast  of  the  passover ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  next 
feast  was  a  feast  of  the  passover.1 

But  there  was  one  still  nearer  at  hand ;  and  hence  the  inference  is 
uncertain  :  for  it  could  not  be  conclusive  unless  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over  were  the  only  one  during  this  period.  Within  the  four  months, 
about  a  month  earlier  than  the  passover,  occurred  the  Purim  feast  ; 
which  was  in  a  peculiar  sense-the  feast  of  the  Jews. 

There  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  feast  which  is  meant, 
as  the  passover  is  represented  to  have  occurred  a  few  days  after,  when 
Jesus  had  returned  from  what  is  termed  the  feast  of  the  Jews  (5: 1 — 6: 
1,  4).  On  this  supposition,  too,  we  should  expect  the  rest  to  hare  hap- 
pened as  John  relates;  viz.  that  our  Lord  would  let  this  passover  go  by 
unobserved,  working  miracles  and  teaching  in  Galilee,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  just  reached  home  from  Jerusalem. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  proposed,  we  consider  this  feast  as  a  pass- 
over,  we  involve  ourselves  in  fresh  difficulty.  As  our  Lord  stayed  at 
home  over  the  passover  which  is  mentioned  a  few  days  after  his  return, 
there  must  have  been,  from  the  first  supposed  passover  to  the  one  which 
he  omitted  to  keep,  a  whole  year,  and  from  the  latter  six  months  more 
to  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  during  all  which  time  he  was  not  in  Jeru- 
salem, and,  contrary  to  the  public  institutions,  omitted  religious  obser- 
vances for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  thus  exposing  himself  to  univer- 
sal censure  and  reproach. 

So  far  our  position  is  justified  and  confirmed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  objected,  that  John  calls  the  feast  in  question  merely  a  feast,  *0(>ti}, 
in  which  case  the  term  must  designate  the  passover,  xat  itoxv*,  as  the 
greatest  of  the  feasts.  The  following  passages,  it  is  said,  are  proofs  of 
this,  viz.  Matth.  27:  15.  Mark  15:  6.  Luke  23:  17.  John  4:  45.  But 
these  passages  are  all  preceded  by  a  definite  statement  that  the  feast 
was  a  passover.  Hence  it  was  not  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative, torcpoat  the  word  passover  perpetually  ;  but  the  general  term  feast 
was  sufficient,  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  all  languages.  John 
proceeds  in  a  similar  manner  in  regard  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Af- 
ter designating  it  by  name  (7:  2),  he  expresses  himself  only  in  a  gener- 
al way  in  the  sequel :  Jesus  went  up  to  the  feast ;  about  the  middle  of 
the  feast ;  in  the  last  day  of  the  feast  (7:  10,  14,  37). 

Why  do  we  not  likewise  infer  from  this,  that  when  the  word  feast  is 
put  by  itself,  we  are  to  understand  feast  of  tabernacles?  The  case  is 
precisely  the  same ;  the  passages  before  mentioned  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  these :  It  was  the  passover ;  they  thought  to  take  him,  but  not  at 
the  feast ;  it  was  usual  at  the  feast,  etc. 

As  this  objection,  which  is  the  principal  one  urged  against  oar  posi- 
tion, has  thus  been  obviated,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  add  anything 


1  Scaliger,  De  Emendat.  tamporum,  L.  VI.  p.  257.  Ed.  Francof.  1593.  Light- 
toot,  Hor»  Hebraic,  ad  h.  I. 
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farther  in  order  to  elucidate  the  point  under  consideration.  Yet  we 
wish  it  to  be  observed  that  the  historian  does  not  call  the  feast  in  ques- 
tion simply  tooTfj,  but  ioyrrj  rcu*  'Jovdaioiv.  The  addition  so  alters  the 
import  of  the  expression,  that  it  is  possible  to  render  it  in  two  different 
ways.  *Eooi^  io)»  'Jovdaltav  may  mean  merely  a  feast  of  the  Jews, 
or,  by  way  of  emiuence,  the  Jewish  feast.  But,  it  may  be  said,  it  should 
in  the  latter  case  be  n  ioprij  9jh  'Jovdaimv.  Very  well ;  but  do  not 
important  Mss.  contain  this  reading?  Add  to  these  the  Memphitic  ver- 
sion, which  exhibits  the  same.  What,  moreover,  is  most  probable,  con- 
sidering the  custom  of  the  historian  1  He  designates  all  the  other  feasts 
by  name,  naa^a  itav'Jovduitov  (2:  13),  ro'  n&'o/a,  tj  iooitj  icoV  Vou- 
<fa*W  (6:  4),  t\  toptq  TtSv  'Jovdaioiv,  ij  axijvontiyiu  (7:  2),  tyxaivia  iv 
xo7g  'JripoaoXvfiOis  (10:22);  and,  judging  from  his  usual  custom,  this 
must  be  the  proper  name  of  the  feast.  Perhaps  it  was  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  it  by  the  Asiatics.  No  feast  was  so  proper  to  be  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  Jewish  feast,  as  the  Purim.  It  was  the  com- 
memoration of  their  miraculous  preservation,  festum  ob  strvaios  Judaos. 
The  amusements  of  the  occasion,  too,  were  such  as  to  make  it  rather 
a  feast  of  the  people  (fi^in'n  31 D  DV)  than  a  religious  solemnity.  In 
every  point  of  view  it  is  exactly  designated  by  the  term,  feast  of  the 
Jews. 

Besides,  it  was  in  such  high  estimation  among  the  Jews,  that  while 
the  prophets,  the  Hagiographa,  and  usages,  were  to  be  done  away  by  the 
Messiah  in  his  new  dispensation,  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Purim  feast 
were  excepted.1  Our  Lord's  desire  to  prevent  unnecessary  hindrances 
to  belief  in  his  Messiahship  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  paid  re- 
gard to  this  feeling  of  the  people  and  proved  his  respect  for  the  feast  by 
observing  it. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  however,  we  must_  mention,  that  the 
words  in  John  6:  4,  di  iyyvq  to  naoycr,  tj  *opxiJ  rcoV  'Jovdaimv,  have 
been  sometimes  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  As  the  learned  believed 
they  were  to  regard  the  feast  so  indefinitely  mentioned,  as  a  passover,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  too  well  that  another  passover  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they  sought  to  make  out  the  trouble- 
some words  to  be  suspicious.  There  were  no  internal  grounds  of  sus- 
picion, except  their  inconsistency  with  an  opinion  which  was  regarded 
as  the  only  possible  one.2    Nor  were  there  any  external  grounds.  All 

1  Gemar.  Hieros.  Tract.  Megill.  Cap.  I.  Const.  VIII.  The  Megillah  of  the  dedi- 
cation will  cease,  but  the  Purim-feast  will  not,  kV  tP-iiBi  nsiin  n^n  nVaa  nVoa 
'Vj:  .  Shortly  after  :  The  prophets  and  Hagiographa  will  be  done  away;  but 
not  the  books  of  the  law.  Directly  after  is  subjoined  :  Nor  shall  the  Megillah 
of  Esther  be  done  away,  nor  tho  legal  observances:  MsVm  ^PO»  rVa»t)« 
t---rv  — See  a  similar  passage  from  Rabbi  Ben  Maiemon  in  Hot- 
tinger's  Tbes.  Phil,  seu  Clavis  Script.  L.  II.  c.  1.  sect.  3.  The  prophetic  wri- 
tings and  Hagiographa  will  be  done  away  in  the  days  of  ihe  Messiah,  except  the 
book  of  Esther,  which  is  perpetual  like  the  books  of  the  law. 

~  The  Bp.  of  Landaff  presents  to  view  all  the  learning  which  has  been  exhib- 
ited on  this  subject,  "Notes  and  Additions  to  Michaelis*  Introd."  Germ.  Ed.  Part 
II.  p.  50  [2d  Eng.  Ed.  Vol.  III.  P.  2.  p.  56  seq.J  ;  and  impartially  considers  ths 
whole  matter  to  be,  as  it  really  is,  mere  conjecture. 
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the  Mss.  and  versions  contradict  the  supposition  j1  nor  can  their  testimo- 
ny be  altered  by  the  decision  which  has  recently  been  pronounced. 

We  have  then  in  John  the  following  feasts,  the  Puritn,  the  passover, 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  the  last  pass- 
over  ;  only  three  passovers  in  all,  though  the  ancients  sometimes  assert 
that  there  were  more.9  All  these  three  feasts,  however,  do  not  make 
the  duration  of  his  ministry  to  have  been  more  than  two  years.  On 
the  first,  he  made  known  his  Messianic  dignity  and  mission  in  the  Holy 
City  ;  during  the  second,  as  he  had  just  returned  from  the  feast  of  Pu- 
rim,  he  remained  in  Galilee ;  and  on  the  third  he  closed  his  career  as  a 
teacher.  From  the  first  to  the  third  are  two  years ;  perhaps  six  or  sev- 
en weeks  more  should  be  added,  taking  into  account  the  time  from  his 
baptism  to  the  first  passover. 

$62-  .  . 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  Gospels,  the  first  three  of 
which  describes  scenes  in  Galilee  alone,  and  the  fourth  almost  exclusive- 
ly occurrences  in  Judea,  we  must  seek  out  the  points  of  contact  between 
them.  I  commence  this  inquiry  with  the  confession  that  I  have  to  cor- 
rect a  former  error,  which  merited  severe  censure. 

The  first  three  contain  accounts  of  several  of  our  Lord's  journeys ; 
John's  contains  accounts  of  his  visits  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  A 
question  here  arises,  which  is  of  importance  in  regard  to  all  the  Gospels; 
and  that  is,  which  of  these  journeys  coincide  with  the  five  feasts  which 
led  Jesus  to  the  Holy  City  ? 

John  the  Baptist  appears  as  our  Lord's  forerunner.  Our  Lord  after 
his  baptism  withdraws  into  the  wilderness,  and,  the  next  day  after  the 
inquiry  made  of  John  by  certain  persons  sent  to  him  from  Jerusalem,  re- 
turns to  John  (1:  29).  On  the  following  day  he  obtains  his  first  two 
disciples  (1:  35 — 41),  and  on  the  next  Simon  Peter  (42—44).  The 
day  after,  Philip  and  Nathaniel  become  his  disciples ;  on  which  ac- 
count he  postpones  his  intention  of  going  into  Galilee.  Three  days 
after,  however,  he  appears  in  Cana  (2:  1).  He  then  repairs  to  Caper- 
naum (2: 12),  takes  up  his  abode  there  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  goes 
to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  first  passover  (2:  13  seq.). 

Here,  in  the  concourse  at  the  feast,  in  the  midst  of  his  countrymen, 
in  the  temple  of  the  metropolis,  he  first  authoritatively  announces  him- 
self, revealing  his  dignity  and  proclaiming  his  mission  (2:  13 — 3:  22). 
Leaving  the  Holy  City,  he  takes  up  his  abode  on  the  Jordan,  baptizing 
and  leaching  (3: 22 — 36),  till  a  comparison  between  him  and  the  Baptist, 
which  might  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  latter,  induces  him  to  leave 
this  region,  whence  he  passes  through  Samaria  and  Sychar  to  Galilee 
(4:  1—5).    At  Sychar  he  remains  two  days  (4:  43),  and  then  enters 

1  Koinoel,  Comm.  in  libr.  N.  T.  Hi.«t.  Vol.  HI.  Evnng.  Joan,  has  very  rightly 
opposed  to  this  ides  the  agreement  of  Mss.  and  versions  in  regard  to  John  6:  4. 

2  Iren.  L.  II.  Adv.  H»r.  c.  22.  Apol/inar.  opnd  Hieronym.  in  Dan.  JX.  2. 
Epiphan.  Her.  LI.  The  various  and  strange  opinions  on  the  duration  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  may  be  found  enumerated  in  the  Notes  and  Additions  to  Mi- 
ehaelis'  Introd.  I.Th.  p.  51-55.  [Eng.  Ed.  Vol.  III.  Part  2d,  p.  62.] 
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Galilee;  visits  Cana  again,  and  on  his  way  10  Capernaum  performs  his 
second  miracle  in  Galilee  (43 — 54). 

How  long  he  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  wc  can  Bee  from  the 
conversation  on  the  way  home  (4:  35).  There  are  yet  four  months, 
and  then  cometh  harvest.  Harvest  fell  in  the  middle  of  April ;  hence 
Jesus  was  on  his  way  home  about  the  middle  of  our  December,  when 
the  weather  in  Palestine  is  unfavorable  for  occupations  in  the  open  air; 
and  from  the  passover  to  this  time,  a  period  of  eight  months,  he  had  em- 
ployed himself  in  Judea  in  gathering  his  early  disciples  and  adherents. 

Now  when  Jesus  arrives  in  Galilee,  and  approaches  Capernaum, 
John  breaks  off  his  narrative,  as  though  nothing  further  occurred  in 
this  region.  He  immediately  begins  :  44  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of 
the  Jews,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem"  (5:  1).  Did  nothing  hap- 
pen here,  then  1  did  Jesus  come  here  only  to  travel  back  ? 

The  occurrences  in  Galilee  are  the  province  of  the  other  Evangelists  ; 
in  whom,  consequently,  we  must  seek  for  them.  We  will  cite  Luke  in 
behalf  of  all  the  three  Evangelists,  as  being  the  last  of  them.  Jesus 
visits  Nazareth,  the  place  where  he  had  been  brought  up  ;  is  not  honor- 
ed there  (Luke  4:  10—31),  and 
I.    Returns  to  Capernaum. 

(a)  Heals  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue. 

(b)  Enters  Simon's  house. 

(c)  Enters  Simon's  ship. 

(d)  Heals  the  leper. 

It.     Jesus  comes  again  to  Capernaum,  as  Mark  (2:  1 )  states  more 
distinctly. 

(a)  Heals  a  paralytic. 

(b)  Calls  Matthew,  or  Levi, 
(cj  The  disciples  of  John  fast. 

(d)  The  disciples  of  Jesus  go  through  the  corn-fields. 

III.  Jesus  returns  to  Capernaum  (Mark  3:  1.  Luke  0:  it). 

(a)  Heals  the  man  with  a  withered  hand. 

(b)  Chooses  the  twelve.    Delivers  a  discourse  (the  sermon  on 
the  mount)  to  them  and  the  surrounding  multitude. 

(c)  Heals  the  centurion's  servant. 

(d)  Goes  to  Nain. 

(ej  The  disciples  of  John  iuquirc  whether  Jesus  is  he  that  should 
come  1 

(f )  The  woman  that  was  a  sinner  anoints  our  Lord. 

(g)  Many  adhere  to  him  ;  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna  the  wife  of 
Chuza,  etc. 

(h)  The  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  come  to  see  him. 

(i)  Jesus  sleeps  in  the  storm  ;  arrives  at  Gadaris. 
(k)  Restores  to  life  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 

IV.  Jesus  arrives  in  his  own  country  (Mark  6:  1 ). 

(a)  He  gives  the  twelve  power  over  demons. 

(b)  Herod  believes  that  John  is  risen. 

(c)  The  twelve  return,  and  relate  what  they  have  done. 
<d)  Jesus  feeds  the  five  thousand. 
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At  this  point  (Matth.  14: 13.  Mark  6: 85.  Luke  9:  1*2),  John  joint  in 
the  narrative  again,  and  relates  with  the  rest  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  and  the  appearance  of  Jesus  on  the  sea,  which  was  connect- 
ed with  it  (John  6:  1—32).  This  is  a  point  at  which  all  the  biographers 
of  our  Lord  meet  after  a  long  separation.  The  occurrence,  according 
to  John,  took  place  soon  after  the  feast  of  the  Jews  (Purim)  (5: 1—6: 22), 
a  few  days  before  the  second  passover  (6:  4). 

Now  when  did  oar  Lord  go  down  from  Galilee  to  attend  the  feast  of 
the  Jews?  We  have  no  trace  of  the  fact  in  the  first  and  second  Jour- 
neys. In  the  third  Journey,  however,  his  departure  to  this  feast  is  indi- 
cated by  Luke.  Our  Lord  gradually  moves  downward  from  Galilee ; 
his  fame  goes  before  him  in  the  direction  of  Judea  (Luke  7:  17).  He 
is  already  approaching  the  borders  of  Samaria,  and  is  passing  through 
Nain  ;  for  the  usual  route  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Samaria 
lay  through  Nain.1 

The  Baptist  hears  of  his  approach,  and  is  not  able  to  understand  it 
For  this  several  reasons  may  be  assigned,  drawn  from  preceding  occur- 
rences. Our  Lord  had  not  long  since  left  Judea,  and  was  now,  so  soon, 
returning.  It  was  much  too  early  for  the  passover,  which  he  had  chos- 
en the  first  time  as  the  occasion  on  which  to  show  himself  to  the  people. 
Was  he  about  to  employ  himself  again  in  baptizing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  T  But  he  had  once  relinquished  this  employment,  that  he  might 
not  restrict  the  Baptist's  operations.  Could  it  be  one,  or  a  party,  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  that  was  coming  with  a  commission  to  baptize  in  his 
name  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  ?  All  was  uncertain.  If  it  was  Je- 
sus himself,  respect  required  him  to  send  a  deputation  to  receive  him; 
if  it  was  not,  it  was  proper  to  send  messengers  for  the  sake  of  learning 
the  fact. 

According  to  Luke,  the  party  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
and  there  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  anointed  our  Lord ;  for  she 
dwelt  in  Bethany.  Luke,  it  is  true,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  has 
given  this  event  too  early  a  position  ;  yet  his  assignment  of  the  occur- 
rence to  this  period  must  have  been  based  on  the  knowledge  that  Jesus 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  City,  and  had  already  come  into  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

What  he  did  there  is  to  be  sought  for  in  John  (5:  1—6:  1 ).  Our  Lord 
was  at  the  feast  of  the  Jews. 

Meanwhile,  it  would  seem  (third  Journey  f,  g,  h),  Luke  begins  to  re- 
late the  return  home  (8:  1);  the  retinue  of  Jesus  is  augmented  (8:  2,3). 
On  the  way,  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  come  to  him  and  desire 
to  see  him  (8:  19).  This  fit  of  solicitude  to  see  him  is  without  any 
motive  or  connexion  in  the  Gospels.  On  the  supposition,  however, 
that  Jesus  was  returning  from  the  feast,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
this  desire  to  see  him,  and  learn  what  he  had  done  and  what  had  befal- 
len him  there.  The  Journey  continues,  the  travellers  reach  home ;  and 
soon  after  we  find  Jesus  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (8:  22).  He  crosses  over 
to  Gadaris;  restores  to  life  the  daughter  of  Jairus;  sends  forth  the 
twelve ;  and,  after  their  return,  feeds  the  five  thousand  (8:  26—9:  11). 

This  occurrence,  viz.  the  story  of  the  five  thousand  (fourth  Journey, 

»  Jo».  Ant.  L.  XX.  c.  C.  Comp.  Part  I.  wet.  4.  of  this  In  trod. 
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d),  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  point  at  which  all  the  Gospels  unite.  John 
narrates  it,  because  Jesus,  having  just  returned  from  the  feast  of  the 
Jews,  abode  in  Galilee  during  the  passover;  and  particularly,  because  a 
discourse  was  connected  therewith,  which  would  be  unintelligible  with- 
out it,  and  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  John's  purpose.  In  it  our  Lord 
spoke  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  on  any  other  occasion  concern- 
ing his  high  origin  and  dignity  (6:  22—71).  With  this  discourse  John 
abruptly  breaks  off  his  narration.  It  was  not  the  period  of  the  pass- 
over  ;  Jesus  spent  more  than  six  months  in  Galilee  before  the  next 
feast ;  and  yet  John  speaks  directly  of  a  conference  in  regard  to  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (7:  1  seq.). 

Did  nothing  occur  in  Galilee  during  six  months  T  A  great  deal.  Af- 
ter the  narrative  concerning  the  five  thousand,  Matthew  and  Mark  (for 
in  Luke  occurs  the  chasm  mentioned  in  §  41)  proceed  as  follows.  Some 
Pharisees  arrive  from  Jerusalem  who  censure  the  disciples  for  eating  with 
unwashed  hands  (Matth.  15: 1 — 21.  Mark  7:  1 — 14).  Jesus  goes  into  the 
region  of  Tyre,  and  heals  the  daughter  of  the  woman  of  Canaan  (Matth. 
15:  21 — 29.  Mark  7:  24—31) ;  he  travels  about  near  the  sea  of  Galilee 
performing  miracles,  heals  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  (Matth.  15:  29 — 32. 
Mark  7:  31—37),  and  then  feeds  the  four  thousand  (Matth.  15:  32—39. 
Mark  8: 1 — 10).  After  the  narrative  in  respect  to  the  four  thousand, 
Luke  joins  the  other  two  again.  Jesus  inquires  of  his  disciples,  Whom 
do  men  say  that  I  am  (Matth.  17c  13.  Mark  8:  27.  Luke  9:  18)  T  He 
is  transfigured  on  the  mount  (Matth.  17:  1.  Mark  9:2.  Luke  9:  18). 
The  disciples  cannot  cure  a  demoniac  (Matth.  17:  14.  Mark  9: 14.  Luke 
9:  37) ;  and  dispute  about  precedence  (Matth.  18: 1.  Mark  9: 33.  Luke 
9: 46).  All  these  events  occurred  in  Galilee,  partly  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  country,  and  partly  on  the  western,  towards  Phoenicia. 

After  these  accounts,  Matthew  and  Mark  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of 
their  history.  Jesus  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  meet  his  death  (Matth.  19:  1. 
Mark  10:  1).  In  John,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  represented  as  living  a 
great  while  longer;  he  travels  twice  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  feast  of  tab- 
ernacles (7: 1—3),  and  to  that  of  the  dedication  (10:22),  and  then,  final- 
ly, to  the  last  passover. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  here  great  chasms  in  the  first  two 
histories.  Where  are  the  occurrences  between  the  two  visits  to  the 
temple  1  where  the  accounts  of  the  journey  to  each  of  these  feasts  1 
They  are  wanting ;  and  the  history  is  here  deficient  in  respect  to  some  es- 
sential parts.  It  certainly  was  so,  and  it  would,  moreover,  have  continu- 
ed so,  had  not  Luke  supplied  these  portions  of  the  history,  which  escaped 
the  attention  of  his  predecessors.  But  while  the  latter  go  on  to  describe 
the  last  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  Luke  narrates  two  journeys  to 
the  Holy  City,  which  they  do  not  mention  (9:  51  and  13:  22),  and  which 
we  before  designated  (§  42)  as  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  original 
historical  matter  furnished  by  this  writer. 

If,  now,  we  connect  these  journeys  with  their  corresponding  feasts ; 
one  with  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  other  with  that  of  the  dedica- 
tion, wc  shall  obtain  a  simple  and  complete  whole,  without  doing  any  vi- 
olence to  the  narration. 

We  have  thus  combined  all  the  important  facts  of  the  four  historical 
books  into  one  whole,  and  have  given  a  general  solution  of  what  has 
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been  always  considered  the  most  difficult  problem  in  regard  to  tbem. 
We  have  executed  what  is  technically  called  a  Harmony. 

§  63. 

After  thus  entering  into  the  fundamental  plan  of  the  Gospels,  com- 
paring their  materials,  arrangement,  mutual  relation,  and  respective 
modes  of  treating  the  history,  and  analysing  in  detail  the  portions  of 
the  whole  which  are  presented  by  each,  and  their  historical  characteris- 
tics, we  can  now  deduce  a  general  conclusion  concerning  their  value 
and  authority,  which  is  the  ultimate  and  most  important  object  of  such 
an  investigation. 

We  have  before  us,  as  historians,  four  men  who  have  delineated  the 
acts  and  doctrines  of  Jesus.  Of  these,  two  were  not  only  contempora- 
ries but  friends  and  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  mostly  eye-witnesses  of 
his  actions.  Of  the  two  others,  who  lived  in  intimacy  with  his  contem- 
poraries and  confidential  friends,  one  wrote  from  the  dictation  of 
the  disciple  on  whom  Jesus  placed  most  reliance,  and  on  whom  he 
rested  the  success  of  his  plans  as  on  a  rock  ;  the  other  was  a  man  of 
learning,  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  an  historian,  and  connected 
with  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  by  co-operation  in  his  purposes, 
and,  lastly,  was  himself  in  the  country  and  on  the  theatre  of  events, 
at  the  period  when  they  occurred,  and  followed  their  progress  with  an 
observing  eye.  It  would  certainly  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  an  ex- 
ample of  any  great  man  or  philosopher,  whose  actions  have  been  pre- 
served to  posterity  by  writers  so  many  in  number,  so  worthy  of  credit 
on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  so  capable  in  every 
point  of  view. 

Now  these  four  authors  wrote  and  published  their  works  at  different 
periods ;  the  second  having  the  first,  the  third  his  two  predecessors,  and 
the  fourth  all  the  rest,  before  him.  Each  of  them  considered  his  duty 
and  his  merit  to  consist  in  surpassing  the  narrative  of  his  predecessor 
in  accuracy.  The  second  amended  the  work  of  his  predecessor  in  point 
of  arrangement  and  chronology,  and  was  intent  upon  more  exact  par- 
ticularity and  precision,  about  which  the  latter  felt  no  anxiety.  In  other 
respects,  he  constantly  adheres  to  the  narrative  and  even  phraseology 
of  his  predecessor  so  closely,  that  we  readily  perceive  his  work  to  be 
only  a  collection  of  critical  notes  upon  the  other.  The  third  subjected 
everything  to  fresh  examination,  and  added  whatever  had  been  left  un- 
observed by  the  second,  which  would  improve  the  narrative  of  the  first 
in  point  of  particularity  or  precision,  as  well  as  whatever  was  wanting  in 
both  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  investigations,  made  a  new  revision  of  all 
the  existing  narratives  respecting  Jesus.  Finally,  the  fourth  saw  the 
works  of  all  the  others,  and  gave  the  last  finish  to  their  accounts,  and, 
likewise,  by  supplying  what  had  all  along  been  omitted,  to  the  whole  his- 
tory. 

Thus  there  was  a  general  emulation  in  respect  to  accuracy,  minute- 
ness, and  fidelity  ;  we  perceive  no  consideration  for  each  other,  no  fear 
of  contradiction,  no  forbearance,  much  less  any  mutual  understanding. 
The  second  work,  in  fact,  is  a  critique  on  the  first,  the  third  onHhe  se- 
cond, and  the  fourth  on  all  the  preceding ,  and  if  either  writer  had  ven- 
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tured  to  say  what  was  not  true,  his  successor  would  have  made  it  a 
point  to  correct  it.  Now  where  can  there  be  found  a  history  which 
bears  such  indubitable  marks  of  pure  endeavor  after  truth,  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  impartial  exertions  and  many  successive  amendments  of 
emulous  individuals,  which  are  brought  to  view  in  our  investigations  re- 
specting these  Gospels  ? 

I  will  here  subjoin  a  fine  passage  from  John  Chrysostom.  It  is  from 
the  Preface  to  his  Homilies  on  Matthew.1 

7t  ovv  ;  ov*  rjgxtt  tig  ivuyyiktnxrig  ndvxa  ihtM  "Huxuptv  '  dkkd 
xtfir  xt'ooagfg  ol  ypdqovxtg  aloi,  /ii/rf  xaxd  xovg  uvxovg  xatgovg,  m^tt 
ip  rolg  avxolg  ronoig,  iitjxe  ovvfkdovxfe  xui  diukfydt'fxig  ukktjkotg' 
fit  a  diantp  dq>  ivog  oxoftuxog  nuvtu  q>Otyyovxait  /neyioxt]  trig  dkrj- 
Otiag  dnodftjzig  xovxo  yivtxai.  A'ul  fttjv  xoyvuvxiov  avvf'ftr),  qrjai ' 
nokkuyov  ydp  diaqtavovvxig  ih'yyovxat.  jfvro  piv  out/  xovxo  ptyio- 
xov  dtiypa  xfjg  dhjdfiag  iaxiv.  Eiydg  ndvxu  owtquavrjaav  itfx' 
uxgi&tiug,  xui  ftt'ygi  xaigov,  xul  fitypt  xonov,  xui  f*tyg*  'j /,/<«- 
rtn  auxdjvt  ovddg  dv  tnioxtvnt  xdiv  ty\)go)vy  oti  ftrt  ovvtkdovxtg 
dno  ovt  Ot]xt;g  xivog  dv&gwnivtig  tygayuv  untg  tyga\l>ut>'  ov  ydg 
*hcu  trig  dnkoxt]xog  xi}v  xoouvxiji/  ovftqow'av.  Nvfl  dt  xui  1}  doxovoa 
iv  ptxpolg  (hut,  diaqott/iu,  ndnrjg  dnukkdtxtt  avxovg  vnoipiag,  xui 
kctfingwg  vnig  xov  xgonov  xtuv  ypux^tdvxwv  dnokoytJxui.  Ki  dt  xi 
nf£i  xuiowv  17  xonoiv  diuqopwg  dnrjyyttkav,  xouxo  ovbiv  pkdntovot 
Tinv  (tgt]fit'vu)i>  xt]v  uktjOnav. 

So  far  Chrysostom ;  and  now  we  surrender  these  books  into  the 
hands  of  theologians,  whose  province  it  is  to  inquire  what  share  of  their 
composition  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  higher  than  human  power. 

§  64. 

We  must  recur  once  more  to  John's  Gospel,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
discover  the  place  of  its  composition  and  destination,  and  the  period  of 
its  publication.  From  indications  contained  in  the  work  itself,  it  would 
seem  that  our  author  had  foreigners  in  his  eye  in  composing  it.  He 
puts  himself  in  their  situation,  and  speaks  of  his  countrymen  as  of  a 
people  foreign  to  himself  and  to  his  readers.  The  Jews  said  ;  the  Jews 
did ;  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews  ;  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
always  01  '/ovduiot,  not  as  in  the  other  Gospels,  0  kaog,  oi  oykoi,  to 
nkrj&og.  Then,  too,  he  interprets  words  belonging  to  the  national 
tongue;  as  (I.  42),  r.nnaa  (19:  13).    So  common  a  word  as 

Messiah  must  be  explained  !  'which  is  Xgtoxog'  (1:  42).  He  does  not 
even  consider  the  word  Rabbi  as  intelligible  to  his  readers  (I:  39).  For 
the  same  reason,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  inform  them  respecting  the 
relation  existing  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  (4:  9) ;  of  the  fact 
that  the  Galileans  also  went  up  to  the  feast  (4:  45) ;  respecting  the  Jew- 
ish custom  of  purification  (2:  6),  and  their  mode  of  burying  the  dead 
(19:  40).  Those  for  whom  he  intended  his  Gospel  were,  therefore,  at 
least  most  of  them,  heathen;  and,  judging  from  the  language  of  the 
book,  most  probably  Greeks. 

1  The  author  has  given  a  translation  of  the  passage  into  Gorman,  for  which  I 
have  substituted  the  original  Greek. — Tr. 
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Nothing  is  of  more  avail  in  elucidation  of  the  circumstances  of  a  wri- 
ter than  his  letters,  if  any  such  chance  to  descend  to  posterity.  This 
advantage  we  actually  enjoy  in  the  present  case.  Let  us  therefore  ex- 
amine them,  to  see  if  they  afford  us  any  information  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  the  writer  or  concerning  bis  work. 

* 

§  65. 

FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 


This  epistle  has  so  visible  a  reference  to  John's  Gospel  that  I  cannot 
but  think  they  belong  together. 

Yet,  according  10  some  recent  observations  by  a  celebrated  writer,  the 
two  compositions  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  the  Epistle  bears  evident  marks  of  later  origin  than 
the  Gospel.  "The  Gospel,"  it  is  said,  "  is  written  with  manly  energy, 
and  the  Epistle  with  feebleness ;  the  Gospel  evinces  the  vigor  of  the 
prime  of  life,  and  the  Epistle  the  weakness  of  old  age ;  the  former  evin- 
ces the  order,  brevity,  and  precision  of  the  most  perfect  possession  of 
the  mental  powers,  and  the  latter  in  its  want  of  order,  repetitions,  and 
verbosity,  betrays  the  loss  of  memory  and  judgment,  and  consequently 
was  written  in  the  decline  of  life."1 

A  close  examination,  however,  will  not  confirm  these  positions. 
With  what  minuteness  does  John  present  our  Lord's  discourses,  as 
though  he  meant  that  not  a  single  word  of  them  should  escape 
him  !  Look,  for  example,  at  a  discourse  extending  through  four  entire 
chapters  ( 14— -18).  There  is  not  a  trace  here  of  the  bold  manner  of 
writing  of  a  historian  in  his  prime,  condensing  the  substance  of  long 
addresses  into  a  brief  synoptical  form.  With  what  anxious  exactness 
does  he  relate  how  certain  persons  interrupted  our  Lord  in  his  discour- 
ses ;  how  he  replied,  they  rejoined,  he  said,  etc.  (8:  12—59.  7:  24—71). 
Look  at  the  conversations  which  he  relates  (3:  1 — 22.  4:  4—42);  and 
observe  the  tone  of  his  narratives  of  what  Jesus  did ;  e.  g.  the  healing 
of  the  blind  man  (9:  1—41 ),  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (11:  1—46).  Does 
the  account  of  a  miracle  occur  in  Matthew,  Mark  or  Luke,  accompanied 
with  all  this  particularity ;  with  the  opinions,  language  and  conduct  of 
the  spectators  ? 

There  may  perhaps  be  a  few  exceptions ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  de- 
scription of  facts  or  representation  of  doctrines  in  concise  and  nervous 
language,  and  the  vigor  of  the  prime  of  life  which,  it  is  imagined,  are 
found  in  this  book,  are  not  characteristics  of  it.  Minute  particulari- 
ty and  familiar  narrative  belong  to  advanced  years;  and  we  can  say 
with  truth  that  the  style,  like  that  of  Isocrates  in  his  old  age,  though  of- 
ten prolix,  is  agreeable. 


J  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  in  da*  neue  Te.t.  II.  Bd.  2d  Part,  §  182.  p.  309. 
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As  there  have  been  errors  in  higher  criticism  in  regard  to  the  Gospel, 
so  hare  there  been,  likewise,  in  regard  to  the  Epistle.  But  before  pro^ 
ceeding,  let  us  give  a  faithful  account  of  its  contents. 

After  an  introduction,  which  for  the  present*|we  leave  unnoticed,  the 
course  of  thought  in  the  Epistle  is  as  follows.  God  is  light;  and  we 
roust  strive  after  this  light,  that  we  may  be  cleansed  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  He  who  imagines  himself  sinless  is  deceived  ;  he  who  acknowl- 
edges himself  a  sinner  may  expect  cleansing  and  reconciliation  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  sure  that  we  know  Jesus  Christ,  if  we  fulfil 
his  commandments;  in  this  way  the  love  of  God  is  shown  in  us, and 
we  unite  ourselves  to  Christ,  according  to  whose  example  and  precepts 
we  live.  Then  we  no  longer  walk  in  darkness,  but  in  the  light,  (through 
love  (—2:13).  * 

I  write  unto  you  all,  of  every  age  and  condition  ( — 2:  J  5).  Be  not  en- 
grossed by  the  love  of  the  world ;  for  the  world  passeth  away.  Im- 
portant things  are  now  taking  place.    Enemies  of  Christ  (the  Messiah) 

have  arisen  in  your  midst ;  on  which  account  I  have  written  to  you  (  2: 

21 ).  Their  heresy  is,  that  Jesus  is  not  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  but 
remain  ye  steadfast  in  the  doctrines  ye  have  received,  that  ye  may  con- 
tinue united  to  God  and  Christ,  and  may  gain  eternal  life.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you  to  preserve  you  from  error  and  to  lead  you  to  Jesus  (  2:  28). 

The  Father  hath  showed  us  love  through  him,  that  he  might  receive 
us  as  children,  and  save  us  by  the  cleansing  of  Christ's  blood.  He  who 
lives  in  sin  is  of  the  kingdom  of  the  wicked  one ;  through  love  we  be- 
long to  God ;  through  the  want  of  it  to  the  wicked  one.  After  having 
passed  from  death  to  life,  we,  for  love  of  whom  Jesus  gave  his  life,  ought 
to  love  one  another  (—3:  19). 

We  have  assured  confidence  in  God,  and  we  shall  be  heard  by  him 
because  we  are  obedient  to  his  precepts,  which  are  love  and  faith  in 
Christ.    Believe  not  every  doctrine ;  they  who  acknowledge  not  that 
Jesus  is  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  are  in  error,  and  are  of  the  world 
and  it  is  not  fit  that  we  should  be  like  them  (—4:  7). 

Let  us  love  one  another,  because  God  loved  us  and  gave  his  Son  for 
us,  that  we  being  reconciled  might  be  united  to  God  by  love.  This  Son 
was  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Through  faith  in  him 
and  through  love,  wc  become  united  with  God  and  with  him,  and  gain 
a  confidence  without  fear.  The  love  of  God  to  us  should  be  our  exam- 
pie  in  our  love  to  our  fellow-men  ( — 5:). 

In  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  in  loving  him  and  keeping  his 
commandments,  we  are  exalted  above  the  world  and  its  errors,  since  the 
world,  in  spite  of  all  evidence,  refuses  to  acknowledge  Jesus  and  for- 
feits eternal  life  ( — 5:  14). 

The  consequence  of  our  confidence  in  God  is  that  he  hears  us ;  when, 
therefore,  we  see  a  sinful  brother,  whose  sin  is  not  unto  death,  we  should 
pray  for  him.  He  that  is  burn  of  God  sinneth  not ;  it  is  only  the  world 
that  lieth  in  wickedness.  We  have  attained  to  exalted  knowledge,  and 
are  united  to  God  through  Christ. 

It  will  be  seen  by  every  one  from  this  outline,  that  the  author,  after  a 
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few  introductory  sentences,  treats  of  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  high  importance  of  the  law  of  love; 
two  subjects  of  very  different  nature.  We  roust  have  this  fact  in  view 
in  our  judgment  respecting  the  regularity  and  keeping  of  the  work,  so 
that  we  may  not  require  of  it  a  unity  which  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect. It  would  indeed  be  wrong,  in  a  didactic  work  written  without  re- 
ference to  particular  circumstances,  to  discuss  two  subjects  so  foreign  to 
each  other  as  these ;  but  not  so  in  regard  to  an  Epistle,  the  tenor  of  which 
was  prescribed  by  the  requisitions  made  by  time  and  place  upon  a  man 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  as  a  teacher. 

According  to  common  custom  the  composition  should  have  been  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  and  one  subject  alone  should  have  been  treated 
in  each  ;  but  the  author  followed  his  own  peculiar  method,  and  conduct- 
ed his  two  subjects  side  by  side  throughout  his  work,  so  as  to  interweave 
them  with  each  other,  like  two  branches  from  different  stocks,  return- 
ing to  each  alternately,  till  he  unites  them  together  in  his  conclusion. 

On  account  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  he  was  obliged  to  recur  fre- 
quently to  each  of  the  two  subjects,  and,  as  one  may  say  if  he  chooses, 
to  repeat  what  he  had  already  stated,  though  this  was  done  knowingly 
and  purposely.  Nor  are  there,  in  fact,  any  mere  repetitions ;  but  he 
turns  his  subjects  so  as  to  present  them  in  various  aspects,  shows  them 
in  different  relations,  enforces  them  on  different  grounds.  He  most 
frequently  inculcates  uj>on  his  readers,  that  love  and  faith  in  Christ 
conduct  to  union  with  him  and  the  Father,  the  highest  object  of  faith 
and  virtue,  while  the  opposite  leads  men  away  from  that  object.1 

By  losing  sight  of  the  mode  in  which  the  two  subjects  are  discussed 
alternately  throughout  the  whole  composition,  we  shall  become  unable 
to  perceive  anything  but  a  confused  jumble,  without  plan  or  connexion. 
This,  however,  can  be  only  through  our  own  fault ;  for  the  author, 
though  he  does  not  follow  the  common  mode  of  discussing  subjects, 
really  pursues  one  more  intricate. 

If  then,  as  is  just,  we  consent  to  subtract  something  from  the  confu- 
sion and  forgetfulness  which  has  bnen  ascribed  to  the  Epistle,  and 
something  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  power  of  nervous  description 
and  the  marks  of  vigorous  manhood  visible  in  the  Gospel,  these  two  com- 
positions will  approach  a  level  with  each  other,  and  may  both  have  beoD 
composed  in  an  advanced,  though  still  far  from  imbecile,  period  of  life. 

$  67. 

It  is  as  plain  as  anything  can  be,  that  one  absorbing  topic  of  the  Epis- 
tle is  the  doctrine,  the  proof  of  which  was  John's  especial  object  in  com- 
posing his  Gospel,  viz.  that  Jtsus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  It  is 
no  less  certain  that  the  Epistle  exhibits  numerous  allusions  to  the  Gos- 
pel, and  repetitions  of  words  and  expressions  contained  in  it".    It  was 

1  The  prevalent  philosophy  of  tlie  period  boasted  that  it*  design  waa  to  effect 
a  union  of  man's  nature  with  that  of  higher  beings.  This  union  was  to  be  ef- 
fected by  strange  meant,  it  is  true.  (Introd.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  §  131  below). 
John  aims  at  this  point  in  a  different  way  *,  and  for  this  purpose  makes  use  of  the 
paaeagps  in  the  Gospel  respecting  being  one,  *V  that,  with  God  and  Christ, 
ulviw  tvrtf  n9xql--idvuv  &  t/uoi  (14:  20. 15:  4,  7. 17: 21 repeating  thorn  in  this 
Epistle  (2:  24-28.  3:  6,  9,  24.  4:  12—16). 
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probably  intended  to  accompany  tbe  latter,  and  to  aid  the  impression 
made  by  it. 

This  constant  reference  of  the  Epistle  is  evident  in  the  doctrines  it 
presents,  as,  likewise,  in  the  moral  precept  respecting  love,  concerning 
which  all  that  is  said  in  it  is,  in  substance,  taken  from  tbe  Gospel.  Jesus, 
in  enjoining  the  law  of  love  as  evidence  of  Christian  conduct  and  disciple- 
ship,  called  it  the  new  commandment,  ivtoXrjv  xatpijp  (13:  34.  15:  12). 
John;  in  making  a  transition  to  this  commandment  in  the  Epistle  (2: 7 
— 11),  makes  use  of  the  same  words  to  introduce  it,  ovx  irtoXriv  xatvtjv 
ypdym  vplp  ;  for,  he  adds,  it  is  already  an  old  commandment,  which  ye 
had  in  the  beginning  of  your  christian  course. 

This  love,  he  further  says,  is  shown  by  observing  all  the  command- 
ments (5: 3.  3:  2,  24.  2:  34).  The  passages  designated  are  but  repeti- 
tions of  our  Saviour's  language  in  the  Gospel  in  regard  to  this  com- 
mandmeut  of  lore  (14:  15,  21.  15:  9,  10). 

He  who  does  not  keep  these  commandments  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  prince  of  darkness,  who  was  a  sinner  from  the  beginning  (3:  8 
— 12).    We  find  the  same  contrast  in  the  Gospel  likewise  (8:  44). 

Tbe  highest  proof  of  -God's  love  towards  us  (which  love  should  be 
our  example),  consists  in  his  having  given  his  own  Son  for  us  (4:  9, 10). 
These  are  the  words  of  Jesus  as  represented  in  the  Gospel  (3:  16). 

The  highest  evidence  of  the  love  of  Jesus  towards  us  is,  that  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  us  (3: 16):  "  Greater  love,"  says  Jesus  in  the  Gospel 
(15:  13),  "  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends." 

We  here  see  that  the  transition,  explanation,  contrast  and  arguments, 
constituting  the  substance  of  what  is  said  on  the  subject,  are  derived 
from  the  Gospel ;  not  to  mention  individual  expressions  and  allusions, 
which  it  is  the  commentator's  province,  and  not  ours,  to  point  out 

§  68. 

In  the  essential  parts  of  this  Epistle,  and  in  things  of  minor  importance, 
we  everywhere  see  clearly  a  designed  reference  to  the  Gospel.  Now 
what  kind  of  reference  was  intended  by  the  writer? 

This  he  has  plainly  indicated  at  the  outset  of  his  Epistle:  "  That 
which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled, 
of  the  word  of  life  ( for  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it 
and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  eternal  life,  which  was 
with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us  J ;  that  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with 
us :  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Je- 
sus Christ.    And  these  things  write  we  unto  you  .... 

The  principles  of  moral  conduct  which  he  inculcates  in  the  Epistle 
could  neither  have  been  seen  by  him  nor  handled  with  his  hands ;  the 
doctrine,  moreover,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  he  may  indeed  have  heard 
from  our  Lord's  mouth,  but  he  could  never  have  handled  it.1 

-  — — — —  -■        ■  1  ■  ~   ■  ■--  —  ■  T 1     T  *       13      ■  •  -  —     j         1 ' 

1  In  regard  to  the  supposition  that  the  author  had  reference  to  the  Docet®, 
I  have  expressed  my  opinion  before,  when  treating  of  the  Gospels  (Note  2  to  , 
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Further,  he  seems  particularly  anxious  to  have  his  readers  understand 
that  he  writes  something  to  them,  and  that  he  has  already  written  it ;  and 
this  at  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle.  1:  4,  xal  tavta  ygaqojitv 
vfiiv.  2:  12,  ygaqot  vfj.7v,  xixviu.  \3,yoaqto  vftir,  nottt'gtv — ygaqai 
VfthjVtaviaxoi — yguqw  vftiv,  natdia.  14,  tygatya  yitiv,  vaxt'gte — *- 
yoatya  vtttv,  vfavloxot.  2:  21,  tygaya  v/tiv.  26,  zavxu  tyguya  .... 
Who  would  aver  five  times,  at  the  very  outset  of  an  Epistle,  that  he  was 
writing,  and  four  times  that  he  had  written,  what  he  was  only  going  to 
write?  Had  this  happened  once  or  twice  only,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Epistle,  as  e.  g.  in  5:  13,  where  he  declares  once  more  :  xuuxa  tygaya, 
it  might  pass  as  nothing  extraordinary  ;  but  as  the  case  actually  is,  it  in 
inexplicable,  except  on  the  supposition  that  these  declarations  do  not  re- 
fer to  the  Epistle  itself,  but  to  something  else. 

He  writes  .what  be  has  heard,  seen,  etc  The  things  which  John 
had  not  only  heard,  but  seen  with  his  eyes  and  handled  with  his  bands, 
must  have  been  things  which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses 
mentioned  ;  i.  e.  events  and  incidents,  for  which  he  presents  himself  as 
voucher,  xal  ftagrvgovfttv.  Now  what  things  can  be  meant  but  those  to 
which  he  testifies  in  his  Gospel  ?  Had  we  our  election  among  several 
historical  accounts,  should  we  not  naturally  select  that  to  which  the 
Epistle  bears  perpetual  reference  ? 

But  John  does  not  let  the  matter  rest  even  here ;  he,  as  it  were,  gives 
the  title  of  the  book.  Respecting  that  which  was  from  the  beginning — 
the  word — we  inform  you  :  o*  tjv  an  ugx*li — "'C'  Xoyov — anay- 
yikXofjiv  Vftlv.  This  is  exactly  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel :  In  the 
beginning  was  the  word.  He  then  adds  in  the  Epistle,  of  the  word  of 
life — which  was  with  the  Father  and  was  manifested  unto  us :  mgl  tuv 
Xoyov  xijg  fewtje — rjxtg  t}v  npog  xo»  ixaxtga,  etc.  So  at  the  outset  of 
the  Gospel :  The  word  was  life,  he  was  with  the  Father,  and  we  saw  his 
glory.  The  manner  in  which  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  cite  a 
work  was  by  designating  the  words  with  which  it  began.1 

It  was  concerning  this,  therefore,  that  he  declared,  testified,  wrote, 
and  had  written,  anayyiXXouiv,  uagxvgovfjtv,  ygaqofit*,  and  tygdxpa*- 
utp  (i.  e.  when  he  composed  his  Epistle).  He  expresses  himself  at  one 
time  in  the  present  tense,  ygaqxo  vpi*,  as  we  do  of  a  composition  which 
we  send  with  another  letter — I  treat  of  this  subject  in  it,  or  write  re- 
specting this.  At  others  he  expresses  himself  in  the  past  tense  (2: 14. 
2:  21,  26.  5:  13),  tygaya  vftlp,  because  it  was  in  reality  a  thing  already 
done. 

If  now  he  refers  to  something  already  written,  and  in  fact  to  his  book 
on  the  Logos,  it  is  clear  what  was  the  object  of  his  solemn,  thrice-repeat- 
ed asseveration  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle,  that  he  declares  what 
he  had  seen,  heard,  and  handled:  o  axtjxouutr,  b  totgaxafiip,  o 
aaftf&a,  xal  at  %tigt§  rjuojp  tqtijXaqtjOap — xai  tcapaxaftir  xal  ftag- 
Tvgovftep — o*  ttogaxautv  xal  axrjxoafAfp,  anayyi'XXouep,  x.  r.  X.  He 
avers  his  knowledge  of  those  facts  concerning  which  be  had  satisfied 
himself  by  all  the  organs  of  perception,  and  his  fidelity  and  accuracy  in 

1  The  Jews  cited  thus:  n^wna ,  fiitofc  "^«»  ^J5*!*  So  a,«°  with  the 
Greeks,  when  they  desired  to  be  accurate,  tiionys.  Hal  ic.  in  Dinarcho.  Jyfuioiot 
Xiyoi  yvijotot  »Mti  tfiei'Sfrriyparpoi.  Dio*.  Laert.  in  Pherec.  L.  I.  c.  6.  and  11.  in 
Arehyt.  L.  VIII.  c.  5.  §  5.  in  Philolao  L.  VIII.  c.  7.  *  4,  etc. 
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describing  and  communicating  them  ;  in  other  words  his  complete  his- 
toric credibility  as  to  the  contents  of  his  Gospel.1  The  topic  is,  the  ua- 
thority  which  he  claims  as  a  historian,  to  confirm  which  he  intends  to 
remind  his  readers  of  his  personal  connexion  with  the  occurrences  and 
of  the  weight  of  his  testimony. 

The  repeated  expressions:  I  write,  and  I  have  written,  which  follow 
won  after  his  asseveration  of  his  historical  fidelity,  now  stand  in  their  true 
light.  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  fathers, young  men,  etc.  What 
is  this  language  but  a  dedication  of  his  work  on  the  Logos  to  every  age 
and  condition,  to  the  whole  church,  to  which  he  commits  and  commends 
it  ?  The  expressions  now  cease  to  be  idle  and  out  of  place.  This 
dedication,  likewise,  contains  evident  allusions  to  the  Gospel.  "  I  have 
written  unto  you,  fathers,  because  ye  have  known  him  that  is  from  the 
beginning  (iywuxuxi  to »  anaoyijg).  I  have  written  unto  you,  young 
men,  because  ye  are  strong  and  the  word  of  God  abideth  in  you"  (xat 
o  Xoyoi  tov  dto~i  t¥  Vfuv  fit'vti).  "  I  have  not  written  unto  you  be- 
cause ye  know  not  the  truth,  but  because  ye  know  it"  .  .  .  that  what 
ye  have  heard  may  abide  with  you  ^2:  21,  25).  I  have  written  unto 
you  on  account  of  those  who  would  lead  you  into  error  (2:  26).  There 
are  probably  few  philological  difficulties  so  simply  and  so  amply  ex- 
plained. 

In  support  of  my  position,  however,  I  must  say  something  respecting 
a  requisition  made  of  me  by  Bert  hold  t.  He  calls  upon  me  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  if  the  Epistle  had  been  sent  as  a  supplement  or  accompani- 
ment to  the  Gospel,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  in  the  copies 
taken  of  them,  both  would  have  been  written  together ;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Epistle  would  have  had  its  place  in  our  canon  after  the  Gos- 
pel of  John.9  This  requisition  serves  only  to  embarrass,  not  by  any 
means  to  refute,  my  position.  It  must  be  known  to  this  learned  man 
that  the  division  and  arrangement  of  the  books  have  been  regulated  by 
different  principles  at  different  periods;  and  that  the  early  method  came 
in  time  to  be  disused  and  forgotten.  I  will  not  repeat  things  so  well 
known,  but  will  instead  state  a  few  facts  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 
In  early  times,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  proper  place,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was,  in  the  Alexandrian  cburcb,  placed  next  after  that  to  the 
Galatians,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  even  next  after  the  2d  to  the  Corinthians. 
These  peculiarities  of  early  antiquity,  however,  are  seldom  met  with, 
and  only  in  the  oldest  Mss.  Thus  I  should  be  completely  justified  in 
maintaining  my  position,  even  if  I  could  not  prove  such  an  early  arrange- 
ment of  the  books.  But  I  am  prepared  to  give  the  objector  entire  sat- 
isfaction on  this  point.  The  awkwardness  of  the  copyist  who  wrote 
the  Cambridge  Codex  has  provided  us  with  the  requisite  evidence  of 
what  was  the  ancient  custom.  On  the  first  page  of  the  leaf,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  begin  (p.  657),  he  wrote, 

■  ■  ■ 

1  The  anonymous  writer  in  Muratori  (whether  Cains  the  Presbyter  or  some 
one  else  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century),  perceived  that  this  was  the  case  : 
'•  Quid  ergo  mirum,  si  Joannes  tarn  singula  etiam  in  Epistolis  proferatr  dieena 
de  semetipso  :  qua?  vidimus  oculis  nostris  et  auribus,  ot  menus  nostra?  palpave- 
rnnt,  hasc  acripsimus.  Sic  enim  non  solum  vieorem,  sad  andi torero,  sed  et 
stripUtrem  omnium  memorabiliom  Domini  .  .  .  .  ae  profitetur." 

2  Bertholdt,  Hiat  krit.  E.nleit.  VI.  Th.  §  702.  p.  3IP7  aeq 
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probably  without  knowing  what  he  was  about,  the  Latin  column  of  the 
last  verse  of  the  3d  Epistle  of  John,  and  then  subjoined  : 

Epistulae  Johannis  III 

explicit 

incipit 
Actus  Apostolorurn. 

It  is  clear  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  copyist  had  an  ancient 
Ms.  before  him,  in  which  John's  Epistles  immediately  preceded  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles. 

§  09. 

It  would  be  instructive  and  desirable  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
Gospel,  could  we  determine  to  whom  the  Epistle,  which  was  designed 
to  accompany  the  former,  was  directed.  But  it  contains  no  inscription 
to  any  one  of  the  churches,  and  no  salutation  at  the  beginning,  such  as 
Paul  and  other  writers  prefixed  to  their  letters.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  investigate  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us  respecting  the  Gos- 
pel, in  order  to  discover  from  them  the  destination  of  the  Epistle,  we 
shall  6nd  their  evidence  dissimilar  both  in  purport  and  in  value.  It  is 
a  question,  in  fact,  where  John  wrote  his  Gospel. 

Some  accounts  say  at  Patmos,  others  at  Ephesus.  Theophylact,  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Commentaries  on  John,  Hyppolytus  the  younger  (as 
he  is  called),  in  his  work  on  the  twelve  apostles,  together  with  other 
writers,  declare  in  favor  of  Patmos.  To  these  are  to  be  added  numer- 
ous subscriptions  to  Msa.,  which,  however,  are  but  dubious  authorities.1 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Syriac  version  and  to  the  Arabic  one  of  Er- 
penius,  testify  in  favor  of  Ephesus.  With  these  the  testimony  of  an 
eminent  father,  Irensus,  nearly  coincides ;  for,  though  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly assign  the  composition  of  the  work  to  this  place,  he  does  its  pub- 
lication, stating  it  to  have  occurred  during  John's  residence  at  Ephe- 
sus.2 

The  account  of  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  generally  appended  to  the 
works  of  Athanasius,  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  Gospel  of  John,  he 
says,  was  composed  by  St.  John,  the  apostle  and  beloved  disciple,  while 
living  in  banishment  on  the  isle  of  Patmos,  and  was  published  at  Ephe- 
sus by  Gaius,  the  friend  and  host  of  the  apostles,  of  whom  Paul  writes  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  Gaius,  mine  host,  saluteth  you? 

Nearly  the  same  is  stated  by  Dorotheus  of  Tyre,  a  collector  who  gath- 
ered things  together  from  every  quarter  without  judgment.4  From 

i  Wetetein,  N.  T.  T.  I.  p.  831.  Matthei,  N.  T.  P.  IV.  p.  356.' Birch,  N.  T.  P.  f 
p.  676.    Biornttahl's  Letters.  Vol.  VI.  Pnrt  I.  p.  160. 

9  Inn.  Adv.  Her.  L.  III.  c.  1. 

3  To  Of  xaxd  'fwdtvr/v  tvayylJuov  vmjyoQevfrr]  re  vit'avxov  xov  dyiov  Iatdr— 
ww  xov  inouroXov  xcd  rjyaatiftUvov,  orroc  tfcopioxov  iv  Ildxptp  xjj  rt/oy.  Kai 
t^tS6&Tj  tv'Efptoy  Std  raiov  xov  dyaanjxov  *td  £tvo96%ov  tujv  a7roaxo%ovf  nt^i 
ov  xai  Ilavloe  'Pwpctioie  yodywv  \<ftp\,  dond^txou  tftat  x.  t.  X.  A  than.  Opp.  T. 
II.  p.  155.  Venet. 

«  Max.  Biblioth.  Patr.  T.  III.  p.  421.  Lugd.  1677.  The  Greek  text  of  this 
paasaae  may  be  found  in  Rob.  Stephens'  N.  Teat.  1550  Fol.  before  the  Gospel 
of  John. 
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whatever  source  (now  lost  to  us)  this  account  may  have  been  derived, 
it  merits  attention  for  its  circumstantiality,  and  also  because  its  inter- 
mediate character  in  a  manner  reconciles  the  two  former  statements. 

Let  us  then  subject  it  to  a  closer  scrutiny.  In  investigating  the  fact9 
on  which  it  rests,  we  find  in  the  first  place,  that  the  tradition  of  John's 
residence  at  Ephesus  is  sustained  by  valid  evidence.1  The  other  fact, 
his  banishment  to  Patmos,  is  avouched  by  himself  (Rev.  I:  9).  But, 
it  is  said,  the  representation  is  made  in  a  poetical  work/2  This  is 
an  unfounded  objection,  the  force  of  which  we  shall  consider  hereafter, 
in  our  introduction  to  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
fact  is  not  at  all  invalidated  by  the  objection. 

These  two  facts  imply  circumstances  of  importance,  which  may  be 
evolved  from  them  by  analysis.  For  in  inquiring  whether. John  really 
composed  his  work  at  the  period  of  his  banishment,  and  hence  at  Patmos, 
we  .-hall  readily  see  that  while  at  Ephesus,  occupied  by  the  care  of  a  nu- 
merous society,  and  with  the  superintendence  of  the  churches  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  vicinity,  he  must  have  been  less  able  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  labors  of  composition,  than  during  his  inactive  banishment  to 
a  dull  rock.  While  this  lasted,  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  circle  of 
his  occupations,  he  could  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  a 
teacher  only  by  his  writings.  Add  to  this,  that  in  his  absence,  heretics 
had  an  open  field  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects,  and  that  he 
could  counteract  their  influence  only  by  a  written  refutation  ;  for  a  polem- 
ical or  apologetical  intention  on  his  part,  even  as  respects  his  Gospel,  is 
asserted  by  the  ancients,  and  denied  by  few  in  modern  times. 

But,  supposing  John  to  have  written  his  Gospel  during  his  banish- 
ment, an  uninhabited  island  was  certainly  no  place  to  publish  it.  It 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  published  in  a  considerable  community, 
in  which  the  work  would  come  immediately  to  the  knowledge  of  a  great 
many  persons,  and  be  put  in  circulation  by* means  of  transcripts.  Now 
the  only  means  of  effecting  this  object  was  to  send  the  work  to  the  con- 
tinent, to  one  of  the  cities  which  contained  well-known  Christian 
churches,  and  in  which  the  author  had  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
would  undertake  to  promote  its  circulation. 

In  casting  his  eyes  from  Patmos  upon  the  cities  suited  to  his  purpose, 
Ephesus  must  first  have  attracted  his  attention  ;  the  capital  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, the  parent-source  of  Christianity  to  the  neighboring  cities  (Acts  19: 
10),  whose  church  had  been  founded  by  Paul,  and  watched  over,  fos- 
tered, and  enlarged  by  John  himself.  Thus  the  selection  was  not  at  all 
difficult ;  or  rather  every  consideration  combined  to  fix  it  upon  Ephe- 
sus. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  comprised  in  the  two  facts  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  account  left  us  by  the  author  of  the  Synopsis.  These 
circumstances  derive  support  from  their  internal  consistency.  We  can 
see,  moreover,  by  their  light,  that  the  passage  under  consideration  ac- 
cords so  well  with  the  circumstances  of  John's  later  life,  that  it  may 


1  Suskind  and  Flatt,  Magazin  fur  christl.  Dogmatik  and  Moral.  9th  St.  p.  57 
■eq.  on  the  treatise  entitled :  "  Der  Evangelist  Johannes  und  seine  Aualeger 
▼or  dem  iungsion  Gericht." 

8  Eichhorn,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  §  157.  p.  122. 
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claim  to  be  regarded  as  veracious  tradition.  I  shall  be  able  to  confirm 
it  still  further,  I  hope,  in  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  the  publication 
of  the  Gospel  by  Gaius. 

$  70. 

If,  then,  John  despatched  his  work  to  the  main  land,  it  was  necessary 
that  be  should  send  an  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Epheaus,  for  the  purpose 
of  commending  and  dedicating  it  to  them.  The  other  Evangelists, 
who  published  their  works  in  their  own  places  of  residence,  could  pre- 
sent them  to  their  fellow-Christians  personally  and  orally,  and  conse- 
quently could  dispense  with  a  written  accompaniment. 

Thus  an  Epistle  was  absolutely  requisite ;  and,  as  we  hare  fully  shown, 
the  first  Epistle  of  John  is  inseparable  from  his  Gospel.  Its  purport  is 
that  of  an  accompaniment  and  dedication  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  there- 
fore sent  with  the  latter  to  Ephesus. 

The  following  observation,  will  especially  confirm  this  supposition. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  John  distinctly  designates  the  characteristic  faults 
and  virtues  of  each  of  the  churches  in  his  immediate  vicinity  and  un- 
der his  superintendence.  The  church  at  Ephesus  is  there  character- 
ized by  the  following  traits.  There  were  in  its  midst  persons  who  as- 
sumed ministerial  and  even  apostolic  authority,  but  were  impostors, 
yuvdiig.  In  particular,  however,  he  reproaches  it  severely  with  having 
lost  its  first  love,  rijif  ayanijv  aov  ttjvnfjoit^paq^xag  (Rev.  2:  4).1 

There  were  deceivers  and  false  teachers  in  other  churches.  Decreas- 
ing love,  however,  was  a  peculiar  trait,  and  a  charge  made  by  the  Apos- 
tle against  no  other  church. 

He  judged  that  the  want  of  love  was  the  characteristic  fault  of  the 
Ephesians.  Now  the  Epistle  is  filled  from  beginning  to  end  with  ex- 
hortations to  love,  statements  of  its  importance,  and  reproof  of  such 
as  were  chargeable  with  the  want  of  it  (1  John  2:  5,  9, 10,  11,  15.  3:  1, 
11, 12,  14—18,  2a  4:  7—10,  12,  16-21.  5:  1-3).  Must  we  not 
then  admit,  comparing  the  Apostle's  opinion  of  the  Ephesians  with  this 
Epistle,  that  its  peculiar  purport  suits  no  other  church  so  well  as 
theirs  r 

1  Tertullian  remarks  this  characteristic  reproach  in  his  work,  De  poenitentiA. 
"  Evolve,  que  Spiritus  eccleaiis  dicat;  desertam  dilectionem  Epheaiia  imputat; 
•tuprum  el  idolothyta  Thyatirenis,"  rel. 

1  Augustine  and  some  of  the  Latin  fathers  term  this  Epistle  ad  Parthos,  which 
circumstance  we  explain  aa  follows.  The  second  Epistle  to  John  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  ancients  Epistola  ad  virgines,  and  consequently  in  Greek  irpotf 
Txaytiivovs.  Thus  Clement  in  his  Adumbrations.  "  Secunda  Joannis  Epistola, 
qua?  ad  virgines  scripla  est,  simplicissima  est"  (Tom.  II.  Opp.  Clem.  Alex.  p. 
10, 11.  Edit.  Venet).  There  are  some  Greek  Mas.  in  which  the  second  Epistle  is 
subscribed  jrpoV  ndo&ove ;  whence  Whistoo  s  conjecture  (in  his  "  Commentary 
on  the  three  Catholtck  Epistles  of  St.  John.  London,  1719."  p.  6)  that  Hup&ovs 
was  formed  by  abbreviation  from  na^ivovs,  receives  confirmation.  Tina  sub- 
scription to  the  second  Epistle  appears  also  in  somo  Mss.  as  its  superscription. 
There  is  such  a  Ms.  for  example,  in  the  Medicean  library  (Cod.  Act.  et  Epp. 
Cnth.  Plot.  IV.  n.  32),  as  we  are  told  by  Lamy  (De  erudit.  a  post.  P.  II.  c.  17. 
p.  796),  "  Epistola  autem  JI.  Johannie,"  says  he,  "  inscribitur  wpoV  IldoJhvf." 
Such  a  Ms.,  too,  is  described  by  Mill  (Prole?,  n.  1463).  "  lbi  Epistnlm  secunda? 
Joannis  prefix  aa  est  Utalus,  *Iodwov  fatovokj  fi.  note  Jld^dove.  (This  is  one  of 
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§  71. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE. 


This  is  directed  to  a  female  who  isnot  named,  but  merely  designated 
by  the  honorable  appellation  ixktxtr}  xvyia.1  The  two  topics  treated 
of  in  the  first  Epistle,  form,  likewise,  the  subject  of  this  smaller  letter. 

John  alludes  again  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  ivxoX^v  xui»r]v  x.  r.  X't 
as  in  I  Ep.  2:  7,  and  enjoios  love,  which  is  to  manifest  itself  in  obser- 
vance of  the  commandments  of  God.  He  then  warns  her  against  false 
teachers,  who  deny-  that  Jesus  has  come  into  the  world  as  Christ  or 
Messiah,  and  interdicts  intercourse  with  them.  In  conclusion,  he  ex- 
presses a  hope  of  soon  seeing  her,  and  complains  of  his  want  of  materi- 
als for  writing. 

The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  a  short  com  pen  d  of  the  first ;  or  it  is  the 
first  on  a  smaller  scale.  Even  the  phraseology  is  the  same.  His  mind 
is  yet  full  of  his  previous  letter ;  which  shows  that  the  two  were  not  far 
apart  in  point  of  time.  The  lady  appears  before  his  mind,  as  in  the 
midst  of  the  same  circumstances  and  dangers  as  the  church  whose  in- 
struction and  admonition  had  just  occupied  his  attention.  Hence  her 
residence  was  probably  at  Ephesus. 

As  to  the  author,  he  certainly  was  not  dwelling  in  either  of  the  Ioni- 
an or  Asiatic  cities  ;  where  no  want  of  writing-materials  can  be  supposed 
to  have  existed.    He  was  still  in  his  place  of  exile. 

The  remaining  circumstances  alluded  to  were  probably  as  follows. 
The  sons  of  the  txkfxrtj  xvgia  had  been  on  a  visit  to  John  (2  Ep.  4). 
The  sister  of  this  matron  was  desirous  of  showing  similar  respect  and 
sympathy  for  the  apostle's  lot,  and  sent  her  sons,  likewise,  to  visit  him. 
While  the  latter  were  with  the  apostle,  he  had  opportunity  to  despatch 
the  two  Epistles  and  the  Gospel  to  the  continent  (v.  13). 


the  Huntingdon  Mm.,  in  Wetatein  Acta  n.  30).  Now  as  this  inscription  to  a  bar- 
barous  people  was  not  very  well  suited  to  an  Epistle  directed  to  a  Greek  lady, 
the  inscription  to  tho  second  Epistle  was  turned  into  a  subscription  to  the  first, 
whence  it  happens  that  the  Latin  fathers  call  it  epistola  ad  Parthos.  From  an 
incorrect  division  of  the  words,  probably,  arose  the  reading  jr(j© — orrapxhit ;  and 
then  by  correction,  node  <md^Oov(.  The  superscription  ad  Spartos,  is  prefixed 
to  the  first  Epistle  of  John  in  a  Latin  Bible  from  the  library  at  Geneva,  which 
one  of  the  bishops  of  that  city,  in  the  11th  century,  presented  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter. 

1  Critics  are  not  agreed  whether  this  female  wns  named  Eclecta,  or  XVp/a,  or 
whether  we  should  translnte  electa  domina,  as  Jerome  does.  (Catal.  Script.  Eccl. 
v.  Johannes).  She  cannot  have  been  named  Eclecta  ;  for  in  that  esse  she  must 
have  had  the  same  name  as  her  sister  (2  Ep.  v.  15).  In  regard  to  Bengel  s  ob« 
servation  in  his  Gnomon  :  "  Neque  dubitare  quisquam  potest,  nisi  qui  stilum 
veterem  ignorat,  aut  non  reenrdatur  appellativum  xv^t'a,  domina,  extra  relatio- 
nem  ad  servos,  eo  tempore  vix  reginas  sine  invidift  dan  poterat,"  we  observe  that 
Epictetus  declares  the  contrary  :  cuyvvcuxte  ev&vs  otto  xtood^tov  xal  Stxa  hwv 
vvo  xwv  dvd(>vjv  xvffiat  naXovvreu  (Enchir.  c  62).] 
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5  72. 

THE  THIRD  EPISTLE. 


This  is  written  to  Gaius.  The  author,  as  in  the  preceding  Epistle, 
consoles  himself  with  the  hope  of  soon  coming  himself  (v.  14).  He 
still  suffers  the  same  want  of  writing-materials  \r.  13).  Consequently 
he  was  still  in  the  same  wretched  abode  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  expres- 
sion of  his  hopes,  the  time  was  nearly  the  same  as  when  the  preceding 
letter  was  written. 

The  residence  of  Gaius  is  determined  by  the  following  circumstan- 
ces. The  most  general  is,  what  is  said  of  the  danger  of  his  being  led 
away  from  the  faith  (v.  3,  4).  A  more  definite  circumstance  is,  that 
John  had  sometimes  despatched  messengers  thither  and  received  ac- 
counts from  thence  (v.  5 — 8) ;  and  likewise  that  he  regards  his  testimo- 
ny as  so  well  known  and  fully  acknowledged  in  the  community,  that  he 
could  appeal  to  their  judgment  respecting  its  correctness  (v.  12),  oidatt 
on  »J  ttuyrrgta  i}uwv  uhjOtji  tati ;  and,  finally,  that  he  had  several  inti- 
mate friends  in  its  midst  (v.  14).  All  this  shows  the  place  to  have  been 
a  considerable  one,  where  the  apostle  had  resided  for  a  long  time,  and,  as 
the  time  was  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  we  are  referred  particularly 
to  Ephesus. 

He  had  not  long  before  written  to  the  church  of  which  Gaius  was  a 
member,  tyoawu  rij  txxXriaitf  (v.  9).  This  must  allude  to  his  1st  Epis- 
tle, for  we  have  no  knowledge  of  another  to  any  church ;  and  hence 
Ephesus  was  certainly  the  destination  of  the  third  Epistle  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Gaius. 

The  rest  is  now  easily  explained.  John  had  sent  thither  his  first 
Epistle,  i.  e.  the  accompaniment  of  the  Gospel,  together  with  the  Gospel 
itself.  But  the  enemies  of  John,  with  Diotrephes  at  their  head,  rejected 
the  message  and  messengers  of  John,  and  even  forbade  others  to  receive 
them  (v.  9,  10).  Gaius  was  not  influenced  by  this  circumstance,  but 
practised  Christian  hospitality  and  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  apostle 
(v.  6.  7,  8). 

Who,  now,  was  better  fifted  to  make  known  John's  Gospel  among  his 
fellow-Christians,  and  to  publish  it  at  Ephesus,  if  it  were  to  be  thus  pub- 
lished, than  Gaius  ?  It  is  to  him  that  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  has  as- 
cribed this  honor :  xal  thdoOrj  i»  'A'qt'oat  dta  Fulov.  With  this  state* 
ment  all  parts  of  the  Epistle,  not  only  are  perfectly  consistent  (it  is  not  so 
with  unfounded  accounts,  for  in  their  case  the  contrary  rather  is  evident), 
but  so  accord  that  they  mutually  explain  and  confirm  each  other.  And 
supposing  that  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis,  or  his  authority,  did  add  to  the 
tradition  a  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Gaius  of  whom  Paul  speaks  (Rom. 
16:  23),  the  general  credit  of  the  account  is  not  shaken.  In  fact  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Gaius  changed  his  residence,  and  at  a  later  period 
abode  in  Ephesus. 
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We  are  now  for  the  first  lime,  prepared  lo  answer  the  question,  When 
was  the  Gospel  of  John  published? 

Destruction  had  already  done  its  work  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem, 
when  he  was  employed  in  its  composition.  He  often  speaks  of  places 
and  things  in  the  environs  as  if  they  were  no  longer  in  existence.  Thus 
we  see  from  his  narrative  that  the  gardens  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  our  Lord  was  accustomed  to  visit,  were  no  more.  There  was 
there  a  garden,  says  he,  tjv  xt'jnog  (18*  1) ;  and  there  was  a  garden  in  the 
place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  (19:  41).  Bethany  was  no  longer  in 
existence,  as  he  says :  "  Bethany  was  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  about  fif- 
teen furlongs  off"  (11:  18). 

He  expresses  himself  only  once  as  though  the  object  of  which  he  was 
speaking  was  still  in  existence,  viz.  respecting  the  pool  of  Bethesda; 
taxi*  i»  tolg  '/tpoookvpoie  (v.  2),  there  it  at  Jerusalem  a  pool.  But 
this  existed  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  long  attracted  men's 
attention,  from  the  peculiar  swelling  of  its  springs,  and  the  colour  of  its 
water,  caused  by  the  mineral  substances  it  contained.1  Hence  the  pool 
was  open  after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  is  true  that  he  says  of 
the  structure  over  the  pool,  ntm  oxoaj  tgot'oa;  but  we  know  that 
txovaa  may  have  the  signification  of  the  imperfect  tense  :  which  had 
five  porches. 

But  these  circumstances  do  not  determine  the  time  with  precision. 
If,  however,  the  Epistles  really  have  the  close  connexion  with  the  Gos- 
pel which  we  have  supposed,  we  may  approach  very  near  a  definite  de- 
termination of  the  time.  In  the  Epistles  the  apostle  expresses  hopes  of 
return,  and  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  the  termination  of  his  ex- 
ile, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with  his  friends  face  to  face. 
In  the  third  Epistle  he  even  promises  himself  that  this  shall  speedily  be 
the  case,  iknifa  tuOt'uig  idtlv  at  (3  Ep.  14.  comp.  2:  12). 

The  terrible  period  of  Domitian's  reign  was  therefore  at  an  end,  and 
the  milder  rule  of  Cocceius  Nerva  had  commenced,  who  set  at  lib- 
erty all  who  had  been  condemned  on  account  of  their  religion,  gave 
permission  to  those  who  had  been  exiled  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
friends,  and  forbade  accusations  of  impiety  and  a  Jewish  mode  of  life.9 
This  happened  at  the  commencement  of  hi*  reign,  and  secured  the 
speedy  return  of  the  apostle.  Now  as  these  prospects  and  expectations 
are  clearly  expressed  in  his  Epistles,  which  were  all  written  about  tho 
time  of  the  publication  of  his  Gospel,  this  publication  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  first  year  of  Nerva,  i.  e.  in  the  65ih  year  after  Jesus'  death  ; 
and,  supposing  John  to  have  been  19  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  latter 

1  Euseb.  Onomasl.  d«  locia  ncr.  v.  Btj^d&j.  Bi^d&a,  xokr/iflt'/ftya  Iv  tItQov- 
oaXtjft,  tfrie  ioriv  jj  jryoflaTixi/,  to  itaXcuiv  vivre  erode  i'%ovoa.  Kai  vZv  foixyv- 
rxu  tv  tcuf  avTodi  L'jivtus  SuivfAOts,  Jjv  ixdrtga  fiiv  ix  ruiv  xax  f-'ro;  vtrtw  xle- 
ffovxat,  #a'rt(>a  3i  ira(>a36£o)e  nHpotvtyftivov  du'xvvot  to  I'Jwp,  x.  t.  A. 

2  Dio.  Cms-  Epit.  Xipliilin.  in  Nerv.  p.  241.  Ed.  Henr.  Sleplian.  6.  Ed.  We- 
chel.  p.  7G9.  JCalo  Ntpovaf  rove  re  xQtvofiirovs  tT  dotSfi'q.  ct<pi/xs,  xaX  xovq 
<ptvyovrae  xartjyaye  ....  rote  b*i  ifq  dXXon  ovv  dotfltiae,  ovr  ' lovSdtxot  fifoy 
xaratTiao&at  nvac  avvt%(nqi]0(. 
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occurrence,  in  the  84th  year  of  bis  life,  about  31  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Matthew. 

But  how  was  John  able,  after  such  a  number  of  years,  to  recall  with 
accuracy  so  many  discourses  and  occurrences,  with  their  numerous  pe- 
culiarities and  minuticB ,  as  detailed  in  his  history  T  There  is  probably 
no  one  who  will  not  be  led  to  ask  himself  this  question.  But  who  will 
presume  to  say  that  John  did  not  note  down  anything  before  writing  his 
history  ?  that  after  the  consummation  of  these  events,  when  he  had  learn- 
ed their  importance  from  the  surprising  consequences  which  ensued,  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  note  down  anything  to  aid  his  memory  in  after  times  ? 
Who  will  endeavor  to  persuade  us,  that  when  he  perceived  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  words  and  actions  of  his  Master  to  be  gradually  growing 
more  and  more  feeble  in  the  lapse  of  time,  he  took  no  precaution  to  se- 
cure them  by  permanent  means  ? 

If  it  be  asked  still  further,  when,  at  what  period  of  his  life,  he  began 
to  note  down  anything  in  writing,  it  must  be  replied  that  the  interroga- 
tor pushes  his  curiosity  further  than  it  can  be  satisfied ;  not  merely 
in  regard  to  John,  but  most  ancient  historians,  who  have  written  of  the 
events  of  their  time.  Who  can  tell  when  Xenophon  commenced  his 
earliest  notes  towards  the  composition  of  his  Hellenic  History,  or  Taci- 
tus towards  his  Libri  Historiarum  ?  Yet  the  former  executed  his  his- 
tory 40  years,  and  the  latter  at  least  30,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
series  of  occurrences  which  he  narrates.  The  assumption  which  we 
make  in  regard  to  them,  viz.  that  they  did  what  was  necessary  to  retain 
possession  of  the  facts  which  became  known  to  them  from  their  owd 
observation  or  through  eye-witnesses,  we  must  acknowledge  to  be  allow- 
able in  this  case. 
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Of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew. 

The  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  was  attacked 
almost  at  the  same  time  in  England  and  Germany,  and  has  found  sup- 
porters in  both  nations.  With  an  aim  in  view  totally  different  from  that 
of  bis  predecessors,  a  man  of  established  reputation  for  learning,  has 
pronounced  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  to  be  irreconcilable 
with  each  other,  as  respects  those  portions  which  relate  to  the  birth  and 
early  life  of  Jesus.1  We  cannot,  in  an  introduction,  avoid  noticing  a 
question  which  involves  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  Evangelical 
history. 

The  principal  objections  which  have  been  advanced  against  these  two 
chapters,  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  genealogy  in  Luke  plainly  contradicts  that  in  Matthew. 

II.  The  annunciation  related  in  Luke  ( 1 :  26— 38)  does  not  agree 
with  Matthew's  account  (1:  18—22). 

III.  The  succession  and  connexion  of  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus' 
youth  in  Luke,  leave  no  space  for  the  visit  of  the  Magi  and  the  night  to 
Egypt ;  but  make  these  events  chronologically  impossible. 

IV.  The  story  of  the  Magi  in  Matthew  bears  evident  marks  of  fic- 
tion. The  motion  of  a  star  before  a  party  of  men,  to  point  out  to  them 
their  way,  and  its  standing  still  above  a  house,  are  phenomena  not  com- 
patible with  any  astronomical  system. 

V.  The  murder  of  the  children  in  Bethlehem  confutes  itself  by  its  in- 
ternal improbability ;  and  other  things  in  which  Matthew  varies  from 
Luke  want  verisimilitude. 

VI.  Lastly,  these  two  chapters  are  nowhere  cited  in  the  oldest  fath- 
ers ;  and  in  some  Mss.  Matthew's  genealogy  is  wanting. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  contrariety  of  the 
genealogies  has  not  yet  been  explained.  The  evasion  that  one  traces 
Joseph's  descent,  and  the  other  (Luke  3:  23),  Mary's,  does  violence  to 
the  phraseology  employed.  Let  us,  however,  examine  the  matter  more 
closely. 

1  Uber  die  Schriften  des  Lakes,  ein  kritischer  Vereuch,"  by  Dr.  Fr.  Schleier- 
macher.  1.  Th.  Berlin  1817.  p.  42—50. 
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In  both  genealogies,  we  find  the  names  Salathiel  and  Zerubabel ; 
in  each,  Salathiel  is  the  father  and  Zerubabel  the  son,  and  both  are  of  the 
royal  house  of  David.  This  coincidence  of  personal  circumstances 
seems  to  denote  that  the  persons  in  the  two  genealogies  are  identical. 
The  time,  too,  at  which  they  lived,  confirms  this  supposition. 

The  names  of  Salathiel  and  Zerubabel  occur  in  Matthew  during  and 
directly  after  the  exile.  So  too  in  Luke,  as  appears  from  what  follows. 
There  were  five  hundred  aud  a  few  more  years  from  David's  reign  to 
the  first  return  of  the  Jewish  tribes  from  exile ;  and  from  that  event  till 
the  time  of  Christ  there  were  again  five  hundred  and  a  few  more  years  ; 
consequently  these  two  periods  of  time  are  equal.  Luke  reckons  back 
to  Salathiel  21  generations,  and  from  Salathiel  to  David  the  same 
number;  as  Matthew  reckons  two  periods  of  14  generations  each, 
corresponding  with  the  two  periods  above-mentioned.  After  the  first 
21  generations  in  Luke,  five  centuries  after  David's  time,  i.  e.  at  a  peri- 
od during  and  after  the  exile,  occur  the  names  of  Salathiel  and  Zeruba- 
bel. Thus  not  only  their  personal  circumstances,  but  the  time  when 
they  both  lived,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  persons  are 
iotended  in  both  genealogies. 

The  question  now  arises:  Can  Salathiel  be  the  son  of  Jecbonias,  as 
represented  in  Matthew,  and  at  the  same  time  the  son  of  Neri  and  Mel- 
ohi,  as  represented  in  Luke? 

Jecbonias  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any  children.  Jechonias, 
^  or  Jehoiachin  (two  names  of  the  same  person  as  is  well  known ;  see 
2  Kings  24:  6  seq.  1  Chron.  3:  16),  was  carried  prisoner  to  Babylon.  At 
that  time  he  had  no  children  ;  for  the  2d  book  of  Kings  (24:  15),  which 
enumerates  his  family,  mentions  only  his  mother,  wives,  and  officers. 

During  his  exile  his  royal  rank  made  his  fate  more  severe  than  that 
of  common  Jews.  The  latter  enjoyed  at  least  a  degree  of  liberty,  as 
planters  and  laborers  ;  but  the  king  was  guarded  in  prison.  He  contin- 
ued in  prison  till  Evilmerodach,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  captivity,  libe- 
rated him,  changed  his  prison-garments,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  ta- 
ble (2  Kings  25:  27).  When  he  went  to  Babylon  he  was  18  years  of 
age,  and  consequently  55  at  his  release ;  an  age  when  the  expectation  of 
children  must  have  ceased  with  one  so  depressed  and  debilitated  by  ad- 
Tersity.  Moreover  Jeremiah  uttered  a  prophecy  (22:  30),  by  which  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  privilege  of  offspring. 

Hence,  if  he  had  children,  they  must  have  been  his  nominal  children, 
according  to  the  law  which  required  a  man  to  raise  up  seed  unto  his 
brother.  In  this  way  Salathiel  may  have  been  a  son  of  Jechonias,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  been  in  Matthew,  and  still  a  son  of  Melchi  and  Neri, 
as  in  Luke. 

But  it  will  be  objected,  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  (3:  17, 18),  enu- 
merates several  sons  of  his ;  which  renders  improbable  the  supposition 
we  have  made ;  for  only  the  first  son  was  begotten  for  one  who  died 
childless,  and  he  alone  named  after  him,  the  others  belonging  to  their 
natural  father. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles.  It  reads  :  "The 
sons  of  Jechoniah,  Assir ;  Shealtiel  his  son,  Malchiratn  also,  and  Pedaiah, 
and  Shcnazar,"  etc.  But  Assir  is  not  here  a  proper  name ;  TDK ,  or 
npfit ,  signifies  one  bound,  one  kept  in  prison.    Now  it  was  the  distin- 
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guishing  characteristic  of  the  unfortunate  king's  fate,  that  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  captivity.  The  expression  123 ,  too,  shows 
that  only  one  son  is  spoken  of;  and  the  first  clause  of  the  passage 
should  be  translated  :  the  sons  of  Jechoniah,  the  imprisoned,  are  Shealliel 
his  son,  etc. 

The  second  clause  of  the  passage  :  Malchiram  also,  and  Pedaiah,  and 
Shenazar,  etc.  nxNStBI  rr"TP*)  Cn^boi,  is  wrongly  translated.  Among 
the  ancestors  of  Salathicl,  in  Luke,  Melchi  stands  as  grandfather,  and 
Neri  as  father.  The  first  name  may  be  made  out  in  this  passage,  by 
dividing  the  words  thus :  rrnB-iS^abo  ;  and  then  the  passage  signi- 
fies: And  Melchi  raised  up  io  Aim  (nan,  tpuki,  for  intfiaXtv,  or  *V- 
*xoiv)0*v,  avivj)  Pedaiah,  Shenazar  etc.  Thus  Luke's  account  is 
confirmed  ;  for  it  is  of  no  consequence,  in  a  Jewish  genealogy,  that  the 
grandfather  is  put  instead  of  the  father,  Neri,  inasmuch  as  one  link  is 
frequently  omitted,  as  several  are  in  Matthew.  Besides,  Neri  may  bare 
been  prematurely  called  away  by  death  from  the  duties  of  a  father,  in 
which  case  all  the  children  fell  to  Melchi's  family. 

Thus  the  book  of  Chronicles  plainly  states  the  circumstance,  that,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  royal  line  and  the  assurance  of  posterity,  the 
sons  that  were  subsequently  born  of  one  of  the  king's  wives,  were  reck- 
oned to  the  king's  race. 

Hence  Salathiel  occurs  with  propriety  in  both  genealogical  tables. 
The  two  lines  are  those  of  Nathan  and  Solomon.  We  will  state  the 
reason  why  Salathiel  might  be  reckoned  in  both.  We  find  no  mention 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  any  brothers  of  Jcchoniah  who  lived  to  man's 
estate ;  the  sons  of  Zedekiah,  his  father's  brother,  were  murdered  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  their  parent,  and  he  himself  deprived  of  sight ;  Shal- 
lum,  another  of  his  father's  brothers,  had  long  been  carried  away  cap- 
tive to  Egypt,  and  one  branch  after  another  of  the  house  of  Solomon  was 
destroyed.  In  default  of  near  kinsmen,  more  distant  relations  supplied 
their  place.1  The  nearest  royal  line  to  Solomon's  was  that  of  Nathan. 
Solomon  and  Nathan  were  even  brothers  on  the  mother's  side ;  and 
therefore  in  the  enumeration  of  David's  children  they  are  always  con- 
nected together  (2  Sam.  5:  14.  1  Chron.  3:5).  Hence  Salathiel  ap- 
pears as  son  both  in  the  table  of  Nathan's  line  in  Luke,  and  that  of 
Solomon's  in  Matthew. 

Let  us  now  inquire  respecting  Zerubabel,  Salathiel's  son.  In  1 
Chron. 3:  17,  18,  19,  Shealtiel,  the  son  of  Jechoniah,  has  no  son;  in 
Matthew  he  has  one,  viz.  Zerubabel.  But  the  means  of  solving  the  dif- 
ficulty present  themselves  in  the  passage  itself.  Shealtiel  was  child- 
less ;  Pedaiah  was  his  eldest  brother,  whose  duty  it  was  to  raise  up  seed 
to  Shealtiel ;  among  Pedaiah's  sons  we  find  Zerubabel,  who,  if  Pedai- 
ah fulfilled  the  law,  may  have  been  reckoned  as  the  son  of  Shealtiel. 

Further,  we  perceive  that  in  both  tables  Zerubabel  is  represented  as 
having  sons. 

Josia.  Melchi. 
Jechonia.  Neri. 

Shealtiel 

Zerubabel 

 Abiud.    Resa.  

i  Al.ehuli*,  Mosaiachet  Recfat,  Vol.  11.  §  98. 
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Now,  if  what  has  been  said  of  Sheahiel  is  well-founded,  we  can  ex- 
plain this  circumstance  in  regard  to  Zerubabel.  He  might  properly 
stand  as  father  in  both  lines,  that  of  Solomon  and  that  of  Nathan.  He 
belonged  to  the  first  as  Shealtiel's  son ;  and  he  no  doubt  became  a  fa- 
ther in  the  other  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  he 
himself  was  begotten.1 

From  this  point  the  two  lines  run  on  uninterruptedly  about  600  years, 
to  Joseph,  the  father  of  our  Lord.  Now  is  it  anything  strange  or  in- 
credible, that  after  so  long  a  period  a  case  should  again  occur  (for  cases 
of  this  kind  were  by  no  means  rare,  see  Matth.  22:  25  seq.),  in  which  one 
family,  was  bound  by  the  requisition  of  the  law  to  preserve  the  failing 
stock  of  the  other  ?  Examine  our  ancient  genealogical  registers,  and  see 
how  few  families  have  lasted  in  a  right  line  for  so  long  a  period  of  time- 
It  is  a  fact,  that  we  do  not  find  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
or  in  history,  any  brothers  of  Joseph,  or  any  kinsmen  of  Jesus  on  the 
father's  side.  He  stands  alone,  as  must  have  been  the  case  were  he  a 
descendant  of  an  extinguished  stock,  begotten  in  accordance  with  the 
requisition  of  the  law. 

Thus  only  three  cases  of  this  nature  are  requisite  in  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years  to  render  the  two  tables  perfectly  consistent  according 
to  Jewish  usage.  And  does  not  the  chief  difficulty  fall'in  the  most 
calamitous  days  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  most  unfortunate  times  of  the 
house  of  Solomon,  when  we  may  suppose  every  means  would  be  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  race  T  Do  not  historic  facts  establish  a  part 
of  our  theory,  and  Jewish  law  and  usage  favor  the  whole  1 

Thus,  the  genealogy  of  Luke  does  not  contradict  that  of  Matthew. 
Luke  presents  us  a  document,  which  though  inferior  in  value  to  Mat- 
thew's, was  yet  from  its  novelty,  and  because  it  deduced  the  same  result 
in  another  way,  worthy  of  record. 

But  there  is  still  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  tables,  which  must 
be  removed.  The  name  'sipiovd,  which  we  find  in  Matthew,  does  not 
appear  in  the  enumeration  of  ZerubabeFs  sons  in  1  Chron.  3:  19.  The 
explanation  of  this,  as  I  imagine,  is  contained  in  the  name  itself.  Names 
beginning  with  Abi,  and  in  Arabic  with  Abu,  are  not  always  proper 
names.  In  Arabic  they  are  generally  names  assumed  from  affection 
for  a  son.  Thus  Mohammed  called  himself,  from  Kasem  his  son,  Abu- 
kasem,  the  father  of  Kasem  (Abulfeda,  Annal.  Muslem.  T.  I.  p.  192, 
193).    Analogous  examples  occur  among  the  Jews.   One  of  David's 


1  My  friend  and  former  pupil,  Prof.  Herbst,  of  Tubingen,  has  kindly  comma, 
nicated  to  me  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts  in  a  simpler  way.  He 
thinks  that  the  division  San— "iViq  ,  end  particularly  the  interpretation  of  msi  , 
as  meaning  ififldXAeiv,  tftnot'ttv,  are  forced.  He  considers  Assir,  i*8s,  to  bVa 
proper  name,  which,  as  cannot  be  denied,  frequently  occurs  in  genealogical  ta- 
bles. On  this  supposition,  he  is  of  opinion  that  A$sir  was  raised  up  by  a  kinsman 
of  the  line  of  Nathan  to  Jechoniah  who  was  childless,  and  that  Assir  s  sons  were 
Salathiel,  Malchiram,  Pedaish,  etc.  The  use  of  the  plural  number,  n"fett  r^:r?  *<3a 
(I  Chron.  3:  16),  is  no  objection.  It  is  used  with  reference  to  children  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  generation,  as  in  1  Chron.  6:  7.  isa  nnp  ^a.  3T3">te»  rrtp  ••sa 
iia  The  annexed  n  in  isa  refers  back,  as  in  the  example  adduced,  to  Assir 

■iaa  Vm^pVkv  vt)t«.  The  rest  then  proceeds  as  I  have  supposed.  That  Astir 
is  hot  mentioned  in  Matthew's  table,  is  a  circumstance  common  to  him  with 
many  others,  who  are  omitted  on  account  of  the  division  into  classes  of  fourteen 
generation*  each.   I  give  the  preference  to  this  simple  mode  of  reconciliation. 
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valiant  men  was  named  Abie),  God  my  Father  (1  Chron.  11:  32), 
and  is  likewise  caJled  Abialbon,  Albon's  father  (2  Sam.  23:  31).  The 
father-in-law  of  Abia  is  called  Uriel  (2  Chron.  13:  2),  and  likewise 
Abishalom,  Shalom's  father  (1  Kings  15:2).  The  case  may  be  the 
same  as  to  the  word  Abiud  ;  it  is  a  name  expressive  of  a  father's  affec- 
tion.   The  proper  name  may  hare  been  Meshullam,  or  Hanania,  etc 

II.  The  objection  of  Schleiermacher :  "  If  Luke's  account  of  the  an- 
nunciation be  correct,  the  doubts  of  Joseph  and  their  removal  as  stated 
in  Matthew  are  not  supposable"  etc.,1  is  rather  surprising  than  impor- 
tant. The  doubts  of  Joseph  were  not  removed  by  the  annunciation.  If 
Mary  informed  him  of  her  pregnancy  by  relating  this  occurrence, 
through  which  she  herself  first  obtained  knowledge  of  it,  her  statement  . 
needed  unusual  confirmation,  just  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances 
deviated  from  the  common  course  of  nature.    An  extraordinary  mode  of 
convincing  Joseph  was  therefore  requisite ;  and  hence  the  account  in 
Matth.  1:  20—22,  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  Luke's,  but  rather 
assists  and  completes  it.  Joseph's  mind  must  have  been  put  at  rest,  and 
Mary  must  have  been  secure  as  respected  the  measures  he  might  have 
taken,  before  she  couiJ  undertake  the  journey  to  Elizabeth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  sign  which  the  angel  had  given  her  in  confirmation. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  journey  was  made  without  Joseph's  con- 
currence ;  and  hence  the  indifference  towards  her  husband,  which,  it  is 
said,  an  absence  of  three  months  evinced,  is  done  away.  In  fact,  the 
absence  was  probably  wished  by  Joseph ;  for,  after  taking  her  to  wife, 
he  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  first-born  son  (Matth.  1: 
24,  26). 

III.  The  discrepancies  between  the  two  Evangelists  are  said  to  ex- 
tend still  further  into  the  history  of  Jesus'  youth.  Luke  says  (2:  22 
and  39),  that  when  the  days  of  the  purification  of  the  mother  of  Jesus 
were  over,  his  parents  went  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  the  child  to  the 
Lord  ;  and  that,  after  doing  everything  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  they  returned  into  Galilee  to  their  own  city,  Nazareth. 

Matthew  gives  us  a  totally  different  account.  The  parents  and  the 
child  receive  a  visit  at  Bethlehem  from  some  Magi,  which  occasions  their 
flight  into  Egypt,  and  it  is  not  till  their  return  that  they  go  to  Naza- 
reth. 

Now  if  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  occurred  after  the  presentation  of 
Jesus  in  the  temple,  the  child  would  not  then  have  been  found  by  them 
in  Bethlehem,  but  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  whither  he  was  carried,  ac- 
cording to  Luke,  immediately  after  this  observance  of  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Magi  arrived  before  the  presentation,  the 
latter  could  never  have  occurred,  for  the  flight  to  Egypt  directly  follow- 
ed their  visit. 

The  supposition  that  the  parents  returned  from  Egypt  with  Jesus  to 
Bethlehem,  again  to  present  him  to  the  Lord,  is  contradicted  by  Luke, 
who  places  the  presentation  after  the  forty  days  of  Mary's  purification; 
as  also  by  Matthew,  who  asserts  that  on  their  return  to  Egypt  they 
were  afraid  to  go  to  Judea  (2:  22). 


1  Ueber  die  Schriflen  dcs  Lukaa.  I.  Th.  p.  42. 
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This  difficulty,  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  Stroth,1  is  cer- 
tainly very  plausible. 

It  is  an  inquiry  of  importance,  whether  Luke's  language  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  strictest  signification  ;  whether  it  must  be  understood  as  meaning 
that  immediately  after  the  ceremony  of  the  presentation  the  parents  of 
Jesus  went  to  Nazareth.  I  do  not  think  we  are  to  take  Luke's  language 
in  so  strict  a  sense.  Throughout  the  commencement  of  his  history,  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  separating  each  particular  narrative  from  the  rest  by 
some  concluding  formula,  appending  a  general  clause,  or,  as  is  often 
the  case,  a  superfluous  remark,  which  would  be  understood  of  itself. 
Such  a  superfluous  conclusion  occurs  in  Luke  1:  38 — fiat  anfjlOtv  an 
aim];  o  ayytXoi  ;  and  in  2:  20— Aui  VTitorpttyav  ot  no«f<fW>,  etc.  So 
too  the  general  remark,  I:  80 — '/tide  natdlov  qvgain  xal  txputatovto 
TtpfUftan ;  and  2:52 — A'cci  Vijoorff  Tiyotxonti  aoqitx  xal  jlixia  xal 
%agtii.  Such  a  conclusion,  too,  is  the  clause  in  question  ;  and  it  roust 
ho  considered  rather  in  this  light,  than  as  a  definite  statement  of  time. 
The  words,  therefore,  in  2:  29 — Xal  dig  itt'Xtouv  anavia  .  .  .  vnt- 
iQtxpuv  ...  to  di  nutdiov,  denote  only,  in  general,  that  after  this 
observance  of  the  law  Jesus  became  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth,  without 
meaning  that  no  time  elapsed  between  the  fulfllment  of  the  law  and  the 
residence  at  Nazareth,  or  that  there  were  not  intervening  occurrences 
of  importance. 

IV.  But  the  story  concerning  these  Magi,  it  is  said,  is  replete  with  ab- 
surdities. What  are  we  to  think  of  such  astronomical  phenomena  as 
the  gradual  progress  of  a  star  before  the  travellers,  its  resting  eventually 
above  a  particular  house,  etc.? 

Let  us  examine  the  matter.  Certain  Magi  came  from  the  east,  *| 
auajoXijg.  The  countries  which  could  be  called  eastern  in  Palestine, 
were  Arabia  Deserta,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia.  Babylonia  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  science  of  astronomy  ;  as,  likewise,  of  astrology,  or 
the  art  of  inquiring  and  predicting  the  fate  of  men  from  the  stars.  It 
was  in  this  country,  then,  that  the  significant  star  was  observed. 

The  Magi  were  originally  learned  Persians,  who  were  transferred  to 
Babylon  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Persian  kings.  Subsequent- 
ly, however,  the  term  Magiao  was  applied  to  astrologers  and  soothsayers 
generally.  The  star  announced  to  them  the  birth  of  a  great  king  of 
super-human  nature,  and  they  sought  to  pay  him  homage  and  adore 
him.8 

The  star  which  they  believed  to  denote  this  event  went  before  them,  as 
our  version  reads.  But  does  not  nyouyav  mean,  likewise,  to  lead  anyone, 
to  be  his  guide  ?  And  is  it  not  customary  in  the  East  to  journey  by  the 
stars  at  night,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  day?3 

1  Repertorium  fur  bibl.  und  morgenl.  Litteralur.  IXth  Band. 

S  "  Ideo  Magi  qui  forU*  Athenis  erant,  immolaverunt  defuncto  (Platoni),  am- 
plioris  fuis»e  sortis  qoam  humans;  rati."    Senec  Ep.  58. 

3  Bfeiienbach  ('Wnllfahrt  znm  licit.  Land  ),  on  the  route  to  Mt.  Sinai  and 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  followed  a  star,  which  rose  constantly  after  mid- 
night,  as  he  doubted  not,  on  account  of  the  merits  of  St.  Catherine  (1483,  20th 
Sept.).  John  Wehrli  Ziraber  followed  this  star  (•  Wallfahrt  zurn  heil.  Grab.'  1483, 
22d  Sept.);  as,  likewise,  John  Tuchervon  NUrnborg  (•  Verzeirhniss  derReiss  zum 
beil.  Grab  und  nach  Sinai'  4th  Oct.  1480V  The  star  of  St.  Catherine  stands 
over  Mt.  Sinai. 
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The  star,  then,  was  their  guide  till  it  stood  over  where  the  young 
child  was.  Inconceivable;  that  a  star  should  stand  directly  over  a 
house.  True ;  but  it  is  only  said  that  it  stood  over  where  the  young  child 
teas,  tnttvot  ov  t)»  jo  nunY<ov.  This  may  mean  over  the  region,  as  well 
as  over  the  house. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  account,  moreover,  if  we  interpret  it  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  and  the  astrological  system  of  these 
wise  men.  Every  man,  said  they,  is  born  under  a  certain  star,  called 
his  star :  ndofAtv  tov  aait'pu  uvtov. 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac,  from  east  to  west,  and  twenty-four  other 
stars  towards  tne  north  and  south,  occasion  a  peculiar  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  By  the  removal  or  approach  of  the  planets  to  these  stars, 
the  atmosphere  experiences  important  changes;  and  its  condition  at  the 
moment  when  a  child  is  conceived,  animated,  or  born,  is  decisive  of  its 
destiny.  It  determines  his  talents,  virtues  and  greatness,  his  actions 
and  success. 

As  the  fate  of  individuals  is  determined  by  their  particular  star,  so 
whole  nations  are  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  con- 
stellation beneath  which  their  country  is  situated  ;  and  the  changes  oc- 
casioned in  it  by  the  planets  determine  their  prosperity  or  adversity. (l) 
Thus  the  Jewish  king  was  seen  in  the  constellation  of  his  country  as  its 
benefactor. 

Now  if  it  were  only  known  to  what  people  a  certain  constellation  be- 
longed, in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  royal  star  appeared,  they  could  by 
its  means,  according  to  their  system,  discover  the  nation  and  king  which 
were  unknown  and  were  represented  by  the  star.  The  star  was  their 
natural  conductor. 

It  is  clear  from  the  narrative,  that  it  was  so  indefinite  a  guide  as  not  to 
point  out  any  particular  house  or  place,  but  only  the  country  in  general. 
Else  why  was  it  necessary  for  them  to  inquire  after  reaching  the  coun- 
try :  Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  (2:  2)  ? 

When  they  had  discovered  where  the  child  was,  the  star  which  had 
been  in  their  view  on  their  journey  stood  above  where  the  child  lay  ;  i.  e. 
it  was  above  the  region  of  the  earth  to  which  this  good  fortune  fell,  and 
not  above  any  particular  hout-e.    Yet  the  sight  of  the  star  must  have 

1  Cicero  has  explained  iheir  system  in  his  treatise  De  Divinat.,  L.I1.  c.  42.  p. 
277.  Bipont.  Manilius,  however,  has  discussed  the  astrological  theory  of  the 
Chaldeans  at  most  length,  and  we  will  here  quote  a  passage  from  him  in  sap- 
port  of  what  we  have  stated. 

"  Hoa  erit  in  fines  orbis,  pnntusque  notandus, 
Quern  Dens  in  partis,  et  singula  dividit  astra, 
Ac  sua  cuique  dedit  tutelac  regna  per  orcein 
Et  proprias  gentis,  atque  urbisaddidit  altaa, 
In  quibus  enorrent  prsstantis  sidera  vires. 

Sic  divisa  nianet  tellus  per  secula  cuncta  ; 
E  quibus  in  proprias  partis  sunt  jura  trabenda. 
Namque  eadem  qua?  sunt  signis  commercia  servant, 
Vtquo  ilia  inter  se  coeunt,  odioque  repugnant, 
Nunc  adversa  polo,  nunc  et  conjuncta  trigono, 
Qunsquo  alia  in  varies  affectus  causa  gubernat, 
Sic  orit  et  nedes  fugienda,  petenda  cuique, 
Sic  aperanda  fides ;  sic  et  metuenda  pericla,"  etc. 

[Astronom.  L.  IV.  v  697  »eq 
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filled  them  with  all  the  joy  represented  by  Matthew,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  token  of  the  correctness  of  their  discovery,  and  a  confirmation  ef 
the  truth  of  the  accounts  they  had  received,  as  well  as  of  their  system 
(2:  10). 

V.  The  murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  it  is  objected,  even 
supposing  the  most  savage  barharity  on  the  part  of  Herod,  is  inexplica- 
ble. For,  how  much  more  cheaply  he  might  have  obtained  his  end  ? 
How  easy  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  discover,  in  so  small  a  place  as 
Bethlehem,  the  spot  to  which  the  strangers  carried  their  costly  gifts, 
etc.1  There  is  force  in  these  remarks,  if  we  take  into  account  nothing 
but  his  cruelly.  This,  however,  was  mostly  the  effect  of  bis  distrustful 
temper,  which  increased  with  his  years  and  reached  its  highest  pitch  in 
the  latter  period  of  his  life.9  Now  he  had  just  been  imposed  upon  in 
regard  to  the  child  by  the  Magi,  and  wounded  in  a  sensitive  part,  so 
that  to  represent  him  as  depending  any  further  on  inquiries,  would  be 
an  improbable  statement.  He  acted,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  hie 
disposition ;  he  was  cruel  from  distrust. 

Matthew,  it  is  said  further,  differs  from  Luke  in  regard  to  Joseph's 
dwelling  place.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  that  Galilee  was  his  home, 
and  that  he  prolonged  his  stay  in  Judea  only  from  accident,  because 
Mary  was  delivered  there.  He  rather  supposes  Joseph  to  have  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Judea  ;  and  thus,  when  Joseph  leaves  Egypt  to  go  home, 
be  travels  towards  Judea,  and  does  not  turn  towards  Galilee  till  he  is 
warned  of  God  in  a  dream.  But  is  Matthew  so  totally  wrong?  We 
should  reverse  the  matter.  It  would  rather  seem  that  Joseph  resided 
casually  in  Galilee,  inasmuch  as,  on  account  of  his  relationship  and  de- 
scent, he  was  cited  to  Judea,  tig  rqv  idiav  nofov,  that  his  name  might 
appear  in  the  register  of  the  place.3  This  statement  of  Luke  clearly  con- 
firms Matthew's  representation.  A  good  reason  may  be  assigned,  why 
Joseph  feared  Archelaus.  This  prince  had  done  at  the  outset  of  his 
government  what  Herod  had  never  done,  and  what  had  never  yet  hap- 
pened ;  he  had  caused  several  thousand  people  to  be  massacred  in  the 
temple  on  the  feast  of  the  passover,  because  of  some  seditious  proceed- 
ings (Jos.  Ant.  L.  XVII.  c.  9-  n.  3.  De  Bell.  Jud.  L.  II.  c.  1.  n.  3).  The 
cruel  act  must  have  seemed  the  more  horrible  to  Joseph,  when  he 
reached  the  land  of  Israel,  as  it  had  just  happened,  and  still  filled  all 
minds  with  consternation. 

V.  It  is  objected,  lastly,  that  some  Mss.  do  not  contain  this  genealogy, 
and  the  most  ancient  fathers  appear  to  know  nothing  about  these  chap- 
ters of  Matthew. 

Veltbusen,  however,  has  denied  the  fact  as  respects  the  Irrian  Ms., 
which  has  been  appealed  to  ;4  and  in  the  Harleian  Ms.  in  uncial  char- 

1  Dr.  Fr.  Schleiermachcr,  Ueber  die  Schriften  des  Lukas.  I.  Th.  p.  44,  45. 

2  Jo».  Ant.  L.  XVI.  c,  7.  n.  3.  'ExaxoCro  Si  reus  iVoy/suf,  xoH  %tipuv  ail 
ytvofuvoe,  itTtoQiY  xard  Ttdvrmv  iiriarevev.  Ant.  L.  XVI.  c.  8.  n.  2.  n.  5. 

3  A  friend  objects  that  if  Bethlehem  was  his  home,  it  is  unaccountable  that  he 
had  no  habitation  there,  and  was  obliged  to  place  the  infant  in  a  .manger.  The 
fact  that  he  had  no  house  there,  ia  noobjoction  to  hi*  being  a  native  Bethlehem- 
ite,  but  may  have  been  a  reason  why  be  tried  hi*  fortune  in  another  part  of 
the  country. 

*  "  The  authenticity  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel  vin- 
dicated." Lond.  1771.  p.  5. 
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aclers,  assigned  by  Griesbach  to  the  6th  or  7th  century,  the  addition  to 
which  so  much  importance  has  been  attached  (viz.  the  words:  Geneal- 
ogia  hucusque.  Incipit  Evangclium  secundum  Matthcrum),  is  not  by  the 
first  but  a  later  hand,  and  only  in  the  margin.1 

The  Ebnerian  Ms.  at  Nurnbcrg  is,  therefore,  the  only  one  on  which 
the  opponents  of  these  chapters  can  rely,  and  in  regard  to  this,  as  in  re- 
gard  to  the  Harlcian  Ms.,  a  closer  examination  would  probably  alter  the 
state  of  the  case.  [Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  such  an  exam- 
ination has  been  undertaken.  Dr.  Gabler  paid  due  attention  to  the 
doubt  I  have  here  expressed,  and  disclosed  the  mistake  in  regard  to  this 
Ms.  The  result  is  as  follows,  in  his  own  words  (Journ.fur  theol.  Lilt. 
II.  Bd.  I  St.  IS01):  "  This  collation  is  therefore  decisive  of  the  fact 
that  the  Ebnerian  Ms.  of  the  New  Testament  contains  the  first  chapter 
of  Matthew."] 

Of  the  same  character  are  the  arguments  founded  on  the  silence  of 
the  fathers.  It  is  possible  that  Ignatius  Martyr  derived  the  account  he 
presents  respecting  the  star,  etc.,  from  a  tradition ;  but,  notwithstanding 
what  13  said  by  Stroth,  we  cannot  admit  that  Justin  drew  his  relation  of 
the  occurrence  from  any  other  source  than  Matthew. 

The  whole  history  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  is 
related  by  Justin  in  his 
78).    The  narrative 
come  from  Matthew. 


couiaincu  iu  ine  nrsi  iwo  cnapiers  oi  wiaunew  is 
is  Dial  cum  Try  ph.  (p.  86,  87,  Rob.  Steph.  cap. 
is  free,  but  still'  bears  evident  marks  of  having 


Matthew 

IOov,  payoi  ano  avaxoXwv 
naqtyivovxo 
eis'ltooaoXvpa, 
Xiyovxtq  * 
IIov  ivxiv  6  tez&eig  (iaoiXtvq 
x«5y '  lovdaltov ; 
tidofuv  yaq  avxov 
rov  aaxiqa  iv  iy  avaxoXjj, 
xal  ijX&oftev 
nqooxwi\aat  aviut .  .  . 
Kal  awayayav  nutrias  xovg 
uqxuqtig ...  Ol  Hi  ilixov  airxtp '  .  .  . 
Oiiw  yiyqaixxxi  dta  tov 
nqoyqxov ' 
"  Kal  av  Bij&Xrifi,  yij  Iovda, 
oitiauiag  iXaxfoti)  «  iv  ioi$ 
ijytfioaiv ' Iovda  '  ix  <rov  yaq 
i$fltC<TtJcu  yyovfuvos,  oaxif 
noipavti  xov  Xaov  ftov, 
iov  '/(root)  A." 

Now  how  happens  it  (waiving  every  other  consideration),  that  Justin 
in  his  narrative  adduces  from  the  Old  Testament  the  same  text  which 


Justin. 

'EXftoruov  ano  'Aqa/iias  fuiyotv, 


xat  unovnav  ' 
E$  aaxiqof  iov  iv  toj  ovqavoi 
qiavirtof  iyverxiva* 
on  (taaiXiiq 
yiyiwtftai  iv  xfj  x^qa  vptav, 
xal  rjX&optv 
ixqoaxvvijaai  avxov. 
Kul  iv  Bt)&Xti(A  xuv  nqtafivxiqtov 
firxovxaiv  • 
"  Oxi  yiyqanxai  iv  tw 
7iQo<ptjxfi  ovxtag' 
"  Kal  aii  liti&Xtip,  yij  *  Iovda, 

ovSaftoii  iXazhrxij  tl  iv  tol$ 
yytftoaiv  ' Iovda '  ix  aov  yaq 
i*tXtwtxai  yyovftiyog,  otrxig 
noifiavu  iov  Xaov  pov" 


»  Grie»bach,  Symb.  Crit.  T.  I.  p.  309. 
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Matthew  applies ;  that  he  does  not  take  it  from  the  Septuagint,  aa  is  his 
custom  in  regard  to  citations  from  the  Old  Testament ;  that  he  cites 
it  with  the  same  variations  from  the  Septuagint  as  Matthew ;  and  trans- 
lated it  from  the  Hebrew  with  the  same  variations,  literally,  as  we  rind 
in  Matthew  ?  e.  g.  that  in  his  memory,  as  in  Matthew's,  nV»n  tfib  should 
have  been  substituted  for  nrrrr  ?  etc.  etc. 


Matthew. 

Kal  il&ovitq  tig  rip  oixiar, 
.«••«  ,  ..«•••.« 

XttJ  lfKJOYTf$  71  OOfJfXVV^CTUV 

ai  ru),xot  «>'fH.j«iT*$  to iv 
xhjaavoovg  avruiv, 
itQO<ji)vfpiav  otiw 
daiQtt,  xQwbr  xal 
lifiavop  xal  auvorar. 
Kal  ZQWaua&ims  tun*  ovao, 
fit)  uraxduyai  .  .  . 
tV  alltjg  bdov 
avtzworpav 
«t$  tijv  x^9av  ovxosv  .... 
Kal  aitonjuhtg  avtili 
rovg  naidag 
jovg  h  Btj&ltiu .  .  . 
ToJt  inlrjQa>9yj  to 
vnb* Itgtplov  rov  noocprjxov, 
liyoviog ' 
**  <PMVt)  it>*  Paua  i)xova&i)t .  .  . 

xlav&fibg  xal  bdvouog  nolvg' 
'Pax*)l  xlaiovaa  to  itxva  avxfjg  • 
xal  ovx  ij&tle  naQaxltt&ijva^ 
on  owr  tiot." 


mr     \   <  « 


Justin. 

Tour  fls  anb  *Aoapiag  udyu>r 
ildonup  tt$  Hrj&ltip, 
xal  nQomtvvrjaavuor 
lb  naidiov, 

xat  7i()0(Ttyf/xayxb)v  avxw 

duioa,  xqxhtov 
USarov  xal  cuvovaw .  .  . 
Hgtadr}gy  ut)  inavtX&ovtw  .  . 
alia  xaxa  to  xilaxj&irta  a  viols 
dl  allyg  bHov 
tig  T»;y  /wpov  axntar 
anallayhmv, 
nartag  aitltag 
xovg  naidag 
lovg  Iv  Bitdltiu 
(xilevatv  avaiQt&tjvai. 
Kal  rovro  inenoo<f>rfttvno 
fUlXtiV  ytvixr&ai  dia* Itotuiov 
(irtovrog ' 
,l<P(ayil  ip'Pufta  T)now\h], 
xlav&ubg  tut*  6d  vouog  nolvg  ' 
' Paxyl  xlalowra  to  t&vo  avtrjg, 
xal  ovx  ij&tXi  naqaxlr\d^yai, 
on  ovx  «a*." 


The  similarity  in  point  of  phraseology  evinces,  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, the  source  from  which  Justin  drew ;  but  the  citation  from  Jere- 
miah is  decisive.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  same  prophetic  passage 
of  the  Old  Testament  occurred  to  his  mind  as  to  Matthew's;  that,  con- 
trary to  his  custom,  he,  like  the  latter,  deserted  the  Septuagint,  and 
translated  the  Hebrew  just  as  Matthew  did,  to  a  syllable  ?  How  hap- 
pens it  that  he  does  this  twice  in  one  short  narrative  ? 

Besides,  does  not  Irenreus.  at  a  later  period,  in  his  third  book,  9th 
chapter,  give  the  entire  contents  of  Matthew's  2d  chapter,  expressly 
designating  the  source  from  which  he  drew  ?  Do  we  not  find  the  same 
in  Tertullian,  in  his  5th  book  against  Ma  re  ion,  9th  chapter?  Celsus, 
moreover,  knew  of  two  Gospels  which  contained  genealogies,  and  men- 
tions the  arrival  of  the  wise  men  under  the  guidance  of  a  star.' 

Even  if  Justin's  pupil,  Tatian,  did  omit  Matthew's  genealogy  in  his 

I  Orig.  Contr.  CeU.  L.  U.  c.  32.  L.  I.  c.  40.  58.  66. 
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Monoteasaron,  can  anything  be  inferred  from  this!  Did  be  not  like- 
wise omit  Luke's? 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  early  times,  before,  the  third  century, 
considerable  anxiety  was  felt  in  regard  to  the  discrepancy  of  the  gene- 
alogies, and  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  them.  Julius  Africanus 
refuted  these  hypotheses  of  his  predecessors,  to  make  way  for  one  of  his 
own.1  This  candid  and  intelligent  critic  (for  such  he  was,  as  is  shown 
by  his  letter  to  Origeti  on  the  story  of  Susanna),  and  his  predecessors, 
likewise,  were  so  far  from  finding  in  the  Mss.  then  in  circulation  good 
ground  for  rejecting  this  chapter  and  thus  ending  the  difficulty  at  once, 
that  both  he  and  they  resorted  to  explanations  of  the  most  forced  char- 
acter. 

And  would  it  not  even  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  Matthew,  who 
strove  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  had  neglected 
to  show  that  he  was  of  the  bouse  of  David,  a  circumstance  which  the 
Jews  regarded  as  a  most  essential  characteristic  of  the  Messiah  ? 

Further,  is  not  the  same  mode  of  procedure,  the  same  peculiar  style 
which  distinguishes  Matthew  throughout  his  work,  evinced  in  the  cita- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  which  occur  in  these  two  chapters? 


§  75. 
Mark  16:  9— 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  ended  formerly  in  many  Mss.  with  iyofiovno 
yag  (16:  8),  and  contained  nothing  at  all  of  what  we  find  now  in  print- 
ed books  from  duaarag  (v.  9)  to  the  end.  This  we  are  told  by  worthy 
and  celebrated  men  of  the  fourth  century,  as  e.  g.  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
in  Cappadocia,  in  his  second  Homily  on  the  resurrection,  in  which  he 
says,  that  in  the  more  accurate  Mss.,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  ended  with 
iqopouvto  ydy ;  and  by  Jerome,  who  appeals  to  almost  all  the  Greek 
Mss.,  in  which,  according  to  his  testimooy  the  verses  from  16: 9  to  the 
end  of  the  Gospel,  were  not  to  be  found  ( Quasi,  ad  Hedib.  Quatst.  3). 

It  is  a  serious  matter,  that,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  first- 
mentioned  father,  the  more  accurate  copies  did  not  contain  this  portion 
of  the  narrative ;  and  the  account  of  Jerome  appears  still  more  author- 
itative, as  he  even  appeals  to  nearly  all  the  Mss. 

He  himself,  however,  restricts  his  statement  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  the  Mss.  For  he  says  that,  in  quibusdam  exemplaribus,  et  maxime 
Oratcis  codicibus,  there  occurred  an  important  various  reading  after  the 
14th  verse  in  this  same  doubtful  passage ;  whence  it  is  clear  that  there 
were  not  wanting  numerous  Mss.  which  contained  this  disputed  portion 
of  the  history,  and  that  in  the  first  statement  something  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  rhetorical  style  of  the  author  (Dial.  II.  Adv.  Pclag.  c.  15). 
Next,  what  is  meant  by  the  more,  accurate  copies  of  the  Nyssene  father  t 
Were  they  the  copies  which  were  most  carefully  written  ?    This  would 

i  Tie  friv  tojv  Xomw  36£ae  o'k  fittslove  *a)  SuxpevoiUvove  aizoSiQac.  Enscb. 

H.  E.  I*.  I .  c.  6. 
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seem  to  be  what  he  meant  by  the  expression ;  but  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion, we  are  not  to  ask  about  the  care  of  the  transcribers,  but  by  what 
critics  the  text  was  settled,  to  what  Recension  the  Mss.  belonged.  Was 
it  to  the  Recension  of  Origen/Hesychius,  or  Lucian?  Certainly  not 
to  Origen's,  or  the  Palestinian  Recension  ;  for  Victor  of  Antioch  and 
the  Scholiasts  are  unanimous  in  stating,  that  the  IJa/aioitfuiuv  fvayytk- 
10 v  contained  the  verses.1  The  Mss.  of  the  Recension  of  Lucian,  too, 
invariably  contain  it.  We  cannot  say  exactly  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
Egyptian  Recension. 

Its  roost  distinguished  Mss.,  viz.  C  and  L,  together  with  the  Lower- 
Egyptian  version,  recognize  the  passage.  The  Vatican  Ms.,  however, 
the  oldest  in  our  possession,  deviates  from  the  Recension  as  to  this  point, 
and  excludes  it.  It  is  true  that  this  deviation  is  attributable  solely  to 
the  private  opinion  of  the  cailigraphist ;  but  so  much,  at  least,  is  plain, 
viz,  that  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  Mss.  which  led  him  to  ven- 
ture this  critical  innovation. 

If  we  look  further  back  to  the  period  of  the  xotftj  txdoate,  we  find 
that  the  Greek  text  of  Codex  D  ^contains  the  passage  in  question,  as 
far  as  the  words  in  v.  15,  naorj  r»;  xtioti.  These  words,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  chapter,  have  been  destroyed  by  time  and  supplied  by  a 
later  hand.  The  oldest  father  who  refers  to  this  passage  is  Irenaeus 
(Adv.  Htcr.  L.  III.  c.  10):  "  In  fine  autem  evangelii  ait  Marcus:  it 
quidetn  daminus  Jesus,  postquam  locutus  est  eis,  rtceptus  est  in  caJos  et 
sedet  ad  deztram  Dei."  The  next  is  Hyppolytus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  treatise  IJepl  .Xagia/udrojf,  which  is  enumerated  among  his  works 
on  the  celebrated  marble  monument.9  The  Peschito  contains  it,  as  well 
as  the  Latin  version  of  the  first  period.  True,  the  splendid  but  much  in- 
jured Ms.  at  Verona  wants  all  after  chap.  16,  v.  7,  and  the  neater  and 
less  injured  Ms.  at  Brescia,  which  contains  a  mixed  text,  has  met  with  a 
still  greater  loss,  viz.  all  of  the  book  after  15:  66 ;  but  the  better  preserv- 
ed Mss.  of  Vercelli  and  Corvey,  the  fathers  Augustine  and  Ambrose,3  to- 
gether with  Leo  the  Great,  all  three  of  whom  made  use  of  the  ancient 
version,  are  evidences  in  favor  of  the  passage  in  question. 

The  Sahidic  version  has  a  considerable  chasm  here,  from  a  loss  of 
part  of  the  Ms.,  which  Woide  supplies  from  Cod.  Atkew.  From  this  it 
may  certainly  be  argued  that  the  Valentinians  read  the  passage,  but 
not  that  the  Upper-Egyptian  version  contained  it. 

Though  hardly  any  Mss.  or  versions,  which  have  come  to  us  unin- 
jured, want  the  disputed  verses,  there  is  still  this  difficulty,  viz.  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Jerome  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  according  to 
the  Vatican  Ms.,  and  Codd.  137,  138,  both  of  which  mark  the  passage 
with  asterisks,  and  according  to  a  scholium  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently,  many  ancient  Mss.  did  not  contain  them.  Something  of 
this  kind  seems  to  be  evinced  by  the  Canones  of  Eusebius,  which  are 


1  Matthmi,  Nov.  Test.  T.  II.  Animadv.  ad  Marc.  16:  9  seq.  p.  366.  Birch,  N.  T. 
Ad  not.  ad  hunc  loc.  p.  316. 

2  We  shall  look  in  vain  in  Clem.  Roman  us  for  tho  passage  referrod  to  in  some 
editions  of  the  N.  T.  It  is  in  Pseudo-Clement's  Constit.  A  post.  L.  VIII.  c.  1. 
I  find,  too,  no  passage  in  Justin  Martyr,  nor  in  Clement  of  Alexandria.  They 
can  occur  only  in  a  catena. 

3  The  principal  passage  is  Ambros.  Exposit.  in  Lucam.  L.  X.  fin. 
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continued  only  to  tqoftovvTO  yap.1  Yet  this  circumstance  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  is  thought  by  some.  These  Canones  do  not  give 
us  any  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Mss.,  but  only  as  to  the 
Harmony  of  Ammonias ;  for  they  were  merely  an  expedient  made  use 
of  by  Eusebius  to  designate  the  sections  of  the  Harmony  in  the  common 
Mss.  of  the  Gospels.  Now  the  reason  that  the  Canones  end  at  this 
point,  is  simply  that  the  Harmony  of  Ammoniusdid  not  contaia  the  pas- 
sage, and  therefore  no  reference  could  be  made  to  it. 

That  in  ancient  times  the  verses  were  wanting  in  many  Mss.,  is  cer- 
tain ;  the  fact  is  well  attested,  though  it  scarcely  appears  in  the  revised 
text.  Now  how  can  we  explain  this  fact?  Were  men  pressed  by  exe- 
getical  difficulties ;  and  did  they,  because  this  passage  could  not  be  re- 
conciled with  the  other  Gospels,  attempt  to  gel  rid  of  it  in  a  summary 
manner  ? 

Jerome  makes  a  confession  of  this  nature.  The  Latins  could  not  re- 
concile the  discordant  expressions  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  vespere  sabbati 
and  mane  sabbati;  and  tried  to  find  in  the  Mss.  of  Mark  which  wanted  the 
passage  in  question,  an  excuse  for  rejecting  what  they  could  not  explain* 
Supposing  that  the  Mss.  did  not  at  first  present  any  excuse  for  doing 
so,  might  not  the  Latins  be  induced  by  the  difficulty  mentioned,  to 
make  the  passage  suspicious  in  a  critical  view,  by  marking  it  with 
signs  to  that  effect  1  This  being  done,  subsequent  copyists  would  not 
fail  to  get  completely  rid  of  this  inconvenient  passage. 

But  were  this  explanation  correct,  the  passage  must  have  been  wanting 
in  the  Mss.  of  the  Latins  ;  while,  according  to  Jerome,  it  was  not  these, 
but  the  Greek  Mss.,  which  did  not  contain  it.  Other  indications,  too, 
point  us  to  Greek  Mss.  The  Greeks,  however,  knew  nothing  of  this  diffi- 
culty. Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  the  discourse^  before  cited,  correctly  ex- 
plains oi/)*'  ou.itiui(nt>  by  the  expressions  6u>*  xuiqov,  6y£  rtjg  roga<;t 
otpi  tin  xptiue*    If  the  tij/oj*  nfjioirjaa^arov  in  Mark  16:  9,  occa- 

1  Scbol.  Cod.  apod  Birch.  'Bats  w&e — Evoifiuts  txarSvtotv.  In  the  celebra- 
ted Alexandr.  Codex  the  numbers  extend  no  further  than  tyopovrro  yejp. 

'  "  Hujus  quieetionii  duplex  solutio  est :  aut  enim  non  accipimus  Marci  testi- 
monium, quod  in  raris  fertur  evangeliia,  omnibus  G  roc  ice  libris  pene  hoc  Capit- 
ol um  in  fine  non  habentibus,  proaertim  cum  di  versa  atque  contraria  ceteris 
evangelistis  narrare  vidcatur;  aut  hoc  respondendum,  quod  uterque  verum  dix- 
erit :  Matlheus,  quod  Dominus  aurrexit  vespere  Sabbati,  Marcus  a u tern,  quando 
eum  viderit  Maria  Mapdalona,  id  est  mane  primo  aabbati,"  etc.  (Ad  Hedib. 
Q u teat.  3.  Opp.  Hicron.  T.  I.  p.  825.  Ed.  Vallara.  F.  Matthcei,  N.  T.  Tom.  IV.  p. 
26d  aeq.) 

3  Greg.  Nyss.  Opp.  T.  III.  p.  402.  Ed.  Paria.  1638.  So,  too,  Dionysius  of  Al- 
exandria in  Epist.  Canon,  ad  Basilidem,  Bevereg.  Pandect.  Canon.  Oxon.  1672, 
and  at  the  end  of  Greg.  Thaumat.  Macar.  et  Basil.  Opp.  1622,  Paria.  Some,  he 
says,  understand  the  word  oipi  according  to  common  usage,  as  being  equivalent 
to&nrYpa;  learned  men,  however,  say  that  otpi  denotes  delay  and  length  of 
time.  (tQafivTrjTa  tteti  ftaxfjdv  xpdvor.  An  anonymoua  writer,  Etc  vdc  /ivpo^opovc 
yrvcuxae  (inter  Spuria  Chrysostomi, T«ra.  VIII.  p.  159.  Montfauo.),  appeals  to  the 
com  nnn  mode  of  speech  in  Greek  :  toe  n'todttftev  Xlytiv,  oifte  rfje  fyae,  oyi  toi 
xatgov,  frequent  and  well-known  expressions. 

1  must  here  be  allowed  to  mention  another  possible  ground  of  the  omission  in 
some  Mss.  of  the  passage  in  question,  viz.  the  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
Lent.  The  letter  of  Dionysius  to  Basilides  was  occasioned  by  an  inquiry  on 
ihis  subject.  Some  thought  that  our  Lord  rose  at  midnight,  and  therefore  they 
left  offfasting  about  this  time;  the  Romans  believed  him  to  have  risen  in  the 

61 
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sioned  difficulty,  when  compared  with  the  ouV  of  Matthew,  they  would 
have  seen  that  the  portion  which  they  felt  it  necessary  to  reject  must 
begin  several  verses  earlier.  The  words  Xluv  ngaj't — ut>aitiXavxo<;  tov 
qXiou  (Mark  16:  2),  are  properly  the  parallel  clause  to  Matthew's  otpl 
Quftiiuniiv,  and  are  as  contradictory  to  it  as  the  expression  in  v.  9.  There 
are  no  other  difficulties  in  the  passage  in  Mark,  which  may  not  be  urged 
likewise  as  to  Matthew,  and  in  part  as  to  Luke,  compared  with  John. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  from  this  quarter  any  grounds  of  decision 
as  to  its  genuineness,  and  must  turn  to  the  internal  evidence  in  the  pas- 
sage itself. 

Mark's  mode  of  narration  is  never  so  irregular  and  disorderly,  as  to 
lead  us  to  expect  such  an  awkward  termination  of  his  work  as  fyopovvro 
yap,  in  v.  8,  would  be.  It  is  plain  that  this,  instead  of  being  a  conclu- 
sion, is  but  a  preparation  for  something  to  follow. 

Let  us  consider  the  tenor  given  to  his  account  of  the  resurrection  by 
this  termination :  The  women  came  to  the  sepulchre,  found  the  stone 
rolled  away,  were  addressed  by  a  young  man  clothed  in  a  white  gar- 
ment, who  told  them  that  Jesus  had  risen,  and  commanded  them  to 
communicate  this  information  to  the  disciples,  with  the  injunction  that 
they  should  go  into  Galilee,  where  they  should  see  our  Lord.  They, 
however^  said  nothing  to  any  man,  for  they  were  afraid.  Here  the  Gos- 
pel would  end.  If  Mark  terminated  it  in  this  way,  be  closed  his  ac- 
count of  an  occurrence  which  was  the  most  important  evidence  in  favor 
of  Christianity,  with  assuring  us  that  nothing  was  known  of  the  resurrec- 
tion at  the  time  ;  that  nothing  could  have  been  known  about  it,  inas- 
much as  those  on  whose  testimony  the  fact  rests,  told  no  one  of  it.  He 
himself  might  then  be  asked,  how  he  knew  and  was  able  to  relate  what 
happened  to  the  women,  if  they  told  no  one  of  it.  An  inconceivable 
want  of  consideration  in  so  important  a  matter !  Even  if  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  attesting  the  occurrence  by  further  evidence,  he  was  at  any 
rate  bound  to  inform  the  reader  how  the  incident  in  respect  to  the  wo- 
men was  divulged  and  became  notorious.  He  would  thus  present  clear- 
ly at  least  one  argument  drawn  from  the  declarations  of  witnesses, 
though  that  be  the  weakest  of  all  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Gospels. 

Now  this  very  portion  of  the  history  which  is  denied  to  have  been> 


morning,  and  did  not  break  their  fast  till  cock -crowing :  ot  fiiv  ydo  iv  'Pwfit} 
dSthfol,  *c  ifnoi,  ntftpbwvot  rov  dXixrooa.  We  know  with  what  pertinacity 
the  churchea  adhered  to  auch  traditionary  usages.  Now  those  who  broke  their 
fast  at  midnight  had  this  passage  of  Mark  against  them  ;  particularly  the  first 
words,  dvaords  Si  n^wt  notary  oaflpdrov.  If  he  arose  eerly  on  the  6 rat 
day  of  the  week,  it  was  necessary  that  the  fast  should  be  prolonged  till 
morning.  Yet  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  found,  in  referring 
TTQuiZnipvTr)  oafipdrov  to  the  next  words,  iydvr}  nowrov.  (Greg.  Nyssen.  in  the 
above-mentioned  discourse,  p.  411,  and  Victor  Anlioch.  in  Caten.  in  Marc.  Ed. 
Poasini).  Before  this  solution  was  obtained,  however,  it  may  very  probably  havo 
been  the  case  that  theee  verses  of  Mark  were  treated  as  suspicions  in  order  to 
vindicate  particular  usages.  We  find  them  excluded  from  an  Egyptian  Ms., 
Cod.  B  ;  Cod.  L  at  least  casta  suspicion  on  them  in  a  Scholium,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently  ;  and  Ammoniua  excluded  it  from  bis  Monotessaron.  Now 
it  was  customary  in  some  churches  of  Egyj»t  to  break  the  fast  before  the  cock-crow- 
ing, as  Basilides  Bays  :  mpi  3i  TWf  ivrai  Ott  XXtyte,  or*  fetjfiOK,  vis.  Ttuv  «Y  'Piufirj 
dotXtpo/v,  This  coincidence  deserves  to  be  remarked,  though  it  is  not  by  any 
means  sufficient  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  positive  conclusion. 
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written  by  Mark,  is  an  account  how  the  women  came  to  teti  of  what 
had  happened  to  them,  how  little  credit  was  given  to  their  narrative,  and 
from  what  other  subsequent  occurrences  satisfactory  assurance  of  the 
fact  was  obtained. 

The  preposterous  nature  of  such  a  termination,  both  in  a  grammati- 
cal and  historical  point  of  view,  was  perceived  even  by  those  Greeks 
who  did  not  receive  the  passage;  for  some  of  them  added  a  conclusion 
of  their  own,  which  satisfied  at  least  the  principal  requisitions  that  could 
be  made  of  the  author.  It  was  as  follows:  Ilarta  diia  nugrtfytkptva 
tolg  ntpi  tov  17*tqo¥  ovvt6f»wv  i£y/yttla».  Mttd  d*'  tavru  xai  au- 
toe  o  'Jqnooj  ano  avarolrj?  xat  a/p*  dtxtttut  i£an*'at*tit  oV  uvrdir 
to  tfoo*  xui  aqOaptov  xqor/pu  ttjt  cuatiov  ocuir/p/aC  (Schol.  Cod. 
Li.  ct  m  marg.  version**  Phi/ox.).  Let  us  hear  what  the  great  master  in 
matters  of  New  Testament  criticism  says  on  this  subject.  He  calls  the 
conclusion  tqofiovno  yap  "ciausulam  abrnptissimam  ;"  and  further  de- 
clares, "omnibus  incrcdibile  vtderi  debebat,  Marcum  sic  fioivisse  com- 
mentariolum  suum,"  etc.1 

We  have  come,  then,  to  this  point.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  termina- 
tion would  be  abrupt,  the  book  grammatically  and  historically  incom- 
plete, if  Mark  had  closed  his  work  at  16:  8.  Supposing  the  Gospel, 
then,  to  have  once  actually  terminated  thus,  either  the  author  must  have 
been  suddenly  taken  away  by  death,  or  he  must  have  been  interrupted 
in  his  work  by  the  death  of  his  voucher.  In  the  first  case  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  work  should  have  any  further  addition  from  him ;  in  the 
other  case,  not  only  was  such  an  addition  possible,  but  it  was  his  duty 
not  to  leave  the  book  in  this  condition  ;  he  was  bound  to  conclude  it 
properly  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted. 

It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  was  overtaken  by  death 
before  he  had  finished  his  work,  that  we  can  believe  the  remainder  to 
have  been  added  by  another  hand.  In  that  case,  however,  the  language 
of  the  part  added  must  wear  a  somewhat  different  appearance  from  the 
rest ;  as  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  8th  book  of  Tbucydides,  which  is 
supposed,  from  the  change  in  the  style,  to  have  been  added  by  his 
daughter  after  her  father's  death. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  addition  to  Mark  is  too  small  for  us  to  de- 
termine anything  from  the  style,  I  answer,  it  is  well  known  that  a  differ- 
ent tone  and  a  peculiar  style  of  expression  may  manifest  themselves  in  a 
short  compass.9  As  to  his  death,  moreover,  history  informs  us  that  af- 
ter the  composition  of  his  Gospel  he  left  Rome,  went  to  Egypt,  and 
taught  at  Alexandria.3  Thus  we  have  no  internal  or  external  grounds 
for  supposing  the  author's  death ;  which  alone  could  justify  the  position 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  by  another  hand. 

l  Griesbach,  Comm.  Crit.  in  text.  Grec.  N.  T.  Particula  II.  p.  199. 

*  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  very  conclusion  (itdvrct  oi  rd  na^r,yytkfiiva 
x.  r.  A.)  which,  as  wo  have  said,  was  appended  to  some  Mss.  The  expression 
avyrofjuaf  in  it  is  almoat  wholly  foreign  to  the  N.  T.  Instead  of  ifpov,  the  usual 
biblical  expression  is  aywv ;  and  aySaqrw,  connected  with  juyot-rua.  conies  from 
the  rhetorical  languapu  of  the  fathers.  Such  deviation  from  N.  T.  diction  do  we 
find  in  the  compass  of  four  lines. 

3  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  II.  c.  16.  Epiph.  Haw.  LI.  §  6.  Hieronym.  CataJ.  v.  Mar- 
ens.  Gelas.  Decret.  de  script,  apocrvph.  Manet  Collect.  Concil.  T.  VIII.  p.  147. 
Etitycb.  Alexaodr.  Annal.  T.  I.  p.  334.  and  337.  text.  Arab. 
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On  the  other  supposition,  viz.  that  he  was  interrupted  in  his  work  by 
the  death  of  his  voucher,  we  can  readily  see  how  there  may  have  been 
in  the  most  ancient  times  some  copies  with,  and  come  without,  this  con- 
cluding passage.  The  friends  of  the  history  of  Jesus  took  or  procured 
copies  of  what  was  already  written;  particularly,  as  but  little  was  want- 
ing to  the  completion  of  the  work.  When,  after  some  time,  the  conclu- 
sion appeared,  it  was  appended  in  some  Mss.,  and  in  others  was  ne- 
glected. Thus  it  happened  that  there  continued  to  be  Mss.  without 
the  conclusion,  long  after  it  was  written. 

The  death  of  the  two  apostles  with  whom  Mark  was  at  Rome,  may 
easily,  as  every  one  will  see,  have  had  such  an  effect  on  the  situation  of 
the  Christians  in  the  capital,  as  to  occasion  interruptions  of  their  meet- 
ings and  of  Mark's  occupations,  and  perhaps,  too,  Mark's  immediate 
departure  from  the  city.  It  appears  to  me,  moreover,  that  instead  of  the 
present  concise  account  of  the  resurrection,  we  should  have  had  a  more 
detailed  narration  of  this  most  important  event,  had  the  witness  whose 
statements  Mark  presents  in  his  Gospel,  communicated  information  res- 
pecting it. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  we  see  the  historian,  who  elsewhere  seems 
to  place  his  chief  merit  in  the  circumstantiality  of  his  narrative,  timor- 
ously contenting  himself  with  general  outlines  of  the  final  events  of  the 
Gospel  history,  as  though  he  was  unwilling  to  trust  himself  when  depri- 
ved of  the  authority  and  testimony  of  the  eyewitness.  Every  thing  is  as 
it  must  have  been  under  the  supposed  circumstances. 

Others  despatch  this  question  in  a  shorter  way.  They  take  it  for 
granted  that,  at  any  rate,  Mark's  genuine  conclusion  is  lost,  and  then, 
from  the  admission  they  manufacture  for  themselves,  pronounce  the 
present  conclusion  not  to  be  genuine.  By  the  convenient  words,  at 
any  rate,  they  avoid  all  argument,  and  even  any  explanation  how  the 
loss  of  the  genuine  conclusion  can  be  regarded  as  possible.  Though  it 
is  true  that  a  portion  of  Luke's  history  was  lost  unobserved  from  the 
middle  of  the  book,  yet  we  can  show  that  it  eluded  attention  on  ac- 
count of  an  OftotOTf'ktvJov.  The  same  ought  to  be  shown  in  this  case. 
How  could  the  conclusion  of  the  book  disappear  and  the  circumstance 
be  unnoticed  ?  It  must  have  attracted  attention.  If  it  happened  before 
copies  had  been  taken,  before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  Mark  might 
easily  have  remedied  it,  and  was  bound  to  do  so ;  if  it  occurred  after 
copies  were  taken,  the  genuine  conclusion  must  at  least  have  been  pre- 
served in  some  Mss.,  and  must  it  not  then  be  the  one  which  we  now 
have? 

§  70. 
John  Chai\  21. 


In  reading  the  30th  and  31st  verses  of  the  20th  chapter  of  John's 
Gospel,  we  expect  that  the  book  is  to  be  there  concluded,  and  are  per- 
plexed to  find,  that  after  the  writer  has,  as  it  were,  taken  the  last  look  at 
his  work,  and  apologized  for  its  incompleteness  by  slating  its  object, 
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which  allowed  him  only  to  relate  such  events  as  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Christ,  the  author  of  life  to  men, — that  after  thus 
(apparently) concluding  what  he  had  undertaken  to  accomplish,  he  ab- 
ruptly commences  his  narrative  anew.  This  it  was  that  first  excited 
suspicion  respecting  the  last  chapter,  which  is  so  completely  dissevered 
from  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  history ;  and  further  plausibility 
was  soon  conferred  on  the  suspicion  by  the  researches  of  learned  men  A 
No  one,  however,  has  attacked  it  with  so  much  force  as  a  celebrated 
biblical  scholar  of  our  own  times.9  He  regards  it  as  an  appendix  by 
another  hand,  and  explains  the  occasion  of  its  composition  in  the  follow- 
ing way. 

The  saying  had  spread  abroad,  that  John  was  to  live  on  this  earth 
till  the  last  coming  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  express  promise  of 
Jesus  (John  21:22,  23).  John  was  now  dead,  and  the  Saviour  had  not 
appeared.  From  this  fact  arose  injurious  inferences  in  respect  to  the 
delay  of  Christ's  coming,  and  even  in  respect  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
To  obviate  these,  some  well-meaning  man  composed  this  supplement  to 
John's  Gospel,  and  showed  from  the  language  of  Jesus  that  an  incorrect 
signification  would  be  assigned  to  it,  if  it  were  interpreted  as  promising 
that  the  coming  of  our  Lord  should  take  place  during  the  lifetime  of 
John. 

His  first  argument  is,  that  the  difference  of  style  shows  it  to  have  been 
an  appendix  by  another  hand.  John,  who  is  accustomed  always  to 
speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  uses  here  the  first  person  singular, 
in  the  Attic  dialect  moreover,  olftat  (21: 25),  and  the  first  person  plural 
(21:  24),  otdafitp  or*  x.  r.  X. 

Now,  how  frequently  he  expresses  himself  in  the  same  way  in  his 
Epistles,  which  were  written  at  the  same  time.  Does  he  not  use  the 
words,  yQaqot,ty<jaii>a,  dxyxoafttv,  iotguxa/ntr  (I  Ep.  2:  13,  14.  1:  1, 
2,  3,  seq.)  ?  Does  he  not  say  at  the  commencement  of  his  Gospel, 
ttftunufdtftu  ttj*  dutatf  avrov  (1: 14)  ?  And  has  he  never,  in  any  other 
part  of  his  book,  used  Attic  forms?  What  then,  are  axrtx6a^tp  and 
ioiQuxuptv  (John  3:  1 1.  4:  42.  5:  37.  8:  38.  14:  9)  ? 

It  is  said,  however,  that  there  have  crept  into  this  chapter,  from  tra- 
dition, inaccurate  statements,  which  cannot  have  been  made  by  John. 
The  disciples  arc  represented  as  living  in  Galilee  between  the  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  of  Jesus;  which  cannot  be  correct,  as  eight  days  af- 
ter the  resurrection  they  are  still  at  Jerusalem  (John  20:  26). 

But,  after  making  their  observations  and  inquiries  on  the  theatre  of 
his  death  and  resurrection,  they  may,  sometime  during  the  following 
32  days,  have  gone  to  Galilee,  whither  they  were  directed  to  go  after  the 
resurrection,  not  only  by  the  account  of  the  women,  but  likewise  by  our 
Saviour  himself  (Matth.  26:  32.  Mark  14:28). 

It  is  replied,  however,  that  directly  after  the  resurrection  they  receiv- 
ed command  not  to  leave  Jerusalem  (Luke  24:  49).  How  then  could 
they  be  in  Galilee  ? 


1  Grotiua,  Adnot.  ad  Joann.  XX.  30.  Ger.  John  Voaaius,  Harm.  £vang.  L.  III. 
Cap.  4.  §  8.  Joann.  Clericui,  Biblioth.  Univera.  T.  II.  p.  473. 

9  Ebarh.  Gottl.  Paulua,  in  tu«  "  Neoen  Repert.  ftir  bibl.  and  morgtnl.  Lilt" 
Th.  II. 
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The  case  is  not  as  represented.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  more 
precise  on  this  point.  Our  Lord  lired  forty  days  with  his  disciples,  be- 
fore he  enjoined  upon  them  not  to  leave.  Jerusalem  till  they,  ov  petti 
noklai  jfit'ya?,  within  a  few  days,  should  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
1:  3,  4,  5).  The  idea  that  they  received  the  injunction  directly  after 
the  resurrection,  does  not  find  countenance  even  in  Luke's  Gospel ;  but 
there,  as  in  the  Acts,  it  was  our  Lord's  last  direction,  after  which  he  was 
parted  from  them  and  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  There  are,  therefore, 
more  than  thirty  days  remaining  for  the  occurrences  in  Galilee. 

Is  it  any  thing  incredible,  that  John  himself  should  have  refuted  an 
error  which  arose  in  regard  to  him  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  which  were  apparent?  Why  should  he  surrender  to  another 
hand  a  task  which  he  could  best  perform  himself,  and  which  it  was  es- 
pecially incumbent  on  him  to  perform  1 

Examine  the,  narrative.  From  its  nature  it  must  have  been  composed 
before  John's  death.  It  is  animated  by  a  particularity  which  we  could 
expect  only  from  an  eye-witness,  by  whom  every  circumstance  was  re- 
marked with  extreme  interest,  and  lodged  deep  in  his  memory.  He  not 
only  recalls  every  individual  concerned,  though  he  wrote  many  years  af- 
ter the  occurrence,  but  many  incidental  things  which  one  would  far  less 
expect  to  find  stated.  He  still  knows  exactly  how  and  with  what 
Peter  girt  himself  in  haste  to  go  to  our  Lord.  With  the  practised  eye 
of  a  fisherman,  be  judges  the  distance  of  the  ship  from  the  land  :  It 
was  not  far,  but  as  it  were  two  hundred  cubits,  from  land.  He  still 
knows  the  number  of  the  fishes  which  they  caught.  Nor  does  he  give 
merely  a  general  statement  of  the  number ;  not  a  single  one  escapes 
him :  They  were  an  hundred  fifty  and  three.  He  still  wonders,  too, 
how  it  happened  that  the  net  did  not  break. 

Now  who  could  know  all  these  minute  circumstances  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  unless  he  had  been  one  of  those  engaged  in  catching  the  fish- 
es, and  had  shared  them  with  the  rest  ?  Is  not  the  eye-witness  and  par- 
ticipator visible  every  where  ?  Who  was  there  that  could  have  written 
in  this  manner  after  John's  death  ?  Was  he  not  one  of  the  roost  youth- 
ful of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  did  he  not  die  a  nQtopuxtQOQ,  an  old 
man  ? 

He  himself  perceived,  however,  that  such  an  appendix,  subjoined  at> 
ter  the  apparent  conclusion  of  his  work,  might  be  subject  to  suspicion  ; 
and  therefore  he  added  expressly  :  It  is  this  disciple  (viz.  he  who  lay  in 
Jesus'  bosom,  and  of  whom  Jesus  spoke  thus),  who  testifies  these  things 
and  wrote  them.    So  much  precaution  has  he  himself  taken. 

Now  if  the  style  is  not  his,  if  the  narrative  is  interlarded  with  inaccu- 
rate traditions,  and  yet  his  subscription  is  put  to  the  book  for  the  sake 
of  the  authority  of  his  name,  it  is  a  forgery,  and  we  can  make  no  great 
account  of  the  honesty  of  the  well-meaning  man  who  committed  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare  the  words  in  21:  8  with  6:  19,  in 
which  likewise  John  designates  distance  on  the  water,  we  find  a 
more  than  accidental  similarity,  reminding  us  of  the  former  occupation 
of  the  writer.  Another  of  his  customs,  which  we  have  mentioned  a- 
bove,  with  examples  (§  60,  towards  the  end),  viz.  that  of  accompanying 
the  words  of  our  Lord  with  interpretations  of  his  own,  is  exhibited  in 
this  chapter.  There  is  even  a  remarkable  similarity  in  phraseology  to 
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an  instance  in  the  former  part  of  the  Gosoel :  21:  19,  toZto  di  tint, 
otif*ai*ot¥  noim  Oavatw  do$dou  roV  Otov ;  12:  33,  tovto  Si  tktyt, 
onuuliHov  noi(0  ftavutM  rjufkltv  dno&vT}(ixtiv. 

And  how  much  fidelity  is  exhibited  in  the  narrative !  Can  it  be  the 
production  of  an  impostor?  mere  gossip,  compiled  from  various  reports? 
How  psychological  is  his  representation  of  the  demeanor  of  the  fisher- 
men, particularly.  How  could  he  so  happily  delineate  Peter's  conduct 
in  exact  accordance  with  his  character  ?  Peter  no  sooner  hears  that  it 
is  our  Lord,  than  he  throws  himself  impetuously  into  the  sea  to  get  to 
him  ;  exactly  as  we  should  expect  from  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings, 
and  his  deportment  in  other  cases.  The  conduct  of  the  other  disciples 
is  different;  they  know  it  is  our  Lord,  but  have  not  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  speak  to  him. 

Jesus  afterwards  asks  Peter  three  times :  Lovest  thou  me  ? — a  mild 
reproof  for  the  past,  for  his  having  three  times  denied  him.  How  ap- 
propriate !    How  entirely  free  from  passion  and  from  human  feeling  I 

The  apostle  appears  differently.  At  the  third  repetition  of  the  ques- 
tion, be  cannot  retain  his  composure ;  his  character  is  again  displayed. 
He  is  not  angry,  however ;  how  could  he  be  at  this  moment  ?  We 
should  expect  that  the  affection  of  his  mind  would  be  different.  He  is 
grieved. 

Jesus  quiets  the  impetuous  disciple  by  giving  him  his  whole  confi- 
dence ;  showing  him,  however,  at  the  same  time,  the  prospect  of  a 
death  of  suffering.  The  apostle  understands  our  Lord,  but  shrinks  not 
at  the  prospect ;  he  does  not  stand  embarrassed  and  lost  in  thought  re- 
specting himself.  In  regard  to  thousands  this  would  be  unnatural ;  but 
not  in  regard  to  him.  Such  must  have  been  the  first  impression  on  his 
mind ;  such  it  was  on  a  former  occasion  (22:  33),  and  must  still  more 
have  been  so  on  this. 

What,  now,  is  more  natural  than  the  particular  turn  which  his  mind 
takes ;  viz.  that  be  should  inquire  what  was  to  become  of  him  with 
whom  he  vied  in  our  Lord's  affections?  And  what  is  more  suitable 
than  the  reply  of  Jesus :  Is  it  any  matter  to  thee,  if  I  have  allotted  him  a 
milder  fate  ? 

This  chapter,  then,  has  far  too  much  truth  of  representation  and  in- 
ternal fidelity,  too  much  consistency  with  the  character  and  situation  of 
the  persons,  to  be  regarded  as  a  compilation  of  various  reports,  or  as  a 
fiction  of  pious  fraud. 

In  regard  to  the  last  two  verses,  however :  This  is  the  disciple  which 
testifieth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things;  and  we  know  that  his 
testimony  is  true.  And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus 
did,  etc.;  if,  on  the  ground  that  the  phraseology  is  that  of  a  third  person, 
and  the  last  words  contain  a  hyperbole,  we  suppose  them  not  to  have 
been  written  by  John,  but  that,  as  Dr.  Less  thinks,  they  were  added 
by  the  church  at  Ephesus,  in  confirmation  of  the  appendix,  we  have  here 
the  authority  of  contemporaries,  the  members  of  a  church  of  great  res- 
pectability, to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  chapter. 
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§  77. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

The  Acts  and  Gospel  of  Luke  together  form  a  whole,  of  which  the 
latter  is  the  first  part,  and  the  former  the  second.  In  the  Gospel  he 
presents  the  history  of  Jesus  till  his  ascension ;  in  the  Acts  he  resumes 
the  thread  of  the  narrative,  where  he  had  dropped  it  in  his  former  history. 
By  comparing  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  with  the  end  of  the  Gospel,  we 
see  clearly,  that  in  writing  the  latter,  he  reserved  a  detailed  account  of 
the  ascension  for  his  following  work,  and  that,  while  occupied  in  finish- 
ing the  Gospel,  he  already  had  the  intention  of  continuing  the  history, 
as  he  afterwards  did  in  the  Acts. 

Thus  Luke  himself  regarded  the  two  works.  The  Gospel  he  calls  in 
Acts  1:  1,  Tigwioir  Xoyov,  the  first  treatise,  the  first  part,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  acquaint  us  with  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  Jesus,  tav 
ijpjjiaro  nottlv  xt  xul  dttiuoxtiv.  This  could  be  called  a  first  part  only 
in  reference  to  a  second.  The  Acts,  consequently,  are  the  dtuit poff 
Xoyug,  the  object  of  which  is  to  inform  us  respecting  the  consequences 
and  results  of  our  Saviour's  projects  after  bis  death,  respecting  the  acts 
of  his  disciples,  and  the  progress  and  increase  of  the  sect  he  had  found- 
ed. 

§  78. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  as  follows.  After  our  Lord  has  given 
his  last  injunctions,  he  ascends  into  heaven.  The  apostles  supply  the 
place  of  Judas  (—2:).  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Spirit  is  poured  out ; 
effects  of  it;  ill-founded  opinions  of  some  of  the  spectators;  counter- 
explanation  of  Peter  in  an  address  to  the  people ;  its  impression  on  the 
hearers.  Increasing  respect  for  the  apostles ;  circumstances  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem^— 3:).  Peter  and  John  heal  a  man  lame  from  his 
birth,  in  the  temple ;  astonishment  and  assemblage  of  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  it.  Peter  declares  Jesus  to  be  the  author  of  the  miracle.  The 
captain  of  the  temple  hastens  thither,  sees  the  tumult,  hears  the  speak- 
er, and  takes  him  with  his  companion  to  prison  ( — 4:).  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Sanhedrim  assembles ;  the  two  apostles  are  brought  before 
it.  Peter  defends  himself  with  boldness.  He  and  John  are  set  at  liber- 
ty, with  the  injunction  to  teach  no  longer  concerning  Jesus.  They  come 
to  their  companions,  and  are  received  with  enthusiasm  ( — 4:  32).  Com- 
munity of  goods  among  the  Christians ;  hypocritical  fraud  of  Ananias 
and  his  wife  ( — 5:  12).  Miraculous  cures  are  performed  by  the  apos- 
tles ;  the  Sanhedrim,  vexed  at  these  miracles,  imprisons  the  apostles. 
An  angel  liberates  tbem  ;  they  teach  publicly  in  the  temple ;  are  appre- 
hended anew,  and  carried  before  the  Sanhedrim.  They  defend  them- 
selves; Gamaliel  addresses  the  council ;  at  his  instance  the  apostles  are 
set  at  liberty,  after  being  scourged  ;  they,  however,  continue  to  teach  in 
the  temple  ( — 6:).  The  Hellenists  murmur  respecting  the  care  taken  of 
their  widows ;  deacons  are  elected  for  this  business ;  and  among  them 
is  Stephen.    His  zeal  for  converting  the  people  and  his  violent  death 
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( — Philip  teaches  at  Samaria;  many  believe;  among  them  Si- 
mon, who  offers  money  for  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  On  the  road  to  Ga- 
za, Philip  meets  with  the  treasurer  of  Candace;  instructs  him  respect- 
ing the  Messiah,  and  baptizes  him  ( — 9:).  Saul  persecutes  the  disci- 
ples of  Jesus ;  is  converted  while  thus  employed,  and  then  preaches  Je- 
sus at  Damascus  ;  is  for  that  reason  obliged  to  flee ;  goes  to  Jerusalem 
and  then  to  Tarsus  (—9.31).  Peter  visits  the  believers  in  Lydda; 
cures  Eneas  ;  visits  Joppa ;  restores  Tabitha  to  life ;  baptizes  Corne- 
lius at  Ca;sarea ;  justifies  himself  before  the  church  at  Jerusalem  for 
baptizing  this  Gentile  ( — 111  19). 

Meanwhile  the  church  at  Antioch  takes  its  rise.  Barnabas  is  sent 
thither  from  Jerusalem;  seeks  Saul ;  and  they  perform  together  the  du- 
ties of  the  ministry  (—11:  20).  At  Antioch  Agabus  prophesies  a  famine  ; 
Saul  and  Barnabas  are  on  this  account  sent  to  the  Holy  City.  At  this 
time  Agrippa  puts  to  death  James  the  elder;  and  casts  Peter  into  pris- 
on, who  is  miraculously  liberated  and  departs  to  another  place  ;  Agrip- 
pa dies  ( — 12:  24).  Saul  and  Barnabas  are  sent  from  Antioch  to  preach 
in  foreign  countries.  They  goto  Cyprus  ;  from  thence  to  the  continent 
into  Asia  Minor.  An  account  is  given  of  what  they  did  in  Antioch  of 
Pisidia,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra,  of  their  return  and  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ( — 15:  1).  Dissension  in  the  church  at  Antioch  respecting  the 
obligatory  force  of  Jewish  institutions  upon  the  Gentiles.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  are  sent  a  second  time  to  the  Holy  City.  Solemn  consulta- 
tion at  Jerusalem,  and  decision  of  the  question  in  dispute.  A  deputa- 
tion from  Jerusalem  accompanies  Paul  and  Barnabas  back  to  Antioch 
( — 15:  3G).  Paul  and  Barnabas  concert  a  new  journey  to  Asia  Minor  ; 
they  separate;  Paul  goes  with  Silas.  At  Lystra,  Paul  and  Silas  take 
Timothy  to  be  their  companion  ;  travel  through  Phrygia  and  Gala- 
tia;  embark  for  Europe  ( — 1(3:  10). 

Luke  accompanies  them  from  Troas  to  Philippr;  what  befalls 
them  there.  They  travel  through  Macedonia  to  Athens  and  Corinth 
( — 18:  2).  Paul  teaches  at  Corinth  ;  is  driven  thence  ;  goes  by  way  of 
Ephesus  to  Jerusalem  ;  thence  returns  to  Ephesus,  where  he  teaches  till 
he  is  driven  from  this  city  also  ( — 20:  1).  He  again  turns  his  course  to 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  ;  repairs  once  more  to  Jerusalem  with  Luke ; 
is  imprisoned.  Paul's  defence  before  the  people;  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  before  Felix,  Festus,  and  Agrippa  the  younger ;  his  departure 
for  Rome  ;  occurrences  on  the  voyage,  and  arrival  at  Rome. 

The  whole  book  divides  itself  into  three  sections  ;  viz.  first,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christiauitv  in  Palestine;  secondly,  the  origin  of  the  church 
at  Antioch,  and  expeditions  thence  into  the  heathen  couutries  of  Asia  ; 
and  lastly,  expeditions  to  Europe,  in  which  Luke  appears  as  Paul's  com- 
panion. This  last  section  might  be  divided  further  into  two  parts  ;  viz. 
occurrences  in  relation  to  Paul  which  took  place  after  the  historian  had 
become  closely  connected  with  him  (10:  10),  and  such  occurrences  af- 
ter the  period  when  Luke  became  his  inseparable  companion  (20:  6 — 
28:  31). 

§  79. 

In  a  portion  of  his  work  the  author  does  not  merely  represent  him- 
self as  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  relates,  but  introduces  himself 
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into  the  narrative  as  a  participator  in  them  ;  though  this  is  not  the  case 
till  a  late  stage  of  the  history  (Acts  16:  10  seq.  and  20:  6  seq.).  He  may, 
however,  have  witnessed  a  great  part  of  the  events  which  he  narrates  in 
the  first  section  of  his  book,  unless  Palestine,  where  he  resided  during 
the  life  of  Jesus,  was  left  by  him  directly  after  our  Lord's  death.  As  it 
would  be  precipitate  and  arbitrary  to  extend  the  declaration  which  he 
makes  in  the  introduction  of  his  Gospel,  to  everything  which  he  relates 
as  having  taken  place  in  Palestine,  without  recollecting  that  it  proper- 
ly refers  only  to  the  contents  of  the  Gospel ;  so  it  would  be  no  less  ar- 
bitrary to  assume  that  he  did  not  remain  in  that  country  an  hour  long- 
er than  the  compass  of  his  Gospel  requires.  The  Procemium  asserts 
Luke's  residence  in  Palestine  during  the  period  referred  to  ;  but  does 
not  prevent  us  from  supposing  a  continuance  of  his  stay. 

This  being  premised,  we  must  learn  from  the  tenor  of  the  book  of 
Acts,  how  long  we  can  and  ought  to  regard  him  as  having  resided  in 
Palestine.  If  we  consider  the  uncommon  knowledge  of  tacts  evinced 
by  the  writer  in  the  section  relating  to  what  occurred  in  Palestine,  we 
shall  readily  believe  that  he  had  not  as  yet  led  the  country.  This  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  facts  continues  without  diminution  to  the  sec- 
ond section,  i.e.  the  founding  of  the  church  at  Antioch  (11:  19). 
From  this  moment  he  turns  away  from  Palestine,  and  does  not  speak  at 
all  of  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  or  of  occurrences  there,  except  when  de- 
puties from  Antioch  appear  in  that  city,  and  then  only  during  their  stay 
(Acts  12:  1—25,  and  15:  4—30). 

The  abrupt  transition  from  occurrences  in  Palestine  may  have  arisen 
either  from  a  sudden  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  elders  and  ministers 
there,  and  consequently  a  deficiency  of  events  worthy  of  record,  or  from 
a  change  in  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  the  historian.  The  more  in- 
credible the  former  supftosition  is,  the  greater  ground  is  there  for 
adopting  the  latter ;  viz.  that  Luke  led  Palestine  when  Christianity  be- 
gan to  take  root  in  Antioch.  After  a  time,  however,  he  deserts  the 
church  at  Antioch  likewise.  The  reason  of  this  change  is  apparent  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative  itself,  Luke  removed  to  Troas  (Acts  16:  8 
— 10),  where  he  was  ignorant  of  the  occurrences  in  the  church  at  Anti- 
och. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  owing  to  this  change  of  residence  that 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  Paul's  reception  in  Europe  and  his  first  pro- 
ceedings in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  and  was  even  his  companion  in 
the  passage  over.  This  opened  the  way  to  further  intimacy  with  him, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  become  the  historian  of  the  apostle  during  the 
last  period,  in  which  the  scene  of  his  former  enterprises  became  more 
and  more  remote. 

We  see  how  great  an  influence  Luke's  different  points  of  view  had  upon 
his  history  ;  and  we  hope  to  elucidate  it  further  by  con^idering'the  three 
sections  more  particularly.  In  the  third  section,  Luke  is  explicit  and 
diffuse  so  long  as  he  is  at  Paul's  side,  or  even  in  his  vicinity  (Acts  16. 
10 — 18:).  The  more  remote  he  is  from  the  apostle,  the  more  concise  is 
his  narrative.  The  events  of  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth  he  comprises 
in  seventeen  verses  (IS:  1 — 17).  Nearly  all  we  learn  is  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  Paul,  without  a  word  concerning  the  importance  of  the  re- 
sult of  his  labors,  or  concerning  the  condition  of  the  church.  Im- 
mediately after,  he  comprises  a  journey  from  Epbesus  to  Jerusalem, 
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from  thence  to  Antioch,  then  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  back  again 
to  Ephesus,  in  two  verses  (IB:  22,  23).  As  soon,  however,  as  the  apos- 
tle rejoins  Luke  (20:  6),  the  narrative  recovers  its  character,  and  is  ren- 
dered rich  and  animated  by  an  agreeable  particularity. 

In  the  second  section,  which  is  devoted  to  occurrences  connected 
with  the  church  at  Antioch,  he  speaks  only  of  the  origin  of  the  church, 
the  earliest  events  there,  and  the  peregrinations  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
from  Antioch  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  ( l">:  I ).  He  then  has  nothing 
to  say  till  the  second  mission  to  Jerusalem.  When  this  was  accomplish- 
ed, the  apostle  abandoned  Antioch  as  his  station  ;  and  Luke,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  from  this  time,  became  very  intimately  connected 
wuh  Paul.  Now  in  respect  to  the  journey  to  Cyprus,  the  proceedings 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  the  court  of  the  proconsul,  their  departure, 
their  preaching  in  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  their  fortunes  at  Iconium,  Lystria, 
etc.  (Acts  13:  1  — 14:  27).  the  more  remarkable  circumstances  are  clear- 
ly and  somewhat  fully  depicted  ;  while  such  things  as  were  not  of  an 
unusual  character  are  but  slightly  noticed.  Generally  speaking,  the 
narrative  is  very  much  such  an  one  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  may  have 
given  to  the  church  at  Antioch  on  their  return. 

We  next  come,  however,  to  a  period  during  which  nothing  is  related 
in  regard  either  to  Palestine  or  Antioch.  This  is  called  by  Luke  in  a 
general  way,  youvoj  ovx  uliyog,  no  inconsiderable  time  (Acts  14:  28) ; 
and  it  actually  comprised  several  years.  On  careful  consideration  it 
will  be  found  that  the  transactions  of  the  first  expedition  into  heathen 
countries  may  perhaps  have  taken  up  two  years ;  but  still  five  whole 
years,  to  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  are  passed  over  as 
though  no  Antioch  and  no  Paul  existed.  It  is  not  till  the  twelfth  year 
of  this  emperor,  as  we  shall  sec  from  chronological  designations  here- 
after, that  the  history  commences  again  with  the  remarkable  dispute 
concerning  the  obligatory  force  of  the  Jewish  observances  (15:  1  seq). 
Now  Luke  was  in  Paul's  company  the  next  year,  and  may  have  obtain- 
ed from  him  a  minute  knowledge  of  these  recent  occurrences  (I(>:  10). 
The  five  preceding  years,  nevertheless,- remain  vacant.  He  derived  no 
information  from  Paul  in  regard  to  them ;  nor  was  he  himself  living  in 
Syria  or  Palestine  during  the  period.  These  countries  certainly  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  the  special  field  of  Christian  history.  Who  can 
believe  that  for  so  long  a  time  nothing  memorable  took  place  in  Pales- 
line  and  Syria,  or  was  undertaken  by  Paul,  who  had  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  inactivity  ?  Whether  Luke  had  gone  to  Troas,  where  Paul 
met  him  subsequently,  or  was  in  some  other  place,  certainly  he  was  not 
in  Antioch  or  Palestine.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  elsewhere  through- 
out the  book  ;  in  the  third  section  the  order  of  time  is  pursued  constant- 
ly, even  though  the  periods  are  not  always  very  copiously  treated  of. 

The  first  section,  compared  with  the  two  last,  exhibits  a  fulness  of 
which  neither  of  the  others  can  boast.  If  ever  the  historian  shows  him- 
self circumstantially  and  minutely  acquainted  with  facts  and  discourses, 
it  is  in  relation  to  the  occurrences  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  only  those 
parts  of  the  third  section  that  narrate  incidents  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, exhibit  such  particularity  as  is  uniformly  displayed  throughout 
this  section.  If,  therefore,  in  any  part  of  his  book  we  have  reason  to 
regard  him  as  an  eye-witness,  it  is  here.    A  comparison  with  the  roost 
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animated  of  those  narratives  which  we  know  to  have  been  composed 
from  personal  knowledge,  justifies  this  conclusion  as  to  the  whole  of  the 
first  section. 

$  80. 

From  these  observations  the  plan  of  the  author  is  easily  understood. 
It  was  not  his  object  to  relate  the  part  borne  by  each  of  the  apostles  in 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  what  churches  were  founded  by  each  of 
them,  and  what  was  their  respective  fate.  Considered  in  this  light,  the 
first  section  of  the  work  would  be  extremely  imperfect.  Nor  was  it  his 
design  in  the  third  section  to  present  the  complete  history  of  Paul  to  a 
certain  period  ;  for  he  was  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  requisite  for 
this  purpose,  as  we  can  see  from  the  book  of  Acts  itself,  and  may  be 
still  more  fully  convinced  from  the  1  ]  th  chapter  of  the  2d  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  He  did  not  propose  to  himself  either  of  these  under- 
takings  beforehand,  and  then  begin  to  collect  materials  for  its  accom- 
plishment. It  would  have  been  too  late,  had  he  delayed  to  commence 
collecting  materials  for  his  history  until  the  composition  of  his  Gospel, 
at  which  time  he  first  formed  his  intention  to  add  a  second  part  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  not  the  result  of  any  plan  previously  formed, 
which  he  intended  to  execute  by  means  of  subsequent  investigations, 
but  of  the  numerous  recollections  and  memoranda  which  he  had  stored 
up.  Without  any  reference  to  completeness  or  unity,  he  presents  some- 
times remarkable  incidents  and  sometimes  large  portions  of  history,  just 
as  he  happened  to  observe  the  facts  at  the  various  stations  to  which  be 
was  led  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Through  the  fortunate  variety 
of  situation,  however,  in  which  he  was  placed  at  different  times,  he  ac- 
tually enables  his  readers  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  Christianity  was  preserved  and  established  after  the  decease  of  its 
founder  and  in  a  short  time  diffused  into  many  countries. 

$  81. 

The  time  at  which  he  composed  his  work  and  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  written  had  a  great  influence  on  its  character.  The  Gospel  of 
Luke,  the  third  in  order  of  lime,  did  not  appear  till  after  Paul's  death, 
and  of  course,  then,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  did  not ;  for  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  although  it  preceded  Luke's,  was  not  published  till  after  the  de- 
cease of  Peter  and  Paul  (§  16).  Now  if  at  that  time  there  were  found 
to  be  chasms  in  the  history  of  Paul,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  derive 
explanations  from  Paul  himself ;  and  if  the  scene  of  these  events  was  in 
distant  countries,  it  would  have  been  a  very  onerous  task  to  procure 
from  thence  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  them.  Luke  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  renounce  the  idea  of  completeness,  however  de- 
sirous he  may  have  been  of  attaining  it. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  to  be  considered,  which  exerted  a 
determining  influence  upon  the  extent  of  the  work.  He  dedicated 
this  book,  as  well  as  his  Gospel,  to  his  friend  Theophilus,  and  intended 
it  more  particularly  for  his  information  (Acts  1:  1).  In  order  that  it 
may  be  intelligible  to  him,  explanations,  mostly  of  a  geographical  na- 
ture, are  subjoined  by  him  very  frequently,  until  he  comes  to  the  period 
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of  Paul's  arrival  in  Italy.  At  this  point,  be  ceases  to  insert  such  re- 
marks, and  seems  to  be  certain  that  Theophilus  is  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  the  places  he  afterwards  mentions.  Precisely  similar  is 
his  manner  in  regard  to  the  facts  themselves.  The  early  proceedings 
of  the  apostle,  and  his  proceedings  in  later  times  at  Jerusalem  and 
subsequently  till  he  arrives  at  Rome,  are  treated  by  Luke  with  much  par- 
ticularity ;  but  Paul  is  hardly  at  Rome  when  he  concludes  his  nar- 
rative by  merely  remarking  that  Paul  spent  two  whole  years  here. 

Yet,  as  we  see  by  the  apostle's  letters  from  Rome,  Luke  was  con- 
stantly with  him,  might  have  been  a  spectator  of  every  thing,  and  must 
often  have  been  a  fellow-sufferer  with  him.  And  these  very  occur- 
rences in  the  capital  of  the  world  were  of  special  importance  in  re- 
gard to  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  were  probably  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  apostle's  life.  The  charges  of  his  accusers,  his  trials, 
his  defence,  which,  as  the  apostle  himself  said  (Philipp.  1: 13),  made  his 
bonds  in  the  pratorium  honorable  and  glorious  to  Christianity,  the  new 
accessions  to  the  Christian  cause  which  were  gained  by  him,  the  exer- 
tions of  his  friends  and  enemies,  the  one  for  his  destruction  and  the 
other  for  his  preservation,  were  of  high  moment  to  his  contemporaries 
and  to  the  future  disciples  of  Jesus.  In  respect  to  all  this  he  says 
not  a  word;  he  does  not  even  mention  the  judicial  sentence  which  de- 
cided the  action  brought  against  the  apostle,  or  any  reason  why  he  was 
liberated. 

Luke,  then,  did  not  write  with  a  view  to  his  contemporaries  in  the 
distant  countries  of  Asia,  who  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  cir- 
cumstantial and  authentic  accounts  of  these  incidents.  As  little  did  he 
write  with  a  view  to  posterity.  Friendship  for  the  man  whose  pious  cu- 
riosity ]he  wished  to  gratify  excluded  both  considerations  from  his  view. 
It  was  written  for  his  benefit;  and  it  was  only  incidentally  that  others 
reaped  advantage  from  it.  The  ground  of  observation  which  Luke  sup- 
posed Theophilus  to  occupy  was,  therefore,  the  standard  of  his  work ; 
and  it  was  only  necessary  that  he  should  conduct  the  individual  for 
whom  -  he  wrote  to  the  point  where  that  individual's  own  knowledge 
began. 

Hence,  as  on  the  one  hand  we  owe  to  his  friendship  for  Theophilus 
his  determination,  by  means  of  a  Gospel  of  his  own,  to  free  the  history 
of  Jesus  from  the  interpolations  made  in  it  by  unauthenticated  writers, 
to  separate  what  was  true  and  exhibit  it  in  a  faithful  history ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  relation  in  which  his  friend 
stood  in  respect  to  the  facts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  no  histori- 
cal account  of  the  occurrences  at  Rome  was  furnished  by  Luke  for  the 
benefit  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  coming  generations. 


§82. 

Chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

On  the  chronology  of  this  book  much  depends  in  regard  to  its  ex- 
position, and  much  more  in  regard  to  the  illustration  of  the  Pauline 
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Epistles.  I  have  here  to  correct  some  inadvertencies  which  I  formerly 
committed.1 

There  is  hardly  any  passage  in  the  book  more  definite  in  a  chrono- 
logical point  of  view  than  11:  23— 12:25.  Agabus  had  prophesied  at 
Antioch  an  approaching  famine;  on  which  account  the  believers  made 
a  collection  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  in  Judea,  and  sent  it  by  the 
hands  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  After  Luke  has  narrated 
the  mission  of  the  two  teachers  (II:  30),  he  makes  a  transition  to  re- 
markable  occurrences  at  the  time  in  the  Holy  City  (12:  1).  These  are, 
the  apprehension  of  Peter,  occasioned  by  the  gratification  of ,  the  people 
at  the  execution  of  James ;  his  miraculous  deliverance  and  departure 
from  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  After  this,  we  are 
told  by  Luke,  the  deputies  returned  to  Antioch  (12:  25).  The  chrono- 
logical coincidence  of  these  events  with  the  residence  of  the  two  depu- 
ties at  Jerusalem,  we  infer  from  the  representation  of  the  historian  ;  not 
merely  from  the  words  xar*  txtlvov  tov  xaipov  (12:  1),  but  also  from 
the  order  of  the  narrative,  which  includes  these  events  within  the  period 
during  which  Barnabas  and  Paul  resided  at  Jerusalem,  no  account  be- 
ing given  of  the  return  of  the  deputies  to  Antioch  until  after  these  oc- 
currences arc  narrated. 

Consequently,  this  period  must  likewise  have  included  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  which  occurred,  as  represented,  about  this  time.  Directly 
after  the  fast  at  which  Peter's  execution  was  to  have  taken  place,  the 
king  left  his  usual  residence  at  Jerusalem,9  and  went  to  Csesarea,  which, 
according  to  both  Luke  and  Joseph  us,  was  the  place  of  his  death  (Acts 
12:  9.  Jos.  Ant.  L.  XIX.  c.  8.  n.  2).  His  departure  for  that  place  oc- 
curred immediately  after  Peter's  deliverance.  Now  as  the  deputies  were 
in  no  haste,  the  death  of  the  king  may  easily  have  occurred  during  their 
stay  in  the  Holy  City.  They  had  no  message  which  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  back  with  despatch,  and  were  no  longer  needed  at  Antioch,  as 
appears  soon  after  their  return  (13:  1,  2),  and  therefore  they  were  not 
required  to  hasten  their  journey  home. 

Yet,  granting  that  the  death  of  Agrippa  did  not  take  place  till  some 
months  after  his  arrival  at  Csesarea,  and  that  it  is  related  directly,  more 
for  the  sake  of  completing  the  account,  than  because  the  event  occurred 
while  the  two  teachers  abode  at  Jerusalem  ;  still  the  occurrences  we 
have  mentioned  must  have  taken  place  sometime  during  the  year  of 
Agrippa's  death. 

Now  we  find  this  year  stated  definitely  in  Josephus  :  Agrippa  died 

1  In  composing  this  sketch  I  bar*  had  the  following  recent  writings  before 
me:  "  Vogel,  "Vorsuch  uber  cbronologische  Siandpuncte  in  der  Lobena- 
geschichte  rauli"  in  Gaoler's  "Journal  fur  auserlesene  theol.  Lilt."  I  Bd.  I  St. 
"  Neuer  Versuch  ttber  chronol.  Standpnncte  for  die  Aposlelgeschichte,  etc."  by 
Dr.  SJskind,  in  Benzol's  "  Archiv  fur  die  Theologie  und  ihre  neueste  Lilt."  1. 
Bd.  n.  XII.  and  Hd  Bd.2d  St.— Kuinoel,'Comm.  in  libros  Novi  Test.  Historicos.' 
Vol.  4.  Proleg.  in  Act.  Apost.— Bertholdt,  "  Hist.  krit.  Einleit.  in  dieSchriften 
des  alten  und  neuen  Test."  Th.  V.  2d  Hfllfte.  §  629  seq.  The  limits  I  have  as- 
signed to  my  work  do  not  permit  me  to  discuss  every  objection  separately,  when 
1  differ  from  these  learned  men,  though  I  have  paid  particular  regard  to  them  in 
the  development  of  my  arguments. 

•  Jos.  Ant.  L.  XIX.  c.  7.  n.  3.  "Jftfcia  yovv  avr$  Steuret  ttai  owtpfi  tv  roHs 
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after  having  governed  four  years  under  Caius  and  three  under  Claudius 
Caesar.  He  remarks  further  for  the  sake  of  being  more  precise  :  the 
third  year  under  Claudius  had  already  closed,  rphof  uos  tjdrj  nenXti- 
ocuro.1 

The  deputies  from  Antioch  arrived  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover ;  for  the  apprehension  of  Peter  took  place  at  the  time  of  un- 
leavened bread  (12:  3),  and  his  execution  was  to  take  place  after  the 
feast  (J 2:  4).  Hence  Agrippa's  death  did  not  occur  until  after  the  pass- 
over.  Now  Claudius  ascended  the  throne  in  January,  and  according 
to  Josephus  the  third  year  of  his  reign  had  closed  when  Agrippa  died. 
This  passover,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  the  passover  of  the  third 
year  of  Claudius,  but  must  have  been  the  one  in  the  early  part  of  his 
fourth  year.  In  this  way  the  time  is  very  definitely  fixed.  In  the 
third  month  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Barnabas  and 
Paul  arrived  at  Jerusalem  with  the  gifts  of  the  church  at  Antioch ;  and 
sometime  after  Agrippa  died. 

After  Agrippa's  decease,  the  famine  foretold  by  Agabus  came  to 
pass,  viz.  under  Cuspius  Fadus,  who,  on  account  of  the  nonage  of  Agrip- 
pa the  younger,  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  govern  the  dominions 
of  the  father,  and  likewise  under  Tiberius  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
him  in  this  office.3 

After  this  incidental  remark,  we  must  return  once  more  to  the  mis- 
sion of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  is  referred  to 
in  Galat.  2:  I — 15,  and  chronological  inferences  have  been  drawn  from 
this  passage,  because  the  apostle  in  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
commences  with  these  words :  Then  fourteen  years  after  I  went  up  o- 
gain  to  Jerusalem ,  etc.  This  is  an  important  designation  of  time,  and 
hence  it  is  of  consequence  that  we  should  know  to  what  fact  it  relates. 

I  was  formerly  of  opinion  (and  in  this  respect  I  had  predecessors  of 
great  note),  that  Paul  here  refers  to  the  mission  ou  account  of  the  impend- 
ing famine.  But  this  cannot  be  the  one  intended  ;  ho  must  refer  to  the 
later  one,  which  he  undertook  with  Barnabas  on  another  occasion  (15: 
1—4).  My  reasons  are  the  following.  Paul  had  not  on  the  first  occa- 
sion been  held  iu  high  estimation  among  Christians  for  a  period  of  four- 
teen years  (Acts  11:  25  seq.  comp.  Galat.  1:  21—24).  At  the  time 
when  he  was  sent  by  the  church  at  Antioch  to  carry  their  charitable 
donations,  he  was  merely  a  local  teacher  and  assistant  of  Barnabas  at 
Antioch  (Acts  1 1:  22.  2(5).  His  call  to  the  office  of  an  apostle  was  not 
acknowledged  till  after  his  return  from  this  mission  (13:  2). 

In  the  account,  however,  which  he  gives  of  his  visit  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  be  appears  as  an  acknowledged  apostle,  whose  labors  had 
justified  his  pretensions.  He  had  already  been  a  preacher  among  the 
Gentiles  (Galat.  2:  2),  and  the  evidence  was  convincing  that  the  in- 
struction of  the  heathen,  rije  axpofiuoiiae  (uayytktov,  and  anooroktjf 
was  committed  to  his  hands ;  so  that  as  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  rank- 

1  In  the  Jewish  war,  L.  II.  c.  11.  n-6.  he  gives  only  theround  number  three;  for 
Caiu«  Ceaar  had  not  completed  hia  fourth  year.  But  in  Antiq.  L.  XIX.  c.  8.  n.  2. 
he  gives  the  time  with  all  the  precision  stated  :  Tirra^ae ftiv olv  inl  r<itov  Kouoa- 
qo;  tfiaodtivtv  ivtavrove—roue  to  iizdafluiv  inl  KXav&iov  Kcuoaqoe  avtoxfaTo- 
pt'ai,  etc. 

9  Jos.  Ant.  L.  XX.  c.  5.  n.  2.  Comp.  B.  I.  L.  II.  c.  11.  n.  6.  Ant.  L.  III.  e.  15. 

n.  3. 
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ed  himself  with  Peter,  the  apostle  to  the  Jews  (Gal.  2:  7,  8).  His  ap- 
pointment to  this  office  by  divine  authority  doOtlaa),  was  so  evi- 
dent, that  James,  Peter  and  John,  made  a  division  with  him,  by  which 
tbey  retained  the  Jews  under  their  own  superintendence,  and  assigned 
him  the  whole  world  beside  (Gal.  2:  9). 

These  circumstances  cannot  have  occurred  until  Paul  had  returned 
from  his  long  journey  among  the  Gentiles  (Acts  13:  2.  15:),  and  was 
sent  a  second  time  with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  to  obtain 
a  decision  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  observ- 
ances (15:  1—30).  This  mission  must  be  the  one  referred  to ;  it  took 
place,  he  says,  fourteen  years  later  than  the  period  when,  three  years 
after  his  conversion,  he  presented  himself  before  the  apostles  and 
church  at  Jerusalem  as  a  fellow-christian  and  believer  ( 1 :  18 — 2:  I 
seq).  The  intervening  journey  to  Jerusalem  with  the  charitable  dona* 
tions  from  Antioch,  therefore,  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as  he  was  not*  writing  his  biography,  but  was 
endeavoring  to  show  that  he  did  not  receive  his  Gospel  from  the  other 
apostles,  that  he  was  nowise  inferior  to  them  in  authority,  and,  from 
their  own  confession,  was  of  equal  rank  and  dignity  with  them.  Now 
if  this  intervening  journey  was  not  to  his  purpose,  it  was  superfluous  to 
mention  it ;  especially  as  when  it  took  place  he  had  but  just  gained 
some  little  estimation,  and  had  hitherto  exercised  only  the  local  office  of 
teacher  at  Antioch. 

The  fourteen  years  which  are  mentioned  ended  with  the  mission  in 
regard  to  the  Jewish  observances,  and  began  with  Paul's  first  appear- 
ance at  Jerusalem  as  a  Christian.  Now  in  what  year  did  this  last  oc- 
currence take  place  ?  Let  us  examine  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  occurred,  to  see  how  far  they  may  aid  us  in  determining  the  year. 
He  came  to  Jerusalem  from  Damascus  (Gal.  1:  17,  18).  From  this  lat- 
ter place  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  because  he  had  exasperated  the  Jews 
by  his  preaching.  He  escaped  with  difficulty  over  the  walls  in  a  basket ; 
for  the  Jews  sought  his  life  and  were  watching  the  gates  (Acts  9:  22— 
29).  Paul  speaks  of  this  incident  in  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
also  (11:  32,  33),  where  we  are  informed  that  the  governor  appointed  by 
Aretas  over  Damascus  (o  iv  jJaftaaxM  i&vagytjg)  himself  guarded  the 
city,  or  caused  it  to  be  guarded,  instigated  the  Jews  to  this  violence,  and 
supported  them  in  endeavoring  to  carry  it  into  effect  Now  when  did 
Aretas  obtain  the  government  of  Damascus  1 

Not  long  before  Pompey  entered  these  regions,  on  his  return  from 
the  Mithridatic  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  desirous  of  ridding 
themselves  of  an  odious  prince,  had  called  Aretas,  the  king  of  Arabia 
Petrsa,  to  the  government  of  Ccelc-Syria.1  Pompey  had  hardly  arrived 
in  the  vicinity,  when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  he  inter- 
meddled with  this  business,  caused  Damascus  to  be  taken  by  his  gen- 
erals,2 and  the  Roman  arras  to  be  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Aretas.  But  the  Romans  encountered  many  difficulties  in 
these  defiles  and  deserts,  and  Aretas  on  his  part  was  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  them.    Peace  was  therefore  made.3    Damascus  continued  under 

1  Jot.  Ant.  L.  XIII.  c.  15.  n.2. 

»  Am.  L.  XIV.  c.  2.  n.  3.  3  Ant.  L.  XIV.  c.  5. 
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the  protection  of  the  Romans.  We  find  its  coins  from  this  time  stamp- 
ed with  the  head  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius.1  Not  long  before  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Damascus  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Sidon,  about 
the  respective  limits  of  the  cities ;  both  contested  their  claims  before 
the  Roman  president  of  Syria.8  Thus  the  city  continued  free  ever  af- 
ter, under  the  Roman  protection. 

About  this  time  we  meet  with  another  king  of  Arabia  Petraea  named 
Aretas,  who  at  first  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  Romans,  so  that  Augus- 
tus refused  for  some  time  to  acknowledge  him  as  king.3  Herod  Anti- 
pas  carried  on  a  disastrous  war  against  him,  and  then  sought  aid  of  the 
Romans.4  Vitellius  was  commissioned  to  make  war  upon  Aretas. 
While  Vitellius  was  advancing  against  him,  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius.  He  immediately  returned,  under  the  plea  that 
his  commission  had  ceased.5  The  victory  over  Herod,  the  return  of 
Vitellius,  the  change  of  emperors,  and  the  preparations  already  made 
for  war,  seem  to  have  incited  the  Arabian  to  recover  Damascus,  which 
had  been  taken  from  his  ancestors.  Prudence  required  that,  if  possible, 
he  should  recover  from  the  Romans  a  city  which  they  made  use  of  as  a 
military  station,  and  which  would  serve  him  as  a  protection  to  his  do- 
minions. 

A  Jewish  feast  was  at  hand,  when  Vitellius  was  marching  against 
Aretas  with  his  legions.0  This  was  probably  the  passover ;  for  Tiberius 
died  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  Vitellius  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  it,  and  dismissed  his  army  to  their  winter  quarters. 
Now  was  the  time  for  the  Arabians  to  invest  Damascus  and  commence 
the  siege.  If  it  be  objected  that  Vitellius  would  not  have  permitted 
this,  I  reply,  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  If  his  commission  was  at 
an  end,  as  he  said,  in  regard  to  a  war  already  proclaimed,  it  certainly 
did  not  extend  to  a  new  one. 

The  Nabathsan  king  and  his  governor,  however,  did  not  long  hold 
dominion  in  Damascus.  So  early  as  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Caius 
Caesar  undertook  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Asia.  He  gave  a  king  to  the 
Iturrcan  Arabs,  whose  territory  was  contiguous  to  that  of  the  Nabatha> 
ans,  and  on  one  side,  moreover,  to  the  district  of  Damascus,  and  who  fre- 
quently disturbed  the  latter  by  their  inroads.  He  likewise  severed  some 
other  parts  from  Arabia.7  In  these  arrangements,  an  important  Ro- 
man garrison,  like  Damascus,  could  not  be  forgotten.  The  Arabians 
held  it,  therefore,  at  most,  only  from  the  middle  of  the  1st  till  about  the 
close  of  the  2d  year  of  Caius  Caesar's  reign.  If  we  assign  Paul's  danger 
and  flight  to  the  middle  of  this  period,  it  will  fall  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  pear  of  Caius'  reigu.   Beginning  here,  the  fourteen  years  run 

l  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Numm.  Vet.  P.  I.  Vol.  III.  p.  330,  331.  The  inscriptions  are 
all  Greek. 

8  Joe.  Ant.  L.  XVIII.  c.  G.  n.  3. 

3  Ant.  L.  XVI.  c.  9.  n.  4. 

4  Ant.  L.  XVIII.  c.  5.  n.  1  and  3. 
s  Ant.  L.  XVIII.  c.  5.  n.4. 

6  Ant.  L.  XVIII.  c.  5.  n.  3. 

1  p\o  Caas.  L.  LIX.  p.  649.  *Ev  Si  rovra*,  2wtlf»t  fiiv  ripr  rwy'IrvQaluty 
tu*  'Aedpatv,  Katx  'i  Si  ryv  n  'A^fitvLav  tt)V  afiin^oxi^io',  *al  jut*  tovto  nal  rip 
'Apaflfae  rtvi  .  .  .  t%€t{)iaaro. 
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od  till  Paul'*  second  mission  to  Jerusalem  respecting  the  obligation  of 
the  Jewish  observances,  and  terminate  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign 

of  Claudius. 

Further ;  Paul  (Gal.  J:  15—18)  reckons  three  ytnrs  from  his  conver- 
sion to  his  flight  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem.1  These  three  years  co- 
incide wilh  the  first  ofCaius  and  last  two  of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  reign- 
ed twenty-two  years  and  a  half,  wanting  oue  month.  Hence  the  two 
years  which  belong  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius  began  about  the  middle  of 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  Paul's  conversion  occurred  about  this  period. 

From  the  termination  of  the  administration  of  Felix,  we  derive  as- 
sistance in  6xing  the  chronology  of  the  Acts.  Under  Felix  Paul  was 
arrested  at  Jerusalem  and  carried  prisoner  to  Cssarea  (Acts  21:27 — 
23:  24).  There  he  remained  till  Felix  was  recalled  by  the  emperor, 
and  Porcius  Festus  succeeded  him.  The  latter,  immediately  on  his  ac- 
cession, sent  the  apostle  to  Home,  because  he  had  demanded  to  re- 
ceive his  sentence  from  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor  (25:  26:). 

Now  when  was  Felix  deposed  ?  Josephus  gives  us  some  light  on  this 
point.  He  says  at  the  beginning  of  his  biography,  that  he  was  born  in 
the  first  year  of  Caius  Caesar.  In  his 26th  year,  he  says  further  on,  he 
was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Rome  on  the  following  account.  While  Fe- 
lix held  the  government,  some  priests  who  were  acquaintances  of  Jose- 
phus, were  sent  by  Felix  to  Rome  to  answer  charges  of  a  trifling  nature, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  procuring  their  libera' ion ;  etc.9 

Caius  and  Claudius  together  reigned  seventeen  years  and  eight 
months ;  Josephus  must  therefore  have  lived  eight  years  and  four 
months  under  Nero,  before  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.    Was  Felix  at  that  time  still  in  Judea? 

So  we  might  perhaps  imagine ;  but  he  certainly  was  not  in  his  station 
when  Josephus  made  complaint  in  regard  to  his  tyranny.  Such  a  step 
would  have  been  extremely  hazardous  while  he  retained  his  authority. 
We  find  that  it  was  not  till  after  his  deposition  from  his  station  that  his 
accusers  made  their  appearance  against  him  and  sought  justice  at 
Rome.3  We  must  therefore  place  the  recall  of  Felix  earlier  than  the 
voyage  of  Josephus. 

1  Some  are  inclined  to  reckon  these  fourteen  years,  not  from  the  flight  from  Da- 
mascus to  Jerusalem,  but  from  his  conversion,  thus  including  the  three  years 
The  reason  they  assign  is,  that  Paul  would  be  likely  to  refer  every  thing  back  to 
this  event,  the  most  important  of  his  life.  But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
the  principal  thing  which  he  has  in  view  is  not  his  conversion,  bat  the  declara- 
tion that  he  had  not  received  instruction  in  doctrine  from  the  apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem, bat  from  a  higher  source.  This  he  shows  as  to  the  period  during  which 
he  must  have  received  his  instruction,  bv  statin?  the  places  to  which  he  want 
and  those  to  which  he  did  not  go  :  oiSi  avijMfov  lis  'IiQooohua  (Gal:  1:  17)  ; 
tntixa — avijk&ov  lis  '  ItQOOokv/Mt,  but  only  for  15  days  (v.  16),  and  inura  ^iV, 
but  not  to  Jerusalem  (v.  21).  A*  the  principal  topic  is  his  going  or  not  going, 
and  not  his  conversion,  the  subsequent  visit  (Gal.  2:  1)  must  refer  to  an  oarlier 
one.  So  much  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  without  taking  into  account 
the  word  nditv.  But  ndXtv  Kxdkv  dv{(tt]v)  where  it  is  not  used  antithetically, 
denotes  enumeration,  and  also  repetition,  or  tho  recurrence  of  something  similar 
to  what  has  preceded.    It  is  equivalent  to  «x  divrtyov,  to  rpirov,  thapror- 

9  Vita  Josephi  6  3.  and  Basil.  Ed.  p.  626. 

3  Jos.  Ant.  L.  XX.  c.  8.  n.  9.  Josephus  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  much 
later  than  they ;  for  while  he  was  performing  his  business  there,  Poppaea  was 
the  acknowledged  wife  of  the  emperor  (Vita,  c  3),  which  was  not  the  case  before 
the  eighth  year  of  Nero 
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The  subsequent  fortunes  of  Felix  assign  bis  recall  to  the  seventh  year 
of  Nero.  The  complaints  brought  against  him  by  the  Jews  were  of  so 
weighty  a  character  and  so  fully  established,  that  he  had  forfeited  his 
life.  Nero  pardoned  him  only  at  the  intercession  of  Pallas.  Pallas 
was  the  brother  of  Felix  ;  and  lost  his  life  himself  in  the  eighth  consu- 
late under  this  emperor.1  We  must  therefore  assign  the  recall  of  Felix 
to  the  year  previous  to  this  event. 

I  do  not  comprehend  certain  objections  which  have  been  made  against 
this  statement.  In  the  year  of  Pallas'  death,  P.  Marius  and  L.  Asini- 
us  were  consuls  (Tacit.  Ann.  XIV.  48),  and,  as  Seneca  says  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Nero  after  the  death  of  Burrhus  (c.  53),  this  was  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign.  Burrhus  was  probably  still  alive  when  the  accusers 
of  Felix  appeared  against  him  ( Jos.  Ant.  XX.  c.  8.  n.  9)  ;  and  yet  he 
was  one  of  the  first  victims  who  perished  this  year  to  the  great  misfor- 
tune of  Rome.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  stress  on  this.  The  year 
of  Pallas'  death  is  definitely  determined,  and  Felix  must  have  been  re- 
called before  this  event,  i.  e.  in  the  seventh  year  of  Nero. 

<$  83. 

Having  thus  specified  the  occurrences  which  carry  with  them  defi- 
nite designations  of  time,  we  must  now  endeavor  to  fill  up  a  consider- 
able period,  which  is  of  great  importance  as  to  the  chronological  rela- 
tions of  several  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  This  period  comprehends  the 
years  between  the  second  mission  of  Paul  respecting  the  obligations  of 
the  Jewish  usages  and  his  imprisonment  at  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the 
events  or  transactions  carry  with  them  the  means  of  determining  their 
dates ;  others  do  not. 

When  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  returned  from  their  mission  to  the 
Holy  City,  they  continued  to  teach  and  to  preach  in  Antioch  (Acts  15: 
35).  During  this  time  Peter  came  to  Antioch,  where  occurred  the 
well-known  scene  between  him  and  Paul  (Gal.  2:  1 1  seq.).  After  some 
time,  Paul  and  Barnabas  projected  a  second  voyage  to  Asia  Minor 
(Acts  15: 36  seq.) ;  hut  separated  on  account  of  Mark.  Paul  went  after- 
wards with  Silas.  The  period  from  the  return  to  Antioch  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  journey  to  Asia  Minor  appears  to  have  comprised  sever- 
al mouths.  It  is  probable  that  Paul  would  not  have  undertaken  it  till  the 
severest  portion  of  the  winter  had  past.  Barnabas,  who  purposed  mere- 
ly to  visit  Cyprus,  probably  went  thither  in  autumn,  lo  reach  the  place 
before  winter  had  set  in.  It  is  wholly  immaterial,  however,  even  if 
Paul  began  his  journey  in  autumn- 
Paul  set  out,  probably  at  the  close  of  winter,  for  Cilicia,  came  to  Pisid- 
ia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  and  obeyed  the  call  of  a  vision  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope ;  embarked,  proceeded  through  Macedonia ;  visited  Athena,  and 
arrived  at  Corinth,  where  he  took  up  his  abode.  It  was  probably  late 
in  the  year  when  the  apostle  reached  this  place  (Acts  15:  40—18:  1). 

Here  he  remained  a  year  and  six  months  (Acts  18:  11).  From 
autumn  to  spring  are  six  months ;  from  spring  to  spring  again  one 
year.  As  soon  as  the  sea  was  open,  he  embarked  for  Asia  (Acts  18: 
18),  and  landed  at  Ephesus.    He  did  not  slay  here  long,  however, 

l  Tacit.  Anoal.  L.  XIV.  mc.  65.  Dio  Com.  L.  LXII.  p.  706,707.  Joseph,  loc. 
eit. 
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on  account  of  the  feast  which  he  had  determined  to  keep  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  IS:  20,  21).  The  name  of  the  feast  is  not  mentioned.  It  was 
probably  that  of  Pentecost ;  for  if  he  left  Corinth  in  the  spring,  he  could 
hardly  have  reached  Jerusalem,  by  tbe  circuitous  route  he  took,  as  early 
as  the  passover. 

From  Palestine  be  went  to  visit  Antioch,  where  he  resided  ygotov 
Tiva,  an  indefinite  time,  then  travelled  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
(Acts  18:  23),  and  came,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  to  Ephesus. 
Paul,  as  we  shall  show  in  treating  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  spent  the  win- 
ter  at  Nicopolis  on  the  Issus,  which  may  be  termed  the  gates  of  Asia 
Minor.  From  thence  he  might  have  reached  Ephesus,  through  Gala- 
tia and  Phrygia,  in  a  few  months. 

At  Ephesus  he  taught  three  months  in  the  synagogue.  He  left  it, 
however,  and  taught  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus  for  two  years  (Acts  19: 
8,  9,  10).  He  had  intended  to  remain  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost  (1  Cor. 
16:  8),  but  was  expelled  some  time  before  by  an  uproar  (Acts  19: 21—20: 
2).  He  next  departed  to  Macedonia  through  which  country  he  travelled, 
exhorting  and  admonishing,  till  he  reached  Greece,  where  he  abode 
three  months.  He  then  set  out  on  his  return,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
passover,  embarked  for  Asia  (20:  3,6),  and  was  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
reach  Jerusalem  so  as  to  be  there  at  Pentecost  (20:  16).  From  his  de- 
parture from  Ephesus  not  long  before  Pentecost,  to  his  arrival  at  Jeru- 
salem at  Pentecost,  was,  therefore,  rather  more  than  a  year. 

This  last  voyage  demands  particular  attention,  on  account  of  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  raised  against  the  narrative.1  Let  us  then, 
accompany  the  apostle,  in  order  to  see  what  foundation  there  is  for  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  alleged.  Seven  days  after  the  passover  he 
leu  Philippi,  arrived  in  five  days  at  Troas,  and  remained  there  seven 
days  ( Acts 20  6).  From  Troas  he  went  by  way  of  Assos.Mitylcne,  Chi- 
os, and  Samos,  to  Miletus,  in  four  days  (20:  13, 14, 15) ;  for  Assos  is  but 
a  small  distance  from  Troas,  and  not  a  day's  voyage,  as  has  been  rep- 
resented. The  ship  merely  doubled  the  promontory  of  Lectos,  and 
then  took  in  the  apostle,  to  proceed  to  Mitylene.  The  number  of  days 
thus  far  is  twenty-three.  But  it  was  the  third  day  of  unleavened  bread 
from  which  the  fifty  days  before  Pentecost  were  reckoned  ;  consequent- 
ly three  days  are  to  be  deducted  from  our  twenty-three;  so  that  twenty 
were  past,  and  thirty  remained  before  Pentecost. 

The  distance  from  Samos  to  Miletus  is  very  short  compared  with  the 
other  day's  voyages  ;  consequently  the  vessel  must  have  arrived  at  Mi- 
letus in  the  middle  of  the  day.  We  will  not,  however,  lay  any  stress 
on  this.  Paul  sent  to  Ephesus  and  called  to  him  the  elders  of  the 
church,  gave  them  his.  exhortation  on  their  arrival,  took  leave  and  set 
sail  without  delay  (Acts  20:  16 — 38).  The  time  thus  spent  here  is  un- 
known ;  but  all  could  have  been  accomplished,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  three 
days.  From  Miletus,  Paul  passed  by  way  of  Coos  and  Rhodes  to  Pata- 
ra,  in  three  days  (21:  1).  At  Patara  he  went  on  board  another  vessel. 
How  much  delay  this  caused  we  do  not  know ;  nor  how  long  it  was  be- 
fore tbey  reached  Tyre.    The  voyage  must  have  taken,  however,  as 


l  Bertholdt,  Hist.  krit.  Einl.  in  daa  A.  und  N.  T.  6th  Tb.  Note  2  to  §  726.  p. 
3375  aeq. 
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much  as  double  the  time  occupied  in  going  from  Miletus  to  Patau* 
Luke  does  not  begin  to  reckon  again  until  he  reaches  the  continent. 
At  Tyre  they  stayed  seven  days  (21:  4);  thence  they  went  to  Ptolema- 
is,  a  day's  journey,  and  abode  there  one  day  (21:  7).  On  the  following 
day  they  went  to  Cassarea,  where  they  made  a  longer  stay,  ijpfgag  nXtl- 
oi>i,  of  which  no  definite  designation  is  given.  The  time  which  we  know 
to  ha?e  been  taken  from  Tyre  to  CaBsarea,  with  the  one  day  from  Ptole- 
mais  toCssarea,  amounts  to  ten  days.  Their  stay  at  Miletus,  at  Patara, 
the  time  taken  in  passing  to  Tyre,  and,  lastly,  the  ytttpag  nXiioue  at 
Ceesarea,  are  not  definitely  known.  For  these,  we  have  twenty  days 
remaining.  We  must  deduct,  however,  one  day  for  the  journey  from 
Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  and  another  for  the  reason  that  the  apostle  was 
in  James'  company  on  the  day  preceding  the  feast.  There  are  conse- 
quently eighteen  days  remaining  for  the  unknown  intervals  of  time. 

Now  if  the  business  at  Miletus  was  despatched  iu  three  days,  if  Paul 
sailed  from  Patara  on  the  next  day,  and  the  passage  thence  to  Tyre  was 
accomplished  in  six  days,  there  would  remain  eight  days  for  the  nkeiovg 
VHtpus  at  Caesarea.  There  is  no  impossibility  in  this.  That  a  part 
of  the  passage,  viz.  that  to  Patara,  was  quick,  we  kuow ;  that  the  second 
stage  of  it  was  fortunate  beyond  expectation,  we  know  from  what  en- 
sued. Paul  could  not  otherwise  have  had  so  many  days  remaining  to 
devote  to  the  calls  of  friendship  at  Tyre,  Ptolemais  and  Ceesarea. 
Thus  Paul  reached  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  desired,  at  the  Pentecost  (Acts 
20:  16),  and  was  there  cast  into  prison.  The  time  between  his  depar- 
ture from  Ephesus  and  his  imprisonment  at  Jerusalem,  between  pass- 
over  and  passover,  was  about  a  year. 

These  were  the  intermediate  events  between  Paul's  mission  from  Anti- 
och  in  respect  to  the  Jewish  observances  and  his  seizure  at  Jerusalem. 
As  we  have  seen,  a  part  of  them  are  accompanied  with  designations  of 
time ;  and  in  regard  to  a  part  of  them  the  time  may  be  inferred  with  prob- 
able accuracy  from  circumstances.  All  together  fill  up  the  period  of 
seven  years.  The  mission  we  have  mentioned  occurred  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Claudius  ;  proceeding  from  this  point  and  reckoning  seven  years, 
we  come  to  the  fifth  year^ofNero. 

$  84. 

In  the  7th  year  of  Nero  Felix  was  deposed  from  his  station.  Paul 
had  spent  two  years  in  prison  under  Felix  (Acts  24:  27),  and  was  con- 
sequently apprehended  in  the  fifth  year  of  Nero.  This  coincides  exact- 
ly with  the  reckoning  in  the  preceding  section.  Festus  called  Paul  be- 
fore him,  and,  after  some  intervening  incidents,  sent  him  to  Rome  as  he 
had  desired. 

It  was  late  in  the  year ;  yet,  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the  Jewish 
months  from  the  equations,  till  the  intercalation  made  the  year  to  coin- 
cide with  the  seasons,  the  time  according  to  our  reckoning  cannot  be 
exactly  determined  without  tedious  particularity.  So  much  may  be  as- 
sumed as  certain,  that  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  fell  as  late  as  possi- 
ble (Acts  27: 9),  in  which  case  it  ended  on  the  2d  of  our  October.  The 
apostle  was  compelled  to  remain  at  Malta  for  three  months  through  the 
winter  (28:  11),  i.  e.  till  March,  when  the  voyage  was  resumed.  Thence 
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it  continued  without  interruption  ;  the  apostle  arrived  at  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  remained  there  two  whole 
years,  and  was  released  in  the  spring  of  Nero's  tenth  year.  This  was  a 
fortunate  release ;  for  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  same  year  that  Ne- 
ro's persecution  broke  out. 

•  •*•••• 

It  was  the  apostle's  intention,  as  we  see  from  some  of  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  from  Rome,  again  to  visit  his  friends  in  the  east ;  and 
still  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  had  expressed  a  desire,  after  seeing 
Rome,  to  visit  Spain. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  christian  writings  assures  us  that  the  latter 
voyage  really  took  place.  He  went,  we  are  told,  to  the  western  limits 
of  the  earth,  ini  rtppa  diatwj,  and  after  his  return  died  inl  tuiv  rtyovfU- 
yet)*1.1  I  do  not  see  how  any  objection  can  be  made  to  this  statement 
of  a  man  who  was  intimate  with  the  apostle,  who  lived  in  Rome  whence 
the  journey  was  undertaken,  unless,  very  unreasonably,  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  work  be  denied;  especially  as  he  wrote  this  account  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  and  they  would  naturally  know  something  of  the 
fortunes  of  Paul,  who  but  a  short  while  before  had  lived  and  taught 
among  them. 

If,  however,  it  be  resolved  that  this  work  shall  not  be  acknowledged 
as  Clement's,  its  opponents  do  not  gain  much  advantage.  They  can* 
not  deny  that,  at  any  rate,  the  Epistle  was  in  existence  in  the  second 
century.9  The  author  was  certainly,  therefore,  as  far  as  respects  the 
period  at  which  he  wrote,  in  a  situation  to  write  from  authentic  tradi- 
tion. Moreover,  in  the  second  century,  the  church  at  Corinth  was  in 
a  condition  to  know  whether  the  Epistle  was  genuine,  and  to  reject  it 
if  it  was  not;  yet,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Eusebius,  it  was  read  annually 
in  their  assemblies,  and  thus  each  year  they  renewed  their  testimony  lo 
its  genuineness. 

Not  only  so,  but  as  Eusebius  states,  it  was  read  in  his  time  in  many 
other  churches ;  and  hence  in  the  Alexandrian  Codex,  it  is  appended 
to  the  sacred  writings  by  the  firsthand.  This  Ms.  belongs  to  the  fifth 
century,  and  was  either  executed  at  a  time  when  it  was  customary  to 
read  the  Epistle  in  public,  or  at  all  events  was  copied  from  a  Ms.  of  that 

The  words  /n/  raJ*  yyovfttvwv  may  be  understood  of  the  latter  days 
of  Nero,  when  Tigellinus  and  Nymphidius  Sabinus  administered  af- 
fairs at  their  pleasure  ;  also  of  the  period  after  Nero's  death  until  Sabiuos 
resigned  the  sword  to  the  former,  and  pretended  to  manage  affairs  for 
Galba  till  his  arrival.3  In  this  case  the  interpretation  accords  with  oth- 
er accounts,  which  assign  the  apostle's  death  to  Nero's  reign.  At  all 
events,  no  subsequent  emperor  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  A  second 
interpretation,  which  supposes  that  by  the  words,  ini  ioiv  yyovfit*tov,lhe 
times  of  Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius  are  intended,  confessedly  deviates 
from  other  historical  accounts.4 


1  Clement  Rom.  Ep.  I.  ad  Corinth,  sect.  5. 
9  Dionys.  Corinth,  apod  Easeb.  L.  IV.  e.  33. 
9  Plutarch  in  Galba.  e.  8. 

«  The  ancient*  do,  indeed,  ipecify  Nero'a  reign,  bat  with  different  designs- 
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The  first  mentioned  voyage,1  also,  took  place,  at  least  in  part  It 
falls  in  tbe  order  of  time  after  his  voyage  to  the  west,  and  before  his 
death,  of  which  latter  event  it  was  the  immediate  occasion.  Paul  set 
out  for  the  east,  and  went  as  far  Corinth,  where  he  met  with  Peter, 
whom  he  joined  and  accompanied  to  Rome.  This  is  attested  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Corinth  :  Peter  and  Paul,  he  says,  met  together  in  our  city  of 
Corinth,  and  went  together  to  Italy,  where  they  died  martyrs  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.4  In  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero,  Peter  was  still  in 
Asia,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  his  first  Epistle  from  Babylon  was  occasioned  by 
the  horrors  of  Nero's  persecution  (see  below,  §  169).  About  this  time 
Paul  was  on  his  voyage  to  the  west ;  so  that  the  two  could  not  have 
met  in  Corinth  before  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero. 

We  will  now  give  a  tabular  view  of  the  history  of  the  apostle  Paul,  ac- 
cording to  the  dates  we  have  deduced,  extending  from  his  conversion  to 
his  liberation  from  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

The  middle  of  the  XXIst  year  of  Tiberius,  or  the  21st — 22d,  corre- 
sponds with  the  commencement  of  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  Chris-  a.». 
tian  era    ..........  3<>. 

During  this  year  occurred  Paul's  conversion. 

The  XXI  lid  and  last  year  of  Tiberius,  and  the  first  of  Caius  Cesar, 

correspond  with  the  thirty-eighth  A.  D  38. 

The  Ilnd  year  of  Caius  Csesar  .......  39. 

Paul  escapes  from  Damascus,  and  goes  to  Jerusalem. 

The  beginning  of  the  IVth  year  of  Claudius  Ca?sar  45. 
Paul's  first  mission  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Xllth  year  of  Claudius      .......  53. 

Paul's  second  mission  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem. 


Paul  travels,  at  the  close  of  winter,  through  Asia  Minor  to  Eu- 
rope, as  far  as  Corinth  ;  preaches  here  in  the  following  autumn. 

The  XVth  year  of  Claudius  55. 

Paul  stays  at  Corinth  through  the  winter  and  spring,  till  the  next 
autumn. 

The  1st  year  of  Nero  .........  56. 

Paul  at  Corinth  in  the  winter  ;  in  the  spring  embarks  for  Asia ; 
arrives  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost ;  then  goes  to  Antioch. 

The  lid  year  of  Nero  57. 

Paul  passes  the  winter  at  Nicopolis;  goes  to  Ephesus;  teaches 
there. 

liont  of  time.  The  most  precise  statement  which  I  meet  with  ie  in  Jerome  (Script. 
Eccles.  V.  Paulus).  "Hie  ergo  decimo quarto  Nerooia  anno,  eodem  die  quo 
Petrue,  Romas  capite  truncatus  .  .  .  anno  poet  passionem  Domini  triceeimo 
aeptimo." 

1  The  author  here  refers  to  Paul's  voyage  to  the  eaat  to  visit  his  friends.  The 
reference  is  very  obscure  ;  only  41  daa  Erate"  is  used,  though  so  long  an  interval 
haa  elapsed  since  his  mention  of  the  two  vovages  to  the  east  and  west.  Seep. 

'Af-L  Tr. 

«  In  Euseb.H.  E.  L.  II.  c.2o. 
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The  Hid  year  of  Nero  58« 

Paul  preaches  at  Ephesus. 

The  IVth  year  of  Nero  59. 

Paul  is  at  Ephesus  and  in  Asia  till  Pentecost ;  embarks  for  Ma- 
cedonia. 

The  Vth  vear  of  Nero  60. 

Paul  winters  in  Achaia ;  returns  to  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost ;  is 
imprisoned. 

The  Vlth  year  of  Nero  61. 

Paul  in  bonds  at  Caesarea. 

The  VHth  year  of  Nero   <52. 

Paul  in  bonds  at  Caesarea  ;  in  autumn  is  sent  to  Rome. 

The  Vlllth  year  of  Nero  63. 

Paul  arrives  at  Rome  in  the  spring ;  is  in  bonds  there. 

The  IXth  year  of  Nero  64. 

Paul  is  in  bonds  at  Rome. 

The  Xth  year  of  Nero  65. 

Paul  is  liberated  in  the  spring. 

A  few  words  in  explanation  of  this  table.  Id  the  XVth  year  of  tbe 
reign  of  Tiberius,  when  the  baptism  of  Jesus  took  place,  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  (Luke  3: 23,  0)0*1  tiwy  rgiaxokru  dpjfopero?).  This 
designation  of  time  I  assume  to  be  correct  without  further  investigation  ; 
for  a  proper  discussion  of  the  point  would  require  a  separate  work. 
The  baptism  occurred  about  fifty  or  sixty  days  before  the  first  passover, 
forty  of  which  were  taken  up  by  the  abode  in  the  desert,  and  the  remain- 
der by  the  earlier  occurrences  at  Bethany  and  in  Galilee  (John  1:29 — 
2:  13).  These  fifty  or  sixty  days  before  the  passover  must  have  com- 
menced in  the  month  of  February.  This  month,  however,  fell  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  For  Augustus, 
from  whose  death  the  accession  of  Tiberius  must  he  reckoned,  died  on 
the  nineteenth  of  August.1  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August  are  six  months,  and  thus  six  months  more  are  wanting  to 
complete  the  year. 

Tiberius  died  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  detested  reign,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  March.Q  If  the  thirtieth  year  of  Jesus  began  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  i.  c.  in  February,  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  the  Christian  era  must  have  begun  m  the  middle  of  the 
twenty-third.  Since,  as  we  have  before  said,  Tiberius  died  in  March, 
be  lived  but  one  month  in  this  thirty-eighth  year  A.  D.    This  year, 

1  Dio  Cassias.  L.  LVI.  p.  590.  Wechel.  says :  rf/  <Wa  xal  Settdrtf  rov  At- 
yovoxov.  Buoton.  In  Aug.  c.  100.  says  the  same,  according  to  the  Roman  way  of 
reckoning  "  docima  quarta  Ka).  Septembris." 

9  Tacit.  L.  VI.  Ann.  c.  50.  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  73.  Entrop.  c.  11.  agree  as  to  tbe 
date  XVII.  Kal.  April ;  bat  Dio  Cass,  read  by  mistake  VII.  Eal.  for  XVII.  Kb!. 
zg  tttTTixai  uxoorfj  rov  Magriov  yfttyf,  L.  58.  fin.  The  statement  of  Josephu* 
(B.  J.  L.  II.  c.  9.  n.  5),  is  very  precise  :  Irry  dVo  nrooc  wuxu  surf  rpetff  yptyat  «rt 
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therefore,  continued  into  the  first  of  Caius  Cesar,  and  the  second  of  his 
reign  was  the  thirty-ninth  of  the  Christian  era. 

Caius  did  not  complete  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  ;  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  March,  and  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January.1  This, 
however,  makes  but  little  difference  as  to  the  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
which  continues  on  uniformly  under  his  successor. 

Claudius  now  took  the  throne  and  held  it  for  thirteen  years,  and  a 
part  of  the  fourteenth,  till  the  middle  of  October.9  The  year  of  Nero's 
reign,  therefore,  which  begins  at  that  time,  begins  three  months  and 
some  days  earlier  than  the  Christian  year. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    APOSTLE    PAUL'S  WRITINGS. 


§  85. 

Saul,  Vs)  ,  or  Paul,  which  latter  name  he  took  either  because  he 
was  going  among  Greeks,  or  in  memory  of  the  first  illustrious  person 
who  gave  him  a  favorable  reception,  and  was  converted  by  his  means,3 
viz.  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Proconsul  of  Cyprus  (for  the  name  occurs  first 
on  this  occasion,  Acts  13:  9),  was  a  Roman  citizen,  born  at  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  a  city  which  in  the  days  of  Strabo4  stood  by  the  side  of  Athens 
and  Alexandria,  as  respected  the  sciences  and  arts. 

In  conformity  with  the  ancient  Jewish  proverb,  "  He  who  does  not 
teach  his  son  some  trade,  brings  him  up  to  steal,"  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a  manufacturer  of  tent-cloth.5 


1  Sooton.  in  Cai.  c.  58.  Nono  Knl.  Febr."  and  c.  50.  "  Imperavit  triennio, 
et  decern  inensibus,  diebus  octo."  Josephus,  B.  J.  L.  II.  c.  11.  probably  con* 
founded  diebus  orto  with  uijvaf  uxtxv. 

2  Suelon.  Claud,  c.  45.  "  Excessit  III.  Idus  Octobris."  Comp.  Tacit.  Ann- 
XII.  69.  Dio,  L.  LXI.  cap.  penult,  given  the  date  correctly  :  furt}lXa£e  rijr^trjj 

*<tl  StXtltt)  TOV  OUTOjfiQtOV. 

3  Hieronym.  in  Catal.  v.  Paulus  :  "  Qnumque  prim  urn  ad  predicationem  ejus 
Sergius  Paulus,  proconsul  Cypri,  crcdidisset,  ab  eo,  quod  eum  Christi  fidei  sub- 
jugArat,  sortitus  est  nomen  Paulu*."  Origen.  Pref.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  T.  IV.  p. 
400.  Ed.  Ruei. 

«  Strabo,  Geog.  L.  XIV.  p.  4G3.  Ed.Casaub.  1587.  fol. 

5  2%rj\xmoi6<:,  Acts  18:  3.  Michaelis  infers  from  this  expression  that  he  was  a 
mechanist,  on  the  ground  that,  according  to  Pollux,  oxr/yoirotos  was  equivalent  to 
fiijXavonotot  in  the  old  comedy  :  rotv  o*i  /fjyjfowwroiotv  «ai  oxTjvoirotovty  iraAcud 
tuafupdia  urvofiate  (Ed.  Gryneei,  Col.  415).  But  the  learned  man  has  misunder- 
stood this  author.  He  is  speaking  here  only  of  the  theatre  and  its  machines  ; 
the  expression,  i/  iruXnul  x(»u<od('a,  is  used  merely  to  denote  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  actors.    In  this  way,  in  a  passage  precisely  parallel,  the  expression 
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He  very  curly  showed  uncommon  asperity  of  character,  and  the  most 
obdurate  "intolerance.  These  traits  he  exhibited  while  but  a  youth,  at 
the  stoning  of  Stephen  (Acts  7:  58  8: 1 ,  2.  3). 

His  disposition  developed  itself  without  restraint,  and  even  under 
public  approbation,  in  wanton  cruelty.  He  became  furious,  entered 
into  houses  to  search  for  Christians,  dragged  forth  men  and  women, 
and  committed  them  to  prison  (8:  1 — 4).  But  his  sphere  of  operations 
soon  appeared  to  him  too  contracted.  Jerusalem  was  not  large  enough 
to  satisfy  his  sanguinary  disposition.  He  presented  himself  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  desired  permission  to  persecute  the  Christians  at  Da- 
mascus, and  on  the  road  thither,  and  with  inhuman  satisfaction  he 
cast  persons  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes  into  prison  (II:  I,  2.  22: 
4  seq). 

This  extremely  violent  man,  with  such  terrible  qualities  of  mind, 
whose  strong  ambition  made  him  very  bold  and  enterprising,  would 
have  become  a  perfect  John  of  Gischala,  a  blood-thirsty  zealot  [tp- 
■n»toit>  an*iXiji  xai  qovov,  Acts  9:  1 ),  had  not  an  unexpected  event 
changed  his  whole  character. 

§  80. 

The  harsh  bent  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  the  tenets  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  had  all  the  recommendation  of  austerity,  and  were  the  domi- 
nant parly  among  the  Jews. 

His  literary  education  he  received  in  part  from  Gamaliel,  a  teacher  in 
great  estimation  at  that  time  (Acts  22:  3).  By  him  he  was  instructed 
in  the  Jewish  laws  and  traditions,  itaxytxag  nuguduottg.    His  talents 


i/  vfa  and  tj  aojee/a  tuufttudta  are  used  :  jj  8i  via  xotfiofSia  xai  "XQOOomo'Zotw  tiQtj- 
TUVf  ov  7/  a^^auaoiuvo^otvf  txdXit  (Col.  91.  Comp.  Schol.  minor,  in  Sophocl.  Ajac. 
Ed.  Brunck.  ad  v.  3).  For  the  machinery  which  presented  to  view  the  denser 
machind  was  connected  with  the  scenory  and  was  a  part  of  it,  as  is  stated  by  tho 
same  Lexicographer,  IIifA  pjov/v  \hatQOv  (Col  229).  Both,  therefore,  might  be 
the  work  of  the  same  artist;  whence  he  was  called  indiscriminately  sometimes  the 
machine-maker  and  sometimes  tho  scene-maker,  as  according  to  the  second  pas- 
sage the  artist  was  called  at  one  time  the  mask-maker,  and  at  another  the  maker 
of  all  tho  decorations  etc.  used  in  the  theatre.  The  manufacture  of  theatrical 
machinery  was  certainly  not  Paul's  business.  The  fathers  called  him  oxvroto- 
/iOtf  and  oxr}Voj$dtfos,  manufacturer  of  skin-tent*  (Suicer.  Thcsaur.  Pbilol.  p.  9t?2). 
It  would  seem  that  the  tuturo  of  the  military  tents  led  them  to  suppose  him  a 
worker  in  leather  ;  for  these  wore  made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  whence  the  ex- 
pression among  the  ancients  :  exercUum  sub  pellibus  habere,  pellibus  eontinere 
militem.  The  native  country  of  tho  apostle  affords  us  most  information  in  re- 
gard to  his  business.  It  produced  very  shaggy  and  rough-haired  gouts;  whence 
KtXixtoe  rprfyoff  was  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  one  who  was  extremely  de- 
ficient in  good  manners.  From  the  hair  of  these  animals  the  inhabitants 
of  Cilicia  manufactured  a  thick,  coarse  cloth,  which  was  hence  called  cilicium, 
cilicin,  xtXixtov  :  Kitixioe  r^dyoe,  o  Saove,  Totovrot  ydg  tv  Kthxiq  ytvovrai  rgd- 
yoi,  olhv  xai  rd  ix  tvjv  TQ>%<*n>  owTixkfit'va  xtXixia  xaixtivra*  (Suidas.  Comp. 
Hesych.  and  Salmaa.  in  Solinum.  p.  347).  Ae  to  its  use  in  war  and  in  navigation, 
see  Veget.  De  re  mililari,  L.  IV.  c.  C.  and  Servius  in  Georg.  L.  111.  v.  112.  It 
was  used,  in  particular,  by  the  Nomades  in  Syria  and  on  the  Euphrates,  for  herds- 
men's tents.  Plin.  H.Nat.  L.  VI.  c.  28.  -4  Noroades,  infestore»quo  Chald»o- 
rumsceniUB  ....  et  ipsi  vagi,  sed  a  tabernaculis  cognominati,  quro  ciliciis  me- 
Jantur,  ubi  libuit."  Paul's  business  was  the  manufacture  of  this  article  of  nation- 
al industry.    He  was  a  manufacturer  of  tent-cloth. 
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promised  a  capable  and  persevering  scholar,  and  the  result  justified  the 
expectation.  He  understood  all  the  modes  of  interpreting  the  bible 
which  were  then  current,  viz.  allegory,  typology,  accommodation,  and  tra- 
dition. In  Greek  literature,. too,  he  was  far  from  being  a  novice  (Acta 
17:28.  1  Cor.  15:  33.  Tit.  1:  12). 

Nor  had  nature  denied  him  the  external  gifts  which  arc  so  essential  to 
eloquence,  although  he  speaks  of  them  with  great  modesty.  At  Lystra 
he  was  taken  for  the  God  of  oratory. 

§  87. 

This  character,  capable  of  great  things,  but  not  master  of  itself  from 
the  predominance  of  feeling,  was  an  extreme  in  human  nature,  and  was 
of  course  developed  in  extremes.  His  religion  was  a  destructive  zeal ; 
his  anger,  ferocity;  his  fury  demanded  victims.  So  boisterous  and  un- 
governable a  disposition  did  not  qualify  him,  in  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  to  be  a  christian,  or  even  a  philanthropist;  least  of  all  to  be  a 
meekly-suffering  man.  Yet  all  this  he  was  on  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  violent  passions  were  softened  down  to  a  well-regulated 
and  noble  character. 

Once  hasty  and  passionate,  now  only  courageous  and  determined ; 
once  violent,  now  energetic  and  enterprising  :  once  vehemently  oppos- 
ing every  thing  which  stood  in  his  way,  now  only  persevering  ;  once 
savage  and  gloomy,  now  only  serious ;  once  cruel,  now  only  strict ; 
once  a  harsh  zealot,  now  pious;  once  unrelenting,  unsusceptible  of 
sympathy  and  commiseration,  now  himself  bathed  in  tears,  which  for- 
merly he  had  seen  in  others  unmoved.  Formerly  the  friend  of  no  one, 
now  the  brother  of  all  mankind,  philanthropic,  compassionate,  sympa- 
thetic ;  yet  never  weak,  always  great,  manly  and  noble,  even  in  the  midst 
of  sorrow  and  trouble.  Thus  he  appears  on  occasion  of  his  affecting 
departure  from  Miletus  (Acts  20:) ;  it  is  like  the  farewell  of  Moses,  or 
the  resignation  of  Samuel,  tender  and  moving,  full  of  self-res|>ect,  dig- 
nified, though  painful. 

Thus  it  was  not  the  case  merely  that  his  mind  received  another  bias 
and  his  ever-restless  fervor  was  directed  to  a  new  object ;  but  the  pro- 
pensities and  passions  of  his  hitherto  unrestrained  nature  were  brought 
into  perfect  symmetry ;  so  that  his  vast  powers  were  harmoniously  ad- 
justed to  a  new  mental  character.  The  loftiness  of  this  character  arises 
from  its  perfect  unity. 

Now  if.  as  is  clear,  this  was  the  result  of  his  conversion,  every  one 
may  judge  for  himself  whether  such  a  change  be  a  mark  of  a  disordered 
brain,  or  shows  that  with  more  than  ordinary  qualities  of  mind  he  care- 
fully guided  his  conduct  by  regular  principles.  We  can  then,  too,  read- 
ily answer  the  inquiry,  How  far  his  interest  in  the  Christian  cause  was 
real,  firmly  rooted  in  his  mind  and  conscience? 

His  writings  are  a  faithful  expression  of  the  character  we  have  de- 
scribed. They  evince  an  independent  mind,  whose  conceptions  and 
ideas,  as  well  as  his  mode  of  communicating  and  stating  them,  were 
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peculiarly  his  own.  Even  the  same  thought,  occurring  at  different 
times  in  his  writings,  always  receives  a  new  turn,  has  each  time  some- 
thing novel  in  its  aspect.  In  the  matter  and  the  style  we  discover  a 
brisk,  active  mind,  possessed  of  a  well-digested  store  of  ideas,  and  a  re- 
markable felicity  of  communication. 

So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  tone  of  his  writings.  Sternness,  manly 
earnestness,  and  strong  feeling,  alternate  with  mildness,  kindness,  and 
sympathy  ;  and  the  transitions  are  such  as  would  naturally  take  place 
in  the  breast  of  a  man  deeply  interested  in  his  subject,  of  a  .  noble  and 
intelligent  character.  He  warns,  rebukes,  and  then  consoles ;  he  as- 
sails with  vigour,  presses  with  impetuosity,  then  speaks  with  evident 
kindness  of  heart,  exhibits  his  ardent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
\m  forbearance,  his  dread  of  afflicting  any.  All  is  just  as  the  subject, 
the  time,  the  character  of  those  whom  he  writes,  and  other  circumstan- 
ces, demand. 

We  find  every  where  importunate  language,  an  earnest  and  anima- 
ted manner.  Rom.  1:  26—32  is  a  comprehensive  and  powerful  de- 
scription of  character.  His  antitheses  (Rom.  2: 21 — 24.  2  Cor.  4:  8 — 
12.  6:  9—11.  II:  22—30),  his  enumerations  (1  Cor.  13: 4—10.  2  Cor. 
6:  4—7.  2  Tim.  3:  1—5.  Ephes.  4: 4—7.  5:  3—6),  his  climaxes  (Rom. 
8:  29,  30.  Tit  3:  3.  4),  his  questions,  exclamations,  and  comparisons, 
give  animation  to  his  style,  often  to  a  very  striking  degree.  The  simile 
in  1  Cor.  12:  14  seq.  resembles  that  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  is  even 
more  elegant  and  expressive. 

Still  he  bestowed  little  pains  on  the  correction  of  his  style.  His 
thoughts  and  feelings  remained  as  they  were  thrown  off  from  his  pen. 
We  see  no  trace  of  the  file,  or  of  that  artist-like  care  with  which  the  an- 
cients were  wont  to  give  the  finishing  touch  totheir  productions.  Hence 
his  phraseology  is  frequently  negligent,  his  construction  incomplete,  or 
even  obscure,  full  of  parentheses,  and  these  sometimes  very  long.  See 

1  Tim.  1:  4,  from  OtQuttjv  h  niant  to  v.  18,  ravnjp  ri/V  vapafytXiar  ; 

2  Cor.  3: 14—18.  4:  7—9.  Ephes.  2:  1-5.  Rom.  2:  13—16. 12:  4—15, 
etc.  etc. 

§  69. 

Notwithstanding  these  rhetorical  faults,  I  regard  Paul  as  a  master  of 
eloquence,  and  should  even  like  to  compare  him  in  this  respect  with 
celebrated  men  of  ancient  times,  e.  g.  with  Isocrates,  whose  letters  to 
Dcmonicus,  and  some  of  those  to  Nicocles,  bear  considerable  resem- 
blance toPaul'8  in  design  and  purport.  I  said  iu  respect  to  eloquence  ; 
for,  though  the  Jewish-Greek  dialect  of  the  apostle  be  far  inferior  to 
the  Attic  euphony  of  Isocrates,  he  exhibits  an  eloquence  independent 
of  art,  which  was  the  result  of  his  talents  and  character,  of  conviction, 
interest  in  his  subjects,  and  deep  impressions  of  their  nature  and  im- 
portance, and  which,  from  the  influence  of  these  causes,  reached  a 
degree  of  grandeur  scarcely  ever  attained  by  art.  I  cannot,  however, 
here  pursue  this  parallel,  and  willingly  leave  every  reader  to  his  own 
judgment  in  regard  to  it ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  opinion  of 
a  oritic  whose  impartiality  and  ability  give  him  claims  to  especial  con- 
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I  mean  Dionysius  Longinas,  who  gives  his  estimate  of  the  apostle's 
eloquence  in  the  following  passage.  "  The  following  men  are  the 
boast  of  all  eloquence  aud  of  Grecian  genius,  viz.  Demosthenes,  Lys- 
ias,  ^Gschiues,  Hyperides,  Isa?us,  Dinarchus,  or  Demosthenes  Crithi- 
nns,  Isocrnles,  and  Anliphon;  to  whom  may  be  added  Paul  of  Tarsus, 
who  was  the  first,  within  my  knowledge,  that  did  not  make  use  of  </««- 
ons  trot  ion." 

I  am  aware  that  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  has  been  regarded  as 
suspicious  by  illustrious  critics,  by  Fabricius  and  Ruhnken  ;l  but  I 
think  something  further  may  be  urged  with  propriety  in  its  favor,  par- 
ticularjy  as  these  two  learned  meu  rejected  it  rather  from  mere  critical 
suspicion  than  on  good  grounds. 

We  must  first  examine  the  use  of  terms  in  the  passage.  Paul  is  said 
lo  have  made  use  of  the  doypatoi  apaTiodtixiou.  Longinus  distin- 
guished in  rhetoric  the  unoduxuxov  from  in"  maid  qatrtualav  fx- 
Ttktjxitxw,  the  genu*  demonstratioum  from  that  which  appealed  merely  to 
the  passions.3  In  speaking,  therefore,  of  rhetorical  matters,  as  in  this 
passage,  doyua  avtmodtixiov  means  a  style  rather  of  a  stirring  than  an 
argumentative  nature.3  Moreover,  the  expression  ngo'totua&at  doyua- 
tog,  which  is  unusual,  is  one  elsewhere  employed  by  Longinus.  It  oc- 
curred in  his  work  Ihgl  rt'kove,  written  against  Plotinus  and  A  melius, 
a  fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Porphyry :  ovx  oliyot  icu* 
t*  qiioao(f.ict  Xoyotv  7tootott]0ah>.* 

The  passage,  too,  sounds  very  naturally  iu  the  mouth  of  a  heathen 
philosopher.  Paul  seemed  to  the  critic  rather  to  persuade  than  to 
demonstrate.  Nor  was  this  without  reason;  for  the  apostle  either 
assumes  certain  doctrines  as  well  known,  and  then  connects  others  with 
them,  or  makes  use  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  argumen- 


1  fabric.  BiMioth.  Grrec.  L  IV.  p.  445.  Ed.  Hamb.  Ruhnkcniu*  in  Not.  ad 
Until.  Lupuni  De  figiir.  scntent.  p.  t?o.  I  cite  the  pannage  in  Longinus  accord- 
ing to  tiie  amendment  of  Ruhnken.  In  tin-  usual  cditionti  it  occupies  the  first 
placo  among  the  fragments.  KoooMi  8"  tOTfj  Xvyov  irar/off  xal  tfQoyt'ftaroi 
EXktjrixov^  JiiftodHrijS,  sivot'ae,  J/iayjyqi,  'Tirtoiifjff  'lotuoe,  Jtiw^yoi,  Jy- 
jtootitivtti  o  xvithvos,  'looxodnji,  *  Jwinvw '  Trpoi  roi  roit  Haikos  6  'l^nooii^, 
uvnra  xal  irowrov  tf  tifti  TrQo'urrdutvov  duyuaror  dva-roffetxrov.  It  is  well  known 
that  Dmarchus  was  facetiously  called  Jtiftoodt'vye  xp'xhroe  and  ayotoe;  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  made  apparent  that  these  words  nro  only  a  surname  of  Pinar- 
clius,  lest  the  reader  should  suppose  two  different  persons  were  meant.  This  is 
not  done  in  Ilulitikeu'K  amendment.  Before  the  time  of  Ruhnken,  the  text  even 
contained  the  fallowing  awkward  blunder.  The  naino  of  Isocrntcs  wim  inserted 
between  Dinarchus  and  De.mosthonu*  Crithinus  :  Jtivdoyps,  *Joo*Qtlrr}s,  Je~ 
ftoo&ivtji  xpithvoe.  Perhaps  the  text  once  was  :  Jttvdox0**  iows  *"*  tirixltjr 
JtjuootHvtji  o  upidtroe,  *Iaoxodrt)S.  The  works  after  Juvdoxos  supposed  to 
be  the  name  'laouodrrfi.  This  wns  therefore  expunged  attcr  xpi&voe.  »»  hav- 
ing occurred  before  ;  and  thus  originated  the  reading  we  have  mentioned. 

9  Ileal  t  y.  XV.  n.  11. 

3  In  the  language  of  the  learned  of  ancient  times,  to  dvaTtuotutrw  is  gener- 
ally that  which  is  not  sustained  by  argument,  or  a  position  taken  for  granted, 
xard  avyyvjotjotv  Xatipavofitvov ,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  inferences  from  il 
(9nxlu«  Euipir.  Pyrrlton.  iHypotli.  L.  II.  c.  (5  n.  54,  and  L.  II.  c.  15.  n.  ICS). 
M<>rus  assumes  I  his  expression  to  be  an  interpolation,  when  he  attempts  lo  ex- 
plain it  lrom4the  usage  of  christian  writers  (Lib.  animaJv.  in  L'»n<jin.  p.  54). 

»  Lon^m.vx  edit.  Mori,  p .'^77  and  ijGl. 
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tative  force  of  which  the  heathen  writer  did  not  perceive,  and  which  he 
must  therefore  hare  regarded  as  mere  erudition  and  literary  embellish- 
ment. In  his  situation,  therefore,  he  could  not  make  a  more  correct 
observation  in  regard  to  Paul,  than  that  he  was  the  first  who  made  use 
of  persuasion  and  pathos  rather  than  argument. 

The  internal  grounds  of  judgment,  then,  the  phraseology  and  the 
sentiment,  are  so  far  from  beiug  in  favor  of  the  supposed  interpolation, 
that  they  rather  point  to  our  author.  So  likewise  with  the  external  ev- 
idence. 

Dionysius  Longinus  was  of  the  sect  of  the  New  Platonists,  who  were 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Porphyry,  his 
pupil,  in  his  fifteen  books  against  the  Christians,  does  not  merely  attack 
the  general  purport  of  the  New  Testament,  hut  selects  and  analyzes 
particular  passages.  Amelius,  a  contemporary  of  Longinus,  endeavored 
to  prove  that  John's  Gospel  contained  the  Platonic  doctrine  in  regard  to 
the  Logos.1 

In  the  time  of  Longinus  the  Christians  had  public  religious  worship 
in  the  dominions  of  his  pupil  and  friend,  Zenobia,  and  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  known  and  favored  at  her  court,  so  that 
the  critic  must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  There  is 
even  strong  probability2  that  they  were  natives  of  the  same  city,  Sam- 
osata,  and  perhaps  acquainted  with  each  other  in  early  life ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  this  circumstance,  the  situation  of  the  philosopher  makes 
it  clear  that  he  must  have  had  information  respecting  the  christian  scrip- 
tures. 

Lastly,  in  his  work  on  the  Sublime  (IX.  10),  he  makes  honorable  men- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  book  of  Genesis.  If  the  books  of  the  Jews  attracted 
his  attention,  those  of  the  Christians  could  hardly  escape  his  curroeity  ; 
and  considering  his  impartial  estimate  of  the  former,  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  at  the  opinion  of  so  fair  a  critic  respecting  the  Apostle  Paul. 

§  90. 

Some  wilt  now  expect  me  to  specify  the  peculiarities  of  Paul's  system 
of  doctrine,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  spirit  of  his  writings;  and 
others  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  will  expect  me  to  state  the  interme- 
diate ideas  by  which  he  connected  his  tenets  and  united  them  into  one 
complete  system.  Both,  however,  make  requisitions  which,  if  nothing 
else  could  be  objected  against  them,  are  more  easily  made  than  met. 
I  am  apprehensive  that  as  yet  we  are  not  enabled  to  distinguish  properly 
between  the  scaffolding  and  the  structure  itself. 

That,  however,  which  is  particularly  observable  in  Paul,  and  which  is 
the  key  to  all  his  actions,  is  the  remarkable  impression  which  the  idea 
of  an  universal  religion  had  made  on  his  mind.  This  sublime  idea  of  re- 
taining all  that  was  excellent  and  divine  in  the  religious  opinions  of  a  dis- 
owned and  perishing  people,  and  of  perpetuating  it  in  a  system  which 
not  only  far  surpassed  every  thing  of  the  time,  but  would  through  the 

1  Euseb.  Priup.  Evang.  L.  XI.  Tlieodoret.  De  curand.  Gnec.  off  L.  II.— Cyrill. 
Contra  Julinn.  L.  VIII. 

2  Hudson.  Prmf.  in  Longin.  Oxon.  1718,  prove*  from  an  ancient  inscription 
lliat  the  family  of  Longinus  resided  at  Samosala. 
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developments  made  of  it  in  succeeding  ages,  satisfy  all  the  wants  of 
posterity,  brnring  this  infallible  mark  of  its  truth,  that  it  was  adapted  to 
all  men  and  all  times — this  idea  of  founding  a  religion  for  the  world, 
never  penetrated  any  mind  so  deeply,  never  lighted  Up  so  much  energy, 
or  prompted  such  persevering  effort. 

In  this  matter  he  was  no  man's  disciple;  he  received  his  spirit  di- 
rectly from  his  Master;  a  divine  spark  inflamed  him.  It  was  this 
which  would  not  permit  him  to  stay  in  Palestine  or  Syria ;  which  irre- 
sistibly urged  him  to  go  to  foreign  lands.  Judea  and  its  vicinity  were 
the  province  of  his  companions  ;  but  his  mission  was  among  the  Gen- 
tiles; the  whole  heathen  world  was  allotted  to  him.  IJence  he  com- 
menced his  labors  in  the  various  countries  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  when 
even  these  limits  became  too  narrow  for  him,  he  went  with  the  same 
confidence  to  Europe,  among  other  nations,  institutions,  customs  and 
opinions;  and  here  finally,  with  the  same  restless  ardor,  he  extended 
his  plans  even  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

Hence  it  was,  that,  though  he  carefully  accommodated  himself  to  the 
Jewish  mode  of  teaching,  he  still  yielded  nothing  essential,  disapproved 
the  pliableness  of  Peter,  and  did  not  manifest  the  same  forbearance  as 
James  ;  granting  no  indulgence  to  old  attachment  to  Judaism,  whenever 
•  •pinions  and  institutions  were  in  question  which  excluded  other  na- 
tions or  individuals,  and  were  not  suited  to  all  people  and  all  times. 
Hence  he  violently  attacked  the  Jewish  constitution,  and  was  proclaim- 
ed an  enemy  of  Moses  and  the  law,  so  that  his  life  was  put  in  jeopardy. 
It  was  this  idea  which  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  his  whole  course,  and 
which  pervades  his  writings  throughout.  In  these  writings  we  very 
frequently  find  his  peculiar  views  on  this  subject  concisely  intimated. 

Thus  did  Paul  prepare  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  two  religions, 
that  of  his  ancestors  and  that  of  the  heathen.  How  well-limed  his  ef- 
forts were,  it  is  not  our  business  at  present  to  inquire.  We  will  set 
aside  the  question  whether  both  religions  were  not  still  uf  some  utility  at 
that  period.  Poets  may  regret  that  the  poetical  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
ami  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  former, 
should  have  sunk  in  the  lap  of  time  with  all  their  agreeable  fictions  ;  but 
it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  guiding  by  the  aesthetic  feeling  an  age  which 
was  no  longer  Platonic,  and  subsequent  events,  which  gradually  devel- 
oped themselves,  the  civilization  of  barbarous  nations  that  had  been 
molested  by  the  Roman  arms,  required  something  different  from  Gre- 
cian fables,  which  under  another  than  an  Ionic  or  Attic  sky  could  neither 
be  appreciated  nor  comprehended. 

But  why  was  Paul's  mode  of  teaching  so  thoroughly  Jewish  ?  Why 
did  he  envelop  his.  discourse  to  such  a  degree  in  the  learning  of  Pales- 
tine, while  proclaiming  an  universal  religion  ?  His  youthful  education, 
the  custom  of  the  time,  and  the  people  before  him,  determined  him  to 
this  mode  of  procedure.  In  every  clime  which  he  visited,  he  had  to  do 
first  and  foremost  with  Jews.  Had  he  possessed  what  was  termed  by 
Socrates  his  obstetric  art,  the  art  of  drawing  forth  to  light  the  thoughts 
of  the  human  mind  from  its  inmost  recesses  ;  had  he  possessed  the 
splendid  style  of  Plato,  or,  considering  him  as  an  orator,  the  art  of  an 
hundred  rhetoricians,  he  would  hardly  have  gained  a  single  Jew  by  it. 
With  all  this  profane  eloquence,  wise  men  were  but  fools  in  the  syna- 
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gogue.  The  Jews  required  in  religious  matters  the  language  of  reli- 
gion, the  learning,  phraseology,  turns  of  expression  and  images  pecu- 
liar to  their  nation. 

The  fact  that  Paul  met  with  heathen,  likewise,  in  the  synagogues  of 
the  Jews,  was  one  of  those  circumstances  of  the  time  which  were  of 
great  advantage  to  Christianity ;  for  there  was  no  other  place  where 
he  could  have  appeared  before  them  in  the  character  of  teacher.  In 
the  temples  nothing  was  attended  to  but  sacrifices;  in  the  forum 
nothing  but  laws  and  lawsuits ;  and  it  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  pecu- 
liar regulations  of  the  city  of  Athens  that  he  wrote  and  taught  in  public 
there.  It  may  be  said  that  perhaps  it  was  only  dissatisfaction  with 
the  established  religion,  or  a  propensity  to  superstition,  which  led  these 
heathen  to  the  synagogues.  At  all  events,  however,  a  great  number  of 
heathen  were  sincerely  addicted  to  Judaism,  and  frequented  the  Sab- 
bath assemblies.1  In  this  way  Christianity  came  to  their  ears,  and  then 
spread  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  were  termed  otfiofjepfi,  and 
metuenies,  of  whom  Paul  found  many  at  Thessalonica,  in  particular. 

But  these,  too,  having  imbibed  the  religious  notions  of  the  Jews,  had 
during  initiation  become  accustomed  to  their  technical  language  and 
mode  of  teaching.  Paul  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  begin  where  others 
had  left  off,  and  to  avail  himself  of  what  had  been  previously  accom- 
plished. 

§  91. 

FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONI ANS. 

Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  what,  according  to  the  division  of  ifimilius 
Paulus,  was  the  second  Macedonian  district,9  and  the  largest  city  in  the 
whole  country,3  was  eventually  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Praetor.  It 
was  very  populous,4  and  also  sufficiently  wealthy  to  infuse  courage  into 

*  Josephus,  B.  J.  L.  II.  c.  18.  n.  2.  and  c.  20.  n.  2.  In  Spon's  Voyage  d'ita- 
lie,  de  Dilmatio,  de  Grcce  ct  du  Levant,"  Tom.  I.  p.  3'Jd.  Ed.  167l>,  there  is  an 
inscription  from  Thyatira,  by  which  it  appear*  that  an  inhabitant  of  that  place 
even  provided  for  his  burin!  in  a  garden  near  a  synasocue  :  *t*A HI  02  2021— 
JH02  KATA2KETA2A2  2OP0N  EBETO  Bill  TOTIOT  KA9APUT 
ONT02  JIPO  TH2  IIOAE02  JIP02  TUT  2  A  MB  AGEISM  EN  TSU 
XAAAAIOT  11EPIBOASII  ...  A  pertinent  inucriptinn  which  was  found 
at  Pola  in  lt»tria,  is  contained  in  Gruter's  Thcs.  Inscript.  p  271.  n.  11.  AUR.  SO- 
TER  ET  AUR  STE  I'M  ANUS  AUR  SOTERIAE  MATRI  PIENT1SS.  RELI- 
GION I  JUDAICAE  METUENTI.  There  is  a  similar  one  in  Apianus,  lnacript. 
.  sacrua.  velust.  p.  35d.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  contained  in  Gruter  or  not, 
as  his  work  is  not  at  hand.  RELIGION!  JUDAICAE  METUENTI  F.  P. 
AELIUS  PRISCILIANUS  ET  AELIA  CHRESTE  VIV1  SIBI  POSUE- 
RUNT  ....  Wo  shall  say  more  of  this  subject  in  treating  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  We  will  merely  subjoin  here  a  remarkable  pnHsaire  from  Din  Cassiue  : 
*H  di  tnixkijois  avrq IovScuoe)  ttuirots  ftiv  ovx  oiSa  vvftev  rjo^aro  yfvfo&tu. 
<Ptpu  di  seed  tnl  roi*  allots  av&puTcovs,  boot  rd  vofUfta  avr£v,  xairrtp  a/UotOyue 
ortts,  ^UCot.  x.  r.  1.   L.  XXXVII.  p.  37.  Ed.  Wechel.  1G06. 

2  Livius,  L.  XLV.2!). 

3  Lucian,  Lucius  sive  aainu*.  IloXts  rwv  iv  JHantSovia  fuyiori]. 

4  Strabo  Geogr.  L.  VII.  Mdhara  tuw  cLXJmjv  tvav&oovon. 
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the  armies  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  which  were  promised  die  pillage  of  it 
as  the  reward  of  victory.1  Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  an  important 
commercial  city,  and  contains  very  many  Jews. 

Little  of  an  honorable  nature  is  known  of  the  state  of  morals  in  this 
city.  The  females,  particularly,  could  claim  little  credit  on  the  score  of 
modest,  retiring  demeanor,  which  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the  sex ;  this 
virtue  was  in  so  low  estimation  generally  in  this  city,  that  the  place  was 
selected  as  the  scene  of  the  wanton  fancies  of  the  satirist.0 

Soon  after  his  first  entrance  into  Europe,  Paul  made  trial  here  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  entered  the  synagogue,  the  only  place 
where  he,  as  a  stranger,  could  address  the  people  on  the  subject  of  religion 
and  morality.  He  there  spoke  for  three  Sabbaths  concerning  the  Christ, 
or  Messiah,  and  proved  from  the  Scriptures  that  he  must  needs  have  suf- 
fered, and  have  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  Jesus  was  this  Messiah 
(Acts  17:  2 — 9).  The  Jews  were  not  pleased  with  these  doctrines ;  but 
he  had  the  consolation  of  gaining  approbation  and  adherents  among  the 
Gentiles.  For  of  these  there  were  many  metuentes,  who  visited  the 
synagogue  and  had  been  initiated  into  Judaism,  but  had  not  the  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  national  waywardness  of  the  Jews  to  prevent  them 
from  appreciating  a  better  system. 

These  religious  Gentiles  adhered  to  the  apostle,  and  believed,  both 
men  and  women,  in  great  numbers.  The  Jews  did  not  remain  indif- 
ferent at  this  loss ;  their  jealousy  was  excited.  They  created  an  up- 
roar, drove  Paul  and  Silas  from  the  city,  and,  after  they  had  departed, 
wreaked  all  their  fury  on  those  who  had  embraced  the  apostle's  doc- 
trines. 

The  new  converts  had  hardly  enjoyed  the  most  simple  instruction, 
when  Paul  was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  flight.  Much,  therefore, 
must  have  continued  obscure  to  them,  and  respecting  many  parts  of  his 
preaching  doubts  must  have  arisen  which  there  was  no  one  to  solve. 
From  the  outline  of  his  preaching  presented  by  Luke  (Acts  17:  3 — 7), 
it  appears  that  he  occupied  himself  wholly  with  a  discussion  of  the  Mes- 
sianic dignity  of  Jesus,  which  of  course  included  his  kingly  office  and  his 
judicial  authority  over  the  world.  But,  according  to  Luke's  account, 
on  our  own  resurrection,  as  well  as  on  many  other  subjects,  he  did  not 
enlarge.  It  is  plain,  too,  from  what  follows,  that  Paul  took  this  ancient 
Jewish  tenet  for  granted,  or  else  did  not  touch  upon  it. 

The  expectation  of  a  final  judgment,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Messiah, 
was  pleasing  to  many,  because  they  hoped  that  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  professed,  would  soon  be  put  to  shame  and  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  sight  of  all  would  procure  them  justice  (2 
Thess.  I:  6,  7).  Circumstances  gave  additional  liveliness  to  these 
hopes.  They  had  severe  persecutions  to  endure  from  the  exasperated 
zealots  of  the  law  ;  they  therefore  longed  the  more  ardendy  for  the  day 
of  their  glorification,  and  interpreted  the  preaching  of  the  apostle  ac- 
cording to  their  wishes,  as  signifying  the  speedy  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Now,  as  they  had  received  no  information  in  regard  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, some  of  them  could  not  help  fearing  that  if  this  day  should  be  long 

*  Appian,  De  bell,  civil.  L.  IV.  c.  118. 

3  Lucian,  Luciua  «ive  awiius,  n.  50.  51.  52.  T.  VI.  Bipont.  p.  1DI . 
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delayed,  ihey  would  not  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  it  and  participa- 
ting in  the  glorious  event  (l  Thess.  4:  13). 

Others,  however,  were  alarmed  by  the  consideration  that  such  a  judg- 
ment would  unveil  their  faults  and  strictly  punish  their  failings;  for 
many  had  not  succeeded  in  divesting  themselves  of  their  old  habits,  es- 
pecially those  of  lasciviousness  and  idleness. 


The  apostle  was,  as  we  have  said,  driven  from  Thessalonica,  and 
went  to  Berea,  an  adjacent  place  (Acts  IT:  10),  where  he  was  received 
with  joy,  but  was  soon  discovered  and  persecuted  anew  by  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica.  He  fled  thence  also,  leaving  behind,  however,  Silas  and 
Timotheus  (Acts  17:  14).  Timotheus,  by  the  apostle's  command,  vis- 
ited the  Thessalonians  once  more  from  Berea  (1  Thess.  3:  1,2, 5),  and 
Paul  went  to  Athens,  where  he  waited  for  his  companions  whom  he  had 
left  behind  (Acts  17:  15,  16).    He  was  at  Corinth,  however,  when  they 


There  Paul  learned  from  them  the  condition  and  concerns  of  the 
church  at  Thessalonica,  and  formed  the  resolution  of  writing  to  en- 
courage and  console  it.  Hence,  while  Timotheus  and  Silvanus  were 
with  him  (1  Thess.  1:  2),  as  soon  as  Timotheus  had  joined  him,  opn 
ikOovtoe  7}/io#t'o u  (1  Thess.  3:  6),  consequently  in  the  early  part 
of  his  abode  at  Corinth,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  them,  the  first  of  all 
his  Epistles,  according  to  the  investigations  made  above  in  regard  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Acts.  It  was  therefore  written  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Claudius. 


The  contents  are  as  follows :  I  commend  your  faith  and  constancy 
in  suffering ;  in  this  you  resemble  me.  I  preached  to  you  under  perse- 
cution, without  any  benefit  to  myself,  for  your  good  ( — 2:  17).  I  have 
often  longed  after  you,  and  I  sent  Timotheus  in  my  stead  to  comfort  you. 
He  brought  me  joyful  tidings.  May  God  vouchsafe  you  strength  to  do 
right  (—4:) !  I  must  warn  you,  however,  to  flee  fornication  ;  ye  hare 
no  need  that  I  exhort  you  to  beneficence ;  but  let  every  one  labor,  being 
a  burden  to  no  one  ( — 4:  13).  Re  not  concerned  that  you  may  not  live 
to  see  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Our  hopes  are  not,  like  those  of  the 
heathen,  bounded  by  this  life  ;  the  dead  will  rise  again  to  take  part  in 
Christ's  coming.  But  no  man  knows  the  time  of  this  event ;  therefore 
be  yc  always  ready. 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

While  they  were  anxiously  looking  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  ihey 
received  the  apostle's  first  Epistle.  As  he  reproved  some  of  their  vices 
in  it,  the  consciences  of  many  made  them  less  desirous,  and  even  fearful, 


§  92. 


$  93. 


§  94. 
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of  our  Lord's  coming.  Soon  after  another  episile  appeared,  purporting 
to  come  from  the  apostle,  which  announced  that  our  Lord's  appearance 
was  at  hand ;  this  only  was  needed  to  make  them  utterly  miserable  (2 
Thess.  2:  2).  It  is  true  that  this  epistle  was  fictitious ;  but  it  had  its 
full  effect.  It  was  probably  written  by  one  in  their  midst ;  for  the  au- 
thor was  acquainted  with  their  condition,  expectations,  fears  and  hopes. 
It  was,  therefore,  probably  written  rather  with  the  desire  of  hastening 
an  amendment  in  some  of  them,  than  with  any  evil  intentions. 

Paul  soon  learned  this,  and  the  consternation  of  the  Thessalonians ; 
he  could  not  suffer  them  to  continue  longer  in  so  wretched  a  condition. 
He  was  still  at  Corinth  when  in  these  circumstances  he  wrote  his 
second  Epistle  to  them ;  for  Timotheus  and  Silas  were  yet  with  him  (2 
Thess.  1:1.  Acts  18:  5).  Now  these  two  men  were  deprived  of  his  soci- 
ety at  his  departure  from  Corinth  (Acts  18:  18),  and  it  is  not  till  a  great 
while  after,  that  we  find  the  first  of  them  again  in  his  company,  and  the 
other,  Silas,  never  again  appears  in  it  (19:  22). 

It  was,  therefore,  at  Corinth,  that  he  learned  of  this  occurrence  and 
the  consternation  of  the  Thessalonian  Church ;  and  from  this  city  he 
wrote  his  second  Epistle  for  their  consolation,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Claudius. 

§  95. 

I  thank  God,  he  writes,  that  your  faith  and  constancy  under  persecu- 
tion increase.  Jesus  will  entirely  requite  you  and  your  enemies  at  the 
day  of  his  coming  ( — 2:).  Be  not  terrified  at  anything,  not  even  by  an 
epistle  in  my  name  as  though  the  Lord  were  at  hand.  Idolatry  must 
reach  her  highest  pitch  of  arrogance  before  the  punishment  comes  (2: 
12).  But  we,  brethren,  thank  God  that  he  has  appointed  us  unto  glo- 
ry ;  be  steadfast  in  the  faith  ;  pray  for  God's  assistance  ( — 3:  6).  There 
are,  however,  disorderly  persons  among  you,  particularly  indolent  per- 
sons ;  separate  yourselves  from  them,  if  they  will  not  amend.  I  subjoin 
the  salutation  with  mine  own  hand,  for  your  assurance  in  future.  The 
grace  of  God  be  with  you. 

§  96. 

THE  EPISTLK   TO  TITUS. 

Paul  went  from  Corinth,  where  he  wrote  the  two  last-mentioned  Epis- 
tles, to  Ephesus.  There  he  abode  several  weeks,  and  composed  this 
letter  of  instruction  to  his  son  Titus. 

The  apostle  speaks  of  having  left  Titus  behind  at  Crete  (Tit.  1:  5). 
Now,  of  all  his  voyages,  this  is  the  only  one  in  which  he  can  have  vis- 
ited Crete. 

The  first  time  he  left  Syria  to  go  abroad  among  the  nations,  he  di- 
rected his  course  to  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  returned  by  land 
to  Antioch.  When  he  departed  again,  he  took  the  same  course,  pass- 
ed through  the  same  countries,  and  went  to  Troas,  whence  he  visited 
Macedonia,  and  came  to  Athens  and  Corinth. 
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*  On  leaving  this  latter  city,  he  embarked  in  its  eastern  harbor,  Ceo* 
chrea,  with  the  purpose  of  sailing  to  Syria  (Acts  18:  18).  On  this  oc- 
casion only,  did  his  course  lie  so  near  Crete  that  he  might  have  visited 
it.  We  cannot  tell  whether  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  made  this 
circuit  or  whether  he  was  cast  upon  the  island.  If  the  latter  was  the 
case,  he  encountered  one  of  those  perils  by  sea  which  he  mentions  in 
2  Cor.  chap.  11. 

When  he  again  led  the  main  land  of  Asia,  he  went  to  Macedonia, 
and  returned  by  the  way  of  Troas  (Acts  20:  I  seq.),  whence  he  em- 
barked  for  Miletus.  But  all  the  places  in  this  voyage  are  so  precisely 
stated,  that  we  know  his  course  exactly ;  he  came  to  Miletus  not  long 
after  mid-day,  and  did  not  approach  Crete  at  all  (20:  13—16).  Hence 
his  visit  to  this  island  must  have  been  made  durifig  the  voyage  undertaken 
by  him  from  Corinth  to  Syria,  which  carried  him,  however,  to  Ephesus. 

Other  circumstances,  moreover,  which  point  to  this  voyage,  confirm 
the  position  we  have  taken.  At  the  same  time  that  Paul  arrived  at 
Ephesus,  a  certain  Jew  was  there,  named  Apollos,  who  was  intending 
to  go  to  Achaia,  and  for  this  purpose  obtained  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  brethren  (Acts  18:  24,  27).  Now,  in  this  Epistle  of  the 
apostle,  we  find  mention  of  an  Apollos,  who  is  on  a  journey,  and  an  in- 
junction to  Titus  to  help  him  forward  in  it  (Tit.  3:  13). 

If  this  be  the  same  Apollos  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  Acts,  as  all  the 
circumstances  denote,  we  may  see  from  his  example  that  the  circuitous 
route  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  or  vice  versa,  by  way  of  Crete,  was  not 
unusual ;  whether  it  was  occasioned  by  commercial  or  other  reasons. 

But  an  important  difficulty  lies  against  the  supposition  that  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistle  to  Titus  refer  to  the  same  journey  of  Apollos.  The 
Acts  concludes  the  account  of  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus  by  saying, 
that  he  bade  farewell  and  departed  for  Palestine,  and  travelled  through 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  confirming  the  brethren  in  the  faith,  ( 18:  21, 
22,  23).  It  is  not  till  after  Luke  has  said  this,  that  he  speaks  of  Apol- 
los, who,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  must  have  arrived  after  Paul's  de- 
parture, and  could  not  have  seen  him,  much  less  obtained  auy  letter  of 
recommendation  from  him.  So  it  would  seem  at  first  view  ;  but  when 
we  take  into  consideration  what  is  said  soon  after  in  the  Acts,  the  case 
is  altered  again.  *'  It  came  to  pass  that  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth, 
Paul,  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts,  came  to  Ephesus"  (19: 
1).  Now  what  induced  the  historian  to  recur  again  to  Apollos,  and  to 
begin  by  mentioning  him,  when  about  to  speak  of  Paul  ?  Plainly,  he  de- 
signed, by  a  comparison  with  the  arrival  of  Apollos  at  Corinth,  to  fix 
with  more  precision  the  time  when  the  apostle  travelled  through  the  up- 
per countries  and  came  to  Ephesus  the  second  time.  But,  it  is  said, 
this  is  not  exactly  the  sense  of  the  words,  ditktfopra  re*  dtwjfoixa 
ftt'nt]  ik0f7v  ti$  Jiqtaov.  Is  it  imagined  that  they  signify  /uira  ro 
duX&tiv—rilftiv,  after  having  travelled  through,  he  came  to  Ephesus  ? 
In  that  case  the  phraseology  must  have  been,  tithiXvQoia—ikQdp, 
which  would  have  included  the  sense  of  fifra,  denoting  the  pluperfect. 
On  the  contrary  the  words  dulflovTa — t'Xfltlv  signify  merely  dirtXQt¥ 
%al  fjl&ep ;  both  occurrences  belong  to  the  same  period,  and  are  not 
so  distinguished  in  point  of  time  that  one  is  represented  as  longer  past 
than  the  other.   The  sense,  therefore,  is  this:  While  Apollos  was  at 
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Corinth,  Paul  passed  through  the  upper  coasts  and  came  to  Ephesus. 
Now  if  tbis  journey  was  not  taken  till  Apollos  reached  Corinth,  the  de- 
parture of  Apollo*  to  Corinth  and  that  of  Paul  lo  Syria  must  have  oc- 
curred at  about  the  same  time.  And  what  then?  They  must,  there- 
fore, have  met  at  Ephesus,  whence  tbey  sailed,  one  to  Corinth  and  the 
other  to  Syria. 

Is  it  asked  how  this  can  be  reconciled  with  Titus  3:  12  ?  In  an  un- 
commonly simple  and  natural  manner,  as  I  imagine.  Paul  writes  to 
Titus  as  follows :  "  When  I  shall  send  Artemas  unto  thee,  or  Tychi- 
cus  (who  was  of  the  province  of  Asia,  in  the  capital  of  which  Paul  wrote 
the  Epistle  (Acts  20:  4),  and  who  probably  accompanied  him  to  Jeru- 
salem), be  diligent  to  come  unto  me  to  Nicopolis;  for  I  have  determin- 
ed there  to  winter."  The  apostle  went  from  Ephesus  to  keep  the  feast 
at  Jerusalem  ;  thence  he  went  to  Antioch,  and  after  some  time  departed 
from  that  city,  and  went  through  Upper  Asia,  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  to 
Ephesus  again.  He  past  the  winter,  therefore,  somewhere  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Now  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  a  town  named  Nicopolis 
between  Antioch  and  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  the  apostle.1  At 
Nicopolis  he  was  about  equally  distant  from  two  cities  which  were  dear 
to  him,  and  it  was  on  his  way  to  the  upper  countres.  In  going  from 
Antioch  through  Cilicia,  he  could  not  but  pass  through  or  near  this 
town.  Now  Titus  knew  from  the  route  which  the  apostle  had  taken, 
which  of  the  many  cities  of  this  name  was  meant.  Indeed,  this  Nicopo- 
lis was  better  known  to  him  than  any  other,  as  he  was  of  Asiatic  descent. 
At  least,  he  was  Paul's  pupil,  yy^rnov  jixvov  (Tit.  1:  4),  and  closely 
connected  with  him,  before  the  apostle  had  visited  Europe  (Gal.  2: 
1 — 6). 

§  97. 

It  was  the  business  of  Titus  in  Crete  to  bring  to  maturity  the  seeds 
which  the  apostle  had  there  sown  ;  a  difficult  commission  among  so  de- 
generate a  people.  Not  a  single  Cretan  posscsped  all  the  virtues  which 
Paul  in  this  Epistle  to  Titus  requires  in  an  elder  of  the  church,  and  the 
people  generally  were  addicted  to  all  the  vices  which  he  reproves.  The 
Epistle  has  a  very  exact  local  application,  and  almost  every  sentence  in 
it  might  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  from  classic  authors.  We  will 
here  specify  only  the  more  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  this 
people. 

Nature  had  conferred  on  this  island  every  thing  which  tends  to  make 
man  happy.  In  ancient  times,  moreover,  the  inhabitants  possessed  a 
renowned  political  constitution,  which  has  often  been  placed  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Sparta  ;  but  at  this  period,  and  indeed  much  earlier,  their  in- 
stitutions and  morals  had  sunk  extremely  low. 

The  people  were  of  an  unsteady  character,  prone  to  quarrels,  civil 

1  Strata  L.  XIV.  p.  465.  Ed.  Caaaub.  fol.  1587.  Thia  is  the  Nicopolis  in  the 
2wi%8rjftoi  of  Hie  roc  les  (p.  660).  which  perplexed  Wesseling  so  much.  Vet. 
Roman.  Itiner.  Amstelod.  1735.  Steph.  Byzant.  V.  "Ioooe.  II6h(fura^v  Jtiyi'ae 
ttal  KJuxiai,  iff  t] ' j4ti£a\>fy<K  Jdoitov  mmjof,  y  iukfon  6\d  xovxo  NuwnoLe 
vn  alroC.  Euatath.  JIaQe*(ioX.  in  Dionys.  Perieget.  v.  119. 
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commotions  and  broils,  to  robbery  and  violence.1  Avaricious  and  sor- 
did to  an  excessive  degree,  they  regarded  nothing  as  base  which  grati- 
fied their  greediness  of  gain.9  Hence  their  want  of  veracity,  their 
treacherous  and  deceitful  disposition,  which  had  become  a  common  by- 
word.3 Even  when  their  morals  were  purest,  they  were  strongly  addicted 
to  wine  ;4  and  their  licentiousness  is  frequently  mentioned  and  de- 
nounced by  the  ancients. 

xijg  aiavx*  i^ovarjg 
A'piiri??,  oTiot/  noktaatv 
"JJ()0}S  inoQytatti  .  .  . 

Religion  itself  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  excesses  of  this  people.  Many 
of  the  gods  were  born  in  this  island.  They  even  pointed  out  their  sep- 
ulchres and  catacombs,  and  they  celebrated  the  festivals  and  mysteries 
of  them  all.  Hence  holidays,  recreation,  and  idleness,  were  perpetu- 
al among  them.  One  of  their  own  poets,  called  OtoXoyoq  by  Diodorus, 
gave  testimony  against  them,  which  testimony  was  corroborated  by 
Paul  (I:  12). 

Jews,  too,  had  settled  amongst  them,  who,  to  all  appearance,  im- 
proved but  little  here  in  point  of  morals.5  The  apostle  seems  to  have 
regarded  them  as  worse  than  the  native  inhabitants. 

§  96. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Titus  was  to  establish  a 
christian  church.  To  the  young  teacher,  left  alone  to  perform  this  diffi- 
cult office,  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  than  precepts  and  rules  of 
conduct  from  his  wiser  instructor.  These  Paul  furnished  him  in  this 
Epistle,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  very  general  outline.  He  first  de- 
scribes the  qualities  which  should  be  possessed  by  elders  of  the  church, 
the  vices  from  which  they  should  be  free  and  which  they  should  most 
earnestly  combat  (I:— 2:).  Then  the  virtues  to  be  expected  of  the  aged 
women  and  of  the  female  sex  in  general,  and  also  the  instruction  to  be 
given  to  servants.  He  exhorts  him  likewise  lo  be  himself  an  example, 
and  to  inculcate  universal  amendment  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus  ( — 3:).  He  admonishes  him  to  inculcate  obedience,  moderation 
and  forbearance,  and  to  avoid  all  foolish  disputes  and  unprofitable  spec- 
ulations. In  conclusion,  he  commends  to  his  good  offices  certain  per- 
sons who  were  travelling  ;  and  appoints  Nicopolis  as  a  place  of  meeting. 

l  Poljh.  L  VI.  46.  Jta  n)v  FfiavTov  otfioi  irktovt £iav  tv  rrkeiorats  iSt'a  xtd 
xard  xoivv*  oniotot  xai  qwoti  xai  rroJJume  i/itf-vliott  dvaor<pt(f  6fifrot. 

^  8  I,nc.  cit.  Kadi/Movf  6  Tttfjl  rijv  ataxQoxfydctav xai  rrkovigiay  tqoxos  .  .  .  . 
lirtjWfHaZ&t  rrao*  alrots, 

3  IjQoi  Ktfra  x(?rpiUtv.  Snid*?.  Plutarch  in  ;Emil.  Paul.  T  I.  p.  438.  Henr. 
Stepli.  Polyb.  VI II.  21  and  \6.  Kp^  IndQuuv,  xai  tpi'un  notxt'Xof.  Zenodut. 
Proverb,  v.  xqrjiZuv. 

4  They  even  regarded  ct/f  iv  roU  oivote  TtoXXijv  duxTotAt)*  a*  of  advantage  to 
them  (Plato  de  Legg.  L.  I.  Vol.  VII 1.  p.  38.  Bipont. 

*  Philo,  Legat.  ad  Caiura.  Edit.  Turneb.  p.  725.' 
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$  09. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 

Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus  at  Ephesus,  and  went  from  thence  to 
Syria  and  Palestine  ;  he  had  promised,  however,  to  come  again  to  Eph- 
esus, and  did  ao.  He  relumed  thither  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia, 
and  after  his  visit  to  the  Gaiatians  wrote  them  this  Epistle  for  urgent 
reasons.  It  was  written  either  on  the  road  to  Ephesus,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  at  Ephesus  (Acts  18:  23),  in  the  second  year  of  Nero. 

He  had  indeed  preached  to  them  before  (Acts  16:  6),  after  he  had 
attended  the  council  of  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  and  then  de- 
parted again  to  go  among  the  Gentiles.  The  subject  of  his  instruction 
was  the  decree  of  this  council  respecting  certain  Jewish  rites  (Acts  16: 
4,  6).  This  decree  did,  indeed,  liberate  the  Gentiles  from  the  obser- 
vance of  the  law,  but,  from  tenderness  towards  the  Jews,  did  not  declare 
its  abrogation  or  inutility,  and  even  suffered  the  preachers  of  Moses  to 
pursue  their  employment  without  opposition  (15: 20,  21 ).  In  this  spirit 
Paul  preached  among  the  Gaiatians,  and  with  success,  not  even  meeting 
with  any  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  resident  in  the  country. 
The  state  of  things  was  for  the  present  quiet,  and  the  Epistle  cannot 
have  been  composed  directly  after  this  visit. 

It  was  written,  then,  after  the  second  visit,  when  he  went  to  Ephesus 
through  Galatia  and  Phrygia ;  for  he  speaks  in  the  Epistle  as  though  a 
second  visit  had  taken  place.  He  distinguishes  an  earlier  and  a  later 
by  the  words :  tvtjyytXtoufirjv  vpiv  to  ti^jquqov  (Gal.  4*.  13).  This 
could  be  said  only  in  allusion  to  a  visit  subsequent  to  this  first.  Of  this 
earliest  visit,  and  the  instruction  which  he  communicated  to  them  dur- 
ing it,  he  sa£s,  that  he  then  made  allowance  for  human  weakness,  oY 
aa-divtiuv  xt,g  oapxoV  titjyytXtnuuTjv,  in  order  not  to  give  offence  by 
stricter  preaching.  He  then  contrasts  this  preaching  with  a  different 
species,  in  which  he  told  them  the  plain  truth,  and  remarks  the  opposite 
effects  of  the  two  modes.  They  heard  him  gladly,  when  he  exercised 
indulgence  towards  them,  but  when  he  told  them  the  truth  without  re- 
serve, they  became  inimical  to  him  (4:  16),  wart  «r#po?  iftwv  ytyova, 
ufo)Qtv<at>  t'/i/i'. 

From  these  indications,  the  Epistle  must  have  been  written  after  the 
second  visit ;  not  long  after,  however,  because  this  change  in  their  feel- 
ings is  said  to  have  taken  place  soon,  xu/twi  (1:  6).1 

1  Dr.  Koppe  (Nov.  Test.  Perpet.  Adnot.  Illustr.  Vol.  VI.  Ed.  Tychsen.  p.  8, 
9)  is  desirous  of  making  out  an  earlier  journey  to  Galatia  than  those  mentioned 
in  Acts  16r  G  and  Id:  22.  His  reasons  are  as  follows.  First ;  Barnabas  was 
known  to  the  Gaiatians  (Galat.  2:  13).  Now  tliey  did  not  becomo  acquainted 
with  him  on  occasion  of  either  of  the  two  journeys  above  mentioned  ;  for  he  had 
before  separated  from  Paul  (Acts  15:  36 — 39).  It  must  therefore  have  been  at 
an  earlier  period.  Secondly  ;  the  first  journey  of  Paul  to  Galatia  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  (16:  6)  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
brethren  in  the  faith  (15.  36,  41),  which  supposes  the  Gaiatians  to  have  already 
received  instruction,  and  this  can  have  been  the  case  only  on  the  previous  jour- 
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The  inhabitants  of  Galatia,  or  Gallo-Gnecia,  were  a  people  closely 
allied  to  our  own  nation.  Two  Gallic  tribes,  the  Trocmi  and  Tolislo- 
boiit  as  their  names  were  distorted  or  mutilated  in  the  languages  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  together  with  a  Celtic  race,  the  Tectosages  (all  pre- 
cisely alike  in  language  and  manners,  as  we  are  assured  by  Strabo, 
who  was  their  neighbor),1  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era  conquered  that  part  of  Asia  which  was  called  from  them 
Galatia  and  Grecian  Gaul. 

Jerome  makes  an  important  remark  respecting  their  language.  He 
says  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  spoken  in  his  time  by  the  Treviri.8  If 
this  was  the  case,  they  must  have  been  of  German  origin  ;  for,  long  be- 
fore Jerome's  time,  the  Germans  had  possession  of  the  countries  on  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Treviri  were  so  proud  of  their  German  descent  that 
they  vaunted  it  whenever  others  confounded  them  with  the  Gaols.3 

This  father  visited  Gaul  and  the  country  of  the  Treviri,  and  soon 
after  set  out  for  Asia,  travelling  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and 
could  thus  compare  the  languages  before  his  recollection  had  been  weak- 
ened by  time. 

The  assertion  of  the  father  finds  confirmation  in  other  facts.  Livy 
calls  the  leader  of  the  horde,  that  led  the  van  of  the  expedition  to  Asia, 
Lutarius*  which  is  clearly  a  German  name. 

At  least  one  of  the  three  tribes  must  have  been  of  German  origin, 
though  Strabo  makes  them  alike  in  language  and  customs.  One  of 
them,  that  of  the  Tectosages,  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  history.  This 
people  (whom  Caesar  calls  Volca  Tectosages,  perhaps  nation  (  Volk)  of 
the  Tectosages),  bad  in  ancient  times,  when  the  Gauls  were  of  a  warlike 
character,  left  Gaul  and  settled  in  the  Hercyoian  forest,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  was  in  our  vicinity,  m  Jtnibus  Rauracorum,  where  they 
are  said  to  have  gradually  adopted  German  manners  and  customs.5 


ney  through  Asia  Minor,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached1  at  Lystra  and  Der- 
be,  and  in  the  region  round  about,  us  rijp  ntp'xutfov  (Acta  14:  6). 

But  must  the  Galatians  have  known  by  sight  and  personally  all  of  whom  Paul 
assumes  in  his  Epistle  that  they  knew  something ;  e.  g.  James,  Cephas,  and  John  ? 
Further,  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  brethren  did  not  prohibit  labors  in  behalf 
of  those  who  had  not  yet  heard  the  word.  They  even  on  this  journey  thought  of 
visiting  Bithynia  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  they 
not  been  forbidden  by  the  Spirit  (Acta  16:  6,  7).  Luke,  moreover,  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes the  Galatians  from  those  whose  faith  was  to  be  confirmed.  He  com- 
mences speaking  of  the  latter  in  15:  41, //n/prcro  .  .  .  tivtavrfoitotvt  and  con- 
eludes  at  16:  5,  Ai  phv  ixxXyoLi  torrj^tovrro,  and  does  not  begin  till  afterward* 
to  speak  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia. 

1  Strabo,  L.  XII.  p.  390. 

9  Hieronym.  Prolog,  in  Ep.  ad  Galat.  L.  II.  "  Unum  est  quod  inferimus  .  .  . 
Galatea,  excepto  sermone  Greco,  quo  omnis  oriens  loquitur,  propriam  linguam 
eandem  habere,  quam  Treviros,nec  refer  re,  si  aliqua  ezinde  corruperint,  cum  et 
Aphri  Phoenicum  linguam  nonnullA  ex  parte  mutaverint." 

3  Taciti  Germania,  Sect.  28. 

«  Lrvius  L.  XXXVIII.  c.  16. 

5  Julius  Cesar,  Bell.  Gall.  L.  VI.  §  22.  Beatus  Rhenanua  supposes  them  to 
have  dwelt  in  Wortemburg,  in  the  county  of  Teck. 
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This  happened,  we  are  told  by  another  author,  at  the  time  when  Bren- 
nus,  with  an  army  of  Gauls,  conquered  Rome ;  their  leader  to  the  Her- 
cynian  forest  was  Sigovesus.*  This  name,  again,  is  so  evidently  Ger- 
man, that  we  can  hardly  think  they  were  at  their  first  settlement  an  en- 
tirely foreign  nation,  and  only  gradually  adopted  the  peculiarities  of  our 
forefathers.   In  fact,  they  did  not  remain  long. 

Half  a  century  afterward,  another  Brennus*  took  a  multitude  of  these 
Tectosages  along  with  him  to  Thrace,  to  swell  the  horde  that  was  a- 
bout  to  pass  into  Asia.  This  great  expedition,  it  would  seem,  issued 
from  Gaul,  passed  over  the  Rhine,  along  the  Danube,  through  Nori- 
cum,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia,  and  at  its  entrance  into  Germany  carried 
along  with  it  many  of  the  Tectosages.  On  their  arrival  in  Thrace,  Lu- 
tarius  took  them  with  him,  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  effected  the  con* 
quest  in  Asia  Minor  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 

But,  supposing  myself  able  to  pursue  this  investigation  further,  this 
is  not  the  place  for  the  purpose;  particularly  as  neither  the  biography 
of  the  apostle  nor  this  Epistle  would  be  likely  to  receive  any  important 
illustration  from  it. 

In  their  new  country  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  were  called  Gallo-Oraci;  they  made  use  of  this  language 
in  public  documents  and  inscriptions,  of  which  there  are  still  some  re- 
mains. 

They  retained,  it  appears,  their  ancestral  religion,  though  they  seem 
to  have  learned  from  the  Phrygians  the  worship  of  the  magna  mater 
deum  ;  and  they  likewise  deviated  from  the  custom  of  the  Gallic  and 
Germanic  nations  in  erecting  temples.  There  were  few  cities  to  be 
found  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  Ancyra,  Tavium,  and  Pes- 
sinus,  which  carried  on  some  trade.  It  was  this  circumstance,  proba- 
bly, which  attracted  thither  those  Jewish  citizens,  who,  according  to 
Josephus'  account,  enjoyed  here  considerable  immunities,  the  record  of 
which  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra.3 

Although  the  climate  diminished  their  courage  and  hardiness,4  still 
they  were  not  effeminate,  and  not  long  before  the  Christian  era  were  so 
far  from  having  lost  their  former  simplicity  of  manners,  that  a  Roman 
orator,  among  his  encomiums  on  their  king,  remarks  particularly  that 
he  was  a  very  industrious  husbandman  and  grazier.5 

When  Paul  first  came  among  them,  he  met  with  the  most  cordial  re- 
ception and  very  general  adherence  (Acts  16:  6.  Gal.  4:  13,  14  seq.). 
When,  however,  on  a  subsequent  visit  (Acts  18:  23),  he  evinced  less 
forbearance  towards  Judaism,  and  expressed  himself  with  more  freedom 
respecting  its  value,  akrjdivaiv  (Gal.  4: 16),  those  Jews  residing  in  the 
country,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  hardly*waited  for  his  departure 
before  they  began  zealously  to  uphold  the  law  of  Moses. 

Certain  Jewish  Christians,  however,  who  had  not  long  since  come 
thither  from  Jerusalem,  seem  to  have  been  particularly  active  in  this 


l  [Livius,  L.  V.  c.  34.] 

a  Lmu«,L.  XXXVIII.  c.  lf>. 

3  Joseph.  Antiq.  L.  XVI.  c.  6. 

4  Floras,  Hist.  Rom.  L.  II.  c.ll.  Li*.  XXXVII.  c.  8. 

4  Cicero,  Pro  rege  DeioUro:  '•  DiliaentiMimua  agrieola  et  pecuarios. 
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matter ;  for  the  leaders  in  it  extolled  the  heads  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, riz.  John,  Peter,  and  James,  and  boasted  of  being  their  disciples, 
drawing  disadvantageous  comparisons  between  Paul  and  them,  and 
Paul's  doctrine  and  their  doctrine,  as  is  evident  from  intimations  con* 
tained  in  the  Epistle.  And,  in  fact,  the  Jewish  converts  gained  the 
ascendancy,  and  pe/suaded  theGalatians  of  the  indispensableness  of  the 
whole  Jewish  ritual  to  the  followers  of  the  Messiah.  The  Galatians 
permitted  themselves  to  be  circumcised,  and,  indeed,  they  conformed 
to  the  Jewish  religion  in  its  entire  extent.  Thus  all  Paul  s  aims  were 
at  once  thwarted,  his  labors  rendered  in  part  abortive,  and  his  hopes 
grievously  disappointed. 

$  101. 

He  soon  learned  this,  and  again  urged  upon  their  attention  m  this 
Epistle  the  principles  he  had  recently  inculcated  upon  them.  Though 
not  merely  a  Jew  from  Jerusalem,  but  an  angel  from  heaven,  should 
teach  any  other  doctrine  than  that  I  have  given  you,  believe  him  not 
( — I:  10).  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  man,  receiving  my  commission 
from  Peter,  James,  or  John,  but  an  apostle,  taught  and  endued  with  au- 
thority from  on  high,  and  am  in  no  wise  inferior  to  either  of  the  other 
apostles.  I  have  even  rebuked  Peter  to  his  face, for  his  insincerity  in 
regard  to  Judaism  (—3:  1).  Have  you,  through  Jesus  Christ,  only  be- 
come more  fully  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  law,  or  have  you  received 
instruction  of  a  more  exalted,  spiritual,  and  efficacious  character  7  Did 
Abraham  obtain  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  by  the  law,  which  did  not 
then  exist,  or  through  faith  1  Has  not  the  law  rather  brought  the 
displeasure  of  God  upon  mankind,  from  which  Jesus  has  ransomed 
us  (-3: 23)  ? 

The  law  was  but  a  preparation  for  Christianity ;  it  was  only  our 
schoolmaster ;  but  now  we  are  released  from  its  superintendence ;  we 
have  become  of  age,  and  are  heirs  of  God  ( — 4:  8).  Further ;  ye  were 
freemen  through  Christ,  and  now  have  returned  of  your  own  accord 
to  a  state  of  bondage.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  liberty,  the  law 
that  of  bondage,  as  you  may  see  from  an  allegorical  explanation  of  the 
story  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  (—5:).  Judaism,  therefore,  is  no  longer  suit- 
able for  Christians  ;  labor  rather  to  improve  your  morals,  and  to  amend 
your  minds  and  hearts.  Be  on  your  guard  against  those  who  would  ca- 
lumniate me ;  humble  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  self»conceited  wis- 
dom.   Henceforth  glory  in  Christ  alone. 

$  102. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

Corinth,  a  large  commercial  city,  between  two  harbors,  one  of  which 
afforded  an  entrance  to  the  western  and  the  other  to  the  eastern  mari- 
ner, was  situated,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world,  where 
merchants  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  met  and  exchanged  their  ar- 
ticles of  traffic.    It  was  also  celebrated  for  the  Isthmian  games,  and  the 
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temple  of  Venus,  in  which  more  than  a  thousand  priestesses  of  that 
goddess  ministered  to  licentiousness  undercover  of  religion.1  On  these 
various  accounts  there  was  a  constant  influx  of  foreigners  of  every  de- 
scription, who  brought  the  wealth  and  the  vices  of  all  nations  to  a  city 
where  the  mariner,  the  merchant,  and  the  soldier,  could  freely  indulge 
those  vices  for  money.2 

This  city,  for  having  ill-treated  certain  Roman  envoys,  became,  with 
all  its  wealth  and  treasures  of  art,  the  spoil  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Mumruius.  After  remaining  a  long  time  unin- 
habited, it  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Ca?sar,  and  peopled  with  a  Roman 
colony.  It  soon  flourished  anew  ;  three  of  the  Osars  busied  them- 
selves in  increasing  its  splendor,  and  prosecuting  the  vast  enterprise  of 
cutting  through  the  isthmus  and  uniting  both  harbors,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  passage  round  the  promontory  of  Malea. 

The  ancient  manners  of  the  city  likewise  returned.  Acrocorinth  was 
again  the  residence  of  the  Isthmian  Dione ;  and  a  profligate  life  was 
commonly  called  a  Corinthian  life.3  It  was  regarded  as  the  most  vo- 
luptuous of  all  cities,4  and  the  satirist  must  have  been  in  jest,  when  ap- 
parently doubtful  whether,  in  his  time,  Athens  or  Corinth  merited  the 
preference  in  this  respect.5  In  this  city  Paul  was  desirous  of  founding 
a  Christian  church.  He  visited  it,  as  we  have  seen,  on  his  earliest 
journey  to  Europe,  and  preached  the  kingdom  of  God  first  to  the  Jews. 
They  were,  however,  no  less  indocile  here  than  at  Thessalonica.  He 
succeeded  only  in  gaining  over  a  few  ;  in  particular,  two  of  their  chief 
men,  Crispus  and  Sosthenes.  The  metucntcs,  however,  or  Gentiles  in- 
clined to  Judaism,  sincerely  attached  themselves  to  him,  and  seem  to 
have  been,  in  the  sequel  and  always,  his  faithful  adherents ;  while  the 
Jews,  who  gradually  multiplied,  did  what  they  could  to  frustrate  the 
plans  of  the  apostle.  He  remained  here  a  year  and  six  months ;  Tim- 
otheus  and  Silas  were  his  assistants  (Acts  18:  1—19). 

Circumstances  having  called  him  away,  many,  soon  after  his  depar- 
ture, relapsed  into  their  old  mode  of  life,  again  resorted  to  the  priestess- 
es of  Acrocorinth,  and  conducted  generally  as  they  were  before  wont  to 
da  On  this  account  he  wrote  them  an  Epistle  (1  Cor.  5:9 — 12),  not 
now  extant  however,  in  which  he  forbade  believers  to  have  any  inter 
course  with  such  reprobates. 

$  103. 

Paul,  meanwhile,  returned  from  Jerusalem  through  Galatia  and 
Phrygia  to  Ephesus,  as  he  had  promised.    While  he  abode  there,  the 

re  tt}e  *  Aq^oflirrjs  itftov  ovtm  irloCmov  vmfa&V,  wore  nleiove  t}  %dSae 
ttQodovfovs  ttttxTTfro  truism  St  avtrifhoav  rrj  foio       aV^ff  nal  yvvtuiue.  KaX 
cud  Tcu'rotf  ovv  tnoXvox^ttTO  i)  tto/ic  x«J  *W.oiti'.«to.    Sirubo,  L.  VIII.  p.  261,  or, 
according  to  Casaubou'i  2d.  ed.,  p.  378. 
«  Strnbo,  L.  XII.  p.  3*5. 

3  Hesych.  Lex.  xo^ivlhdni ,  fJiaoTQontvtiv,  txaiQkitiv. 

*  DioChrya.  Orat.  Corinth.  T.  II.  p.  119.  Reiak.  Kairot  nohv  ouutte  t*V 
oToojv  tc  xai  yiytvrjfiivwv  inacffjoSnoTdTr^,  and  p.  120.  Il^a  xcd  -n^vuvart^ 
'EXXddoe,  uldtot  utv  xcd  a<fvttoi. 

*  Lucian,  Amorea. 
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Corinthians  pave  him  still  more  argent  occasion  for  admonition.  He 
wrote  them,  therefore,  two  Epistles,  which  are  still  eitant. 

The  first  of  them  is  the  only  one  of  all  Paul's  Epistles,  of  the  occa- 
sion of  which  we  have  any  account  resting  on  valid  authority.  In  the 
time  of  Clement  of  Rome,  the  Corinthian  church  was  divided  into  fac- 
tions ;  he  therefore  recalled  to  their  mind  the  purport  and  occasion  of 
the  first  Epistle  of  Paul,  as  a  similar  case.  Then,  also,  he  says,  Paul 
wrote  to  them  because  they  had  formed  themselves  into  parties  under 
the  name  of  this  or  that  apostle,  of  Cephas  or  of  Apollos.1 

History  gives  us  no  further  information.  In  order  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church,  we  must  examine  the  Epistles 
themselves,  and  collect  and  compare  the  individual  facts  they  present ; 
for,  without  this  preliminary  labor,  it  will  be  impossible  to  understand 
these  letters  aright,  and  comprehend  every  part  of  them*  These  vari- 
ous factions  into  which  they  were  divided,  sought  to  exalt  the  leaders 
they  adopted,  and  whose  doctrines  they  professed  to  follow,  above  every 
one  else,  rovg  unto  liuv  unooioXovg  (2  Cor.  11:5.  12:  11),  and  to  de- 
preciate those  of  their  opponents.  While  some  called  themselves  disci- 
ples of  Paul,  Cephas,  or  Apollos,  others  adopted  the  imposing  name  of 
followers  of  Christ  Probably  they  proclaimed  themselves  adherents  of 
James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  thought  that  thus  they  became  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  in  a  stricter  sense  than  the  rest. 

We  can  perceive  that  the  main  dispute  was  about  the  obligatory  force 
of  Judaism.  The  supporters  of  Judaism  in  Galatia  appealed  to  Ce- 
phas and  James,  in  order  to  oppose  against  Paul,  who  discarded  the  Jew- 
ish institutions  from  the  Christian  system,  authority  as  fully  admitted 
as  his  own.  This  question  divided  all  these  various  parties,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  into  two  principal  ones.  Tho  adherents  of, Cephas 
and  James  were  in  favour  of  the  law  ;  the  friends  of  Paul  adopted  his 
opinion.  Apollos,  too,  with  his  adherents,  was  always  at  heart  inclined 
to  favor  Paul,  and  can  have  had  no  hand  in  any  rupture  (l  Cor.  16:  12). 

The  leaders  of  the  anti-Pauline  party,  the  yivdanomoXot,  and  fttta- 
airiuatt&utvot,  tig  anonroXovg  Xgtaiov,  as  Paul  calls  them,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  assertors  and  defenders  of  the  doctrines  of  Cephas 
and  James,  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  converted  Jews  (2  Cor.  II: 
22),  who  came  from  abroad,  in  all  probability  from  Palestine  (/p/oV*- 
voi,  2  Cor.  11:4),  and  could,  therefore,  boast  of  acquaintance  with  the 
apostles  at  Jerusalem  and  familiarity  with  their  tenets.  They  were  not 
even  of  the  better  class  of  Jews,  but  such  as  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Sadducees,  and  even  after  becoming  Christians,  while  they  were  full 
of  zeal  for  the  law,  they  undermined  the  hopes  of  the  believers,  and 
raised  doubts  concerning  the  resurrection  (I  Cor.  15:35  acq.  Comp. 
Matth.  22:  23) ;  so  that  Paul  was  obliged  to  adduce  against  them  the 


1  *j4vt»Xd3trt  rip  trrtaroh)r  rov  futxaqt'ov  TlavXov.  Ti  7tg<?trov  t/uv  iv  jjym 
tvayytXiov  typaytv ;  'Etc  aJjjfhtae  irvevftawtwe  tTT&rrtiXfv  vfuv  ntqlavrov  r't, 
nal  Kr,(fa,  xaX  'j4xoXXm,  Std  to  xai  tore  -TpooxXiutK  vftae  iirtotfolhu.  'u4XX* 
9f  rrpoGxhoti  mtivTjt  t/rrov  duttfjTtav  rryoo/rtyxn  -  TTQoatxAid'fjTe  yd$  aTtom6Xo*e, 
xal  d*8el  dtdoxiurtdfitvy  xao  aurolg.  Clem.  I.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  47.  and  Hegesipp. 
apud  Euieb.  H.  E.  L.  HI.  c.  15. 

*  I  have  here  made  use  of  a  work  which  I  regard  a*  the  best  on  this  subject  : 
Stoir,  Notiusa  Hist.  Epistolarum  Pauli  ad  Corinth.  Tubing.  1788. 4to. 
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testimony  of  James  and  Cephas,  the  teachers  whose  disciples  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  (1  Cor.  15:  5, 7). 

These  Jews,  proud  of  their  understanding  (l  Cor.  1: 17  seq.),  depre- 
ciated the  authority  of  Paul,  from  interested  motives,  and  extolled  their 
own  knowledge  (1  Cor.  2:  12.  2  Cor.  1 1:  16,  17). 

Vehement  as  the  dispute  was,  the  parties  did  not  have  separate  pla- 
ces of  assembly  for  instruction  and  common  edification.  This  very 
fact,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  many  scandalous  scenes  and  disor- 
ders.1 

At  their  love-feasts,  love  and  kindness  were  never  visible.  Instead  of 
eating  in  common,  and  refreshing  the  poor  brethren  from  the  food 
brought  with  them,  every  one,  as  soon  as  he  came,  ate  what  he  had, 
without  waiting  for  another,  and  frequently  some  feasted  immoderately, 
while  the  needy  were  hungry  (1  Cor.  1 1:  17  seq.). 

When  some  were  preparing  to  pray  or  sing,  others  raised  their  voices 
for  exhortation,  and  exercised  the  gifts  of  the  spirit,  luktl*  yloiaaatgt 
TTpoqtjTfia,  tQfitjpttai  about  the  nature  of  which  there  has  been  so 
much  dispute  of  late  (ICor.  12:  13:  14:).  The  women,  likewise,  did 
their  part,  by  questions  and  interruptions,  to  carry  confusion  to  its 
height  (1  Cor.  14:  34  seq  ). 

Thus  the  internal  discipline  of  the  assemblies,  and  all  prospect  of 
edification,  were  at  an  end  ;  and  soon  the  exterior  decency,  which  had 
been  maintained  by  the  members  of  the  society  in  civil  life,  was  lost. 
Formerly,  when  disputes  arose  between  believers*  they  were  adjusted 
by  umpires  from  their  own  number ;  now,  as  mutual  confidence  was 
more  and  more  diminished,  they  brought  their  accusations,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  Christianity,  before  the  heathen  tribunals  (1  Cor.  6:  1  seq.). 

As  to  the  main  dispute,  viz.  about  the  obligation  of  Jewish  obser- 
vances, it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  words  and  arguments,  but  each 
party  strove  to  exhibit  its  peculiar  opinion  as  clearly  as  possible  in  its 
conduct.  Each  by  its  procedure  gave  all  possible  occasion  for  ill-will 
and  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  other.  The  Jews  required  circum- 
cision as  an  indispensable  religious  rite  ;  the  followers  of  Paul,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavored  to  create  a  new  foreskin,  and  to  efface  all  tra- 
ces of  circumcision  (1  Cor.  7:  18  seq.). 

While  those  inclined  to  Judaism  observed  and  defended  a  distinction 
of  meats,  the  adherents  of  Paul  ale  every  thing,  without  distinction, 
which  was  sold  in  the  shambles,  and  even  the  meats  which  had  been 
offered  to  idols  (I  Cor.  10:  25,  28.  8:  1  seq.). 

l  Many  of  the  disorder!  reproved  by  Paul  could  not  have  taken  place,  had  they, 
as  haa  been  inferred  by  some  from  the  expression  in  1  Cor.  1:  2,  tV  Trawl  tvnto 
miry  rt  *ai  iiftoiv,  possessed  separate  placet  of  assembling.  The  interpretation 
I  have  given  of  this  pnssnge  is  disapproved  by  Bertholdt  (Einl.  Th.  VI.  §  719. 
p.  3331),  and  justly.  But  neither  am  I  satisfied  with  his,  for  many  reasons, 
which  cannot  be  detailed  here.  Perhaps  the  following  explanation  is  less  objec- 
tionable. The  apostle  wishes  jrrnce  and  peace  from  God  to  the  members  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  (v  navrl  ronv,  wherever  tbey  might  be  ;  tv  rdVoi  avxMf,  at 
Corinth  and  in  its  vicinity,  and  tv  tinty  itfuuv,  i.  e.  with  me.  For  there  were 
several  with  Paul,  besides  those  who  were  about  to  return  (16:  17),  vix.  Sosthe- 
nes  (1:  1),  A  poll os  (16:  12\  probably  those  of  the  house  of  Chloe  (1:  11),  and 
others.  The  dStkpoi  (16:  20),  were  not  either  Asiatics  or  Ephesiana,  as  the  sal- 
utations of  these  occur  before  (16: 18, 19),  but  no  doubt  Corinthians,  who  had  left 
the  scans  of  these  disorders  and  betaken  themselves  to  Paul. 
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Nor  was  this  enough ;  ihcy  made  no  scruple  to  be  present  them- 
selves at  the  sacrificial  feasts.  Sometimes  they  even  participated  to 
scandalous  transactions  which  occurred  at  these  feasts,  and  inconsider- 
ately plunged  themselves  into  gross  misdemeanors  (1  Cor.  10:  20,21. 
8:10seq). 

According  to  Jewish  custom,  the  women  were  to  be  veiled  in  the 
synagogues  and  public  assemblies.  This  usage  of  the  synagogues  the 
anti-Jews  discarded  (2  Cor.  1 1:  5,  6,  10  soq.),  and  in  this  point  followed 
the  practice  of  the  Gentiles. 

In  opposition  to  Judaism,  which  considered  offspring  by  matrimony 
as  a  special  blessing  from  God,  some  imposed  upon  themselves  a  life  of 
celibacy,  which  they  justified  by  Paul's  example  ( 1  Cor.  7:  7,  6),  and 
recommeoded  to  others  (1  Cor.  7:  1  seq.  25).  Some  even  went  so  far 
as  to  resolve  on  perpetual  continence  in  the  married  state  (1  Cor.  7: 
3-5). 

In  what  manner  the  supporters  of  Judaism  went  astray  in  their  zeal 
to  give  offence  to  their  opponents,  we  have  no  information ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  case,  in  which  they  were  unrivalled.  They  even 
defended  the  Jewish  casuistical  indulgences  to  proselytes,  and  (a 
thing  of  which  the  Pauline  party  is  acquitted,  2  Cor.  2:  11)  allowed  a 
Gentile,  who  conformed  to  Judaism  while  professing  Chistianity,  to 
marry  his  step-mother.  For,  according  to  the  ancient  doctrine,  whosoer- 
er  embraced  Judaism  was  considered  as  a  new-born  child,  "^arCflJ  "\1 
ibwD  Pps,  and  all  his  previous  connexions  were  looked  upon  as 
null.  His  mother,  father,  brethren,  and  sisters,  were  not  now  related 
to  him.1  In  such  a  case  his  previous  connexions  by  marriage  were  no 
longer  at  all  regarded,  and  improprieties,  founded  on  principle,  were  the 
consequence. 

§  104. 

Chloe,  a  believer  at  Corinth,  gave  the  apostle  the  first  news  of  these 
dissensions  (1  Cor.  1:  11).  Some  information  he  gained  from  others, 
axoutzai  (I  Cor.  5:  1).  At  last  the  Corinthians  themselves  sent  a  depu- 
tation, of  which  it  would  seem  Apollos  and  Sosthenes  were  members  (I 
Cor.  1:  1.  10:  12),  with  a  letter  to  the  apostle.  He  not  only  replied  to 
this,  but  took  notice  of  the  preceding  accounts  which  he  had  received. 
When  he  composed  his  replv,  he  was  still  at  Ephesus,  where  he  intend- 
ed to  remain  till  Pentecost  (10:  8).  It  was,  therefore,  written  about  the 
close  of  his  residence  in  this  city,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of 
Nero.  The  Corinthians  probably  received  his  letter  at  the  time  of  the 
passover,  to  which  reference  is  had  in  the  finely  conceived  metaphor  in 
1  Cor.  5: 7, 8. 

But  we  are  not  permitted  undisputed  possession  of  this  passage,  which 
is  such  a  definite  designation  of  time.  Is  not  this,  it  is  said,  totally  mis- 
taking an  allegory  of  the  apostle,  which  merely  contains  an  injunction 
to  be  blameless  and  manifest  devout  reverence  towards  Godt  It  is 
true,  that  if  there  were  only  the  words,  "  Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven 

l  Jo.  Selden.Ds  succeasionibus  ad  leges  Ebrawrum.  c.  26.  p.  191.  Elsevir. 
1638. 
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leaveneth  the  whole  lumpt  purge  out,  therefore,  the  old  leaven,"  the 
figure  might,  as  in  Gal.  5: 9,  contain  no  specific  reference,  and  be  only 
en  allusion  to  purity  in  general.  But  the  apostle  here  contracts  the  cir- 
cle of  his  figure,  and  mentions  the  passover  :  "  for  Christ  our  passover 
is  sacrificed  for  us."  How  happened  Paul,  in  speaking  of  excommuni- 
cation, to  select  the  figure  of  the  passover,  unless  the  excommunication 
were  to  take  place  at  that  time  ?  If  it  were  to  take  place  at  Pentecost, 
or  any  other  time,  the  figure  would  hare  had  no  occasion  or  pertinency. 
Paul  then  proceeds :  cooi*  eopiaCmfttv,  "  so  that  we  may  keep  the  feast, 
not  with  old  leaven,"  etc.  The  word  toprafcfi'  cannot  mean  here,  de- 
voutly to  serve  God.  The  subject  is  not  the  reformation  of  believers, 
or  a  change  to  a  more  virtuous  life ;  but  the  purification  of  the  church 
by  the  expulsion  of  an  unworthy  member.  Hence  the  proposed  general 
interpretation, 'is  entirely  aside  from  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  and  we 
are  restricted  to  the  more  particular  one  :  that  you  may  keep  this  feast 
as  a  purified  church,  free  from  the  intrusion  of  a  wicked  participant. 

Paul  intrusted  the  Epistle,  it  would  seem,  to  some  of  the  society 
who  were  going  home  (16:  15 — 19),  viz.  Stephanus,  Fortunatus,  and 
Achaicea;  while  ApoJIos  and  Sostbenes  abode  still  at  Ephesus(16:  12. 
comp.  with  1:1).  For  it  was  not  ouly  proper,  but  necessary,  to  deliver 
to  the  deputies  the  evidence  that  their  mission  had  been  accomplished, 
to  carry  to  those  who  had  sent  them. 

At  the  same  time,  and  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  company  with  them, 
Timothy  went  to  Corinth,  as  a  deputy  on  the  part  of  the  apostle ;  for  so 
the  dignity  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  demanded  (Acts  15:  27).  It  was  his 
duty  to  promote  the  effect  of  the  Epistle  by  word  of  mouth,  and,  when- 
ever there  was  any  doubt  as  to  its  meaning,  to  explain  and  solve  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  apostle's  sentiments.  So  much  of  his  business  is 
stated  in  the  Epistle  itself  (4:  16,  17). 

The  time  at  which  Timothy  set  out  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  expected  back  again  at  Ephesus  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
(1  Cor.  16:  8 — 12).  According  to  this  injunction,  he  must  have  set 
out  as  soon  as  practicable  after  winter  had  broken  up.  If  he  went 
the  whole  distance  by  sea.  he  may  have  embarked  about  the  spring 
equinox ;  for  mariners  commenced  their  long  voyages  at  the  atquinoctium 
vemum}  The  number  of  days  consumed  in  going  from  Ephesus  to 
Athens  may  be  inferred  from  a  journey  of  Cicero's,  which  was  rather 
dilatory.  He  set  out  from  Ephesus  on  the  first  of  October,  and  arrived 
at  Athens  on  the  fourteenth.  His  brother  Quintus  accomplished  the 
same  voyage  in  precisely  the  same  time.3  Taking  these  voyages  as  a 
standard,  and  allowing  a  day  or  two  for  the  passage  from  Athens  to  Cor- 
inth, Timotheus  arrived  at  the  latter  place  sometime  during  the  first 
week  in  April. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  he  thought  it  more  advisable  to  take 
the  land  route  to  Troas,  and  then  through  Macedonia,  in  order  to 
abridge  his  voyage  by  sea.    We  know  that,  with  extraordinary  expedi- 

i  Liv.  L.  XXXVII.  c.  9. 

«  Cie.  ad  Attic.  Ep.  L.  VI.  Ep.  8  and  9. 

3  Ad.  Attic.  Ep.  L.  III.  Ep.  9.  where  "  valde  fait  ei  properandum"  of  course 
refer*  to  wbu  follows,  "  ne  quid  abaeoi,"  etc. 
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lion,  the  distance  from  Amphtssa  to  Amphipolis  could  be  passed  over  in 
six  days.1  Although  Timothy  would  not  want  aid  and  means  of  expedi- 
tion among  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  we  will  not  assume  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary ;  and,  in  order  that  we  may  proceed  safely,  we  will  derive  oar 
estimate  of  the  European  journey  from  two  passages  in  the  (so-called) 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  One  passage  contains  an  account  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Athens  to  Thessalonica.*  From  Athens  to  Oropus  are 
thirteen  Roman  miles;  from  thence  to  Thebes,  forty-four;  to  Chalcis, 
thirty-six  :  to  Opus,  twenty-four  ;  to  Demetrias,  forty-eight ;  to  Lartssa, 
fourteen;  to  Dios,  forty-four;  to  Berca,  twenty-four ;  to  Thessalonica, 
seventeen.  In  all,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The  other  states  the 
distance  from  Thessalonica  to  Neapolis.3  From  Thessalonica  to  Mel- 
lisurgis,  twenty-seven  ;  from  thence  to  Anollonia,  twenty  ;  to  Amphipo- 
lis, seventeen  ;  to  Philippi,  thirty  ;  to  Neapolis,  thirty-three.  In  all,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Both  distances  together  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  ninety-one  Roman  miles.  Reducing  them  to  German 
miles,  taking  according  to  the  usual  reckoning  five  Roman  to  one  Ger- 
man mile,  we  have  seventy-eight  of  our  miles,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  hours,  i.  e.  fifteen  or  sixteen  days'  journeys.  If  we  add  two  days  for 
the  distance  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  and  four  days  of  rest,  we  shall  have 
twenty-two  days.  For  the  passage  across  from  Troas  we  will  take,  ac- 
cording to  Acts  20:  6,  five  days,  although  on  another  occasion  Paul 
(Acts  16:  11),  seems  to  have  accomplished  this  journey  in  two  days; 
for  the  distance  from  Troas  to  Ephesus  we  will  take  as  much  time  as 
Paul  required  to  go  to  Miletus,  viz.  four  days.  Thus  the  whole  amount 
is  thirty-one  days.  Hence,  if  he  left  Ephesus  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  arrived  at  Corinth  sometime  in  the  first  week  of  April. 
Whichsoever  route,  then,  he  chose,  he  reached  the  place  of  bis  destina- 
tion before  Easter. 

$  105. 

The  Epistle  relates  principally  to  the  faults  of  the  adherents  of  Paul, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  only  for  them.  They  had  them- 
selves written  to  the  apostle,  and  acknowledged  his  authority.  He 
therefore  occupies  himself  almost  entirely  with  the  faults  of  the  anti- 
Jewish  party,  nearly  neglecting  to  say  any  thing  of  those  of  the  party  in- 
clined to  Judaism. 

The  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  relates  to 
what  he  had  learned  by  the  messages  from  Chloe  ;  the  second  to  what 
he  bad  heard  from  other  sources ;  and  the  last  to  what  had  been  writ- 
ten to  him  by  the  Corinthians  themselves. 

With  reference  to  the  information  be  had  received  from  Chloe  (1: 
1 1 ),  be  exhorts  them  to  unity,  and  thanks  God  that  be  himself  had  giv- 
en no  occasion  for  the  formation  of  parties.    He  avers  that  though. 

i  Liv.  L.  XXXVII.  c.  17.  L.  XLIV.  c.  45. 

9  V#t  Horn.  Itiner.  sive   Antonini  Itinerarium  etc.  Ed.  Wesseling.  p. 

326— aw. 

3  P.  320—21.  Xerxes  Bed  from  Salamis  across  the  Hellespont  in  less  than 
thirty  days  (Cor.  Nep.  in  Themist.  c.  5),  end  Agesilsus  with  an  army  resched 
Bseotis  serosa  the  Hellespont  in  the  same  time  (fdem,  in  Agesil.  c.4). 
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he  had  indeed  preached  without  the  arts  of  oratory  or  any  parade 
of  learning,  he  had  declared  the  unadulterated  truth  of  God.  Paul 
and  A  polios  (and  the  same  is  understood  of  other  heads  of  parties)  are 
alike  only  servants  of  God  and  of  the  Gospel,  each  of  whom  will  receive 
his  reward  according  to  his  desert;  and,  if  preference  is  due  to  any,  it 
rather  belongs  to  the  first  messengers  of  the  faith  than  to  subsequent 
teachers. 

With  reference  to  what  he  had  learned  from  other  sources  (5:  1),  he 
enjoins  upon  them  not  to  tolerate  abominable  incest,  but  to  deliver  over 
the  transgressor  to  Satan  ( — 5:  9).  They  are  to  shun  those  in  the  church 
who  are  licentious  and  immoral,  never  to  bring  their  controversies  before 
heathen  tribunals  (—6: 11),  and  to  walk  worthy  of  the  interest  which 
'  tbey  have  in  Christ  (-7:  1). 

He  then  replies  to  the  letter  (7:  1).  He  cannot  approve  of  the  conti- 
nence of  married  persons ;  nor  of  one  party's  separating  from  the  other  on 
the  pretext  of  unbelief.  Single  persons,  who  cannot  contain  themselves, 
should  marry  ( — 7:  IS).  Those  who  have  been  circumcised  should  use 
no  art  to  create  a  foreskin  anew ;  and,  in  genera),  each  one  should  be 
content  with  his  condition  (—7:  25). 

To  single  persons  his  advice  is  that  they  should  remain  single ;  not 
because  it  is  sinful  to  marry ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  even  well  to  do  so ; 
but  times  will  come  when  it  may  be  desirable  for  one  to  live  indepen- 
dent, that  he  may  not  be  drawn  away  by  his  connexions  into  infidelity  to 
religion  (—8:). 

It  is  true  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween meats  offered  in  sacrifice  and  other  meats ;  but,  if  a  weak  brother 
be  offended,  his  weakness  should  be  respected ;  and  none  should  by 
any  means  be  present  at  the  feasts  in  the  temples  ( — 9:  1 ). 

Here  the  apostle  digresses,  and  asserts  the  purity  of  his  purposes  and 
his  doctrine,  appealing  to  his  disinterestedness,  which  entirely  acquit- 
ted him  of  views  of  private  advantage.  His  reward  and  consideration 
were  God  and  Christ  (—9: 27). 

He  then  makes  a  transition  again  to  idolatry,  draws  attention  to  the 
example  of  the  fathers,  and  to  the*  incompatibility  of  idolatry  with  Chris- 
tianity (—10: 23),  and  recommends  anew  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  con- 
science of  a  weak  brother  (—11:). 

He  tells  them  that,  for  the  sake  of  propriety  in  religious  worship,  the 
women  should  be  covered  in  their  assemblies,  and  be  silent  ( — 11:  17). 

The  Lord's  supper  is  a  memorial  of  our  Lord's  death ;  every  one 
should  therefore  partake  of  it  with  a  conscience  void  of  offence  (11: 
17-12:). 

Each  one  should  use  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  for  the  edification  of  all ; 
for  they  were  not  given  for  individuals,  but  for  the  advantage  of  all. 
All  form  but  one  body,  of  which  each  is  a  member,  and  every  member 
should  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body.  These  gifts,  howev- 
er, are  to  be  esteemed  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  law  of  love 
and  peace  ( — 14:). 

In  regard  to  the  resurrection,  he  says  he  has  informed  them  distinct- 
ly that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  that  he  appeared  to  James  and  Cephas, 
and  to  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  and  lastly  to  him  also ; 
and  declares  that  Jesus  will  raise  all  to  glory  or  shame,  according  to 
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their  deserts  ( — 16:).  Finally,  he  enjoins  it  upon  them  to  make  a  char- 
itable collection  among  themselves  for  their  indigent  brethren  in  Pal- 
estine. 

$  106. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

Paul  abode  some  time  longer  at  Ephesus,  but  sent  Timotheos  and 
Erastus  through  Macedonia  to  Corinth  (Acts  19:  22.  1  Cor.  16:  10). 
Thilher,  likewise,  he  sent  Titus,  who  was  commissioned  to  observe  the 
impression  and  effect  produced  by  the  apostle's  letter,  and  to  give  him 
information  which  might  direct  his  future  measures  (2  Cor.  2:  13.  7:6 — 
16),  and  likewise  to  superintend  the  collection  for  the  poor  (8:  6). 
When  Paul  departed  from  Ephesus  to  go  through  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  he  expected  to  find  Titus  at  Troas,  returning  from  his  com- 
mission (2  Cor.  2:  13).  He  did  not  meet  with  him,  however,  till  be 
reached  Macedonia  (7:  5),  where  he  obtained  from  him  joyful  news  as 
to  the  success  of  his  Epistle  and  of  the  measures  he  had  taken  (7:  7, 
8,  9). 

It  was,  however,  in  general,  only  those  of  Paul's  party,  who  appeared 
repentant,  submissive,  and  ready  to  amend ;  the  Judaizing  party,  on  the 
contrary,  only  sought  to  discover  in  his  Epistle  materials  for  a  new  at- 
tack upon  his  character. 

The  apostle  had  several  times,  particularly  in  this  Epistle,  promised 
to  visit  them  ( I  Cor.  4:  19,  20,  21.  16:  4  seq.),  and  had  not  yet  fulfilled 
his  promise.  They  therefore  charged  him  with  fickleness  and  an  un- 
stable disposition,  and  took  occasion  thence  to  cast  suspicion  upon  hrs 
doctrines  (2  Cor.  1:  15—2:),  and  to  accuse  him  of  obscurity  and  indefi- 
niteness  in  his  teaching  ( — 4:  7). 

Moreover,  as  the  letter  was  replete  with  earnestness,  severity,  and  en- 
ergy, they  instituted  a  comparison  of  it  with  his  procedure  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  observed  that  it  was  true  he  had  courage  to  make  use 
of  such  language,  when  he  was  at  a  distance,  and  was  not  looking  peo- 
ple in  the  face,  but  in  other  circumstances  he  was  much  more  complai- 
sant, and  was  content  to  use  a  more  indulgent  tone  (2  Cor.  10:  9,  10). 

Paul,  in  order  to  show  the  disinterested  rectitude  of  his  preaching  and 
doctrines,  had  reminded  the  Corinthians,  that  he  had  in  no  instance 
sought  his  own  advantage,  had  even  refused  the  wages  which  were  his 
due,  and  had  endured  the  toils  of  instruction  and  encountered  danger 
and  persecution  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  for  the  cause  of  Jesus  (1 
Cor.  9: 9  seq.).  This  was  in  truth  an  overwhelming  argument,  and  his 
adversaries  could  not  suffer  its  validity  to  continue  unimpaired.  In  or- 
der to  invalidate  it,  it  would  seem,  they,  likewise,  wholly  renounced 
wages  or  remuneration,  that  they  might  in  this  respect  be  on  equal 
terms  with  the  messenger  of  truth  (2  Cor.  11:  12,  13,  14).  Moreover, 
the  collections  for  the  poor  afforded  them  a  pretext  for  attacking  his 
disinterestedness;  particularly  the  collection  which  had  been  requested 
in  his  Epistle,  which  was  now  going  forward  under  the  direction  of 
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Titus.  They  declared  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  he  always  plun- 
dered one  church,  in  order  for  a  time  to  appear  disinterested  in  another 
(2  Cor.  ll:7seq.  12:  15—17). 

$  107. 

All  this  Paul  learned  from  Titus,  whom  he  met  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor. 
7:  5).  In  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  unpleasant  scenes  on 
his  arrival  at  Corinth,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  success  and  authority,  he 
resolved  to  refute  these  slanders,  to  confirm  the  declarations  he  had  al- 
ready made,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  more  thoroughly  for  his  coming. 
He  therefore  sent  them  a  second  Epistle,  which,  as  Timothy  was  with 
him  (2  Cor.  1:  1),  was  probably  written  in  Macedonia,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Nero's  reign. 

He  first  mentions  his  sufferings,  and  particularly  his  late  perils  in  Asia 
( — 1:  12).  He  then  speaks  of  his  repeated  purpose  of  coming  to  them 
through  Macedonia,  which  purpose  remained  always  unaltered,  al- 
though he  had  been  obliged  to  delay  its  execution  out  of  tenderness  to 
them,  and  partly,  also,  that  he  might  not  come  sorrowing,  but  with  joy. 
He  forgives  the  individual  who  had  most  grieved  him,  and  wishes  him  to 
be  again  received  in  love  (—2:  12).  He  then  touches  upon  the  state  of 
his  mind  at  Troas,  and  speaks  of  the  consolations  afforded  him  by  God 
on  account  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  ( — 2:).  He  needs  no  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to  them ;  their  sentiments  and  the  ministry  to 
which  God  had  called  him  arc  his  recommendation;  not  a  Mosaic  min- 
istry, but  one  which  was  spiritual  and  far  more  exalted  ;  on  which  ac- 
count he  preaches  with  plainness,  and  none  find  his  doctrine  obscure 
but  those  who  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  ( — 4:  7).  He  is  indeed 
a  man,  as  he  deeply  feels  from  the  troubles  which  encompass  him, 
which,  however,  he  can  endure,  being  supported  by  the  hopes  of  a  fu- 
ture life  (—5:  11).  His  conscience  acquits  him;  he  had  conducted 
towards  them  in  love  ;  and,  as  Christ  by  his  death  had  reconciled  the 
world  to  God,  he  had  always  kept  in  mind  that  he  was  an  ambassador 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciliation,  and  in  all  things  he  had  approved 
himself  a  servant  of  God.  ( — 6: 1 1 ).  Here  he  inserts  a  warning  against 
idolatry  (-7:  2). 

He  then  makes  a  transition  to  Titus,  and  the  consolation  which  he 
had  brought  him.  He  now  laments  that  he  had  caused  them  sorrow  ; 
still,  the  result  has  been  a  joyful  one  (—7:  16).  The  Macedonians  had 
outstripped  them  in  the  work  of  benevolence ;  he  hopes  they  will  not  re- 
main behind-hand ;  wherefore  he  sends  Titus  to  them  with  two  very 
estimable  companions.  He  doubts  not  their  readiness  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  their  poorer  brethren  ( — 10:). 

In  the  tenth  chapter,  he  recurs  to  his  own  justification,  and  defends 
himself  against  the  charges  of  his  enemies ;  viz.  that  Paul,  when  pres- 
ent, was  indulgent,  and  had  courage  to  be  severe  only  when  he  was  at 
a  distance  ;  that,  though  he  took  no  stated  recompense,  he  yet  collected 
money  in  the  churches.  He  then  draws  a  parallel  between  himself,  in 
his  apostolic  office,  and  these  false  teachers,  which  he  pursues  with 
much  spirit  as  far  12:  19.    He  even  fears,  he  continues,  (i.  e.  from  this 
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quarter)  scandalous  conduct,  which,  however  unwillingly,  he  must  treat 
with  severity.    He  concludes  with  the  customary  salutations.* 

Such  are  the  mere  skeletons  of  these  two  masterly  compositions.  If, 
bringing  before  our  minds  the  situation  in  which  they  were  composed, 
we  attentively  examine  their  contents,  we  are  compelled  to  admire  both 
the  wisdom  of  their  general  plan  and  the  management  of  particular 
points.  We  can  do  no  otherwise  than  honour  such  prudence,  love  such 
good-will*  and  observe  with  pleasure  every  manifestation  of  his  feelings, 
the  dignity  in  reproof,  the  propriety  in  entreaty,  the  just  proportion  of 
praise  and  encouragement,  the  changes  in  his  emotions,  the  transition 
from  severity  to  sympathy  and  from  rebuke  to  commiseration,  from 
an  affectionate  manner  to  an  energetic  and  terrible  tone,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  prudence  in  managiug 
difficult  matters,  which  are  displayed  in  their  contents. 

$  106. 

In  order  to  justify  the  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  these  Epistles 
which  I  have  formed  from  the  examination  I  have  made,  I  must  not  leave 
them  without  defending  the  second  from  some  unmerited  charges.  It 
has  been  pretended  that  it  wants  methodical  arrangement,  a  regular 
course  of  thought,  and  proper  connexion.  Hence  some,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  have  taken  a  step  further,  and  attempted  to  get  rid  of  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  Epistle,  as  not  consistent  with  the  idea  they  had  adopt- 
ed in  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  plan,  and  as  having  been  added  subse- 
quently.1 The  introduction  is  occupied  with  the  apostle's  personal  for- 
tunes, purposes,  feelings,  and  wishes,  as  far  as  the  third  chapter.  The 
remainder  divides  itself  into  three  parts,  together  with  a  conclusion. 

In  the  first  part,  he  declares  himself  to  be  a  minister  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  character  he  exercises  a  diaxon'u  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  far  more  exalted  than  the  Mosaic ;  not  with  craft  and  wily  ob- 
scurity, but  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  men,  according  to  the  light 
which  is  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ  (—4:  7).  Yet  he  bears  about  this 
treasure  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  he  is  a  man,  pursuing  this  his  calling  un- 
der every  species  of  human  suffering,  only  enjoying  the  niottz  that, 
when  he  shall  have  left  this  earthy  tabernacle,  a  reward  awaits  him  in  a 
better  mansion  (—5:  11).  From  reverence  for  God,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  all  to  reconcile  them  to 
Qod,  he  has  taken  upon  himself  a  diuxon'u  xaruXXoytje,  a  ministry  of 
reconciliation  ( — 6:),  a  diuxoviu  without  reproach,  which  he  prosecutes 
with  constancy  under  all  afflictions,  as  the  dtuxovog  of  God  ( — 6:  11). 
All  that  he  here  says  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  with  reference  to  his 
Judaizing  opponents  and  their  reproaches,  of  his  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  justification,  its  troubles  and  rewards,  constitutes  one  section, 
in  which  the  thought,  though  interrupted  by  parentheses  according  to 
Paul's  custom,  always  recurs  to  his  dtuxoiiu.  The  first  important  di- 
gression is  6:  1 1 — 7:  2,  the  warning  against  idolatry. 

After  this,  he  makes  a  transition  to  Titus,  the  consolation  which  lie 

1  All  the  literature  of  this  subject  will  be  found  completely  presented,  as  usu- 
al, in  Bertholdts  Einloit.  in  dio  Schrifton  des  N.  T."  Th.  6.  §  TZ7.  Some  aca- 
demic writings  which  be  cites,  1  have  unfortunately  never  seen. 
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brought  him,  the  effects  of  his  Epistle,  which  he  describes ;  then  speaks 
of  the  collection  ;  of  the  good  example  set  by  the  Macedonians;  then 
of  a  second  commission  as  to  this  matter  undertaken  by  Titus,  and  sub- 
joins an  exhortation,  which  he  acknowledges  is  indeed  superfluous 
(—9:  15).  This  section  begins  with  a  mention  of  Titus,  is  connected 
with  what  is  said  in  relation  to  him,  recurs  to  him  again  at  last,  and 
forms  a  second  coherent  whole,  the  occasion  of  which  was  the  collec- 
tion enjoined  in  the  1st  Ep.  16:  I — 6.  It  was  not  written  any  later 
than  what  precedes,  viz.  a  short  time  after  the  apostle's  meeting  with 
Titus  (7:  6 — 13). 

But  least  of  all  could  we  dispense  with  the  third  part,  the  refutation 
of  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  which  he  commences  with  the  tenth 
chapter.  The  adherents  of  Paul  and  A  polios  had  yielded  to  reason, 
but  those  who  called  themselves  by 'the  name  of  Christ,  ninortortf 
iavtovg  too  Xpioroo  tirai  (10:  7),  had  vented  reproaches  in  regard  to 
the  severity  of  the  Epistle,  the  collections  of  money,  and  the  unfulfilled 
promises.  They  were  to  be  disarmed,  humbled,  and  deprived  of  power 
to  do  injury,  before  Paul  could  appear  at  Corinth.  This  part,  the  most 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  his  dignity,  proceeds  in  so  natural  a  man- 
ner throughout,  that  nothing  can  be  objected  against  its  unity.  All  in 
the  section  is  apposite  to  his  purpose,  and  a  part  of  it  (as  e.  g.  11:  13 — 
1*2:  1)  is  masterly,  in  quibus  maxims,  to  use  Cicero's  expression,  exuU 
tat  oratio. 

What  can  be  said  in  depreciation  of  this  plan  ?  The  first  part  is  the 
general  justification  of  Paul,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  the 
manner  in  which  he  exercised  it,  and  his  constant  struggle  with  every 
species  of  suffering,  for  which  no  temporal  advantage  could  indemnify 
him.  The  second  part  relates  to  the  news  brought  by  Titus,  and  the 
collection  for 'the  poor  which  was  under  his  management.  The  third 
part  consists  of  a  special  justification  of  himself  in  regard  to  particular 
charges,  and  the  complete  humiliation  of  his  remaining  enemies. 
What  is  there  in  all  this  that  is  superfluous,  and  what  that  is  deficient  T 
How  can  want  of  order  and  connexion  be  alleged,  when  there  is  but  a 
single  important  digression,  and  that  occurs  between  the  first  and  the 
second  parts  ? 

Is  it  meant  that  there  ought  to  have  been  no  breaks,  though  the  sub- 
jects to  be  treated  were  various  and  consequently  the  discussion  was 
naturally  divided  into  several  heads?  Is  it  not  evidence  of  judg- 
ment, that  the  second  part  is  inserted  between  the  general  and  special 
justification  of  himself,  lest,  if  the  same  subject  were  pursued  to  great 
length,  it  should  become  tedious?  And  ought  not  the  part  which  was 
most  eloquent,  and  most  important  to  his  purpose,  to  be  at  the  close,  in 
order  to  consummate  the  general  impression  ?  Had  the  second  part  beeu 
appended  to  this,  it  would  have  been  even  tame  and  inoperative,  after 
such  a  lofty  effort. 

Still  it  is  objected,  that  the  tone  of  the  first  part  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  third  ;  the  former  is  mild,  affectionate,  and  cordial,  while  the 
latter  is  severe,  vehement,  and  reckless.  But  who  would  divide  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  Pro  corona  into  two  pieces,  because  in  his 
general  defence,  calmness  and  circumspection  predominate,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  iu  abashing  and  scourging  his  accuser,  in  the  parallel 
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l>eivreen  himself  and  Machines,  words  of  bitter  and  taunting  import  fall 
like  a  thunder-shower,  in  impetuous  effusions?  There  is  no  species  of 
discourse  which  does  not  admit  of  a  rise ;  and  is  it  possible  that  in  such 
discourse  as  this,  the  language  should  flow  on  as  softly  and  smoothly  as 
in  the  quiet  statement  of  an  argument?  What  philologist  would  require 
that  Paul  should  no- where  rise  in  the  style  of  his  discourse,  under  pen- 
alty of  having  that  part  of  it  abstracted  from  the  rest  ? 

All  that  can  be  said  with  any  colour  of  reason  is,  that  in  the  first  few 
chapters  the  points  treated  of  are  not  always  kept  distinct,  the  cause  of 
which  has  been  properly  looked  for  in  the  apostle's  deep  emotion.1 


§  109. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

Paul  went  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  leaving  Timothy  behind  him 
(I  Tim.  1:3);  and  soon  after  wrote  this  Epistle.  The  apostle  was  at 
Ephesus  twice  ;  on  which  occasion  did  this  occur  ? 

After  his  first  visit  to  this  city  (Acts  16:  19 — 23),  he  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  departure  to  Macedonia  mentioned  in  this  Epistle  cannot 
have  taken  place  then. 

The  other  visit  to  Ephesus  is  related  in  Acts  19:  1 — 41.  After  a  long 
residence  here,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on  account  of  an  uproar, 
and  then  departed  to  go  into  Macedonia  (Acts  20:  1  seq.).  The  Epistle 
was  written  on  this  occasion,  between  the  first  and  the  second  to  the 
Corinthians. 

To  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Epistle,  a  later  visit  of  the  aposde 
to  Ephesus,  in  addition  to  the  two  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  one  undertaken, 
perhaps,  after  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  is  forbidden  by  the  circum- 
stances. Among  other  things  lying  at  the  foundation  of  this  Epistle,  is 
the  fact,  that  the  teachers  and  elders  of  the  church,  who  should  conduct  its 
affairs,  had  not  yet  been  appointed.  Now,  a  few  months  after,  when 
Paul  returned  to  Asia  from  his  Macedonian  journey,  this  had  been  done  ; 
as  he  sent  for  the  elders  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  that  he  might  see 
them  in  their  new  calling,  and  represent  and  enforce  the  duties  of  the 
office  they  had  assumed  (Acts  20:  17 — 28  seq.).  The  Epistle  must, 
therefore,  have  preceded  this  occurrence. 

Well-founded  and  entirely  correct  as  all  this  is,  there  is  still  an  appa- 
rent difficulty  in  the  way.  Before  Paul  went  from  Ephesus  to  Macedo- 
nia, he  sent  thither  Timothy  and  Erastus  (Acts  19:  22) ;  now  how  could 
Timothy  have  remained  behind  at  Ephesus  ? 

He  sent  Titus  to  Corinth,  also ;  and  yet,  though  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  remark  the  conduct  of  the  church  and  the  effect  of  his  Epis- 
tle, and  to  make  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  collection  (§  106), 
he  expected  to  meet  him  again  at  Troas  (2  Cor.  2:  12).  Much  more 
easily  could  Timothy,  who  had  no  commission  to  detain  him  104), 
have  reached  Paul  before  his  departure,  as  directed  (1  Cor.  16:  11). 

>  Eichhorn,  Ein!  in  das  N.  T.  Hid  Bd.  1st  Halftc,  §  225. 
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But  the  difficulty,  it  may  be  said,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  though  the  apos- 
tle had  determined  to  remain  at  Ephesustill  Pentecost  (1  Cor.  10:8),  he 
was  unexpectedly  compelled  by  an  uproar  to  leave  the  city  sooner  (Acts 
19:  23  seq.).  Supposing  that  he  was  expelled  before  Pentecost,  it  can  be 
proved  that  Timothy  might  have  arrived  before  that  time.  If  he  pre- 
ferred a  voyage,  as  the  favorable  season  of  the  year  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose, he  was  only  sixteen  days  in  returning  ($  104).  Now  supposing  him 
to  have  set  out  on  the  third  day  after  the  passover,  from  which  day  the 
fifty  days  to  Pentecost  were  reckoned,  he  arrived  at  Ephcsus  thirty-four 
days  before  Pentecost.  If  he  decided  to  go  round  by  way  of  Macedonia 
and  Troas,  he  arrived  at  Ephesus  in  thirty-one  days,  nineteen  before  Pen- 
tecost. In  either  case  he  must  have  arrived  a  considerable  time  before 
the  feast.  Now  who  can  prove  that  he  notwithstanding  arrived  too  late? 
On  the  contrary,  we  see  that  Paul  did  not  meet  with  him  at  Troas,  or 
in  Macedonia.  It  was  only  Titus  whom  he  encountered  on  his  route; 
and  concerning  this  meeting  he  repeatedly  expresses  his  joy  in  the  sec- 
ond Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  without  making  even  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  such  a  happy  meeting  with  Timothy.  Nor  was  the  apostle 
expelled  from  Ephesus  so  much  earlier  than  it  was  his  intention  to  leave 
the  city,  that  Timothy  could  not  have  (bund  him  there  when  he  arrived. 
There  was  so  little  difference  in  point  of  time,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  occurrence,  he  counted  upon  finding  Titus  at  Troas,  the  place 
which  he  had  appointed  (2  Cor.  2:  12).  If,  now,  the  difference  of  time 
was  not  so  great  as  to  force  him  to  renounce  the  idea  of  meeting  Titus 
at  the  place  appointed,  it  must  have  been  trifling;  it  cannot  by  any 
means  have  amounted  to  nineteen  days,  which  time  must  have  remain- 
ed before  Pentecost,  after  Timothy's  arrival  at  Ephesus,  even  if  he  took 
the  most  circuitous  way  thither. 

Paul,  therefore,  might  have  left  him  in  this  city,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  save  himself  by  flight,  and  have  given  him  the  commissions 
which  the  Epistle  contains.  As  soon  as  they  were  executed,  however, 
Timothy  sought  the  apostle,  with  whom  we  find  him  soon  after,  when 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  (2  Cor.  1:  1). 

The  Epistle  to  Titus,  as  we  have  said,  was  written  on  Paul's  first 
arrival  at  Ephesus ;  and  this,  which  bears  so  much  resemblance  to  it, 
was  written  after  his  expulsion  from  Ephesus,  three  years  end  some 
weeks  later  than  the  former. 

§  110. 

But,  it  is  objected,  can  Timothy  so  soon  have  left  the  place  assigned 
him!  Would  he  venture  to  do  so  without  being  called  away?  For, 
supposing  that  every  thing  else  which  the  Epistle  required  had  been  ac- 
complished, he  was  appointed  further  to  watch  the  false  teachers. 
True;  but  let  us  be  careful  not  to  give  the  expression  nagayytttrjg  (1 
Tim.  1:  3),  "  that  thou  mightest  charge  some  that  they  teach  no  other 
doctrine"  etc.,  a  more  extensive  sense  than  belongs  to  it.  Besides,  he 
is  directed  not  to  engage  in  any  discussions  with  them  (4:  7). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  the  question  is  asked,  Could  Timothy  have 
left  his  station  so  soon  ?  we  may  ask  in  return,  Could  he  remain  any 
longer  with  safety  ?    Paul's  life  was  in  danger  when  he  left  Ephesus 
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(2  Cor.  1 :  8, 9),  and  Timothy  was  his  accomplice  in  every  thing  charg- 
ed against  him  (Acts  19:  24 — 41:)*  Now,  if  the  apostle's  enemies  had 
discovered  that  he  was  in  the  city,  as  they  must  have  done  soon,  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  remain  any  longer  ?  And  if  this  was  not  advisable, 
what  else  should  we  expect  him  to  do,  but  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
that  time  permitted,  and  then  hasten  to  the  apostle,  with  whom  we  soon 
find  him. 

But,  supposing  him  to  have  finished  his  business  at  Ephesus,  can  be 
have  had  time  to  reach  Paul  in  Macedonia  ?  Paul  had  determined,  as 
we  must  repeat  once  more,  to  remain  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost  (1  Cor. 
16:21);  but  was  driven  from  the  city  before  that  time,  and  departed 
by  way  of  Macedonia  to  Greece  (Acts  20:  ],  2).  Here  he  resided  Tor 
some  time.  He  departed  thence  on  the  arrival  of  spring ;  and  it  was 
Easter  before  he  reached  Asia  again  (Acts  20:  6).  The  whole  period 
of  his  absence  from  Asia,  therefore,  was  from  Pentecost  to  Easter,  i.  e. 
one  year  lacking  fifty  days,  or,  in  other  words,  something  more  than  ten 
months.  Three  months  of  this  time  he  abode  in  Greece  (Acts  20:  3), 
viz.  the  winter  months;  for  when  the  season  began  to  be  favorable  he 
set  out  on  his  return,  and  at  Easter  had  arrived  again  at  Philippi  (Acts 
20:  6).  Thus  Paul's  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Greece,  where  he  passed 
the  winter  0*^a£  rpf which  were  probably  November.  December, 
and  January),  consumed  all  the  time  from  Pentecost  to  November,  i.  e. 
four  whole  months ;  leaving  outof  the  account  the  time  by  which  his  de- 
parture from  Ephesus  preceded  Pentecost,  the  period  at  which  he  in- 
tended to  leave  the  city. 

Hence,  if  Timothy  staid  two  months  at  Ephesus,  he  would  have, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  supernumerary  days,  two  months  still  remain- 
ing, to  overtake  the  apostle  in  Macedonia.  If,  however,  on  account  of 
impending  danger,  he  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  Ephesus  so  long,  his 
journey  to  Macedonia  gains  all  that  is  to  be  subtracted  from  his  stay  in 
Ephesus.  The  whole  matter  is  so  plain,  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  calculation  which  has  recently  been  made  the  basis  of  a  contrary 
opinion.1 

The  Epistle  to  Timothy  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the 
apostle ;  for  otherwise  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  directions  according 
to  which  Timothy  was  to  proceed  would  not  reach  him  till  after  his  busi- 
ness was  finished.  It  was  written,  therefore,  about  the  time  of  Pente- 
cost, in  the  fourth  year  of  Nero,  or  the  fifty-ninth  of  the  Christian  era. 

$  111. 

Ephesus,  where  Timothy  was  to  act  as  the  apostle's  deputy,  was  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and,  from  its  happy  position,  the  largest 
and  most  important  commercial  place  within  the  Taurus ;  and,  at  the 
time  when  Christianity  took  its  rise,  it  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
celebrated.3  All  the  splendor  of  its  other  structures  was  cast  into  the 
shade  by  the  temple  of  Diana,  reckoned  by  the  ancients  among  the 

1  Eichhorn,  Etnl.  in  dai  N.  T.  Hid  Bd.  1st  Hftlfte,  §  248,  p.  342,  343. 

9  Strabo  L.  XIV.  Ed.  ImaCaaaub.  p.  441.  and  2d  a  Casaub.  p.  642.  Seneca, 
Epist.  CII.  "  Epheaum  ant  Alexandrian),  ant  ai  quod  eat  etiamnum  frequenliaa 
ineoiia,  latiue  lectia  solum." 
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wonders  of  the  world.  Wealth,  not  to  mention  other  causes,  occasioned 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  In  the  days  of  Nero  this  city  is  described  as 
not  only  voluptuous  but  arrogant ;  so  that  the  overbearing  manners  of 
its  inhabitants  did  not  correspond  with  their  refinement  in  other  respects.1 
A  propensity  to  nice  and  studied  attire,  and  a  love  for  trinkets  and  fine- 
ry, are  represented  as  traits  of  character  not  exclusively  confined  to  the 
female  sex.8 

The  Jewish  Christians,  who  inhabited  the  city,  did  not  exhibit  much 
good-will  towards  Paul,  during  his  residence  in  it;  and  the  other  be- 
lievers adhered  a  long  time  to  magical  doctrines  and  arts  (Acts  19:  8, 18, 
19).  Besides  these  faults,  it  appears  from  other  sources  that  the  people 
of  these  regions  were  far  from  being  so  strict  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
the  marriage  state,  even  after  adopting  Christianity,  as  Christianity  re- 
quired (Eph.  5:  22 — 33.  Coloss.  3:  IS — 21).  In  particular,  however,  as 
the  apostle's  preaching  inculcated  such  benevolent  principles,  and  pro- 
claimed with  such  distinctness  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  Christ,  pretensions  were  set  up  by  an  indolent  class  of  men, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  restrain.  For  the  slaves  were  too  prone  to 
extend  these  principles  of  equality  and  brotherhood  in  the  sight  of  God, 
to  the  service  of  their  masters  and  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  main- 
tained in  their  hearts  a  moral  bcttum  servile  (Eph.  6:  5—10.  Coloss.  3: 
22—4:  2). 

Such  was  pretty  nearly  the  stale  of  things  at  Ephesus,  when  Paul  was 
unexpectedly  compelled  to  leave  the  city  in  haste.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  arrangements  which  were  necessary  in  case  of 
his  departure  had  not  yet  been  made.  lie  had  hitherto  directed  the 
whole  course  of  affairs  himself,  without  having  yet,  to  judge  from  his  let- 
ter, appointed  persons  to  perform  thenceforward  the  functions  of  the 
ministry  and  administer  the  concerns  of  the  church.  Still  he  does  not 
commit  their  appointment  to  Timothy,  but  merely  gives  him  superin- 
tendence of  their  election,  and  communicates  directions  to  guide  them 
in  discharging  their  duties. 

§  112. 

With  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  which  we  have  thus  imperfecta 
ly  described,  we  find  in  the  Epistle  an  excellent  arrangement  and  an 
orderly  succession  in  regard  to  the  subjects  discussed.  The  intro- 
duction is  as  follows  :  Warn  against  heretical  fables;  and,  likewise,  in 
regard  to  the  law,  which  rightly  understood  is  indeed  good,  but,  ac- 
cording to  our  doctrine,  was  made  only  for  the  wicked,  of  the  number 
of  whom  I  also  was,  until  I  was  saved  by  Christianity,  as  all  sinners 
must  be. — And  now  the  first  of  his  religious  directions  is  prayer  ;  in  re- 
gard to  which  on  behalf  of  heathen  magistrates,  scruples  existed  among 
those  lately  converted  from  Judaism  (2:  1 — 9).  He  then  states,  after  a 
short  rebuke  of  female  vanity,  the  part  which  women  should  act  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church  (2:  9 — 15),  and  enumerates  the  qualifications  which 
were  to  be  possessed  by  persons  who  should  obtain  the  office  of  the 

1  Philoatrnt.  in  Vit.  ApoU-  Tyan.  L.  VIII.  c.  3.  L.  IV.  c.  1. 
9  Atlienoous,  Deipnos.  L.  XII.  c.  S£>.  Schweigh. 
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ministry  or  any  ecclesiastical  superintendence,  by  ciders,  deacons,  and 
deaconesses  (—3:  14).  He  then  passes,  after  a  concise  statement  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  (3:  14—4:  1), 
to  false  tenet?,  and  points  out  the  doctrines  which  he  is  to  inculcate 
in  opposition  to  them  ( — 4:  12).  Herewith  he  connects  counsels  relat- 
ing to  Timothy  himself  ( — 5:),  describes  the  deportment  due  to  those 
who  should  be  appointed  elders,  the  proper  conduct  towards  widows, 
and  the  measures  which  should  be  pursued  in  regard  to  them  (—6:  17). 
He  then  speaks  of  the  wages  of  the  ciders,  of  the  method  of  procedure 
when  complaints  should  be  brought  against  them,  and  of  circumspec- 
tion in  ordaining  them  ( — 5:  22).  Then,  after  a  digression  extending  to 
6:  I,  he  admonishes  the  slaves;  and,  finally, subjoins  exhortations  to  Tim- 
othy himself,  and  particular  warnings  and  advice  for  believers  generally. 

$  113. 

This  Epistle  has  recently  met  with  a  distinguished  opponent,  who 
flatly  denies  that  it  was  written  by  the  apostle,  and  attributes  it  to  some 
unknown  author.1  Several  of  his  arguments,  as  e.  g.  that  Timothy,  a 
short  time  after  he  is  said  to  have  received  this  pretended  letter  of  the 
apostle  containing  commissions  of  so  difficult  a  character,  is  (bund  a- 
gain  at  Paul's  side,  and  another,  which  this  learned  man  thinks  he  finds 
in  the  evident  want  of  order  and  connexion  (p.  152  seq.),  we  have 
already  bbviatcd  ;  there  are  several  others,  however,  which  we  will  now 
take  into  consideration. 

The  language,  says  this  opponent  of  the  Epistle,  is  not  Paul's.  To 
prove  this,  he  collects  (from  the  beginning  to  p.  76)  expressions  which 
do  not  occur  in  either  of  the  other  Epistles  of  Paul,  or  at  least  not  in 
the  same  sense.  But  it  is  so,  more  or  less,  in  regard  to  other  Epistles, 
likewise ;  nor  do  I  know  how  it  can  be  required  of  Paul  that  he  should  not 
in  any  one  of  his  Epistles  use  words  which  he  has  not  already  used  in 
some  other,  or  should  exhaust  his  whole  stock  of  expressions  in  every  one 
of  them.  Still,  some  of  the  expressions  are  at  least  New-Testament  ex- 
pressions ;  as  e.  g.  voluodtdaaxuXo<i,  n(ttoJnt)jtov,  uamkog,  ntgUyyoi, 
dnmitt'ioOat  rij*'  Tiiotiv,  iov  Xoyov,  etc.  Others,  which  are  character- 
ized by  a  bold  composition  or  self-derivation,  and  in  which  the  oppo- 
nent of  this  Epistle  perceives  a  desire  for  novelty,  as  e.  g.  itfyodidao- 
xaXtlv,  ayuOotgyfip>  tvfitradoTOf,  diXoyos,  diwxr i]<;\etc.,  clearly  evince, 
in  this  very  characteristic,  their  Pauline  origin  ;  for  Paul  was  in  the  habit 
of  forming  peculiar  words  and  emphatic  expressions,  to  the  total  neglect 
of  grammatical  laws,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  tragedians  themselves 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  do;  e.  g.  xuXodtddaxuXog,  aqiXuyuitos, 
opOonodthy  tuvioxardxytioi,  o'lo/fyturifc  * 

1  Uober  den  sngenannten  ere  ton  Brief  dm  Paulus  an  den  Thnolheus.  Ein 
krilisclics  Send*rhreiben  an  J.  C.  Gobs,"  by  F.  Schleiermacher,  Prof,  at  Halle 
etc.    Berlin,  1807.  6vo. 

9  At  the  time  whon  1  was  preparing  the  first  edition  of  this  Introduction,  the 
learned  son  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Planck  was  engaged  in  writing  a  refutation 
of  Schleiermaclii»r,s  letter  :  "  Bemerkungen  uber  den  eraten  Pauliniechen  Brief 
an  den  Timotheas,  in  Beziehung  auf  das  krit.  Sendschreiben  von  H.  Pr.  Fr. 
Bchleiermacher."  Gottingen,  1808.  A  subject  which  I  could  treat  only  in  a 
general  manner,  ia  in  this  work  carefully  analyzed  and  developed  with  ©ze- 
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If,  in  addition  to  this  peculiarity,  we  examine  the  diction  generally, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  Pauline.  The  accumulation  of  words  of  kindred 
signification,  or  false  synonymes,  the  enumerations,  the  sudden  and 
brief  digressions,  the  parentheses,  particularly  the  large  one  from  1: 5— 
18,  and  the  ardor  which  prevails  throughout— all  this,  taken  together, 
is  not  like  a  mere  imitation  as  to  the  use  of  certain  words,  which  might 
be  successfully  attempted  by  any  one,  but  is  an  exact  exhibition  of 
Paul's  peculiar  mode  of  communication. 

To  compare,  as  has  been  done,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  with  the 
second  and  with  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  because  their  topics  are  some- 
times the  same,  and  then,  from  the  fact  that  the  same  thought  or  ex- 
pression has  in  one  of  them  a  different  turn  from  that  which  it  has  in 
another,  to  infer  that  it  was  a  plagiarism  committed  by  some  one  who 
did  not  understand  Paul  thoroughly  (see  p.  78  seq.),  is  somewhat  hasty. 
It  is  Paul's  custom,  when  he  repeats  thoughts  and  figures  in  different 
Epistles,  to  give  them,  as  far  as  possible,  a  different  turn,  that  they  may 
at  least  have  some  degree  of  novelty,  and  may  not  be  bare  repetitions. 
Not  to  discuss  particular  passages,  let  any  one  take  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  and  observe  his  procedure  in  discussing  the 
same  subjects,  and  how  strongly  my  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
both  as  to  the  thought  and  language.  By  the  paralogism  referred  to, 
it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult,  in  like  manner,  assuming  either  of  these 
two  Epistles  to  be  genuine,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  other,  and  prove 
h  to  be  a  counterfeit,  the  author  of  which  frequently  did  not  compre- 
hend Paul,  and  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  even  obscure,  in  imitating 
his  phraseology. 

The  grave  objections  which  are  urged  against  the  Epistle  (p.  104 — 
1 13),  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  he  mentions  Hymen&us  and 
Alexander  so  cursorily  (I:  20),  are  no  objections  at  all.  He  mentions 
them,  in  passing,  as  well-known  examples  of  unfortunate  self-conceit, 
and  for.  no  other  purpose.  Similar  instances  occur  in  another  Epistle, 
written  about  the  same  time,  viz.  2  Tim.  1:  15,  and  2:  17,  where,  like- 
wise, he  refers  to  notorious  examples  (otdag  rovio)  of  error,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  others,  and,  as  in  the  other  case,  in  a  slight,  cursory  way  :  our 
*\m  (bijtXXos  xul ' Egfioyfrtfi,  and  cu?  tativ  'Tfiivaws  xat  <btktjtog. 

But  here  a  new  difficulty  occurs.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
Hymenrcus  and  Alexander  are  united  ;  in  the  second,  however,  Hyme- 
nals and  Philetus  occur  together,  and  Alexander  is  not  mentioned  till 
afterwards,  and  then  not  as  a  heretic  (2  Tim.  4:  14) ;  a  proof  that  the 
author  of  the  first  Epistle  confounded  different  persons  through  igno- 
rance.— The  Alexander  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  4:  14  was  not  indeed  a 
heretic;  Paul  designates  him  by  the  epithet,  6  xaXxfvg,  the  smith,  or 
worker  in  metal ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the  Alexander  mention- 
ed in  Acts  19:  33,  who  now  appears  here  as  one  of  Paul's  accusers  be- 
before  the  Roman  tribunal.  But  can  there  not  have  been  another 
Alexander,  a  heretic?  or,  indeed,  since  this  name  was  so  common, 
many  hundred  Alexanders  ?  It  may,  however,  be  asked,  Why  in  the 
first  Epistle  is  he  mentioned  with  Hymensus,  as  his  companion  in  er- 
ror, while  in  the  second  he  is  not,  and  Philetus  occupies  his  place  ? 

getical  accuracy,  passage  by  passage,  in  reference  to  each  expression  and  its  sig- 
nification, as  bearing  marks  of  Pauline  origin. 
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Bui  I  ask  in  return,  Was  il  absolutely  and  unalterably  requisite,  thai 
should  invariably  be  mentioned  together?  Or  was  this  Alex* 
r  immortal,  so  that  he  roust  always  be  reckoned  among  the  liv- 
ing examples  of  perversity  ?  Or  was  he  so  incorrigible,  that  he  could 
never  cease  to  l>e  what  he  was  once  7  Or  cannot  Hymen&us  have  so 
extended  and  altered  his  system,  that  Alexander  might  come  to  dif- 
fer from  him  in  opinion,  and  no  longer  be  associated  with  him  ?  Where 
there  are  so  many  possibilities,  all  equally  probable,  am  I  authorized  to 
assume  any  one  at  pleasure  as  fact,  and  deduce  inferences  from  it  ? 
Let  us,  however,  examine  Paul  once  more.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, he  speaks  of  heretics  whom  he  had  excommunicated,  without  en- 
tering particularly  into  their  tenets,  and  names  Hymeneus  and  Alexan- 
der (I:  20)  ;  but  in  the  second,  while  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  our  own  resurrection  in  connexion  with  it  (& 
8 — 16),  his  subject  leads  him  to  a  particular  sect  of  heretics,  wbo  main- 
tained that  the  resurrection  of  mankind  had  already  taken  place,  and  he 
names  the  authors  of  this  tenet,  viz.  Hymencus  and  Philetus  (2:  17). 
The  two  cases,  therefore,  are  different ;  Alexander  might  be  included  in 
the  first,  without  being  also  liable  to  the  charges  in  the  second. 

Lastly,  it  is  objected  (p.  124  seq.),  that  heretics,  on  whose  ac- 
count, according  to  the  first  Epistle,  he  had  left'  Timotheus  behind  him 
at  Ephesus,  are  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  Acts  20:  29 — 31,  some  months 
after  the  composition  of  the  Epistle,  as  though  they  were  not  yet  in  ex- 
istence; he  speaks  in  the  future  tense,  as  though  they  were  to  arise 
hereafter.  But  this  is  the  view,  also,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy ;  Paul  is  apprehensive  in  regard  to  the  future,  *V 
votiQOig  xatpoh*,  in  which  heretics  would  make  their  appearance,  ac- 
cording to  the  express  declarations  of  the  Spirit  (4:  1  seq.).  Those 
whose  purposes  were  already  well-known,  such  as  Hymenals  and  Al- 
exander, were  expelled  from  the  church  (I:  20).  There  were  oth- 
ers, however,  who  concealed  their  inclination  to  peculiar  opinions, 
and  were  not  bold  enough  to  avow  them  openly,  or  to  inculcate  them  at 
all,  iitpodidaonetv,  though  their  disposition  to  accord  with  other  teachers 
(for  that  is  the  meaning  of  tityofodanxuWiv,  i.  c.  ttt'yoig  didao**Xoie 
nQOoiliiv,  alienus  magistros  settari)  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of 
the  apostle.  He  uses,  directly  afterward,  the  perfectly  definite  expres- 
sion, ngoot'xftif^ftvOoig.  The  word  nyuai'xttp  does  not  signify  to  teach, 
but  to  give  assent,  to  approve,  noooiyttv  tov  vovv,  rrtv  y»o!ftt]v.  On  this 
account,  Timothy  received  no  severer  injunctions  in  regard  to  them, 
than  to  admonish  them,  -nuguyyttkttv,  and,  if  such  foolish  questions  were 
started  (4: 7),  to  reject  all  discussion  of  them,  nugutJtloQai.  Moreover, 
the  apostle  himself  takes  no  steps  against  them,  but  contents  himself, 
in  the  principal  passage  relating  to  them,  with  calling  to  mind  for  their 
benefit  the  examples  of  Hymenals  and  Alexander.  There  were  not, 
therefore,  at  present,  any  avowed  false  teachers  in  the  church,  but  the 
danger  was,  that  such  would  spring  up  on  the  first  opportunity,  unless 
they  were  under  restraint  from  higher  authority. 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

Who  first  preached  Christianity  in  Rome,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  Andronicns  and  Junius  were  among  the  earliest  missiona- 
ries or  promoters  of  the  faith  (Rom.  10:  7).  There  was  Rufus,  too, 
probably  the  same  whose  father  assisted  in  bearing  Christ's  cross  (Rom. 
16:  13.  Mark  15:  21),  and  Herod  ion,  and  others,  formerly  Jews,  who 
labored  to  extend  the  faith.  For  here,  also,  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced through  the  synagogues,  and  made  so  rapid  progress,  that  when 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  their  faith  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world  (Rom.  1:  8). 

The  Jews  in  Rome  were  very  numerous;  they  had  a  large  portion  of 
the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  to  themselves.  Tbe  greater  part 
of  them  were  freedmen,  who  were  carried  prisoners  to  Rome  under 
Pompey,  and  manumitted  by  their  masters,  because,  from  their  Jewish 
customs  and  institutions,  in  which  they  steadfastly  persisted,  they  were 
rather  troublesome  than  profitable  property  to  Roman  masters.  They 
built  synagogues  in  the  part  of  the  city  allotted  to  them,1  observed  their 
sabbaths  and  religious  meetings,  and  continued  still  so  much  attached 
to  their  temple  and  native  land,  that  they  annually  sent  thither  valuable 
gifts  and  offerings. 3 

Curiosity  and  other  reasons  frequently  led  the  Roman  ladies  to  attend 
the  celebration  of  the  sabbath,  and  to  visit  the  synagogues.  Ovid  even 
refers  the  young  gentlemen  of  his  time  thither,  to  the 

Cultaqtie  Judeeo  aeptima  sacra  Syro, 

to  see  the  beauties  of  the  city  collected  together. 

Many  of  them  learned  in  this  way  to  know  and  prize  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Jews,  and  became  otfidfitvui  and  mctucntes  ;  one  of  whom, 
named  Fulvia,  is  mentioned  by  Joseph  us.3  By  degrees  this  inclination 
to  Judaism  was  communicated  to  the  men  also,  whose  un-Roman  opin- 
ions are  wittily  stated  by  the  poet : 

Qnidam  sortiti  inctuentcin  sabbata  pat re  in. 
Nil  pra-tor  nuben,  ftcceli  nunien  adnrant  : 
Nor  difttart!  pulant  humnna  carne  suillnm, 
Qua  pater  abstinuit;  inojr  et  ureputia  ponunt. 
Rninnna*  antem  soliti  contemner?  Ieg»?s, 
Judnirum  ediKCtint  et  servant  ac  niftuunt  jus. 
Tradidit  arcano  qnodcunquo  volumino  Moses.4 

»  Philo,  Legat  nd  Caiutn.  p.  G'.»7.  Ed.  Turneb. 
9  Cicero,  Pro  Flacco.  c.  28. 

3  Antiq.  h.  XVIII.  c.  :\.  n.  5. 

4  Juvenal,  Sat.  XIV.  v.  fM>  aeq.  Tb~»s«»,  qui  rn-li  nitmen  n/lonrnf,  wem  to  be  the 
same  as  tlioae  tvlm  are  called  in  tlio  Codex  Theodosianus,  rttlicoltr.  and  who  are 
mentioned  lik.-wiso  in  Justinian,  Leg.  7,  Cod.  do  Judaiciu  et  Coelicolia,  i.e. 
Jodaizin^  hcullioti. 
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Now,  when  Christianity,  likewise,  was  preached  in  the  sabbath- 
assemblies,  its  doctrines  were  heard  by  heathen,  and  many  of  tbem  ac- 
ceded to  the  new  system,  which,  as  a  universal  religion,  discarded  those 
vexatious  singularities  that  Judaism  enjoined,  and  inculcated  a  ration- 
al and  spiritual  worship  of  the  feelings  and  actions,  which  could  not  but 
commend  itself  to  enlightened  men.  Thus  originated  a  church  in 
Rome,  composed  of  Jewish  and  heathen  converts  to  Christianity. 

$  115. 

The  Jews,  at  this  period,  were  pretty  generally  expecting  the  Christ  or 
Messiah  ;  but  the  ideas  which  they  had  of  him  restricted  his  mission 
and  sphere  of  operation  so  exclusively  to  their  own  nation,  that  they 
thought  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  share  in  the  benefits  be  was  to  con- 
fer, unless  he  belonged  to  their  number,  at  least  as  a  proselyte.  They 
expected  him  as  a  hero  or  king,  who  would  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of 
an  independent  nation,  would  render  them  formidable  to  the  whole 
world  by  their  victories,  and  deprive  the  Romans  of  their  imperium  or- 
bis  terrarum.  It  was  these  expectations,  in  part,  which  incited  in  the 
east  the  resolution  no  longer  to  submit  to  oppression,  to  attempt  resis- 
tance, and  to  commence  that  desperate  war,  which,  eleven  years  after 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  put  an  end  to  their  national  exis- 
tence and  constitution.1 

These  ideas  concerning  the  Messiah  were  not  very  favorable  to  the 
heathen  generally,  and  were  particularly  unpropitious  to  the  Romans. 
In  Rome,  moreover,  the  Jews  had  some  reasons  for  hostile  feelings  to- 
wards the  government.  Claudius,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had 
prohibited  all  large  congregations  of  people,  and  among  the  rest,  the  re- 
ligious assemblies  of  the  Jews;  a  grievance  which  they,  naturally, 
could  not  bear  with  indifference.9 

When,  therefore,  at  Rome,  accounts  of  the  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah were  received  with  increasing  frequency  from  Palestine,  it  may 
easily  have  happened,  that  Christianity,  contrary  to  its  design,  inflamed 
many  minds,  which  were  full  of  extravagant  notions,  and  occasioned 
unseasonable  sallies  of  discoutent.  The  following  passage  in  Suetonius 
seems  to  indicate  something  of  this  nature :  "  Judaos,  impulsore  Ckres- 
io,  assidue  tumultuantes  ( Claudius)  Roma  expulit"* 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  5.  Acta  XVII.  7.  Sue  ton.  in  Vesp.  c.4.  Tacit.  Hist  L.  V.  c.  13. 

S  Dio  Can.  L.  LVIII.  p.  459.  Rob.  Staph.— Ed.  Wechal.  L.  LX.  p.  669. 

3  Suetonius,  in  Vit.  CUudii,  c.  25.  That  the  Roman*  made  use  of  the  word 
Chrestus  for  Christus,  ia  beyond  a  doubt  Thov  imagined  it  to  be  the  Greek 
word  jjoiyoTOC,  which  they  tlius  expressed,  as  in  shown  by  all  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tiona  in  which  tho  word  CHRESTUS  or  CHRESTE  ocenra.  It  ia  with  refer- 
ence to  this  idea  of  the  Romans,  that  Joatin,  in  his  Larger  Apology,  remarks  bow 
unjust  it  ia  to  peraecute  the  Christians  for  their  name,  while,  notwithstanding, 
they  were  called  Xqtjoroi,  i.  e.  good  men  (Apol.  Maj.  p.  136.  Ed.  Rob.  Sleph.  c. 
4).  To  this,  too,  reference  is  had  in  the  words'  of  Tertullian  (Apologet.  c.  3) : 
"  Sed  cum  perperam  Christianus  pronunoiatur  a  Tobia  .  .  .  .  de  auavitate  et  be- 
nignitate  compositum  eat,"  where  we  must  necessarily  read  Ckrtstianus,  as  no 
doubt  Rigault  haa  amended  the  passage,  though  I  have  not  his  edition  at 
hand  at  this  moment.  The  moat  express  statement  on  this  point  ia  given  by 
Lactantiua  (Div.  Inst.  L.  IV.  c.  17)  :  "  Nam  Chriatua  non  proprium  nomen  est, 
sed  nuncupate  potestaUs  et  regni ,  sic  enim  Judsai  rages  suos  appellabant.  Sed 
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This  passage  is  not  however  necessary  to  illustrate  our  Epistle,  and 
our  remarks  upon  it  may  be  passed  over  by  such  as  do  not  think  that  il 
merits  a  place  here  on  any  ground.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  Jews  finally  became  so  turbulent  at  Rome,  that  Claudius  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  city.  The  circumstance  most  deserving  our  no- 
tice in  respect  to  this  proscription  is,  that  the  Jewish  Christians  like- 
wise were  comprehended  in  it.  We  have  proof  of  this  in  the  case  of 
Aquila,  who  was  banished  from  Rome,  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  and, 
on  this  account,  took  up  his  residence  at  Corinth  (Acts  18: 2).  Conse- 
quently, no  distinction  was  then  known  between  a  Jew  and  a  Jewish 
Christian.  After  the  banishment  of  the  Jewish  Christians ,  the  followers 
of  Jesus  at  Rome  were  all  converts  from  Paganism  ;  au  observation  to 
which  we  wish  especial  heed  to  be  given. 

Aquila,  however,  it  is  objected,  was  not  then  a  Christian.  The  nar- 
rative of  Luke,  it  seems  to  me,  indicates  that  he  was;  for  had  it  been 
the  case  that  he  was  converted  by  Paul,  and  not  before,  his  conversion 
would  (considering  his  subsequent  serviceableness  to  Paul  and  to  the 
Christian  church  generally)  have  been  an  occurrence  no  less  deserving 
of  notice,  than  that  of  others  who  embraced  Christianity  at  the  same 
time  (Acts  18:  7,  8). 

Whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  point,  however,  I  am  still  secure  in 
my  position,  that  in  Rome  at  that  time,  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians 
were  not  yet  so  far  distinguished  from  each  other,  that  au  exception 
would  be  made  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  to  the  edict  issued  against  the 
Jews.  How  was  it  possible,  that  under  Claudius,  in  the  year  in  which 
Paul  first  introduced  Christianity  into  Macedonia,  and  into  Athens  and 
Corinth,  the  Romans  could  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
new  system,  and  its  deviations  from  Judaism,  that  it  should  be  publicly, 
and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  recognized  as  distinct  from  Judaism.  Even 
several  years  after,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Rome, 
they  themselves  were  not  clear  on  this  point,  but  were  inclined  to  regard 
Christianity  as  a  species  of  Judaism.  The  principal  men,  even,  among 
the  Jews  in  Rome,  so  late  as  the  8th  year  of  Nero,  had  the  idea,  when 
Paul  invited  them  to  a  conference,  that  it  was  a  Jewish  sect,  utoiotg 
(Acts  28:  22),  which,  however,  was  every  where  spoken  against ;  so 
that  it  would  seem,  the  Jews  and  public  authorities  in  Rome  were  led 
first,  by  the  trial  of  the  apostle,  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries,  and 
his  replies,  to  understand  that  Christianity  was  a  separate  and  peculiar 
religion.  Lastly,  if  the  words  of  Suetonius :  "  Judcros.  itnpulsore  CArts- 
to,  assidue  tumultunntes  Roma  cipulit"  refer  to  erroneous  expecta- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  how  can  it  be  believed  that  the  Jewish 
Christians,  in  particular,  were  exempted  from  the  proscription? 

exponenda  est  hujus  nominis  ratio,  propter  ignorantiam  eorum,  qui  cum  inimu- 
tnli  littcrA  directum  volant  dicero  ....  veteres  %oita&at  dicebnnt  ungi,"  etc 
Orosius  even  read  in  his  copy, 44  impuUore  Christo  nssidue  tumultunntes  Rnnul 
expulit,"  and  proceeds  to  say  :  "quod,  utrum  contra  Christum  lurauHuantes  coer- 
ceri  et  comprimi  jusserit,  an  otiam  Clirislianos  simul  velut  cognaiw  religiunts 
homines  voluerit  expelli,  neqoflquara  discernitur."  (Hist.  L.  Vlf  c.  C).  I  find  a 
treatitto  by  Ammon,  Super  loc.  Suelonii  de  vita  Claud,  c.  25,  cited  by  others; 
but,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  it. 
" "  :•  . '  *  •    •   •    .         <    i    ■        '■• :     " , '   .  4     ■ »: 
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But,  even  in  better  times,  when  the  converts  from  Judaism  and  heath- 
enism constituted  together  one  religious  community,  there  was  much 
which  was  not  very  conducive  to  mutual  concord.  The  aversion  of 
the  Jews  towards  the  Romans  may  have  been  on  many  occasions  more 
perceptible  to  the  latter  than  was  agreeable. 

In  particular,  however,  the  Jewish  ideas  in  regard  to  the  Messiah 
were  so  contracted ,  so  entirely  limited  to  their  own  nation,  that  they  re- 
garded the  heathen  with  little  favor,  as  persons  on  whom  the  promises 
did  not  confer  any  title  to  their  national  blessings,  and  to  whom  no  share 
in  the  privileges  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham could  be  granted,  except  they  became  proselytes,  and  then  only 
by  sufferance. 

They  would  have  had  stronger  reason  to  contemn  the  degenerate 
Romans,  had  they  themselves  been  better  than  they  actually  were ;  but 
still  they  did  thus  despise  them  (Rom.  1:  21 — 2:  3).  The  descriptions 
which  we  hare  of  the  manners  of  incomparably  better  times  than  those 
of  Claudius  and  Nero,  which  exhibited  a  depravity  that  we  are,  fortunate- 
ly, scarce  able  to  conceive,  serve  to  convince  us,  that  one  need  not  have 
been  very  virtuous  in  order  to  find  many  subjects  of  reprobation.  We 
will  subjoin  one  of  these  pictures,  drawn  at  a  comparatively  pure  period  of 
Roman  morals :  "  Ex  divitiis  juventutem  luxuria  atque  avaritia  cam 
superbii  invasere  ;  rapere,  con su mere,  sua  parvi  pendere,  aliena  cupere, 
pudoretn,  pudicitiam,  divina  atque  humana  promiscua,  nil  pensi  neque 
moderati  habere  .  . .  Sod  lubido  stupri,  ganem,  c&terique  cultus  non  mi- 
nor incesserat  Viri  pati  muliebria,  mulieres  pudicitiam  in  propatolo 
habere,"  etc. 

The  causes  of  variance,  therefore,  between  the  two  parties,  were  am- 
ply important  and  numerous;  and,  if  we  have  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans with  a  moderate  degree  of  attention,  we  shall  readily  recollect  that 
its  contents  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  determined  by  these 


§  117. 

Paul  assures  the  Romans  in  his  Epistle,  that  the  intention  of  visiting 
i,  which  he  had  entertained  for  many  years,  had  now  become  a  fixed 
determination.  A  contribution  had  been  made  in  Macedonia  and  A  thai  a ; 
this  he  intended  to  carry  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  he  should  take  his  way 
to  Rome,  to  see  them,  and  to  go  from  Rome  to  Spain  (Rom.  15:  23 
-30). 

When  the  apostle  had  made  arrangements  at  Ephesus  in  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  he  prepared  to  depart.  //  was  his 
intention  to  go  through  Macedonia  to  Achaia.  Thence  he  was  going  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  then,  said  he,  I  must  also  see  Rome  (Acts  19:  21 ).  The 
circumstauces,  as  thus  represented  in  the  Acts,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
apostle,  are  in  every  respect  the  same  which  Paul  mentions  in  his  Epis- 
tle. Hence  the  Epistle  was  written  at  that  period  of  his  life,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  Acts,  he  was  in  these  circumstances  and  occupied  with 
these  projects. 
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When  Paul  wrote,  he  had  finished  his  affairs  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  ;  hut  noio  I  go  unto  Jerusalem,  he  says,  nil  &  flfeOftfi  num.  (Rom. 
15:  25).  Unquestionably,  Corinth  was  his  place  of  residence  in  Achaia  ; 
the  affairs  of  the  church  and  his  solemn  promise  led  him  to  that  city. 
Hence,  when,  after  finishing  his  business  in  Achaia,  he  departed  to  re- 
turn through  Macedonia  to  Asia,  and  then  to  go  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  20: 
3),  he  set  out  from  Corinth  ;  and  the  Epistle,  therefore,  was  written  in 
that  city,  immediately  before  his  departure. 

Phffibe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchrea,  a  suburb  on  the  eastern  harbor 
of  Corinth,  was  going  to  Rome  ;  and  Paul  commends  her  to  ihc  «jood 
offices  of  the  church  in  that  city  (Rom.  16:  I).  This  local  circum- 
stance likewise  points  to  Corinth,  and  agrees  with  the  remark  we  have 
just  made.1  It  is  very  probable  that  she  herself  undertook,  as  an  of- 
ficial person  in  the  church,  the  delivery  of  the  letter. 

1  Semler  has  given  to  this  passage,  and  the  whole  kith  chapter,  a  peculiar 
interpretation,  very  remote  from  the  common  one.  Ho  supposes  the  chapter  to 
have  been  but  an  accompaniment  to  the  Epistle,  not  intended  for  the  readers  of 
that,  but  only  for  the  special  information  of  tho  bearers,  to  designate  the  persona 
whom  they  were  to  visit  from  station  to  station,  and  with  whom  they  were  to 
Jiold  private  conference.  This  catalogue  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be  visited 
was  afterwards  appended  to  the  Epistle  itself. 

The  subject  of  the  private  conferences  was  the  journey  to  Spain,  which  the 
apostle,  iu  the  1 5th  chapter,  says  he  had  resolved  to  undertake.  This  1  >th 
chapter,  likowise,  which  relates  only  to  Paul's  affairs,  without  any  real  con- 
nexion with  what  precedes,  was  a  separate  appendix,  viz.  the  first,  the  10th  being 
considered  aa  the  second.  (Semleri  Paraphr.  Epistolsa  ad  Romanos,  cum  notis, 
translations  vetusta,  et  disserlat.  de  duplice  appendico  Cap.  15  et  10.  Holm.  1769.) 

He  interprets  10:  1  seq.  as  meaning  that  the  bearors  of  this  Episllo  wcro  to 
stop  tirst  at  Phoebe's  house  in  Corinth,  then  with  Aquila,  and  in  other  places  with 
other  persons.  It  is  certainly  incomprehensible  on  this  supposition,  that  Phoebe 
is  not  required  to  aid  and  accommodate  the  travellers  who  were  to  be  her  guests, 
bat  the  latter  to  roceive  and  assist  her.  He,  however,  refers  the  words,  that  ye. 
receive  her  etc,  "tva  alryv  n(>ooifi$ijotk  iv  xiyitu  a£/w«  xwv  ayi'utv,  lo  the  travellers, 
and  explains  them  as  meaning  :  ut  earn  rtcip'mtis  in  cammunionem.  This  is  ev- 
idently a  mero  artifice.  II(joaS^x(o{ku  rtvd  ivxioitu  means  elsewhere  (Philipp. 
2:  29),  to  receive  one  kindly  and  in  accordance  with  Christian  brotherhood  ;  just 
aa  ttvd  TTQonifHTUV  a£tW  rov  &iov  (3  Ep.  John  0)  signifies,  to  forward  ono's 
journey  aa  isauilablo  in  behalf  of  fellow- worshippers  of  God. 

They  are  afterwards  to  go  lo  Aquila,  likewise,  to  hold  conference  with  him. 
That  this  may  be  conveniently  dono,  Semler  provides  him  with  a  house  at  Cor- 
inth. We  know  that  Rome  was  Aquila's  proper  place  of  abodo,  bofore  Claudius 
expelled  the  Jews  from  the  city  (Acts  18:  1,  2).  When  he  was  exiled,  he  went 
first  to  Corinth,  and  then  with  I'uul  to  Ephesus;  in  the  lattor  placo  he  procured 
himself  a  house  to  live  in,  containing  a  hall  in  winch  Christians  wore  wont  to 
assemble  ;  there  was  an  ixxkyoia  in  his  house  (1  Cor.  10:  19,  20).  Now  on  what 
particular  authority  the  third  or  Semlerian  house  at  Corinth  rests,  1  know  not. 
The  appeal  in  its  behalf  to  Acts  18:  27.  19: 1  ;  **  Lucas  enim  seribit — cum  Jlquila 
intcTta  Corinthi  versatus  sit"  etc.,  is  an  inadvertent  one  ;  for  tho  person  tnore 
spoken  of  is  Apollos.  And  now  I  think  1  may  be  spared  further  argument  in  ref- 
utation of  this  hypothesis. 

Two  observations  made  by  Berlholdt  (Einl.  0th  Th.  §  715.  p.  3303),  aro  to  the 
point.  The  salutation  subjoined  at  the  end  by  Tertius  with  the  words,  o  ypotyoc 
//'/•  inunoXt/v  (Rom.  16:  22),  proves  that  the  whole  is  hut  oue  composition,  a 
single  Epistlo.  As  to  tho  passage  :  TtS  3i  iwcutivvp  x.  r.  X.,  which  occurs  in 
many  Mss.  at  the  end  (Rom.  10:  25 — 27),  but  in  most  is  rend  after  14:  23,  the 
case  is  as  follows.  Since  the  salutations,  after  which  this  passage  stood  in  the 
oldest  Mss.,  were  not  read  in  the  church-lessons,  it  was  necessary  either  to  re- 
sign the  passage,  beautiful  an  it  was,  or  to  remove  it  from  its  position  and  place 
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Paul's  last  visit  to  Corinth  and  his  departure  for  Jerusalem  took  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  5th  year  of  Nero.  Hence  the  Epistle  was  written 
in  this  year. 

$  116. 

After  Paul  had  been  compelled  by  the  uproar  against  him  lo  flee 
from  Ephesus,  Aquila  likewise  departed  from  the  city.  The  dangers  to 
which  he  was  there  exposed,  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  apos- 
tle (Rom.  16:  4),  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  longer  in  so 
insecure  a  situation.  He  therefore  returned  to  Rome,  which  was  prop- 
erly his  home.  Here  Paul  supposed  him  to  be,  when  he  wrote  his 
Epistle,  and  greets  him  accordingly  (Rom.  16: 3). 

For,  Claudius  being  dead,  and  the  commencement  of  Nero's  reign  be- 
ing characterized  by  such  mildness  and  humanity  that  the  best  of  prin- 
ces could  say  of  it :  di stare  cunctos  principes  Neronis  quinquennia,1 
the  Jews  gradually  acquired  sufficient  confidence  to  return.  Paul, 
when  he  despaired  of  safety  in  Greece  and  Asia,  intended  to  reside  at 
Rome  till  his  departure  for  Spain.  Several  of  Paul's  kinsmen  were  at 
that  time  in  Rome  (Rom.  16:  7,  1 1);  or  even  supposing  that  the  017- 
who  are  mentioned,  were  only  fellow-countrymen,  the  circum- 
stance proves  all  we  desire,  viz.  that  the  Jewish  Christians  had  returned 
to  the  city. 

This  occurrence  was  so  important  that  it  could  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  apostle.  The  Roman  church,  which,  for  a  long  time  after  the 
proscription  of  the  Jews,  consisted  exclusively  of  converts  from  Pagan- 
ism, now  regained  its  former  members,  and  was,  as  it  were,  established  and 
organized  anew.  It  was  now  the  right  moment  to  induce  more  thorough 
concord  between  the  two  parties,  to  rebut  the  Jewish  prejudices  and  pre- 
tensions, which  had  formerly  disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
church,  and  to  create  such  a  mutual  good  understanding,  as  woo  Id  en- 
sure to  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world  a  permanent 
duration  for  all  future  time.  Such  was  the  object,  and  such  is  the  ten* 
dency,  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Hence  the  prevalent  idea  throughout  is  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  Jew 
and  Gentile  are  alike  ;  that  the  prerogatives,  rights,  and  vices  of  both 
are  the  same.  And.  if  there  ever  did  subsist  a  distinction  between 
them,  in  the  eye  of  Him  who  looks  upon  the  whole  human  race  with 
equal  benevolence,  it  has  been  abolished  by  Christ,  who  unites  all,  Car 
and  near,  under  one  common  religion.  The  Epistle  was  addressed 
particularly  to  the  Jewish  Christians.  A  concise  exhibition  of  its  con- 
tents will  fully  sustain  this  assertion. 

it  farther  back.  The  Utter  step  wu  chosen.  But  the  section  immediately  pre- 
ceding already  contained  a  doxology:  o  ifA«Tijf  tioyvrft  etc.  (15.  33) ;  and  hence 
it  wai  removed  still  further  baok  to  14:  23,  where  it  is  found  in  all  the  Lectio- 
naria,  and  almost  all  the  Mss.  written  in  the  cursive  character. 

1  Aurel.  Victor.  L.  II.  c.5. 
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The  Greeks  {EXXqpie,  says  Paul,  out  of  forbearance  towards  the 
Romans,)  might  have  knowo  God  from  the  works  of  nature.  This 
they  failed  to  do,  and  therefore  fell  into  enormous  vices  (1: 18 — 32). 

But  the  Jews  have  not,  on  this  account,  any  reason  to  regard  them- 
selves as  better  than  the  Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  they  themselves  are 
guilty  of  the  same  transgressions  ( — 2:  9). 

Inference.    Jews  and  Gentiles  are  deserving  of  punishment  if  they 

are  sinful,  and  of  reward  if  virtuous.    In  the  sight  of  God  there  is  no 

distinction  between  them  (—2:  12). 

•  •••••••• 

It  is  true,  the  heathen  have  no  written  law ;  but  they  have,  instead, 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  the  heart  to  guide  them  (—2:  16). 

The  Jews  had  a  written  law,  but  did  not  follow  its  guidance  ( — 2: 25). 

Do  they  found  their  prerogatives  upon  circumcision  ?  This  is  noth- 
ing without  an  observance  of  the  law.  The  circumcision  of  the  flesh 
is  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  heart  ( — 3:). 

The  Jews  may,  it  is  true,  boast  that  the  revelation  of  God  was  com- 
mitted to  them ;  but  this  only  serves  to  put  to  shame  their  disobedience 
to  its  dictates  ( — 3:  21). 

Now,  however,  a  new  illumination  has  taken  place  of  the  ancient  rev- 
elation ;  faith  has  taken  place  of  the  law.  The  former  has,  through 
Jesus,  a  justifying  efficacy,  which  the  latter  has  not;  it  operates  in  fa- 
vor of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  God  is  the  God  of  both  (—4:). 

The  Jews  imagine  further,  that  they  have  an  exclusive  title  to  the  di- 
vine promises.  They  were  made  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  and 
therefore  appropriately  belong  to  the  children  of  Abraham.  But  were 
not  these  promises  made  to  Abraham  on  account  of  his  faith,  before  the 
circumcision,  when  he  was  as  yet  a  Gentile  T  Is  he  not,  then,  the  father 
of  the  circumcised  and  uncircumcised,  of  all  who  like  him  have  faith 

The  case,  then,  stands  thus.  By  faith  in  Jesus  and  by  his  atone- 
ment alone  we  have  obtained  grace  from  God,  and  shall  receive  yet 
more  hereafter  ( — 5:  12). 

There  is  therefore,  an  analogy  between  Christ  and  Adam.  In  the 
law  of  nature,  or  in  heathenism,  from  Adam  down  to  Moses,  and  in  Ju- 
daism from  Moses  downward,  all  have  been  sinners  in  Adam  on  account 
of  one  sin.  Through  Jesus,  in  tike  manner,  all  receive  pardon,  not  for 
one  only  but  for  every  offence  ( — 6:). 

In  baptism  we  were  symbolically  buried  with  Jesus,  became  dead  to 
sin,  and  consequently  began  a  new  life  of  freedom  from  sin  under  a 
dispensation  of  grace  ( — 7:). 

As  being  dead  persons,  the  law  ceases  to  have  any  obligation  upon  us. 
Its  binding  force  continues  only  till  death,  as  is  shown  by  the  regulations 
of  the  marriage  institution  ( — 7:  7). 

The  law  is  indeed  useful,  but  of  very  imperfect  utility.  It  increases 
knowledge ;  but,  as  the  passions  of  mankind  lead  them  astray  in  spite 
of  their  knowledge,  it  also  increases  guilt  ( — 8:). 

Jesus  delivered  us  from  this  law  of  sin,  and  promulgated  the  dispen- 
sation of  grace.    He  elevated  the  soul  to  a  mastery  over  its  propensi- 
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ties ;  he  procured  us  (he  indulgence  and  favor  of  God,  and  pointed 
out  to  us  a  recompense  for  all  the  struggles  of  this  earthly  life,  an  in- 
heritance which  animates  our  courage  ( — 9;). 


I  indeed  feel  sorrow,  that  the  Jews,  my  brethren,  on  whom  their  birth 
and  the  promises  appeared  to  have  conferred  a  peculiar  claim  to  the 
Messiah,  should  have  failed  to  profit  by  it  But  it  is  of  vastly  more 
consequence  to  be  a  son  of  Abraham  according  to  faith,  than  merely 
according  to  the  flesh.  This  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Isaac  and 
Tshmael.  Got!  is  not  restricted  by  any  rights  of  birth,  as  we  are  taught 
by  the  account  concerning  Esau  and  Jacob.  No  requisition  can  be 
made  of  him ;  all  is  of  grace,  which  he  dispenses  wisely,  though  the 
wisdom  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  eye  of  man  ( — 0:  '29). 

God  can  give  the  Gentiles  the  preference,  if  they  believe  and  love 
righteousness,  as  he  can  reject  the  Jews,  if  they  will  not  listen  to  the 
Gospel.    It  was  proclaimed  to  all  alike,  both  Jews  and   Gcu tiles 

(-1,:>- 

All  hope  is  not  lost,  however,  to  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Though  (or 
the  present  the  Gentiles  are  preferred  by  God,  they  have  no  cause  for 
arrogance.  They  are  branches  grafted  into  a  foreign  stock,  which  may 
be  torn  off  to  give  place  to  the  natural  branches.  No  one  can  penetrate 
the  divine  intentions  (—11:  '30). 

You  now  form  together  one  common  body.  I  exhort  you,  therefore, 
lo  mutual  harmony,  beneficence,  and  love  ( — 13:). 

Obey  and  honor  the  magistrate  and  the  laws  ;  for  it  becomes  us  to> 
exhibit  an  honest  and  irreproachable  deportment  (—14:). 

Let  no  one  give  offence  toothers  by  the  heedless  use  of  meats  offered 
in  sacrifice ;  exercise  forbearance  towards  one  another,  and  edify  one 
another;  be  ye  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
one  mind,  to  the  glory  of  God  ( — 15:  14). 

I  have  indeed  devoted  myself  to  the  welfare  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  my 
office  as  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  requires  me  to  do  so  (—15:  22). 

Purpose  of  visiting  Rome  and  Spain  (—16:). 

Recommendation  of  Phrebe  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Roman 
church ;  and  salutations  to  individuals  in  it.  Conclusion. 

$  120. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

* 

Paul  had  determined  to  go  to  Rome  as  soon  as  he  should  have  finish- 
ed his  affairs  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  did  indeed  go  thither,  not  as  he  in- 
tended, however,  hut  in  fetters  and  bonds.  Ho  was  seized  at  Jerusa- 
lem, carried  to  Ca?sarea,  kept  there  in  prison  two  years,  and  at  last 
sent  to  Rome  to  appear  before  the  emperor's  tribunal.  Prom  the  capi- 
tal, where  he  continued  in  prison  as  many  years  more,  he  wrote  several 
Epistles;  those  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  as 
is  clear  from  their  coutcnls,  and  also  that  to  the  Philippians. 

It  is  difficult  lo  determine  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  three  first- 
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named  Epistles  were  written,  as  the  apostle  does  not  mention,  either  in 
the  one  to  the  Ephesians  or  the  one  to  the  Colossi  any,  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  but  in  each  of  them  refers  to  Tychicus,  who 
was  to  give  them  verbal  information  in  regard  to  his  situation  (Eph.  6: 
2I.22.C0I0SS.  4:  7,  8). 

It  is  an  argument  which  goes  to  shew  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians was  composed  first,  that  Paul  has  not  prefixed  the  name  of  Timo- 
thy to  it  after  his  own,  as  he  has  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to 
Philemon,  and  in  all  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote  when  his  faithful 
assistant  was  at  his  side.  On  account  of  this  invariable  custom  of  the 
apostle,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  Timothy  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
Rome,  that  he  was  not  in  Paul's  company,  as  he  was  when  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon,  and  to  the  Philippians.  He  wan  called 
to  the  capital  by  the  fate  of  his  master,  and  shared  that  fate  with  him 
till  his  liberation  (Heb.  13:  23).  A  second  argument  will  be  added, 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  doubts  which  have  recently  been  raised 
concerning  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  ( ;  137). 
• 

$  121. 

This  Epistle  is  indeed  at  present  directed  to  the  Ephesians ;  but  it 
would  seem  from  the  account  of  the  ancients,  that  in  the  introduction 
(Eph.  1:  1)  the  words  h  'Eqf'ooj,  designating  the  city,  were  formerly 
wanting. 

Basil  of  Cappadocia  maintains  against  Eunomius,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  can  be  said  that  the  Son  of  God  was  begotten  /|  one 
oWtuir,  that  he  is  even  the  ovrwg  oi*,  and  that  this  predicate  is  the  rath- 
er applicable  to  him,  as  even  those  who  know  and  reverence  him  are 
called  01  ovitg,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Gentiles,  who  know  not  the 
only  true  God  and  his  Son,  are  called  ova  ovia. 

For,  he^  says,  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  calls 
bejievers  ovzag,  addressing  to?g  aylotg  rolg  ovatv  xai  moxolg  iv  Apio- 
rda  V1700J  (1:1).  He  gave  them  this  denomination,  he  says,  idiaiov- 
T<agt  exclusively  or  peculiarly,  as  was  attested  by  ancient  fathers,  and 
by  Mss.  in  which  he  himself  (Basil)  found  the  passage  to  read  thus.1 

As  Basil  maintains  such  a  position  from  this  passage,  and  appeals  in 
confirmation  of  his  reading  to  ancient  fathers  and  ancient  Mss.,  there 
must  have  been  something  peculiar  in  his  reading.  Now  we  observe 
that  Basil  omits  in  the  apostle's  text  the  words  h  'Eqton :  toig  dyioig 
toig  ovatv — xcu  ntatolg  iv  Xqigim. 

Clear  as  this  point  is,  it  has  been  attempted  to  involve  it  in  difficulty, 
on  which  account  we  have  been  compelled  to  devote  further  attention  to 

1  Kaiydynrov  irifatfo  o  avrde  ovroe  dxoorokoe,  6  iv  nvtvftart  fcov  hu.un>. 
/*»/  ovra  ovoud.ti  rd  i$h>r]  did  to  T7ts  yvtuonut  toZ  faov  itrtqifafau,  ttTtuiv  ort  rd 
fit)  ovra  *£«jU£aro  6  foot.  'Evril  ydo  wr  xal  dXt}&tia  not  «Jt,  6  &tde,  ol  T<j»  tfop 
Tip  vvri  ft*}  yvu'fttvoi  hutu  tfjv  m'oriv,  rtj  di  dwitao^ttf  tov  tytvdois  otxfutr&tvrt c 
Old  TfyC  t.'(;>  rd  tiSutka  rr/a'r;  v ,  f/xd roj . ,  otfuu,  Std  T7/v  oxfotjOtv  T7/P  dXq&iia*,  xal 
utio  rqc  dkXoTQWiOiv  fit)  ovrie  Troooe'/OQfv&Tjoav.  Akkd  xal  rots  ' Eytotoit 
intoriUi-jv  ok  yvtjalas  i )v*»pl vote  r<?  ovrt  it  imyvwota*,  ovrae  avrot«  Mtakuvruie 
tuvvfiaotv,  tiixiuv  •  xoU  dyiote  roU  otJot  nai  irunoie  iv  Xqutzuj  * Irjaov  '  ovtm  ydy  xal 
oi  ttoo  jjjit/jv  iitQadtdtuxaoi,  xal  ijfulQ  iv  role  nahuolt  twv  avrtyodqxuv  evoi'putfi+v. 
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it-  It  has  been  thought  preferable  to  suppose  a  different  peculiarity 
from  the  one  represented  in  Basil.1 

A  learned  writer  wishes  to  persuade  us  that  probably  the  word  ovoi 
was  wanting  in  some  Mss.  of  Paul's  text,  and  because  the  father  de- 
pended particularly  on  this  expression  as  proof  that  the  apostle  bad 
called  Christians  ovrag,  he  appealed  to  Mss.  and  other  authorities  in 
support  of  it.  But  if  this  was  all  Basil  wanted,  he  might  have  gained  his 
point  much  more  easily,  by  appealing  to  some  other  Epistle  of  Paul ;  e.  g. 
that  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Colossi  an  s,  or  Philippians,  in  which 
he  might  have  found  an  abundance  of  such  expressions:  tot?  ovoiv  iv 
'Ptopri,  rij  ixttkyoiq  r>;  ovorj  iv  Kogivdy,  xoig  ovatv  iv  (JuU^notg, 
toig  ovatv  iv  Aokoaaa7gt  etc. 

But  the  argument  which  Basil  founds  on  Ephes.  1:  1  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  he  cannot  have  read  the  words  iv  ftqiaoj  after  to/;  urat. 
For  he  is  speaking  of  the  predicate  o  on-  in  its  absolute  signification, 
that  signification  in  which  it  expresses  the  abstract  idea  of  existence, 
and  belongs,  in  its  highest  degree  and  in  every  conception  of  time,  to 
God;  not  of  tifti  in  the  signification  of  being  or  dwelling  in  a  place. 
Now,  the  moment  the  words  iv  '/.qrVooj  are  added,  the  urttg  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  the  ascription  of  an  attribute  of  God  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  called  6  cuV,  as  the  writer  regarded  it,  but  the  ovxtg  iv 
'Eif  toot  are  merely,  persons  resident  in  Ephesus.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
he  could  not  possibly  have  read  what  his  citation  now  wants  in  all  Mss., 
and  yet  have  argued  as  he  does.9 

A  similar  observation,  made  by  Jerome  on  Eph.  I:  I  affords  further 
evidence  that  iv  'Ltpiaot  was  not  always  found  in  the  text  of  the  apostle. 
He  says,  some  interpret  Paul  here  as  intending  to  designate  believers, 
essentia  vocabuio,  ut  ab  eo  qui  est  qui  sunt  appellentur ;  others,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  he  wrote,  not  ad  cos  qui  suntt  but  ad  cos  qui  sunt 
Ephcsi. 

The  question,  therefore,  was,  whether  ad  eos  qui  sunt  was  to  be  taken 
as  having  no  reference  to  place,  which  could  never  have  been  imagined 
by  any  one,  if  the  place  had  been  expressed  in  the  text  if  the  reading 

1  The  question  what  Basil's  language  really  was  depends  on  the  Met.  of  hie 
works.  These  are  not  at  my  command  ;  but  our  Library,  which  is  rich  in  typo- 
graphical antiquities,  affords  me  substitutes  for  them,  which  will  decide  this 

Question.  The  first  Greek  edition  of  Basil  (1532  fol.  apud  Froben.  Basilcss,  per 
)es.  Erasm.)  does  not  contain  the  books  against  Eunomius.  Tho  Editio  prin- 
ceps,  therefore,  ofj  these  books,  is  the  Venetian  one  of  1535,  fol.  This  fives  the 
passage  (p.  127)  exactly  as  I  have  cited  it.  The  seatndu  (i.  a.  of  the  work 
against  Eunomius)  appeared  at  Basle,  apud  Froben."  1551,  fol.  and  is  a  complete 
edition  of  all  his  works.  Janus  Cornarius  edited  the  work,  and  did  it,  as  be  says  in 
his  dedication  to  Julius,  Bishop  of  Naumburg,  irpof  naXcuotara  aQxirvTta.  In 
this,  too,  the  passage  stands  as  1  have  given  it  (p.  668).  Frotito  Duceua,  in  his 
edition  of  this  father  (Paris  1618),  and  Combefisius,  in  his  ("  Basilius  Magnus  ex 
integro  recensitus  ex  fide  ontimor.  Cod."  etc.  Paris.  II  vols,  in  8vo.  1679),  dis- 
covered no  variation  in  the  Mss. ;  and  lastly,  Garnier,  likewise,  who  has  collected 
all  the  information  on  this  subject  in  his  note  L.  II.  Adv.  Eunom.  T.  I.  p.  254, 
found  no  anch  discrepancy. 

»  Those  who  infer  that  Basil  read  the  words  iv'Biptoiv  from  the  fact  that  he 
cites  this  Epistle  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians :  role  'Etpeoiots  intoriUtuv, 
should  recollect  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  some  name,  and  therefore  gave  it 
the  nsnal  one,  as  it  is  cited  by  others  also  in  the  same  way,  who  still  maintain 
that  the  words  iv  Ecpw?  were  originally  wanting. 
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were  qui  sunt  Ephesi ;  or  whether  it  was  to  be  interpreted  with  a  local 
reference,  as  to  which  there  could  hare  been  no  doubt,  had  not  the 
place  been  really  omitted  in  some  copies.1 

Further,  Marcion  is  charged  by  Tertullian  with  having  altered  the 
inscription  [tit alum)  of  this  Epistle,  and  prefixed  to  it  the  title  ad  La- 
odicenos,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  church,  according  to  which  it 
was  inscribed  ad  Ephesios.  Hence  the  words  h'Hqiam  cannot  have 
stood  in  the  text  of  Eph.  1:1;  for,  in  case  they  had,  the  inscription 
would  have  been  contradicted  by  the  Epistle,  or  else  he  must  have 
altered  the  words  in  the  text  itself,  which  Tertullian,  who  is  not  wont  to 
overlook  any  of  his  misdemeanors,  has  not  accused  him  of  doing.3 
Moreover,  they  are  in  fact  not  found  in  the  text  of  the  celebrated  Vat- 
ican Ms. ;  being  merely  in  the  margin,  though  by  the  first  hand.9 

The  apostle,  too,  proceeds  in  this  Epistle  so  much  like  a  stranger, 
and  treats  his  readers  as  so  ignorant  in  regard  to  his  office  and  the 
nature  of  his  commission,  that  he  could  merely  think  it  probable  they 
might  have  heard  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  thai  a  gra- 
cious dispensation  towards  the  Gentiles  was  given  him  of  God,  that  he 
teas  instructed  by  special  revelations  and  endued  with  knowledge,  in  or- 
der  that  he.  might  teach  them  (Eph.  3:  1,  2,  3).  The  Ephesians,  how- 
ever, were  not  thus  ignorant  of  him  and  his  vocation  ;  for  he  bad  found- 
ed their  church,  had  resided  among  them  more  than  two  years  and  & 
half,  had  become  acquainted  with  each  individual,  and,  ns  he  says  (Acts 
20:  31),  had  often  warned  every  one  of  them  with  tears. 

The  author  of  the  Synopsis  which  is  found  among  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius,  perceived  plainly  the  distant  and  general  character  of  the  Epistle, 
and  concluded,  in  spite  of  historical  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  when 
Paul  wrote  it  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  Ephesians,  and  had  only  receiv- 
ed oral  information  respecting  them.4 

Now,  since  the  Epistle  did  not  contain  the  name  of  any  place  at  the 
commencement,  as  the  other  Epistles  of  Paul  which  were  directed  to 
whole  churches  did  ;  since  its  style  is  so  distant  and  its  whole  purport  so 
general;  it  islesslikely  to  hnvebeen  written  for  the  Ephesians  in  partic- 
ular, than  for  several  churches  at  once.  Archbishop  Usher's  sup- 
position is  the  best  explanation  which  we  have  of  its  destination  and 
object.  He  thinks  it  was  an  encyclical  letter,  which  was  directed  to  sev- 
eral churches  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  same  time.    Hence  a  vacant  space 


1  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  "  Quidam  curiosius,  quam  necetao  est,  putant 
ex  eo, quod  Most  dictum  sit :  Hssc  dices  filiii  Israel,  qui  est  misit  me,  etiam  eos, 
qui  Ephesi  sunt,  sancti  et  fidelee  essentia  vocabulo  nuncupates,  ut  ab  eo  qui 
est,  hi  qui  sunt  appellentur.  Alii  vero  simpliciter  non  ad  eos  qui  sunt,  sed  qui 
Ephesi  sancti  at  fidelea  sunt,  scriptum  arbitrantur."  Comp.  Not.  Vallarsii  ad  b.  I. 

Tertull.  L.  V.  Adr.  Marcion.  c.  17.  "  Ecclesin  quidom  yoritate  epistoiam 
is  tarn  ad  Ephesios  habemus  emissam,  non  ad  Laodicenos :  scd  Marcion  ei  titulum 
aliquando  interpolaro  gestiit,  quasi  et  in  isto  diligeaiissimoa  ciplorator.  Nihil 
auto  in  de  litulis  interest,  cum  ad  omnes  apostolus  scripscrit,  dum  ad  quosdatn." 
And,  L.  V.  c.  11.  "  Prstereo  hio  et  de  alift  epistola  quam  no*  uA  Ephcsios  per. 
scrip  tarn  hab«mus,  lisretici  rero  ad  iModicenos."  Com  p.  Koppe,  Nov.  Test.  Per- 
pet.  Annot.  IHustr.  Vol.  VI.  Prol.  ad  Eph.  p.  5—7,  Ed.  Tycheen. 

3  Ho*,  De  antiquitato  Codicis  Vaticani,  p.  2G. 

<  Tuifw,  TfQiK  'Eoftoiove,  tmoriUu  o««  'ityup,  ovnta  /tiv  ai-rciv  xav, 
nxovoai  U  pdvov  tiiqI  avto~*>. 
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was  left  for  the  name  of  the  place,  that  it  might  be  filled  up  by  the  reader, 
according  to  the  church  in  which  jt  was  read :  JJavlog,  dnootoloi 
'/ttaov  Xqmiou  o**a  dtkrj/iatog  faov,  tolg  dp'etg  totg  ovot*  ....  s« 
matoig  x.  r.  A. 

Yet  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  appear  among  Paul's  Epistles  un- 
der some  definite  name  which  should  be  agreed  upon,  in  order  that  do 
uncertainty  respecting  it,  or  pretence  on  the  part  of  such  as  might 
claim  the  honor  of  having  received  it,  might  occasion  difficulty  in  form- 
ing a  collection  or  in  regard  to  the  canon.  It  was  therefore  inscribed, 
TJoog  /Uftaiovg,  because  Ephesus  was  the  chief,  or  the  first,  Asiatic 
city  which  received  it  (Ephes.  5:  19.  2  Tim.  4:  12).  After  a  time, 
moreover,  the  words  «V  'Eqtaw  came  to  be  inserted  in  the  text  itself, 
and,  on  the  authority  of  the  inscription,  were  admitted  into  many  M«a 

§  122. 

The  contents  are  as  follows:  Paul  at  the  commencement  extols  the 
value  and  advantages  of  Christianity,  the  dignity  of  its  founder,  and 
the  benefits  which  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  directed  had  received 
from  it  ( — 3:).  He  then  refers  to  himself  as  the  minister  of  this  uni- 
versal blessing,  mentions  his  bonds,  which  he  endured  particularly  for 
the  Gentiles,  and  exhorts  them  to  become  more  and  more  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ( — 4:).  After  these 
preparatory  remarks,  he  enjoins  upon  them  union  in  doctrine  ind  ex- 
ternal worship,  and  tells  them  that,  however  different  may  be  the  sta- 
tion of  individual  members  in  the  church,  this  very  difference  is  intend- 
ed  only  to  promote  their  unity  as  a  body  ( — 4:  17).  He  now  passes  to 
their  deportment,  and  requires  that  it  be  worthy  of  their  high  calling; 
speaks  of  amendment,  of  meekness,  concord,  and  beneficence  (— 
He  then  enlarges  particularly  upon  fornication,  and  other  vices  of  tbe 
Gentiles. 

From  5:  21—6:  10  he  treats  of  the  duties  of  married  and  domestic 
life,  of  the  husband,  the  wife,  children,  and  servants.  In  conclusion, 
he  exhorts  them  again  to  constancy  under  a  state  of  things  peculiarly 
perilous  to  Christianity,  and  adds  a  salutation. 

$  123. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSS1AN3. 

Colosse  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Phrygia,  concerning  winch, 
however,  the  ancients  hare  given  us  but  little  information.  Not  long 
after  Paul  wrote  thither,  in  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign,  it  was  oter- 
whelmed  by  an  earthquake.1  In  some  Mss.  it  is  called  Colasse,  and 
this  reading  has  been  so  much  liked,  that  many  have  alway  cited  tb« 

»  Plin.  Mist  Nat.  L.  V.  c.  41.  CW  Hint.  L.  VIH.  c.>7Xo  nop  lion  (De  Ei- 
ped.  Cyri,  L.  I.  c.  2.  ».6)  speaks  of  Aakooode,  *6bv  oinovphnp,  m 
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Epistle  accordingly.  We,  however,  invariably  find  on  the  coins  of  this 
city  KOAOZZHiSOl,  and  AHMOZ  KOA02£lL\ilN. 

Paul  had  not  taught  here  himself;  they  were  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity probably  only  through  his  disciples,  and  wkh  Paul  himself  only 
from  oral  information.  One  of  their  principal  teachers  was  Epaphras, 
upon  whgm  certain  preachers  of  false  doctrines  were  desirous  of  casting 
•dium.  Paul  protected  bim,  however,  with  Ins  authority,  and  express- 
ed his  approval  of  him  and  his  doctrines  (Cd.  1:  7.  4:  12,  13). 

§  124. 

Paul  did  not  write  this  Epistle  until  after  that  to  the  Ephesians  ;  for 
Timothy  had  armed  at  Rome  (Col.  1:  I),  a  consolation  which  be  did 
not  enjoy  when  he  wrote  the  latter  Epistle,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the 
proper  place.  Tychicus  carried  both  of  these  Epistles  to  Asia,  but  at 
different  times ;  first,  as  I  imagine,  that  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  second 
to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  4:  12),  and  then  those  to  the  Colossians  and  Phile- 
mon. The  first  two  were  written  at  the  commencement  of  his  impris- 
onment ;  one  before  bis  trial,  and  the  other  shortly  after  it,  at  which  lat- 
ter period  his  prospects  were  sad  and  gloomy,  as  described  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy.  The  last  two  were  written  sometime  in  the  following 
year,  when  his  prospects  began  to  brighten ;  for,  fn  the  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon, which  was  despatched  with  that  to  the  Colossians,  the  apostle  an- 
ticipates his  speedy  liberation,  and  holds  out  to  his  friend  the  nope  that 
tie  will  soon  visit  him  (Philemon,  v.  22).  Such  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  arrived  in  regard  to  the  time  when  these  Epistles  were 
sent ,  and  I  shall  establish  them  more  fully  when  I  come  to  discuss  the 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

%  125. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  he  commends  their  faith  and  love, 
and  the  instructions  of  Epaphras,  and  assures  them  of  his  prayers  on 
their  behalf.  He  then  extols  the  benefits  bestowed  by  Jesus  Christ,  de- 
clares him  to  be  the  Creator,  Lord  of  the  spiritual  world  and  of  all 
existences,  and  the  enlightener  of  the  Gentiles  (—1:24).  He  then 
sneaks  of  himself  as  an  ambassador  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  bonds,  which 
he  bore  for  the  Gospel  and  its  followers,  even  for  those  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  and,  taking  occasion  from  his  own  sufferings,  exhorts  them 
to  adhere  with  unwavering  confidence  to  their  first  instruction,  and  to 
beware  of  heresies  (—2:  12).  He  represents  to  them  that,  having  been 
symbolically  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  having  become  dead  to  the 
follies  of  human  opinions,  they  should  now  labor  to  elevate  their  minds 
to  a  new  and  loftier  sphere,  should  aspire  after  a  celestial  mode  of  life, 
and  constantly  aim  to  exhibit  innocence,  uprightness,  forbearance  and 
meekness  (—3:  18). 

He  then  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  wife,  the  husband,  children  and 
servants,  and  exhorts  them  to  prayer.  He  closes  with  salutation?,  and 
an  injunction  to  communicate  this  Epistle  to  the  Laodicean  s,  and  to 
read  that  from  Laodicea  at  Colossc. 

70 
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§  126. 

OT  THE  EPISTLE  TQ  THE  LAOBICEANS. 

Wo  arc  in  possession  of  an  Epistle  directed*  to  the  Laodiceans,  and 
claiming  to  nave  been  written  by  Paul.1  No  great  philological  know- 
ledge or  acquaintance  with  higher  criticism  is  needed,  to  enable  one  to 
pass  sentence  against  this  miserable  composition.  We  cannot  discover r 
in  all  the  remains  which  we  have  of  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  ever  acquainted  with  any  more 
valuable  writing  under  this  name,  any  writing  worthy  of  regard  or  re- 
specting which  they  though!  it  worth  while  to  express  so  much  as  a  leni- 
ent doubt9 

It  has  even  been  denied  that  the  Epistfe  to  the  Laodiceans  ever  exist- 
ed ;  though t  it  would  seem,  in  contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Paul 
(Col.  4:  16).  He  says:  When  this  Epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause 
that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ye  like- 
wise read  the  one  from  Laodicea :  xat  xrp  ix  jiuodixiiue  i'*a  xat 
vft*7g  avctfvixtte. 

On  this  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  remark,  in  their  Commentaries, 
that  some  think  the  words  refer  to  an  Epistle  which  the  church  at  La- 
odicea had  written  to  the  apostle.  For  the  expression  is,  rtjv  ix  yia- 
udtxftaQ,  that  from  Laodicea,  not  ngog  rov;  staodtxtig,  that  to  the 
Laodiceansv    Many  others  have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  words  may,  however,  have  either  signification,  and  they  present  an 
equally  harsh  ellipsis  in  either  case;  whether  we  suppose  them  to  mean, 
Cause  the  Epistle  to  be  brought  from  Laodicea,  rc h ich  the  church  has 
received  from  me,  or,  Cause  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea  to  be  brought  to 
you,  which  the  church  wrote  to  svr- 

But,  if  there  was  not  an  equal  exchange  of  two  apostolic  Epistles, 
and  «i  ix  Aaodtxtimg  denotes  an  Epistle  which  the  Laodiceans  had 
sent  to  the  apostle,  why  does  Paul  enjoin  that  this  letter  to  him  should 
also  be  communicated  to  the  Colossians  1  Did  he  wish  to  make  the 
Laodiceans  teachers  of  the  Colossians,  and  to  present  their  sentiments  as 
a>n  example  and  standard  for  the  latter  X  As  we  cannot  believe  that  this 
was  the  case,  the  injunction  can  have  been  given  only  because  one  Epis- 
tle had  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  ether,  and  was  requisite  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  it. 

The  contents  of  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  then,  must  hare 
been  of  such  a  nature,  that  i*  could  not  be  understood  without  that 
which  the  Laodiceans  had  previously  sent  to  the  apostle,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  read  with  it.  But  then  it 
is  strange  that  Paul  should  write  to  the  Colossians  what  particularly 
concerned  the  Laodiceans;  that  he  made  no  reply  to  the  Laodiceans, 

»  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  P.  Ii7p78T>3.  P.  Il[7^7IO."~ 

3  Anonvm.  apud  Murator.  Antin/].  luJ.  Med.  Aevi,  T*  III.  p.  603.  riicronyio. 
Script.  Kccles.  «.  Paul  us. 
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who,  however,  would  not  have  written  to  him  without  cause  ;  that  he 
wrote  to  the  former  what  they  could  not  understand,  and  did  not  write 
at  all  to  the  latter,  who  might  have  understood  him. 

Besides,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  has  no  apparent  reference  to  a 
prior  Epistle  from  any  quarter ;  it  refers  only  to  oral  accounts.  It  re- 
fers to  what  the  apostle  had  heard  respecting  the  condition  and  affairs 
of  the  Colossian  church  (Col.  1:  3),  uxovnuvitg,  and  expressly  men- 
tions Epaphras,  duXataug  x.  r.  I.  (Col.  I:  8,  9),  as  having  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  information. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  in  every  point  of  view,  to  suppose  that  the 
apostle  had  an  Epistle  from  the  Laodiceans  before  him  when  he  wrote 
his  EpistJe  to  the  Colossians,  and  composed  the  latter  with  special  ref- 
erence to  it ;  and  we  must  explaiu  it}*  tx  siaodixtiue,  as  denoting  an 
Epistle  of  Paul  which  he  had  written  to  that  city,  and  which  was  to 
be  communicated  by  the  Laodiceans  to  the  Colossians,  as  the  latter 
were  required  to  do  the  like  in  return. 

But  where  then  is  this  EpistJe  ?  What  became  of  it  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod that  nothing  was  known  of  it  by  any  of  the  ancient  writers?  How 
could  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  perish,  while  that  to  the  Colossians 
is  preserved?  If  the  Laodiceans  did  resign  it  to  oblivion,  we  see 
that  the  Colossians  have  handed  theirs  down  to  posterity,  and  when  that 
to  the  Laodiceans  came  into  such  careful  hauds,  how  happened  it  that 
it  was  not  preserved  with  the  other  T 

Of  these  difficulties,  which  arc  as  urgent  as  they  are  well-founded, 
there  is  no  better  solution  than  the  ingenious  hypothesis  which  was  first 
propounded,  I  believe,  by  Hugo  Grotius.  He  considers  the  EpistJe  to  the 
Laodiceans  to  have  been  the  same  ns  that  which  is  now  termed  the  Epis- 
Ue  to  the  Ephesians.  This  was  directed  to  several  churches  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  particularly  to  such  as  had  not  seen  the  apostle,  among  which 
he  himself  reckons  the  Laodiceans  (Col.  2:  I).  Marcion  gave  it  the 
title,  IJyog  xovg  Auodixng,  whence  it  appears  that  it  was  supposed  by 
some  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  specially  intended  for  the  Laodiceans  , 
for  we  shall  readily  be  convinced  that  Marcion  intended  a  correction  rath- 
er than  a  falsification,  if  we  only  reflect  that  he  could  have  had  no  motive 
for  the  latter  in  this  case.  The  relative  situation  of  the  places,  too,  was 
such  as  to  make  it  most  natural  that  the  Colossians  should  be  directed 
to  Laodicea  to  procure  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The 
hypothesis,  therefore,  not  only  has  the  recommendation  of  solving  the 
above  difficulties,  but  has,  likewise,  peculiar  internal  probability. 

$  127. 

THE   EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 


The  apostle  was  visited  at  Rome  by  Oncsimus,  a  fugitive  slave  of 
Philemon  ;  he  cfTected  his  conversion,  and  sent  him  back,  with  a  re- 
commendation, to  his  master.  Although  Paul  was  restoring  property 
which  was  then  of  considerable  value,  and  was,  moreover,  returning  it 
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to  its  owner  in  an  improved  condition,  and  although  the  services  of  such 
a  man  roust  then  have  been  extremely  acceptable,  and  the  friendly  re- 
lation between  him  and  the  master  of  the  slave  would  seem  to  have  jus- 
tified his  retention,  he  sent  him  back  with  all  the  delicacy  of  refined 
society,  and  gave  him  a  recommendation  to  his  master. 

Thy  faith  and  love,  Philemon,  he  writes,  are  a  very  great  consolation 
to  me.  I  send  thee  thy  fugitive  slave,  whom  I  converted  in  prisorw 
Gladly  as  I  should  have  retained  him  to  minister  unto  me,  I  would  not 
do  so  without  leave  from  thee.  Receive  him,  forgive  him,  treat  him 
as  a  brother ;  for  such  he  has  become  by  becoming  a  Christian.  1  hope 
soon  to  sec  thee.  I  salute  thee,  as  do  all  who  are  with  me. 

This  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians  were  sent  at  the  same  time,  viz. 
when  Ones  im  us  returned  to  his  master  (Philero.  I(h  II,  12.  Coloss.  4: 
7,  8,  9).  In  both  Epistles  we  find  the  same  persons  with  Paul,  viz. 
Timothy,  Aristarchus,  who  was  Paul's  fellow-prisoner,  Marcos,  Lucasr, 
Deroae,  and  Epaphras  (Philem.  23.  Coloss.  4:  10t  12, 14). 


$  12& 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  was  written  during  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  after  that  to  the  Ephesians,  and  between  those  to  the  Colossi ans 
and  Philemon.  Learned  men,  however,  have  referred  its  composition) 
to  his  second  Roman  imprisonment,  the  circumstances  of  which  are 
wholly  unknown  to  us.  As  might  be  expected  from  their  knowledge 
and  erudition,  they  do  not  want  arguments  in  support  of  their  position. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians  and  Phile- 
mon  were  composed  during  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and, 
moreover,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named  them.  Now  there  are 
some  circumstances  brought  to  view  in  these  Epistles,  which  individual- 
ize the  first  imprisonment,  and  which  we  must  notice,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  them  with  those  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  imprisonment,  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians was  written,  Timothy,  who  was  not  one  of  Paul's  companions  on 
the  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts  27:  2),  was  not  with  him  at  Rome  ;  for  Paul 
does  not  add  his  name  in  the  address  with  which  the  Epistle  commences, 
as  he  always  did  when  Timothy  was  at  his  side.  Timothy  afterwards 
arrived ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  outset  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Philemon,  his  name  appears  with  the  apostle's  (Col.  1:1.  Philem. 
I).  2dly.  Luke  was  in  Paul's  company  (Col.  4:  14.  Philem.  24).  3dly. 
Mark  was  likewise  with  him  (Col.  4:  10.  Philem.  24).  4lhly.  Tych- 
icus  was  then  Paul's  dtaxovog  and  letter-bearer,  and,  in  particular,  was 
sent  to  Asia  (Epu.  4:  21.  Col.  4:  7,  8). 

All  these  circumstances  are  presented  to  view  in  the  2d  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  Timothy  was  not  with  Paul  at  first ;  but  was  summoned  to 
his  side  (2  Tim.  4: 9,  21).  2dly,  Luke  was  with  him  (2  Tim.  4:  11). 
3dly,  He  wishes  Mark  to  come  with  Timothy ;  so  that  he  must  have 
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been  with  htm  in  the  course  of  his  imprisonment  (2  Tim.  4r  11).  4thly, 
Tychicus  was  with  him,  in  the  capacity  ofletter-bearer,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, was  sent  to  Asia  (2  Tim.  4:  12). 

Now,  in  order  to  suppose  that  Paul  wrote  thra  Epistle  to  Timothy  dur- 
ing a  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  we  must  assume  that  the  circum- 
stances of  both  were  precisely  the  same;  we  must  suppose  that  at  each- 
time  Timothy  was  not  at  first  with  the  apostle,  but  joined  him  after- 
wards; that  Mark  was  with  him  each  time,  and  likewise  Luke;  and 
that  each  time  Tychicus  was  Paul's  dtuxovos  and  letter-bearer,  and  was 
sent  to  Asia. 

We  must,  moreover,  assume  that  Paul,  at  both  times,  even  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Nero's  reign,  was  permitted  to  receive  friends  during  his 
confinement,  to  write  letters,  despatch  messengers,  and,  in  general,  to 
have  free  intercourse  with  every  body.  And  yet,  even  in  his  first  im- 
prisonment, this  permission  was  only  a  happy  accident,  and  would  never 
have  been  granted,  had  it  not  been  for  the  specially  courteous  and 
friendly  disposition  of  the  centurion,  Julius  (Acts  88:  16.  Comp.  27:  3). 
The  custodia  libera,  or  udtoftos,  in  the  houses  of  magistrates,  was 
allowed  ouly  to  Romans  of  distinguished  rank.  The  custodia  a  pud 
vades  could  be  permitted  only  for  special  reasons,  respecting  which  the 
magistrate  was  to  judge.  In  the  custodia  militaris,  the  prisoner  was 
given  in  charge  to  a  centurion,  and  chained  to  a  soldier.  We  may 
readily  conceive  how  much  one  could  write  in  such  a  situation,  how 
easily  he  could  receive  and  send  away  letters  and  messengers,  if  the 
centurion  did  not  treat  him  with  special  favor.  And  yet  in  the  milder 
days  of  Nero's  reign  this  was  the  confinement  which  fell  to  the  apos- 
tle's lot  If  a  worse  fate,  the  Career ,  was  allotted  him  in  his  second  im- 
prisonment, as  it  is  to  be  feared  it  was,  at  a  lime  when  no  ill-treatment 
was  sufficiently  severe  for  the  Christians,  he  must  have  been  fortunate 
if  he  was  not  compelled  to  surrender  the  light  of  day.1 

As  we  have  said,  the  custodia  militaris  was  the  apostle's  let.  On  ar- 
riving at  Rome,  Julius  delivered  up  his  prisoners  to  the  Prasfectus  pr<r- 
torio%  £iQaion*d(xQxn$-  At  the  beginning  of  the  8th  year  of  Nero, 
Burrhus  held  this  office ;  at  his  death  two  persons  were  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  Fenius  Rufus  and  Sofonius  Tigellinus.  Tacitus  relates 
that  the  death  of  Burrhus  occurred  in  the  8th  year  of  Nero.  The  de- 
cease of  this  confessedly  upright  man  created  the  more  consternation, 
as  little  good  could  be  anticipated  from  the  listless  harmlessness  of  one 
of  his  successors,  or  the  insatiable  depravity  of  the  other,  the  latter  of 
whom  in  the  sequel  gained  Nero's  entire  confidence  and  an  exorbitant 
degree  of  power.  Seneca  soon  felt  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  court,  and  retired  from  it,  in  the  same  year  that  his  friend  died, 
which  he  calls,  in  his  address  to  the  Emperor,  the  8th  of  his  reign.* 

The  apostle  was  permitted  to  dwell  by  himself,  with  a  soldier  who 
guarded  him  (Acts  28:  16).  This  distinction  was  an  extraordinary  fa- 
vor. Much,  however,  depended  still  on  the  good-humor  of  the  centu- 
rion who  had  charge  of  him,  and  of  the  guard  to  whom,  for  the  time  be- 

l  Lipsiuf,  in  not.  id  Tacit.  Aon.  L.  V.  u.  3.  and  in  excurBU  B.  ad  Tacit.  Anu. 
L  III. 

a  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  XIV.  c.  58. 
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ing,  be  was  chained.  Lastly,  the  free  communication  with  others,  which 
Paul  enjoyed,  was  a  privilege  possessed  by  few  prisoners. 

How  difficult  it  was  to  obtain  such  privileges  in  altered  circumstances, 
we  see  from  the  case  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who  owed  it  to  interference 
from  the  highest  quarter,  that  the  Pratf.  pratorio  assigned  the  charge 
of  him  to  a  more  courteous  centurion,  chained  him  to  less  brutal  guards, 
and  connived  at  the  visit  of  a  few  friends,  and  the  procuring  of  a  few 
conveniences  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night.1 

§  129. 

Though  the  identity  of  the  situation  and  chain  of  circumstances 
points  so  clearly  to  one  and  the  same  imprisonment,  it  is  still  said  by 
those  who  transfer  the  composition  of  this  Epistle  to  the  second  impris- 
onment, that  there  are  some  indications  in  it  which  do  not  at  all  accord 
with  the  first. 

Paul  says :  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth ;  but  Trophimus  have  I  left  at 
Miletus  sick  (2  Tim.  4: 20).  Now  this  is  a  wholly  different  route  from 
the  one  which  Luke  states  to  have  been  taken  on  the  first  voyage  to  Ita- 
ly. On  that  occasion  Paul  sailed  to  Sidon,  thence  to  Cyprus,  then 
along  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia,  was  driven  to  Crete, 
and  did  not  come  within  ten  German  miles  of  Miletus  ;  and,  so  far  from 
going  to  Corinth,  was  driven  by  the  storm  towards  Africa,  and  carried 
to  Malta  (Acts  27:  3—44). 

But  Paul  does  not  here  say  that  he  went  to  Corinth,  but  only  Jlhat 
Erastus  remained  there,  where  he  was  an  officer  of  the  church  :  tpit- 
vt  l»  KogivQia.  This  he  might  say,  if  Erastus  was  expected  at  Rome, 
on  account  of  a  promise  or  out  of  friendship,  and  had  not  come  accord- 
ing to  anticipation. 

As  to  Trophimus,  the  passage  would  be  of  more  weight  if  it  necessa- 
rily meant :  I  Uft  him  sick  at  Miletus.    It  runs,  thus  :  T\)6qtpov  M 
dnt\tno»  h  Mthjita  aaOtwovvia.    These  words  may  mean  :  they  Uft 
Trophimus  at  Miletus  sick. 

Many  churches  had  sent  delegates  to  the  apostle  with  supplies,  and 
likewise  as  amici  and  deprecatorest  who,  according  to  Greek  and  Ro- 
man usage,  were  to  accompany  the  accused  in  causa  c  a  pi  tali  to  his 
trial  (2  Tim.  4:  16).  The  duty  of  affection  to  support  a  friend  at  a 
trial  was  sacred  among  the  Romans,  and  still  more  so  among  Christians. 
Obserre  how  Lucian  ridicules  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  when  one  of 
their  teachers  was  in  prison;  describing  them  as  sending  deputies  to 
him  from  the  cities  of  Asia  at  the  common  cost,  to  console  and  assist 
him  on  his  trial.9  In  this  way  came  Epaphroditus  (Philipp.  4:  18), 
Epaphras  (Col.  4:  12,  13),  and  Onesiphorus  (2  Tim.  1:  16,  17).  Many 
came  from  Asia,  who,  notwithstanding,  pusillanimous! y  left  the  apostle 
to  his  fate  (2  Tim.  1:  15).  Thus,  too,  Erastus  ought  to  have  come  from 
Corinth,  either  as  a  friend,  on  his  own  account,  or  commissioned  by  the 
church,  in  behalf  of  which  Paul  had  done  so  much. 

1  Joseph.  Antiqq.  L.  XVIII.  c.  6.  ^  7. 

2  Kal  pip  *o2  rJr  *V  *Aouf.  nvltu*  toxiv,  tar  7(xuv  rives  rwv  XqieruttvLv  ord- 
Xovtujv  and  rov  ttotvov,  fior^rjaovr§f,  nal  twayoatvoovris,  tad  nafapvxhjoofitrot. 
top  arS?a  (De  morte  peregrin.  §  13.  T.  VIII.  p.  5480.  fiipont.). 
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i  There  was  special  reason,  however,  for  ihe  appearance  of  Trophi- 

mus.    On  occasion  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment,  his  presence  was  in- 
i  dispensable,  as  he  had  been  the  cause  of  Paul's  apprehension  (Acts 

i  21:  29V    According  to  the  Roman  laws,  witnessed  on  both  sides  were 

I  examined  personally  to  decide  the  cause,  and  in  this  case  the  main  ac- 

cusation depended  on  the  question,  whether  Trophimus  was  a  heathen, 
I  so  that  Paul  was  chargeable  with  having  introduced  heathen  into  the  tem- 

ple ?  Now,  if  he  travelled  in  company  with  his  countrymen,  the  dele- 
gates from  Asia  to  the  apostle,  and  fell  sick  on  his  journey,  the  passage 
signifies,  very  naturally  :  Trophimus  they  left  sick  at  Miletus.  Such 


an  accident  must  have  occasioned  no  little  hindrance  to  Paul's  trial  and 
i  the  decision  of  his  cause. 

We  do  not  know  that  Trophimus  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 

second  imprisonment ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  bound  to  appear  at 

the  first  trial.    The  supposed  objection,  therefore,  in  regard  to  him, 

in  fact  confirms  what  it  was  intended  to  disprove, 
i  We  are  directed  to  the  first  imprisonment,  likewise,  by  the  agency 

I  in  Paul's  fortunes  which  is  attributed  to  Alexander,  who  in  the  uproar 

i  at  Ephesus  was  put  forward  by  the  Jews  as  speaker  (Acts  19:  33), 

and  who  now  persecuted  the  apostle  with  animosity  before  the  Roman 


tribunal  (2  Tim.  4:  14,  15).  Those  who  were  desirous  of  bringing 
Paul  to  trial  would  not  base  an  accusation  on  any  old,  half- forgotten 
story  ;  they  must  have  made  use  of  the  first  occurrence  which  could 
serve  their  purpose,  and  have  appeared  when  process  was  commen- 
ced against  him.  Besides,  it  was  uncertain  whether  a  second  oppro- 
tunity  would  ever  occur.  In  the  tumultuous  times  in  which  Paul's 
second  imprisonment  look  place,  witnesses  and  accusers  would  hardly 
have  been  summoned  from  remote  provinces,  or  the  trial  prolonged  for 
one  or  two  years,  so  that  all  who  wished  to  bring  accusations  could 
have  had  time  to  appear  in  Rome. 

The  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  therefore,  was  composed  during  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  It  was  written  after  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  before  that  to  the  Colossians.  The  apostle  in  this 
Epistle  earnestly  summons  Timothy  to  his  side.  Now,  when  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians  was  sent,  Timothy  was  not  with  him ;  when  those 
to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon  were  sent,  he  was.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  and  the  one  to  Timothy  both  went  to  Asia,  and  therefore 
may  both  have  been  sent  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  his  situation  is  still  gloomy  and  doubt- 
ful ;  he  has  still  the  prospect  of  a  tragical  fate  before  him,  and  sees  lit- 
tle probability  of  deliverance.  In  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  however, 
which  was  sent  at  the  same  lime  with  that  to  the  Colossians,  he  express- 
es hopes  of  his  liberation,  and  promises  Philemon  a  visit. 

§  130. 

The  contents  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  are  as  follows  :  I  often  think 
of  thee,  and  desire  ardently  to  see  thee;  bo  not  ashamed  of  me,  or  of 
the  Gospel,  for  which  I  am  in  bonds.  Many  have  fallen  away  from  me ; 
thou  wilt  not  do  so.  Take  courage ,  teach  with  perseverance,  as  I  have 
done  ;  I  live  and  die  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  that  I  may  reign  with  him 
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( — 2:  14).  Meddle  not  with  disputes,  or  over-learned  topics  ;  be  every 
where  a  worthy,  meek,  and  patient  teacher  (—3:  1).  But  be  on  your 
guard ;  know  that  a  pernicious  class  of  false  teachers  will  arise ;  do 
thou,  on  this  account,  only  cleave  the  closer  to  pure  doctrine ;  continue 
faithful  to  your  early  instruction  ;  watch,  be  careful,  be  unremittingly  at- 
tentive, for  Jesus'  sake  ( — 4: 6.)  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered  ;  hasten 
to  me.  All  have  left  me,  and  cruel  accusers  have  risen  up  against  me ; 
but  the  Lord  knows  how  to  work  out  deliverance  still. 


§  131. 

OF  THE  HERETICS  AGAINST  WHOM  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE 
EPHESIANS,  COLOSSIANS  AND  TIMOTHY  ARE  AIMED. 

Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of  those  teachers  who 
caused  the  apostle  so  much  apprehension  and  sorrow,  many  parts  of 
these  writings  must  necessarily  be  obscure  and  unintelligible.  An  in- 
vestigation of  them  is  necessarily  comprehended  in  an  Introduction,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  furnish  such  historical  and  critical  knowledge  as 
is  prerequisite  to  the  business  of  interpretation. 

From  the  traits  by  which  the  apostle  characterizes  them,  some  have 
thought  that  they  were  Gnostics,  others  that  they  were  Essenes ;  and 
each  party  derives  arguments  in  behalf  of  its  position,  from  accordance 
in  tenets,  opinions,  and  customs.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  as  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  Gnostic  system  was  completely  developed  at  so  early  a 
period,  as  it  is  unjust  to  impute  to  the  Essenes  that  extreme  immorality, 
with  which  Paul  charges  these  deceivers,  inasmuch  as  the  contempora- 
ries of  this  Jewish  sect,  and  all  those  acquainted  with  it,  speak  of  it  with 
respect,  and  extol  its  adherents  as  the  most  virtuous  men  of  their  time. 

The  resemblance  which  has  been  perceived  in  the  tenets  and  senti- 
ments of  the  two  sects,  compared  with  Paul's  expressions,  arises  from  a 
common  source,  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  of  which  both  partook.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  more  accurate  to  go  back  one  step,  and  consider  the  phi- 
losophy itself,  as  the  common  original  of  these  systems.  It  found  adhe- 
rents among  the  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.  Both  retained  their  pre- 
vious speculative  opinions  when  they  adopted  Christianity,  and  endeav- 
ored to  combine  or  reconcile  them  with  it,  as  well  as  they  were  able. 
By  this  means  Christianity  became  disfigured,  and  unlike  itself,  and 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  an  ocean  of  philosophical  vagaries,  if 
the  apostles  had  not  also  protected  against  human  folly  that  which  they 
defended  with  their  blood  aud  their  lives  against  violence. 

The  Greeks  were  very  early  acquainted  with  the  oriental,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  Babylonish  or  Chaldee  philosophy,  as  were  the  Romans, 
long  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  still  more  familiarly  during  his 
reign  ;  and  the  system  bid  fair  to  spread  over  all  Asia  and  Europe.  It 
employed  various  divinities  and  subordinate  spirits  for  the  explanation 
of  certain  natural  occurrences  and  for  the  regulation  of  earthly  affairs 
in  general,  as  well  as  for  the  solution  of  certain  metaphysical  questions, 
which  have  always  been  classed  among  the  difficult  problems  of  philos- 
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ophy.  The  practical  part  of  this  system  consisted  of  precepts  by  the 
observance  of  which  men  might  procure  intercourse  with  these  spirits  or 
demons.  The  advantage  promised  from  this  intercourse  with  spiritual 
beings  was,  that  by  their  aid  superhuman  knowledge  could  be  acquired, 
future  events  foretold,  and  supernatural  deeds  performed.1  These  phi- 
losophers were  well  known  under  the  name  of  Magi  and  Chaldeans, 
who,  in  order  to  adapt  their  system  more  perfectly  to  the  western  na- 
tions, altered  it  according  to  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded, it  seems,  in  combining  it  with  that  of  Plato.  Hence  arose  in 
later  times  the  sect  of  the  New  Platonists,  and  the  Gnostic  sect  among 
the  Christians. 

These  men  even  made  their  way  to  the  throne.  Tiberius  received 
instruction  in  their  philosophy,  and  was  fully  convinced,  that  by  com- 
munication with  demons  extraordinary  things  might  be  learned  and 
effected.8  Nero  caused  a  great  many  of  them  to  be  brought  from  Asia, 
not  unfrequently  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces.  The  supernatural 
spirits  would  never  appear,  but  stilt  he  did  not  abandon  his  belief  in 
them.3 

The  Magi  and  Chaldeans  were  consulted  on  occasion  of  great  under- 
takings,4 foretold  the  result  of  conspiracies,  called  up  spirits,  prepared 
sacrifices,  and  afforded  the  aid  of  their  arts  in  love-affairs.5  Even  the 
severity  of  the  laws,  which  were  often  directed  against  them  in  Rome, 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  their  reputation.6 

As  they  found  access  and  favor  with  all  classes  in  the  capital,  so  did 
they  likewise  in  the  provinces.  Paul  found  a  Magian  in  the  court  of 
the  Pro-consul  at  Paphos  (Acts  13: 6).  There  was  one  at  Samaria,  nam- 
ed Simon,  who  was  tliere  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  higher  and  spiritual 
order  (Acts  8:  9).  The  expression  employed  is  remarkable,  as  being  a 
scrap  of  the  technical  language  of  the  Theurgists:  the  people  called  him  a 
ATNsJMJ£  iov  Qtou  ptyalij.  Pliny  gives  the  same  denomination 
to  some  of  the  demons  and  subordinate  spirits  by  whoso  co-operation 
extraordinary  results  were  effected.    He  calls  them  POTESTATES.7 

Justin  Martyr,  the  countryman  of  Simon,  has  preserved  to  us  some 
of  the  technical  expressions  of  his  adherents.  He  says  they  gave  him 
the  exalted  title :  un(gavo)  ndarjg  apW*  nal  i£ouoiag,  xat  dvvap- 

Of  these  classesof  spirits,  which  appear  under  such  different  names, 
there  were  the  superior/ whioh  ruled  the  others,  and  the  inferior,  which 


l  Diod.  Sic.  L.  II.  c.  29, 30,  31.  p.  142-144.  Weasel. 

3  DioCass.  L  LVU.  p.  419.  Rob.  Staph.  Respecting  his  teacher  Tlirasyllus, 
see  Juven.  Sat.  VI.  575.  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  VI.  c.  20,  21.  Gronov.  Juv.  Sat.  X. 
93.    "  Principis  augusla  Caprenrum  in  rape  sedentis  cum  grcge  ChaldaBO." 

3  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  L.  XXX.  c.  5. 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  II.  c.  27  seq. 

5  Philo,  De  legg.  special,  p.  542.  Ed.Turneb. 

6  Tacit.  Ann.  L.  II.  c.  32.  Sueton.  in  Vitell.  14.  Juvennl,  Sat.  VI.  556-660. 

7  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L.  XXIX.  c.  19.  "  Sanguinetn  (basilisci)  Magi  miris  (audi- 
bus  celebrant  ....  Tribuunt  ei  succossus  petitionum  a  potestatibus  eta  diia." 

s  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  Ed.  Rob.  Stepb.  p.  115. 
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were  of  a  more  material  substance,  and  might  therefore  come  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  matter,  and  which  executed  the  commands  of 
their  superiors.1 

By  communication  with  the  superior  spirits,  a  person  might  command 
the  service  and  aid  of  the  inferior ;  for  the  more  powerful  demons  then 
ordered  the  lesser  ones  (**  rw  apgovr*  rwr  ddipof/W,  Matth.  12:  24) 
to  perform  particular  commissions  in  the  material  world.9 

A  complete  exhibition  of  this  system  and  its  various  forms  has  been 
furnished  us  by  the  Syrian  philosopher,  Jamblicus  of  ChaJcis,  in  bis 
work,  On  the  Mysteries  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  I  know,  in- 
deed, that  the  work  has  been  by  some  regarded  as  not  his;3  but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  production  of  any  New  Flatonist,  we  have  at  all 
events  this  advantage  from  it,  that  in  it  are  collected  together,  in  a 
comparatively  short  compass,  all  those  absurdities  which  we  should  oth- 
erwise be  compelled  to  glean  from  many  other  writings.  We  will, 
therefore,  deduce  from  it  and  present  here  a  short  sketch  of  this  re- 
markable system,  as  it  existed  aAer  it  became  current  among  the 
Greeks. 

The  following  are  its  principal  points.  The  nature  of  the  gods  is  a 
pure,  spiritual,  and  perfect  unity.  Considering  this  high  and  entire 
immateriality,  no  operation  upon  matter  on  their  part  is  conceivable ;  and 
hence  they  could  not  create  and  cannot  govern  the  world.4 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  suppose  certain  subordinate  deities,  who 
are  compound  in  their  nature  and  can  operate  on  gross  matter.  These 
are  the  creators  and  governors  of  the  world,  dtjfttovgyoi  and  uooftoxya- 

The  superior  deities  are,  notwithstanding,  the  real  cause  of  all  that 
exists,  and  everything  derives  its  being  from  their  fulness,  nkrjpoifta.* 

There  is  no  abrupt  descent  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  deities,  but  a 
continuous,  gradual  declination  from  the  supreme  pure  spirit  to  those 
gross  natures  which  are  nearly  allied  to  matter,  and  thus  are  qualified  to 
operate  upon  it.7  These  spirits  occupy  vnrious  places  of  abode  in  the 
gross  atmosphere  or  in  more  elevated  regions,  according  to  their  grosser 
or  purer  nature.8 

1  "  Neque  enun  ipsos  (deos)  a  curft  rerum  humanarum,  sed  a  conirectaUone 
sola  removi  ....  Costeruui  sunt  quedam  divine  medie  potostalea  (dwdfute) 
etc."  (Apul.  De  Gen.  Socrat.  p.  229,  Bipont.). 

S  "  Que  cuneta  celestium  voluntate  et  numine  et  auctoritate,  sed  d&monuin 
obsequio  et  ministerio  fieri  arbitrandum  est"  (Apul.  I.  c.  p.  230). 

3  Chr.  Meiners,  "  Judicium  de  libro,  qui  de  mystcriis  ....  Jainblicho  vindi- 
oari  sottft,"  in  Comment.  So«.  Rep.  Goetiing.  1781.  CI.  Philol.  p.  50.  The  pas- 
sage, Schol.  in  Pint,  in  Anecdot.  Grec.  Siebenkeee,  p.  21.  Norimb.  1798,  may  be 
regarded  ns  nn  additional  evidence  since  discovered  in  favor  of  Jatnblichas. 

*  Jamblicbi  Chalcidensis  ex  Ccelesyria  de  mrnteriis  liber.  Ed.  Thorn.  Gale 
Oxon.  e  theat.  Sbeld.  167d.  Sect.  I.  c.  7.  p.  9.  VIII.  c.  2.  15S. 

4  Sect.  II.  c.  3.  p.  41.    Oi  ftiv  $oxovotv  ovxot  tlvat  ot  xoquoxoefrovtfj  ol  vrf 
V7t6  otb'jvtjv  oxotxtia  Stotxovms  .... 

•  Sect.  I.  c.  8.  p.  15.  *Al£  ot  uiv xQtirtovte  tv  aory  ols  vito  pqdtyce  irtQtd%- 
ovreu,  xai  irepdrovot  irdVra  iv  avtoU.  TA  d'  txl  rye  iv  roii  jr^pw/iao*  ru*> 
fciisv  i'xwxa  to  ttvtu  x .  r.  I. 

7  Sect.  II.  c.  3.  p.  41.  Sect.  V.  c.  19.  p.  134—135. 

8  Diog.  Laert.  in  Proem,  p.  5.  Henr.  Steph.   'Joxu*  (XaXdm'ovs)  rt  xa2 
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The  highest  of  these  classes  of  spirits  are  called  dpgcu  or  apx*** 
a 7n a.1  Other  divine  natures,  #*/a*  ouaiat,  are  intermediate  beings, 
pt'ocu.*  Those  which  direct  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  called  apxov- 
rtg*  and  the  spirits  which  obey  their  orders  duirdftug  and  ayytlui.4 
The  uQXuyytlot  are  not  generally  recognized  in  this  system ;  the 
class  is  said  to  have  been  of  later  origin,  and  to  have  been  first  introduced 
into  the  spiritual  world  by  Porphyry.  If  we  add  further  the  t£ovalai  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Justin  speaks,  we  shall  have  enumerated  most 
of  the  technical  names  employed  in  this  demonology.* 

Now,  to  attain  a  union  with  the  superior  orders  of  spirits,  in  which 
alone  man's  perfect  felicity  consists,  it  is  first  necessary  that  one  should 
be  freed  from  servitude  to  the  body,  which  detains  the  soul  from  soar- 
ing upward  to  the  purely  spiritual.6 

Matrimony,  therefore,  and  every  indulgence  of  the  sexual  passion, 
must  be  renounced,  before  this  perfection  of  felicity  can  be  attained. 
Indeed,  the  magian  offerings  and  ceremonies  cannot,  without  great  inju- 
ry, even  be  imparted  to  those  who  have  not  emancipated  themselves  from 
cor[>oreal  lusts  and  attachments.' 

To  eat  meat,  or  to  eat  of  any  slain  animal  at  all,  nay,  even  to  touch 
it,  is  contamination.8 

Bodily  exercise  and  purifications,  although  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  not 
communicated  by  them,  do  yet  assist  it.9 

Notwithstanding  the  gods  listen  only  to  the  holy,  they  still  mislead 
men  to  the  commission  of  unholy  actions.10   This  is  probably  because 


Tixr/v,  xai  ir(,6(j(jr;otv  nai  avxd*e  faofo  tfuparftsofou  Uyovxa*.  'sfXXd  nai  ttSojlutv 
rr/SjQti  tJvcu  rbv  dioa  nett  UTTopjotar  i/tto  dva&vfudotwe  eurxqtvou/vuty  xate  oytot 
rxuv  dgvSeonojv  (Apul.  De  Gen.  Socrat.  p.  22!) — 232).  "  Caterum  sunt  queaam 
divine  media?  potentate*  inter  summon)  asthera  el  infimas  terras,  in  iato  intemiUB 
aeris  spatio,  per  quae  et  desideria  et  raerita  nostra  ad  deos  commeant  .  .  .  Habe- 
ant  igitor  Ihpc  dumionuai  corpora  modicum  levitatii,  ne  ad  inferna  pnecipiten- 
tur."  Although  Jamblichus  differs  from  the  opinion  of  those  who  assign  the 
abodes  of  the  various  orders  of  spirits  according  to  the  degree  of  their  material- 
ity :  Tip  node  xd  Staa>/oorxa  muff  tea  naxd  xd£tv,  olov  fotuv  fUv  node  xd  at&tyta, 
Satfwvojv  <$}  node  xd  o/pta,  \pv%u»>  Si  xtuv  node  xip  yrp>  aixiav  ihxu  (8ect.  I.  c.  8), 
he  still  mentions  oVrc  dtywt  nai  oimolpjv  dcUfxovte  (Sect.  VI.  c.  6). 

1  Jambl.  Sect.  I.  c.  7.  p.  11. 

9  Sect.  I.e.  6. 

9  Sect.  11.  e.  7.  p.  49. 

*  Sect.  V.  c.  21.  p.  136\ 

S  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  this  system  was  drawn  from  the  Egyptian  phi- 
losophy. Toxe  r«p  ohu  thjfuovQYtp  xip  Vvrip  wooerfye*  nainaQanataxi^ttai.  £al 
inxdendarje  vhje  avxip  noul  fwvy  r«j»  ch'dup  k&yy  owtvw^lvtjv.  Otov  o  iJyut  xjj 
avroyoyn*  nai  atTOXitt'/ry,  nai  xrj  avt%oiaj]  ndvta,  nai  xrj  vqiqo.  xai  xij  dutnoo- 
f**ptnf,  xwv  oUur  (scilicet  ovauf)  .  .  .  o'wdnxtt  .  .  .  Jtal  xovxo  x&oe  taxi  xije 
nao\  Alytmxiote  itoaxixjjs  draywyije  (Sect  X.  c.  6). 

•  Sect.  V.c.  18.  p.  133. 

7  Sect.  V.  c.  18.  p.  133. 

8  Jtoxi  xd  fit/  CcuoV  ".v/vrtf  woneox^  nathtotZ  xd  ounaodv  .  .  .  ftoAvo/tdv  xtpa 
brxi&rjoiv.    Sect.  VI.  c  2.  p.  145.  Comp.c  1.  p.  144. 

»  Sect.  III.  c  13.  and  c.  11. 
,  10  Sect.  IV.  c.  11.  p.  114.  c.  12.  p.  114, 115 
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they  have  totally  different  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  just  from  those  of 
mankind.1 

$  132. 

This  philosophy,  the  elements  of  which  had  long  existed  in  the  east, 
was  moulded,  in  its  progress  to  the  west,  into  a  system  which  met  there 
with  incomparably  more  approbation  and  celebrity  than  it  deserved 
To  come  nearer  to  the  purpose  of  our  investigation,  it  was  particularly 
well  received  in  those  countries  to  which  the  apostle's  letters  were  di- 
rected. Long  after  its  first  introduction,  when  Paul  had  converted  the 
Ephesians,  a  large  number  of  magian  and  tbeurgic  books  were 
brought  by  their  owners  and  burned  in  Paul's  sight  (Acts  19:  19).  At 
an  earlier  period^  too,  this  city  was  celebrated  in  this  respect ;  and  the 
'J.'tyiotu  aitiHfaypuxa  and  Eytota  yoapftuia  are  represented  by  an- 
cient writers  as  famous  means  of  procuring  power  over  demons.3 

There  exists  to  this  day  among  the  ruins  of  Miletus  a  public  docu- 
ment, viz.  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  testifies 
bow  firm  in  these  regions  was  the  belief  in  theurgical  notions.3  I  will 
venture  to  cite  a  portion  of  it  as  evidence  on  this  point : 

IHEOTSIA 

cm 

AEJIJ 
AT1E 
&TAASOA 
THN  UOA1N 
M/AHC/SIN 
KAITIAXTAC 
TOTCKATUi 
KOTSTAC 
APXA rVEASli  0  TAACCETAf 
IinO A IC  MIAHCISIN 
KA1  Tl  AS  TEC  Of  A  AT  

The  Synod  of  Laodicea  was  obliged,  so  late  as  the  4th  century t  to ii- 
sue  several  edicts  against  the  worship  of  angels,  against  magic  and  in- 
cantations. So  deeply  rooted  were  these  opinions,  that  several  centu- 
ries could  not  extirpate  the  remembrance  of  them. 


i  8ect.  IV.  e.  4.  p.  108. 

8  Menandri  et  Philetnonis  roliqoire.  Ed.  Grot.  etJ.  Clerici.  p.  140.  Erasm 
Adag.  Chil.  Cent.  8.  nam.  49.  Plutarch.  Sympos.  Quart.  L.  VII.  Quest.  5.  ft 
ftdyoi  rote  9cttftovi^Ofiivov9  tuhvovoi  rd  'EtfAjMy^d/iftaxa  ir^os  airovt  wxralij- 

3  Voyage  d'ltalie,  de  Dalmatic, de  Greco,  et  du  Lovante,  par  Spon.  Part  I-  p- 
423.  Amst.  1670. 
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Now  this  theory  is  strikingly  characterized  by  the  expressions  of  the 
apostle. 

He  calls  the  system  of  his  opponents  a  philosophy,  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  Christianity :  qtXoooyiu  ov  xuxu  Xgtotop  (Col.  2:  8), 
an  angel-worship,  {tgrjaxtiu  zdiv  ayyt'kwv  (Col.  2:  18),  a  demonology, 
did'aoxaXivi  datfiotxuv  (1  Tiro.  4:  I). 

Further,  he  terms  it  yotjxda  (2  Tim.  3:  13),  which  is  the  peculiar 
expression  used  by  the  ancients  to  designate  magical  arts  and  enchant- 
ments. r6^gt  according  to  Hesychius,  is  pa/os,  xoAa£,  nsgUgyog,  and 
yorjTfvtt  is  anuxa,  ftaytvft,  qaypaxtvti,  i£uidttt  x.  x.  A. 

Paul  compares  these  teachers  with  Jannes  aud  Jambres  (2  Tim.  3: 8). 
These,  as  we  have  before  seen,  were,  according  to  ancient  tradition, 
the  enchanters,  who  withstood  Moses  by  their  arts.1  Their  names  were 
so  celebrated  in  the  science  of  magic,  that  they  were  not  unknown  to 
the  New  Platonists  themselves. 

The  apostle,  in  exhorting  the  Ephesians  to  equip  themselves  with  the 
armour  of  faith,  and  to  fight  manfully,  tells  them  (6:  12  seq.)  that  this  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  their  warfare  is  not  against  human  power,  ov 
ngog  aTfta  xui  oaoxa,  but  against  spiritual  beings.  In  enumerating 
these,  he  names  in  order  the  magian  classes  of  spirits,  apxag,  itovoiag, 
and  particularly  the  xoapoxgaxogtg,  and  likewise  places  their  abode 
in  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  ttg  xov  ot'ga,  iv  to/?  inovgavlotg. 

Moreover,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
high  and  reverential  idea  of  Christianity,  and  to  magnify  the  glory  of 
Jesus,  he  says,  that  all  existences,  not  even  the  spiritual  world  excepted, 
were  created  by  him  and  are  subject  to  him.  He  then  selects  the  ma- 
gian appellations,  for  the  pur;x)se  of  showing  that  the  supposed  demon- 
ocracy  was  entirely  subject  to  his  authority,  whether  Ogovbt,  or  xvgtoxi}- 
r«£,  or  ag%at,  or  i^ovoiai  etc  (Col.  1: 16).  He  also  uses  a  term  pe- 
culiar to  the  theurgic  system,  viz.  Tikrjpwfta,  to  denote  the  original 
cause  of  all  material  and  spiritual  existence,  from  which,  as  the  highest 
conceivable  cause,  all  intermediate  causes  have  proceeded,  declaring  that 
the  origin  of  all  things  is  to  be  referred  to  Jesus,  and  that  the  nktjgMfta 
dwells  in  him  :  ott  iv  avxto  tv&oxqat  nav  xo  nA^pcu/ua  xuxotxrjoai 
(1:  19.  2:9.  Eph.  1:23). 

At  last,  in  order  completely  to  demolish  the  whole  system,  he  declares 
that  Christ,  by  the  work  of  redemption,  had  conquered  the  whole  spirit- 
ual world,  that  he  had  dragged  the  opjra?  and  i£ovaiag  in  triumph  as 
vanquished,  and  that  their  dominion  and  authority  were  at  an  end 
(Col.  2:  15). 

What  he  says,  too,  of  the  scared  conscience  of  the  false  teachers  to 



1  Targurn  Jonathan,  Exodus  1:  15.7:  11.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L.  XXX.  c.  2.  p.  48. 
Vol.  V.  Bipont.— Apul.  Orat.  do  Magia,  T.  I.  Bipont.  p.  94.  44  Ego  sum  ills  Mo. 
sea,  vel  Jannes,  etc."  It  may  hence  be  seen  that  the  emendation  in  the  lastedi. 
tion  of  PlinyJ:  "  A  Mose  etiamnum  ot  Jotape,"  is  not  correct.  Com  p.  Greg. 
Abulphar*gius,  Dynast.   I.  p.  26.  Pharaoh's  daughter  gave  Moses  Jjf 

to  be  instructed  by  them. 
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wliom  he  refers,  of  their  frauds,  their  avarice  etc,  is  certainly  more  ap- 
plicable to  those  men  who  taught  and  practised  magical  arts  than  any 
others.  No  class  of  men  in  all  antiquity  are  more  generally  charged 
with  such  characteristics  than  these  pretended  confidants  of  the  mystic 

powers. 

Paul's  strenuous  opposition  to  a  distinction  of  meats  and  to  absti- 
nence from  wedlock  evidently  had  reference  to  them,  and  his  censure 
of  bodily  exercises  arose  from  their  recommendation  of  them,  and  their 
requisition  of  baths,  lustrations,  continence,  and  long  preparation,  as 
the  sole  conditions  on  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  communication 
with  spirits. 

It  was  these,  then,  that  the  apostle  bad  in  his  mind  ;  who,  when  they 
adopted  Christianity,  formed  that  sect  of  the  professed  followers  of  Je- 
sus which  assumed  the  name  of  Gnostics,  and  which  history  accuses  of 
having  been,  under  all  the  various  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
system,  invariably  addicted  to  magic  arts.  Other  adherents  to  this  sys- 
tem, among  the  heathen,  formed  the  sect  of  the  New  Platonists,  to  the 
number  of  whom  belong  the  Syrian  philosophers,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Egyptian,  such  as  Plotinus  and  his  disciples. 

§  134. 

REMARKS  ON  RECENT  ATTACKS  UPON  THE  TWO  EPISTLES  TO 
TIMOTHY  AND  THE  EPISTLE  TO  TITUS. 

We  have  considered  above  (§  113)  certain  charges  brought  against 
the  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Soon  after  these  were  made,  there  appeared 
an  opponent,  not  only  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy,  but  also  of  the  2d, 
together  with  the  one  to  Titus,  i.  e.  of  all  the  three  pastoral  letters,  as 
he  calls  them.  He  brings  charges  against  them  before  the  tribunal  of 
criticism,  which  he  supports  partly  by  reasons  deduced  from  their  lan- 
guage and  peculiar  style,  aud  partly  by  historical  difficulties  in  relation 
to  them.1 

He  noticed  that  certain  expressions  occurred  only  in  these  Epistles, 
and  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  Paul's  writings.  As  to  the 
mere  otiu|  ktyofttva,  e.  g.  in  1  Tim.  1:  5,  ztlog  itjg  nagctyyeXiag,  and 
2:  10,  inayyiXkopivm  faootpttav  etc.,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I 
should  take  any  notice  of  these ;  for  there  is  not  one  Epistle  of  Paul 
which  has  not,  as  is  very  natural,  many  such.9  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  any  peculiar  phraseology  in  regard  to  the  falso  teachers  and 
their  tenets,  which  is  common  to  all  the  three  Epistles,  deserves  more 
attention.  Their  doctrines  are  called  pvOot  and  yoatudetg  fivitoi 
(1  Tim.  1:4.  4:  7.  2  Tim.  4:  4.  Tit.  1: 14);  to  which  let  us  add  the 


1  Eichhorn's  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  Hid  Bd.  1st  Halilo.  §  246  eeq. 

2  Henry  Planck,  in  his  44  Bemerkungen  Obor  den  ersten  Paulinischen  Brief 
an  den  Timotheus"  (p.  51,  52),  reckons  54  ana£  X*y6fuva  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  57  in  that  to  the  Galatians,  and  45  in  those  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colosnians  ;  in  the  1st  to  Timothy  he  reckons  81 ;  in  the  2d,  63;  in  that  to  Ti- 
tus, 44 
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still  stronger  denomination  ptpt'jlovg xtvoqatv/ug  (1  Tim.  C.  20.  2  Tim. 
2:  16).  On  the  other  hand,  correct  doctrine  is  dtdaaxulia  iytuhovoa 
(1  Tim.  1:  10.  2  Tim.  4:  3.  Tit.  1:  9.  2:  1),  koyos  vytt'jg  and  koyoi 
vyiabontg  (Tit  2:  8.  1  Tim.  6:  3.  2  Tim.  1:  13).  Religion  is  tuatptia 
(1  Tim.  6:  3.  2  Tim.  3:  5.  Tit.  1:  1  etc.).  In  twoof  these  Epistles yiv- 
tukoyiat  (Tit.  3.9),  and  ytvtukoyiui  antoa*t<n  {\  Tim.  1:4),  are 
censured. 

In  his  writings  generally,  Paul  has  not  spoken  expressly  of  the  false 
teachers;  but,  as  e.  g.  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians, 
he  merely  alludes  to  their  opinions,  and  casts  them  into  shade  by  the  side 
of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Whether  it  arose  from  the  forbear- 
ance, which  he  wished  should  be  exercised  towards  them  in  public 
(2  Tim.  2:  25  acq.),  or  from  his  reluctance  to  interrupt  the  solemn  tone 
of  these  Epistles  by  any  digressions,  or  from  both  these  feelings  togeth- 
er, certain  it  is,  that  only  in  the  Epistles  to  his  friends  and  assistants  in 
the  ministry,  particularly  in  those  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  4:  1—9.  6: 3—6. 
2  Tim.  2:  16—19,  23.  3:  1-10.  4:  3—5),  has  he  described  this  mis- 
chievous class  of  men.  Some  of  them  he  even  mentions  by  name  in 
these  Epistles ;  and  he  makes  evident  allusion  to  them  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  (1: 10—12.  14—16.  3:9—12).  Now,  in  doing  this,  he  has  made 
use  of  language  for  which  there  was  no  occasion  when  he  was  not 
speaking  of  these  things,  or  was  speaking  of  them  in  a  different  way, 
language  which,  employed  in  confidence,  treats  the  subject  in  its  real 
light:  puitaug,  yyutudug  ftvOovg,  fiffinkovg  xifoqwviug.  He  like- 
wise employs  very  appropriate  contrasts,  representing  the  condition  of 
those  led  astray  to  be  a  mental  malady,  voadiv  neyi  Cqit]ong  (1  Tim. 
6;  4),  comparing  the  false  doctrines  to  a  ydyygatva  (2  Tim.  2: 1 7),  and  na- 
turally terming  the  opposite,  healthful  doctrine,  healthful  instruction, 
Xoyog  vyttjg,  dtdaaxaha  vyiuivoioa. 

Among  these  mental  aberrations,  he  reckons  the  ytvtakoytug,  with 
which  in  one  instance  he  connects  the  epithet  untguvioug.  These  can- 
not be  properly  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  preserv- 
ing their  lineage.  They  were  rather  a  part  of  the  qUoouqiu  ov  xaia 
Xyiaiov  (Col.  2:  8),  the  frgqaxtia  nuc  uyyikuiv,  (Col.  2:  18),  didao- 
xakiui  datfioviow  (1  Tim.  4:  1)  ;  i.  e.  of  the  philosophical  system  of  tho 
time,  which  for  certain  purposes  inculcated  a  gradation  among  spirits 
and  their  derivation  from  each  other. 

In  this  philosophical  system,  the  whole  of  religious  worship,  including 
all  the  various  species  of  Oytjoxttu,  was  called  tuotpnu.1    On  this  ac- 


1  Jamblicb.  De  Myst-  Sect.  V.e.  21.  p.  136. — Ovxex  /woovs  %^rif  oiSi  ateZwe 
auvvmatruv  roue  {htoif  Hjv  tmfiaXXovottv  evadfieutr. — Sect.  V.  c.  Id.  p.  133.  *Ev  3i 
vol?  cikXott  rots  evoifletas  /tvoiote,  xtd  Hij  ev  to*  &vtiirohx$  fUoii  n  x.X.  1 1  is  to  be 
observed,  likewise,  that  in  the  religious  language  of  the  time  tvoiflrs  was  equiv- 
alent to  otp&furo*  (Acts  10:2.  7).  Hence  evaiptia  was  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
press the  secondary  idea  of  conversion  from  heathenism  to  Judaism,  and  to  de- 
note Jowish  piety.  Thus  it  occurs  in  Josephus  Antiq.  cap.  2.  n.  5.  xaqnbs  « J- 
o//foof  and  in  Ant.  L.  cit.  c  2.  n.  4,  roV  &iov  luoifletv  is  to  adopt  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  c.  4.  n.  1.  tj  7rooc  fooV  «tW/fr«a  is  the  adoption  of  Judaism.  To  re- 
commend this  was  not  the  apostle's  object ;  and  hence,  in  Episllefc  to  whole 
churches,  where  be  had  to  guard  against  misunderstanding  or  misinterpretation 
on  the  part  of  a  promiscuous  collection  of  persons,  he  had  reason  to  avoid  this 
expression. 
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count  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  under  discussion,  is  earnest  against  the  tuoiji- 
tta  of  these  men  (2  Tim.  3:  5.  1  Tiro.  6:  5.  2  Tiro.  3: 12, 13),  and  con- 
trasts with  their  opinions  the  exalted  doctrine  of  genuine  tixttptut 
(I  Tim.  3:  16,  and  6:  3),  retaining  the  word  but  correcting  and  refin- 
ing the  idea. 

Thus  we  need  no  longer  be  surprised  that  these  expressions  do  not 
likewise  occur  in  other  writings  of  the  apostle,  in  which  he  is  speaking 
of  totally  different  things,  or  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  same  errors  and 
errorists,  but  speaks  of  them  in  a  different  way.  It  is  only  in  the  Epis- 
tles to  his  friends,  and  particularly  in  those  to  Timothy,  that  he  has  en- 
tered into  a  minute  description  of  these  men  and  their  errors,  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  his  younger  assistants  to  caution  and  watchfulness. 

In  a  similar  way  we  may  explain  why  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  the 
apostle  calls  himself  xijpvl  xai  'dnootoXog,  and  dtdaaxaXog  /0r<w»  (I 
Tim.  2: 7. 2  Tim.  1:11).    On  the  subject  of  his  appointment  as  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  he  has  expressed  himself  fully  in  but  two  of  his  Epistles  to 
entire  churches,  viz.  those  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.    For,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  teacher  he  was  bound  to  observe  uniformity  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards all  believers,  and  not  to  exhibit  a  preference  for  either  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Christian  school ;  nor  was  he  to  concede  to  either  a 
prior  claim  to  his  services,  so  long  as  he  could  avoid  it.    In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  defends  the  cause  of  the  heathen  against 
Jewish  presumption  and  arrogance,  he  avows  himself  ( 1 J :  13)  in  part, 
iq<  baov  tifii  t/oi  tOviuv  anoaiokog,  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  without 
forsaking  the  Jews  or  at  all  resigning  his  interest  in  their  welfare  ;  and 
in  the  loth  chapter  he  gives  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  heathen  the 
aspect  of  a  fulfilment  of  ancient  promises,  and  justifies  them  further  by 
the  cooperation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  means  of  which  he  labored  success- 
fully to  subject  the  Gentiles  to  the  Messiah.    In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians, in  which  he  opposes  the  commixture  of  Judaism  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  he  maintains  his  apostolic  authority  against  such 
as  ranked  him,  in  respect  to  divine  illumination,  below  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  by  stating  the  fact  that  these  apostles  themselves  had  ac- 
knowledged his  high  vocation  and  authority  to  convert  the  heathen,  and 
had  accounted  him  their  equal  (2:  6 — 10).    He  permits  the  fact  to 
speak  for  itself,  without  drawing  any  inferences  from  it  in  favor  of  his 
office  as  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  because  the  subject  which  he  was 
treating  did  not  require  any  such  enlargement.    Thus  much  has  he 
said  to  entire  churches  on  the  subject  of  his  relation  to  the  heathen.  Tt 
is  plain  that,  in  these  cases,  he  speaks  not  hastily,  but  with  self- 
restraint  and  circumspection,  that  he  might  not  mortify  the  believers 
converted  from  Judaism,  by  declaring  the  Gentiles  to  have  been  the 
principal,  and  themselves  only  a  secondary  and  subordinate  object  of  his 
mission.    In  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  he  had  nothing  of  this  kind  to  ap- 
prehend, and  to  a  man  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  conceal  on  the 
subject  he  could  express  himself  definitely  and  without  circumlocution 
respecting  the  chief  purpose  of  his  ministry  and  direction  of  his  efforts  : 
/  am  an  ambassador  to  the  Gentiles,  their  apostle  and  teacher. 

Another  source  of  objection  is  the  asseveration  motos  6  loyoi.  Tiiis 
occurs  three  times  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  again  in  the  second, 
and  also  in  that  to  Titus  (1  Tim.  1:  15.  3:  I.  4:  9.  2  Tiro.  2:  1 1.  Tit.  3: 
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8),  but  is  not  found  in  any  other  Epistle  of  Paul.  Let  us  see  what  is 
the  case  in  hie  other  Epistles.  In  these,  instead  of  the  words  maxogo 
Ao/oc,  he  employs  as  asseverations  the  expression  motog  6  Oeog  (2 
Cor.  1:  18),  fiaytve  fiov  iaiiv  6  Vtog  (Rom.  1:  9.  Philipp.  1:8),  vpetg 
(tagiitftg  xui  o  0*6;  (I  Thess.  2:  10).  Also, akrj&tia*  k'yta,  iv  Ap*a- 
i(f '  ou  ififidoftat  (Rom.  9:  1,  which  is  repeated  in  1  Tim.  2:  7).  One 
still  more  solemn 

iM*  fvxtiv  (2  Cor.  1^23).  He  even  uses  one  in  thejorra  of  prayer, 
and  with  a  doxolo^y  :  6  Oeog  xui  iiaTtjy  rov  xvgiov  r)/ua>»>  '/tjoov  Xpto- 
tov  oidev,  o  cSv  t vXoyrjtog  tig  iovg  aiott  ug,6n  oil  xjifudopat  (2  Cor. 
11:31).  These  expressions  are  indeed  very  different  from  the  one 
first  mentioned ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  remark  here  also,  that  the  cases 
were  different  in  respect  to  the  different  Epistles.  We  know  that  these 
latter  asseverations  were  addressed  to  a  large  number  of  persons  of  dis- 
similar dispositions,  to  whole  churches  and  congregations,  in  writing  to 
whom  he  appeals  for  confirmation  to  God  and  Christ.  On  the  contrary, 
the  affirmations  in  the  other  cases  were  not  intended  to  be  awfully 
solemn  ;  they  were  addressed  only  to  friends,  and  their  whole  empha- 
sis is  comprised  in  the  words  ntntog  6  Xoyog,  which  were  sufficient  for 
friends  who  were  acquainted  with  the  apostle's  sentiments  and  the  im- 
port of  the  words. 

As  to  the  general  phraseology  of  these  Epistles,  their  distinguished 
opponent  himself  admits  that  "they  have  much  of  Paul's  manner  in  their 
language,"  and  shows  this  by  several  examples.  He  likewise  perceived 
the  resemblance  which  their  principles  and  reasonings  bear  to  those  of 
Paul.1 

But,  he  continues,  has  their  language  entirely  the  same  characteris- 
tics as  that  of  the  apostle's  Epistles  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine?  Has  it  not  more  ease  and  perspicuity  ?  etc.  A  very  singu- 
lar objection  !  Is  not  this  always  the  case  ?  Are  not  ease  and  perspi- 
cuity special  characteristics  of  letters  to  friends,  while  compositions  in- 
tended lor  a  larger  circle,  and  writings  on  matters  of  business,  in  re- 
gard to  the  impression  and  effect  of  which  we  arc  anxious  and  appre- 
hensive, bear  marks  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed f  It  is  an  unreasonable  course,  to  take  writings  of  the  latter 
description  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  Epistles  to  friends,  and 
because  these  do  not  agree  with  the  standard  in  all  respects,  to  reject 
them ;  as  though  the  priest's  mantle  and  his  private  dress  must  be  of  the 
same  fashion.  The  assertion  which  is  afterwards  made  by  the  oppo- 
nent of  these  three  Epistles,  that  the  other  writings  of  Paul  are  far  more 
unstudied  and  careless  than  these,  and  were,  apparently,  rather  hasty 
than  elaborate  compositions,  is,  when  stated  thus  generally,  absolutely 
false. 

The  question,  How  it  happened  that  Mansion  did  not  insert  these 
three  Epistles  in  his  unoarolixovt  was  probably  intended  as  an  argu- 
ment of  an  external  character.  If  we  consider  their  contents,  we  shall 
be  set  at  rest  on  this  point.  In  them,  and  in  them  alone,  we  find  un- 
sparing denunciation  of  the  heretical  systems  which  were  springing  up  in 
Asia  by  the  side  of  Christianity,  and  a  description  of  the  character  of 

1  EichUorn's  Einleit.  in  do«N.  T.  III.  Bd.  lit  HalAe.  §  247  seq.  p.  317, 19. 
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their  authors,  by  no  means  flattered  in  any  of  its  features.  Such  descrip- 
tions afforded  occasion  for  comparisons,  materials  for  parallels,  which  it 
was  most  agreeable  to  avoid.  On  this  account  it  did  uot  seem  advisa- 
ble to  Marcion  to  take  pains  himself  for  the  preservation  of  such  docu- 
ments, or  to  admit  their  authority  by  receiving  them  into  his  apostolical 
Codex. 


The  objections  of  this  learned  man  which  have  been  hitherto  enu- 
merated arc  general,  and  applicable  to  all  the  three  Epistles  alike. 
He  now  proceeds,  however,  to  present  historical  difficulties  which  re- 
spect each  of  them  separately,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  prove  it  to  he 
impossible  that  Paul  should  have  written  them.  As  1  have  assigned  to 
the  Epistle  to  Titus  the  first  place  in  the  .order  of  time,  I  will  give  it  the 
same  in  the  present  discussion. 

The  various  opinions  in  regard  to  the  voyage  of  the  apostle  to  Crete, 
which  occasioned  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  may  be  estimated  as  is  thought 
fit ;  I  am  responsible  only  for  my  own.  But  I  can  hardly  recognize 
them  under  the  distortion  which  they  have  undergone.1  I  am  in  per- 
plexity ;  I  believe  that  I  expressed  myself  with  perspicuity,  and  reluc- 
tantly repeat  what  I  have  already  said.  Paul  determined,  after  his  first 
European  journey,  to  visit  Palestine.  He  embarked  at  Corinth,  and  land- 
ed at  Ephesus  (18:  18, 19).  There  were  two  different  ways,  I  supposed, 
in  which  1ms  might  have  arrived  at  Crete  ;  either  from  having  embarked 
in  a  vessel  which,  for  reasons  connected  with  its  freight  or  other  business, 
touched  at  Crete  on  its  passage  to  Ephesus,  or  from  having  been  driv- 
en thitlicr  by  a  storm.  The  first  supposition  I  regarded  as  not  improb- 
able, inasmuch  as  A  polios,  who  sailed  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth  (Acts 
18:  24 — 19: 1),  likewise  touched  at  Crete,  and  was  commended  to  the 
good  offices  of  Titus  there  (Tit.  3:  13) ;  whence  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  uncommon  route  of  intercourse  between  Corinth  and  Ephesus. 
I  did  not,  however,  reject  the  other  possibility,  from  the  fact  that  Paul, 
ki  tho  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  refers  to  three  shipwrecks  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Acts,  and  which,  notwithstanding, 
demand  a  place  somewhere  in  the  course  of  events.  These  arc  the  two 
contingencies  which  I  presented  as  accounting  for  the  circuitous  pas- 
sage from  Corinth  to  Ephesus  by  way  of  Crete.  The  first  was  left 
unnoticed  ;  the  second  was  assailed.  Luke,  it  is  said,  does  not  appear 
to  have  known  any  thing  of  such  a  storm.  But  this  whole  portion  of  the 
history  is  passed  oyer  without  detail ;  it  is  merely  hinted  at :  t^ltt  */V 
rrjv  JZvpi'uv — xatttviyai  ()i  fig  "E{fiao».  What  was  the  reason  that 
Paul  embarked  for  Syria  and,  instead  of  going  thither,  landed  at  Ephe- 
sus ?  A  trifling  difference,  amounting  to  only  thirty  days'  journey  by 
land,9  and  ten,  at  least,  by  sea !  Let  an  explanation  be  given  how  it 
happened  that  the  apostle  got  so  far  out  of  his  way,  and  then  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  any  storm.  The  other  argu- 
ments by  which  I  supported  my  opinion  require  no  additional  remark. 

1  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  III.  Bd.  1st  H.  §  250.  p.  376. 

9  The  distance  stated  from  Ephesus  to  Antiocli,  tlie  capital  of  hither  Syria, 
\m  literally  authenticated.  Philnstorg.  H.  E.  L.  I.  c.  3.    Jucrv'jorfi  Si  xcd  rifi 
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The  objections  in  relation  to  Nicopolis  concern  others ;  I  hare  des- 
ignated my  Nicopolis,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  prore  that  my  opin- 
ion in  relation  to  it  is  not  perfectly  correct,  admittiog  my  general  position. 

§  136. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  We  have  before 
shown  the  relation  which  it  sustained  to  historical  events.  Had  the  re- 
cent opponent  of  this  Epistle  paid  suitable  attention  to  our  remarks,  he 
would  have  had  fewer  objections  to  make.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he 
has  occupied  himself  particularly  with  the  hypothesis  of  Mosheim,1 
which  presents  a  fine  opportunity  for  accumulating  objections  to  one  so 
disposed. 

Passing  over  the  historical  difficulties  which  the  learned  opponent  of 
the  Epistle  urges,  not  so  much  against  the  Epistle,  as  against  the  opin- 
ions of  Mosheim  and  Benson,  whose  merits  I  honour,  without,  however, 
coinciding  with  their  ideas  on  this  subject,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
reply  to  what  he  says  of  the  view  of  the  Ephesian  church  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  representation  which  it  gives  in  regard 
to  Timothy. 

Is  it  credible,  h  is  asked,  that  the  church  at  Ephesus  should  have 
continued  so  long  without  teachers,  and  have  been  so  completely  igno- 
rant respecting  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  as  the  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  ? 

The  apostle's  first  business  was  to  communicate  instruction ;  and 
until  this  had  been  done  for  some  time  he  was  not  able  to  select  from 
among  the  great  number  of  believers  those  who  were  at  once  reputable 
hi  their  lives  and  best  qualified  for  the  ministerial  office.  The  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  therefore,  was  always  one  of  his  htest  concerns 
(1  Tim.  5:  22).  Another  point,  too,  is  to  be  considered.  When  the 
apostle  was  founding  a  church,  he  shared  the  office  of  teacher  with  no 
one;  he  stood  alone  as  the  divine  deputy.  In  other  business  he  had 
Titus  and  Timothy  for  his  assistants.  It  was  not  till  the  apostolic  work 
was  concluded,  and  Paul  led  the  place,  that  it  was  time  to  surrender 
the  church  to  the  charge  of  others ;  on  which  account  he  postponed 
doing  so  till  Pentecost,  the  solemn  day  of  the  girt  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  he  had  designated  as  the  limit  of  his  stay  at  Ephesus.  An  up- 
roar, however,  drove  him  from  the  city  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  hence 
nothing  remained  but  to  appoint  Timothy  over  them,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  respect  him  as  his  deputy. 

Further ;  the  Epistle  does  by  no  means  represent  the  Ephesians  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  They  might  easily 
have  become  acquainted  with  them  at  Colosse,  Laodicea,  and  elsewhere. 
Paul  even  considered  it  superfluous  to  instruct  them  respecting  the 
mode  of  electing  their  officers,  the  duties  of  the  bishop,  presbyter  etc.,' 
or  the  respective  limits  of  their  official  functions. 

They  might  easily  understand,  moreover,  that  a  quarrelsome  person 
or  a  drunkard  ought  not  to  be  made  an  elder  of  a  church,  which  should 
be  a  pattern  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  respect  to  purity  of  morals.  But 
this  is  not  the  point  to  which  Paul  directs  attention  ;  he  speaks  of  such 

)  Eichhorn,  Einkit.  in  da*  N.  T  Hid.  Bd.  1.  II.  (  248.  p.  333—33*. 
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as  were  once  of  this  character,  but  had  now  reformed  and  become  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  These,  after  their  reformation,  might  be  equally 
virtuous  with  others,  and  might  perhaps  excel  them  in  capacity.  Now, 
if  such  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  offices  in  the  church, 
were  their  claims  to  be  admitted,  or  not  ?  This  was  the  point  to  be  de- 
cided. In  the  church,  considered  by  itself,  there  might  be  little  scru- 
ple as  to  their  appointment ;  but,  considering  the  reputation  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  church  among  those  without,  they  ought  not  to  be  admit- 
ted as  candidates.  Among  their  heathen  fellow-citizens  they  were  more 
notorious  for  their  vices  than  for  their  reformation,  which  was  of  a  pri- 
vate and  noiseless  character.  If  such  persons  were  known  to  be  officers 
in  the  church,  the  reputation  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians  was  en- 
dangered. Most  of  the  directions  in  this  Epistle  in  regard  to  church- 
officers  are,  like  these,  not  instructions  as  to  their  duties,  but  restrictive 
and  preventive  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  importunate  persons. 

The  case  is  the  same  as  to  the  vtoqviot,  who  might  venture  to  pre- 
sent themselves  as  candidates  for  offices,  white  there  were  in  the  church 
elder  Christians,  who  had  been  more  thoroughly  tried  in  faith  and  doc- 
trine. So  too,  in  relation  to  the  women  who  might  claim  to  be  enroll- 
ed among  the  widows  and  to  share  in  the  benefactions  which  they  re- 
ceived (&  0-17). 

Then  as  to  Timothy  himself.  He  is,  it  is  said,  according  to  this 
Epistle,  a  novice  in  every  thing  ;  and  what  an  inconsistency  is  here!  A 
short  time  before,  Paul  described  him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (1  Cor.  4: 17),  as  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Chris-, 
rian  system,  as  he  himself  invariably  inculcated  it ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy  the  apostle  is  obliged  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  first  principles  of  doctrine,  that  he  may  know  how  to 
conduct  (I  Tim.  3:  16).  Let  any  man,  who  can,  comprehend  this,  ex- 
claims here  the  opponent  of  this  Epistle.1 

Still  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  of  comprehension.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  system  in  its  whole  extent,  and  to  be 
able  to-  answer  questions  and  solve  doubts  in  regard  to  it,  and  another 
to  be  able  to  select  from  the  whole,  according  to  the  peculiar  wants 
and  circumstances  of  a  particular  place,  those  doctrines  which  need  to 
be  enforced  there  more  earnestly  than  rn  other  places.  The  latter  was 
the  point  which  the  apostle  had  in  view,  viz.  what  was  suitable  te  the 
local  condition  of  Ephesus,  and,  with  reference  to  this  point,  far  from  de- 
tailing his  system  as  though  he  was  writing  to  a  learner,  he  merely  fur- 
nishes one  whom  he  knew  to  be  well  informed  on  the  general  subject  a 
concise  suggestion,  which,  to-  us,  who  are  not  so  well  informed,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  difficult  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  subjects  of  moral  instruction  which  are 
enjoined  upon  him  by  Paul,  with  the  words,  lauru  nagdyytkkt  (l  Tim. 
4:  11.  5:  7  seq.  6:  17).  We  cannot  suppose  that  Paul  imagined  Tim- 
othy to  be  ignorant  that  it  was  not  bodily  exercise  but  godliness  which 
was  profitable  to  salvation,  that  the  morality  of  a  wauton  widow  was 
not  on  a  very  secure  foundation,  or  that  the  silly  pride  of  wealth  was  not 
becoming  in  a  Christian  churcL    The  apostle,  as  every  one  must  see> 

1  Eiehhom,  Einlcit.in  das  N.  T.  Hid.  Bd.  1.  II.  §  24<?.  p.  340. 
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merely  takes  notice  of  certain  local  vices,  against  which  it  was  Timo- 
thy's duty  to  warn  those  under  his  care.  Viewed  in  this  light,  other 
similar  charges  which  hare  been  made  against  this  Epistle  become  null 
and  void. 

The  opponent  of  this  Epistle  proceeds  to  contrast  the  representation 
of  Timothy  in  1  Thess.  3:  1,2,  and  1  Cor.  4:  17,  viz.  as  well  skilled  in 
the  business  of  his  calling,  with  that  in  the  1st  Epistle  addressed  to  him 
by  Paul,  in  which  he  appears  to  be  a  novice  without  any  knowledge  of 
affairs.  Let  us  not  be  disturbed  by  the  cases  adduced.  The  fact  that 
Paul  sent  him  to  the  Thessalonians,  with  the  charge  of  encouraging 
them  to  perseverance  in  the  doctrines  which  they  had  been  taught 
(1  Thess.  3:  1,  2),  and  that  he  likewise  sent  him  to  Corinth  as  his  de- 
puty, with  the  important  commission  to  explain  and  solve,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  apostle's  sentiments,  such  doubts  as  might  still 
exist  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  this  church,  does 
indeed  prove  that  Timothy  was  a  peculiarly  trust-worthy  agent ; 
but  neither  of  these  commissions  bore  any  comparison  with  that  which 
was  now  entrusted  to  him.  He  had  never  before  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  of  Christians,  empowered  to  direct  their  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  the  appointments  to  the  ministry,  and  to  other  offices  in  the 
church.  Thus  we  have  here  the  same  Timothy,  but  another  state  of 
things.  To  be  able  and  learned  is  a  different  affair  from  possessing 
that  experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind  adequate  to  the  proper 
performance  of  duties  in  which  a  high  degree  of  these  qualities  is  re- 
quisite. To  supply  the  want  of  these  was  the  principal  object  of  Tim- 
othy's more  experienced  instructor. 

It  is  true  that  Timothy  ranked  as  colleague  of  the  apostle,  and,  what 
is  more,  was  his  friend  and  iooyvxoq  (Phil.  2:  20) ;  still  he  was  not  on) 
that  account  the  older  or  more  experienced.  It  was  six  years  after  the 
time  when  Paul  made  Timothy  his  companion  (Acts  16:  1  seq.)  that  the 
occurrence  at  Ephesus  took  place.  When  Paul  associated  him  witb 
himself,  he  was  not  yet  an  adtkqoe,  he  was  only  a  /uatfiyrifc,  a  Christian 
disciple.  If  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  at  that  time  20  years  of  age,, 
he  was  yet  a  young  man  when  the  Epistle  was  written,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  Paul  should  rouse  and  quicken  his  caution  against  l>eing 
led  astray  by  prejudice,  diet  npoxp//faroc,  or  beguiled  by  partiality, 
npooxbote  ( 1  Tim.  5:  2 1 ).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Paul  endeavors  to  sup- 
ply Timothy's  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind— not 
any  want  of  acquaintance  with  Christianity. 

It  was  not  the  case  when  Paul  sent  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  nor 
when  he  sent  him  to  Corinth,  as  it  was  when  he  left  Ephesus, 
that  circumstances  prevented  him  from  giving  Timothy  any  prep- 
aration and  instruction  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  his  commis- 
sion. As  to  the  kind  or  amount  of  instruction  and  advice  which 
he  gave  him  on  the  first  two  occasions  we  have  no  account,  to  enable  us 
to  judge  concerning  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  which  in  this  case 
he  was  compelled  to  substitute  for  oral  instruction.  In  default  of 
these,  we  may  be  guided  in  our  judgment  of  this  Epistle  by  the  gener- 
al truth,  that  the  contents  of  any  letter  of  instruction  sent  to  Timothy 
at  Ephesus  by  the  apostle,  the  degree  of  particularity  which  it  must  ex- 
hibit, depended  not  solely  upon  the  character  of  the  man  for  whom  it 
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was  intended,  but  likewise  upon  the  solicitude  of  him  who  wrote  k. 
Thus,  had  wo  been  able  to  form  our  estimate  by  the  first  standard,  the 
latter  would  completely  overthrow  it.  Even  granting  that  Paul  was  un- 
necessarily particular  in  his  directions  to  Timothy,  the  circumstance  is 
but  a  confirmation  of  the  old  observation  :  *'  Habet  hoe  $oUcUudot<ptod 
omnia  necessaria  putat."1 

This  anxiety  about  minute  points  thoroughly  confutes  the  charge 
sometimes  made  against  this  Epistle,  that  it  does  not  contain  any  of 
those  particularities  in  which  the  apostle  is  so  much  wont  to  indulge. 
There  are  so  many  references  to  the  rices  of  certain  classes  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  church,  so  many  precautions  and  marks  of  anxiety,  that 
our  critic  took  umbrage  at  tiiem,  and  drew  from  them  the  conclusion 
that  Timothy  was  supposed  and  represented  in  this  Epistle  to  be  more 
deficient  in  experience  and  capacity  than  was  really  the  case,  and  the 
church  more  ignorant,  than  they  probably  were.  Might  be  not  as  prop- 
erly have  inferred,  that  the  writer  was  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
church,  had  clearly  before  his  mind  the  character  of  each  individual, 
and  in  particular,  the  erroneous  feelings  of  some  as  respected  the  organ- 
ization of  the  church,  and,  like  a  careful  father  of  a  family,  when  sep- 
arated from  it,  was  desirous  of  noticing  in  his  letter  every  thing  which 
concerned  his  house Ijold,  and  of  providing  against  every  apprehended 
impropriety  ? 

Our  opponent  requires  us  to  specify  some  allusions  to  occurrences 
in  the  life  of  Timothy,  and  we  refer  him  to  the  following.  I  Tim.  1 : 18.  4: 
14.  5:  23.  6:  12.  The  objection  that  the  apostle  does  not  say  a  word 
of  the  progress  of  his  journey  and  the  state  of  his  health,  as  is  custom- 
ary in  writing  to  friends,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted.  Such  mat- 
ters Paul  was  accustomed  to  leave  to  the  bearers  of  his  Epistles,  who 
be  took  care  should  be  trust-worthy  men  ICol.  4: 7.  Eph.  6: 21,  22). 

The  fact  that  so  many  topics  are  referred  to  in  the  Epistle,  and  the 
eareful  attention  given  to  particulars,  though  it  has  been  attempted  to  turn 
these  circumstances  to  its  prejudice,  rather  vouch  for  its  genuineness. 
Such  must  have  been  the  nature  of  an  Epistle  written  by  Paul  with  ref- 
erence to  a  church  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  lived  a  long  time ; 
every  member  of  which  he  had  been  acquainted  with  and  had  instruct- 
ed and  exhorted  in  public  and  in  private,  and  had  urged  with  tears  to 
repentance  and  reformation  (Acts 20:  20,  31);  and  which  had  only  be- 
come the  dearer  to  him  from  his  labors  and  anxieties  on  its  behalf. 
Compare  it  with  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  contains  beau- 
tiful passages,  expressive  of  elevated  feeling,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  in 
the  main  a  business-letter,  more  general  in  its  nature,  written  with  a  sen- 
timent of  contempt  for  the  abandoned  people  among  whom  Titus  was 
to  commence  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  seems  to  have  originated  mere- 
ly from  the  dictates  of  duty,  connected  with  half-extinguished  hopes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  written  with  anxious  at- 
tention to  particulars,  is  indicative  of  solicitude  and  numerous  trifling 
apprehensions,  of  sympathy  and  affection. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  apostle's  condition  gleams  plainly  through  it. 
Expelled  from  Ephesus,  and  uncertain  whether  the  unquiet  state  of  things 
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at  Corinth  would  permit  him  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  that  church  with- 
out insult,  he  sometimes  cast  his  eyes  back  upon  Ephesus  with  a  hope 
that  the  commotion  might  have  so  far  subsided,  as  to  allow  him  to  ap- 
pear there  again,  through  the  favor  and  intervention  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  city  (Acts  19:  31).  At  times  he  seems  to  count  most  on  this  pos- 
sibility ;  at  times  to  trust  more  to  the  Corinthians.  Both  these  hopes 
are  alluded  to  together  in  1  Tim.  3:  14,  15 ;  and  in  4:  13  the  first  re- 
curs again.  It  would  seem  as  though,  pressed  on  opposite  sides  by  two 
misfortunes,  he  could  not  determine  which  was  the  greatest. 

$  137. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy.  I 
must  here  recur  to  the  observation  that  there  would  not  have  been  room 
for  all  the  objections  made  against  it,  had  my  remarks,  which  were  not, 
I  think,  entirely  superficial,  been  properly  regarded.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  objection  respecting  Trophimus  and  Erastus  (2  Tim.  4: 20). 1 

The  next  difficulty  relates  to  Aquiln,  whom  the  author  of  this  Epis- 
tle salutes  as  though  he  were  at  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  4:  19),  while,  not 
long  before,  Paul  sent  him  a  salutation  as  being  resident  at  Rome 
(Rom.  16:  3).  But  the  period  of  time  between  these  two  letters 
amounts  to  more  than  three  years ;  and  that  one  should  change  his 
place  of  residence  once  in  three  years  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  an  im- 
possibility which  overthrows  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  It  is  even 
possible  that  he  possessed  at  that  time  a  spacious  house  at  Ephesus 
(1  Cor.  16:  19). 

Another  objection  I  must  present  in  the  very  words  of  my  learned  op- 
ponent. Would  the  apostle,  he  says,  in  order  to  animate  and  confirm 
the  fortitude  of  his  friend,  have  mentioned  merely  the  persecutions 
(2  Tim.  3:  11.  Comp.  Acts  13:  14-52.  14:  1-6)  of  which  Timothy 
had  not  been  an  eye-witness,  inasmuch  as  they  occurred  before  his  con- 
version ?  Would  he  have  passed  over  in  total  silence  the  far  more  cruel 
ones  to  which  he  was  subjected  at  Philippi,  at  Thessalonica,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  which  took  place  under  Timothy's  own  eyes? etc. 

In  examining  2  Tim.  3:  1 1 ,  we  see  that  Paul  commences  an  enume- 
raiio :  *i>  v/*»r*o;r*fy,  &  Jxoviv),  h  Avor^otg.  He  does  not  pursue  it, 
however,  but  passes  to  general  phraseology,  o'iovi  dio)yftuug  x.  r.  A. 
The  reason  why  he  mentions  Antioch,  Iconium  and  Lystra,  is  plainly, 
that  he  meant  to  commence  with  his  earliest  journey  among  the  Gentiles ; 
and  the  reason  why  he  does  not  pursue  the  enumeratio  further  is,  that 
Timothy,  having  been  an  eye-witness,  could  pursue  it  himself.  Con- 
scious of  this,  Paul  passes  to  general  language,  and  dispenses  with  a 
long  catalogue,  which  would  have  been  superfluous  to  Timothy. 

As  to  what  this  learned  writer  says  in  opposition  to  those  who  refer 
the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  a  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  it 
does  not  bear  against  me,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  against  the  Epistle. 

Whoever  maintains  this  Epistle  to  be  an  ideal  composition,  belies  its 
character.  It  is  evidently  an  effusion  of  high-wrought  feeling  on  the 
part  of  one  who  had  just  passed  through  the  severest  storm  in  his  life, 
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and  had  breasted  that  storm  without  any  assistance.  All  but  Luke  had 
previously  consulted  their  own  safety,  and  abandoned  the  apostle  alone 
and  unfriended  to  his  fate.  Even  Titus  had  not  evinced  sufficient  cour- 
age to  venture  anything  in  behalf  of  his  master  and  friend.  There  was 
now,  indeed,  a  momentary  calm;  but  a  second  storm  was  certain, 
which  it  was  to  be  feared  would  be  as  violent  as  the  former.  These  af- 
flictions and  grounds  of  complaint  against  his  friends,  the  apostle  in  a 
dignified  manner  refrains  from  noticing  particularly,  through  the  whole 
Epistle,  until  near  its  close,  when  he  speaks  of  them  briefly,  with  emo- 
tion, but  yet  with  forbearance  (4:  6  seq.) 

Prom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  however,  there  is  evin- 
ced a  gloomy  suppressed  feeling  of  danger  and  of  abused  confidence ; 
and  the  latter,  not  so  much  intentionally  as  on  account  of  the  predomi- 
nant tone  of  his  mind,  is  directed  towardsone  who  had  never  given  occa- 
sion for  it.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle,  the  apostle  occu- 
pies himself  with  accumulating  all  the  reasons  for  assurance  in  respect 
to  the  fidelity  and  constancy  of  his  young  friend ;  the  example  of  his  moth- 
er and  grandmother,  his  consecration  to  the  high  office  of  the  ministry, 
the  former  proofs  of  his  disposition,  the  promises  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  rewards  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  Among  these  be  scatters 
instructions  and  exhortations,  as  though,  uncertain  whether  he  should 
ever  again  see  him,  he  was  desirous  before  his  death  to  give  him  his  last 
advice,  as  a  son  on  whom  his  hopes  rested,  and  whom  he  silently  regard- 
ed as  heir  to  his  apostolic  office. 

The  Epistle  was  evidently  written  with  all  those  feelings  which  would 
naturally  have  arisen  in  the  apostle's  situation,  and  after  what  he  had 
just  experienced.  All  the  parts  of  it  coincide  with  his  condition,  and 
many  passages,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  instructive  and  spirited. 

But  what  a  contrast  between  this  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
though  they  were  written  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  each  other! 
In  the  one  to  the  Ephesians,  or,  if  we  may  thus  denominate  it,  to  the 
Asiatics  and  Phrygians,  Paul  speaks,  if  not  without  apprehension,  yet 
with  quiet  composure,  of  his  uncertain  fate.  True ;  but  this  difference 
might  be  the  work  of  a  few  days.  When  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Tim- 
othy, his  first  examination,  in  which  he  with  difficulty  escaped  sentence 
of  death  on  account  of  the  violent  attacks  of  his  enemies,  had  evidently 
annihilated  all  his  hopes  (4:  14,  18) ;  but  when  he  wrote  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, no  fearful  event  of  this  kind  had  bowed  his  spirits.  He  first 
commends  himself  to  their  prayers,  that  he  may  fearlessly  advocate  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  in  bonds  (Eph.  6:  18—21).  The  two  composi- 
tions were  separated  by  this  intermediate  event.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  he  shows  himself  ignorant  of  his  danger ;  in  that  to  Timo- 
thy we  see  that  it  has  transcended  his  worst  anticipations. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Asiatics  and  Phrygians,  therefore,  bears  the  stamp 
of  that  undisturbed  self-possession  which  he  at  first  enjoyed  in  has  con- 
finement. In  this  situation,  the  youngest  children  of  Christianity, 
churches  of  recent  origin,  which  shortly  before  his  imprisonment  he 
had  superintended,  while  resident  in  their  vicinity  at  Ephesus,  were  up- 
permost  in  his  mind.  The  remembrance  of  these  rising  churches  filled 
him  with  joy  and  gratitude  on  account  of  the  happy  result  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  on  the  other  hand  with  apprehension  on  account  of  their 
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youthful  standing,  by  which  his  mind  was  raised  in  his  seclusion  to  that 

firayerfal  and  solemn  tone,  which  is  so  eminently  apparent  in  this  circu- 
ar  Epistle.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  difference  in  circumstances ; 
in  the  one  case  we  observe  calmness,  with  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
days  of  active  life,  and  in  the  other  a  shuddering  dread  of  a  danger 
the  extent  of  which  was  before  unappreciated. 


§  138. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS. 

Phflippi  was  the  first  European  city  in  which  Paul  preached.  It  was 
situated  east  of  the  river  Strymon.in  that  part  of  Macedonia  which  was 
formerly  considered  as  belonging  to  Thrace.  Its  situation,  and  the 
thoroughfare  from  Asia  to  Europe  which  was  in  its  vicinity,  are  describ- 
ed at  length  by  Appian.1  By  Luke  (Acts  16: 12)  it  is  called  a  Roman 
colony,  and  the  ngoittj  noXti  of  that  part  of  Macedonia :  and  yet  it  was 
not  so  in  point  of  rank,  for  Amphipolis  took  precedence  of  it  r  nor  as  to 
its  siuation  in  respect  to  the  voyage  from  Troas  (Acts  J 6:  1  J),  for  the 
apostle  came  first  to  NeapolL*.  To  solve  this  difficulty  we  must  have 
recourse  to  numismatics.  The  denomination  ngoitij  noltg  frequently 
occurs  on  coins.  Two  or  three  cities  in  the  same  country  or  province 
assume  this  title  at  the  same  time ;  and  from  these  coins  it  appears  that 
it  signified  nothing  more  than  the  enjoyment  of  certain  liberties  and 
privileges,  not  by  any  means  exclusive.* 

That  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  is  confirmed  by  Pliny  ;4  and  we  learn 
from  other  sources  that  in  this  character  it  enjoyed  distinguished  privi- 
leges. The  colony  was  founded  or  at  least  considerably  enlarged,  by 
Augustus  himself.5 

The  apostle  at  first  was  very  well  received  here,  and  met  with  ready 
credence  ;  but  he  was  accidentally  imprisoned  and  harshly  treated,  un- 
til he  declared  himself  a  Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  restored  to  liber- 
ty.   He  then  went  to  Amphipolis  (Acts  16:  12  seq.) 

§109. 

^  When  Paul  was  afterwards  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  the  Philippian  Chris- 
tians, who  must  have  become  meanwhile  a  flourishing  church,  evinced 
that  they  were  still  grateful,  and  sent  him  assistance  in  his  time  of  need 
(Phil.  4:  18).  He  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
thanks.   This  was  probably  the  last  Epistle  which  he  composed  in 

1  Appian,  De  belt,  civil.  L.  IV.  e.  106, 106. 
8  Livioe,  L.  XLV.  o.  10. 

3  Ec.khel,  Doctrin.  Vol.  Numm.  P.  I.  Vol.  IV.  c.  6.  p.  882. 
«  Hirt.Nnt.IV.  11. 

5  Digest.  Lev.  VIII.  n.  8.  "In  provincifl  Macedonia  Dyrracheni,  Caaaan- 
drenses"  Philippenaea .  .  .juris  Italic!."  Gfr.  Walch,  Diaaert.  in  acta  Pauli 
Philippen*.  Jeaat,         Cellar.  Not.  Orb.  Ant.  T.  I. 
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Rone ;  for  lie  exhibits  in  it  a  clearer  anticipation  of  deliverance  than 
in  any  previous  Epistle  (I:  12,  14).  He  even  intended  to  permit  Tim- 
othy, Ins  most  confidential  assistant,  to  visit  them  (2: 19),  and  in  a  short 
time,  rajrtuf,  to  come  to  them  himself. 

§  140. 

The  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  as  follows :  I  thank  God  and  rejoice 
concerning  toe  increase  of  yonr  kuowledge  and  love.  My  fortunes 
have  been  so  beneficial  in  their  influence,  that  some  have  even  been  in- 
duced by  them  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  always  indeed  from  pore  mo- 
tives, but  still  Christ  is  preached,  at  which  1  will  rejoice  ( — 1:  26).  Let 
your  conduct  be  worthy  of  the  Gospel ;  live  in  unity ;  be  disinterested, 
as  was  Christ,  who  humbled  himself  and  took  the  form  of  a  servant 
( — 2:  17).  If  it  be  my  lot  to  die,  I  will  rejoice,  but  the  prospect  of  my 
liberation  is  daily  brightening  (—2:30).  Have  no  confidence  in  circum- 
cision ;  I  hare  peculiar  reason  for  confidence  in  it,  but  Christ  is  ail  to  me; 
I  long  only  for  union  with  him.  Follow  my  instruction,  and  listen  not 
to  false  teachers  ( — 4:  2).  Continue  steadfast  in  the  Gospel  and  friends 
of  every  virtue.  I  rejoice  that  you  cared  for  me ;  your  beneficence  has 
always  been  eminently  conspicuous.   I  and  all  the  brethren  salute  you. 

%  141. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

This  Epistle,  as  its  plan,  the  actual  character  of  its  different  parts, 
and  almost  every  passage,  testify,  was  written  for  Jews,  and  moreover, 
for  such  Jews  as  were  minutely  acquainted  with  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligious worship  at  Jerusalem,  the  temple-service  aud  things  connected 
therewith.  True,  this  acquaintance  might  be  possessed  by  every  learn- 
ed Jew ;  but  a  promiscuous  collection  of  people  (such  as  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  certainly  addressed)  could  not  be  supposed  to  possess  it,  un- 
less they  had  opportunity  to  acquire  it  from  actual  aud  frequent  obser- 
vation. 

Chrysostom,  therefore,  is  correct  in  his  general  view,  when  he  infers, 
simply  from  the  knowledge  previously  requisite  to  understand  the  Epis- 
tle, that  it  was  written  to  Jews  in  Palestine.  All  who  admit  that  the 
original  language  of  the  Epistle  was  Hebrew  adopt  this  opinion. 

As  clearly  do  such  circumstances  respecting  the  Christian  church  to 
which  the  Epistle  was  addressed,  as  are  scattered  through  it,  direct  us 
to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.  Some  of  its  teachers  and  leaders  had  al- 
ready distinguished  themselves  by  an  exemplary  martyrdom  in  honor 
of  the  faith  (13:  7).  This  had  been  the  fate  of  two  of  the  principal 
Christians  in  Jerusalem,  viz.  James  and  Stephen. 

The  readers  of  the  Epistle  had  already  endured  many  trials  in  be- 
half of  the  truth ;  some  had  been  made,  under  torture  and  insult,  a 
gazing-stock  to  the  multitude.  Many  had  been  cast  into  prison,  and 
had  suffered  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  (10:  32,  34).   Such  persecu- 
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tion  by  the  public  authorities  on  account  of  religion  had  not  yet  been 
seen  out  of  Palestine  and  its  capital,  anywhere  in  the  Roman  empire. 
The  government  did  not  deviate  from  its  well-known  universal  tolera- 
tion till  the  time  of  Nero's  persecution.1 

All  this  had  already  befallen  them.  Only  one  thing  was  wanting. 
They  had  not  yet,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  (Heb.  11:  34—39), 
defended  their  religion  at  the  expense  of  blood  and  life  (12:  4).9  Mat- 
ters had  not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  even  in  Palestine.  No  slaughters 
and  massacres  had  yet  occurred  among  the  people.  Hatred  towards 
Christianity  had  as  yet  contented  itself  with  a  few  victims,  such  as 
James  and  Stephen;  not  because  the  Sanhedrim  wanted  disposition  to 
proceed  further,  but  because  it  wanted  the  power  under  the  Roman 
government. 

Those  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  sent  were  strongly  inclined  to  npos- 
tasy  ;  for  which  reason  the  writer  in  many  passages  very  forcibly  repre- 
sents the  serious  character  of  this  step,  the  difficulty  of  retracing  it  af- 
ter it  had  been  taken,  and  the  peril  attendant  on  it  (3: 7—4:  13.  6:  3, 
4  seq.  10:  19—32,  and  12:  25).  The  Jews  were  indeed  always  ob- 
jects of  complaint  in  many  churches,  for  the  vehemence  with  which 
they  maintained  the  obligation  of  their  institutions  even  upon  Chris- 
tians. But  a  ferment  which  could  not  be  suppressed  by  any  of  the 
apostles,  not  even  by  James  himself,  and  which  avowedly  looked  for- 
ward to  the  refusal  of  obedience  and  the  dissolution  of  the  church  as 
no  very  remote  occurrences,  such  wild  zeal  for  the  law  that  no  hes- 
itation was  felt  to  cut  off  thousands  of  believers  from  Christian  com- 
munion for  the  most  trifling  reason,  was  exhibited  in  Palestine  only  at 
the  close  of  the  administration  of  Felix  (Acts  21:  17,  23  seq.).  The 
whole  tenor  and  tendency  of  the  Epistle  were  shaped  by  this  condition 
of  things. 

$  142. 

The  Jewish  religion  in  Palestine  was  particularly  alluring  and  seduc- 
tive, on  account  of  its  external  pomp  and  splendid  ceremonies,  which 
agreeably  occupied  the  imagination  and  all  the  senses  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Christians,  simple  and  noiseless  in  their  assemblies,  were 
only  a  body  of  retired  and  quiet  friends  to  virtue,  without  high  priest, 
altar,  or  sacrifices. 

The  Jewish  feasts  were  so  many  days  of  universal  festivity  through- 
out the  nation,  on  which  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  met  together, 
became  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  confirmed  acquaintances  al- 
ready made.  It  was  these  which  excited  affection  and  fraternal  feeling 
among  the  whole  people,  and  kept  up  an  unparalleled  spirit  of  nation- 
ality. Many  of  these  feasts,  as  commemorations  of  ancient  national 
benefits,  roused  every  sensibility  in  favor  of  Moses  and  the  law ;  others 
were  consolatory,  like  the  feast  of  expiation,  on  which  the  high  priest 

1  Gibbon,  Hist.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  Erop.  Vol.  I.  chap.  9. 

9  It  is  not  true  that  any  slaughters  or  massacres  had  yet  occurred  among  the 
populace;  and  yet  this'supposttion  is  Kichhorn's  principal  argument  that  the 
Epistle  could  not  have  been  written  to  Palestine  (Einleit.  in  das  N.T.  III.  Bd. 
2d.  H.  §  266.  p.  486). 
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appeared  before  God  in  the  most  holy  place  and  made  atonement  for 

the  sins  of  the  whole  people. 

All  this  Christianity  wanted,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
the  deficiency  was  a  subject  of  reproach.  Many  minds,  which  were  not 
prepared  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  cook!  not  he  satisfied  or  per- 
manently controlled  by  such  a  system.  When  other  circumstances 
were  added,  such  as  persecution  and  awakened  patriotism,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  final  rebellion  was  maturing,  many  readily  resolved  to 
give  up  a  religion  which  did  not  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  that  of  their 
ancestors. 

Objections  of  this  nature,  which  local  circumstances  first  occasioned 
and  strengthened,  the  writer  was  obliged  to  obviate,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  satisfy  the  Jews  respecting  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  relapse.  When  they  extolled  above  every  thing  eke  the  preemi- 
nence of  the  law,  which  they  received  by  angels  and  by  Moses,  the  man 
of  God,  and  objected  to  Christianity  that  it  took  its  origin  from  a  des- 
pised and  suffering  man:  when  they  accused  it  of  having  no  offerings, 
no  high  priest,  and  what  was  so  important  to  sinful  men,  no  sin-offering, 
and  no  feast  of  atonement,  and  of  wanting  every  thing  that  made  religion 
venerable  and  consolatory  to  the  Jews;  such  important  objections 
could  not  remain  unanswered  without  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

§  143. 

The  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  as  follows :  He  shows,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  the  Mosaic  law,  from  the  dignity 
of  its  founder,  who  is  even  higher  than  the  angels,  to  whom  the  Jews 
ascribed  the  giving  of  the  law  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the  Jew- 
ish constitution  ( — 2:  12).  Though  he  humbled  himself  and  bore  the 
sins  of  men,  this  was  bnly  that  he  might  be  a  more  merciful  high 
priest  ( — 3;).  He  then  shows  his  preeminence  above  Moses,  the  medi- 
ator of  the  law,  and  solemnly  warns  them  of  the  difficulty  of  returning, 
if  they  apostatize  from  Christ  ( — 4:  14). 

He  then  passes  to  the  high-priesthood,  and  shows  that  Jesus  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  dignity  by  God,  and  emphatically  warns  them  not  to  ven- 
ture the  step  of  separation  from  him  (—6:  20).  He  then  shows  the  na- 
ture of  the  high-priesthood  of  Jesus ;  that  he  is  not  a  priest  of  a  Jewish 
order,  but  of  the  order  of  Melchisedeck,  who  in  dignity  excelled  even 
their  forefather  Abraham,1  and  all  his  descendants,  Aaron  and  the  tribe 
of  Levi ;  that  Jesus  was  even  superior  to  Melchisedeck,  was  a  priest  of 
the  new  covenant,  of  unequalled  rank,  who  entered  into  the  holiest 
of  holies  to  atone  for  the  people  with  blood,  but  not  that  of  goats ;  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  this  every  year,  as  it  was  for  the 
Jewish  High  Priest ;  that  he  entered  once  only  with  his  own  blood, 
and  by  this  offering  had  atoned  for  all  men ;  that  therefore  no  offer- 
ings were  necessary  in  future,  and  a  new  order  of  things,  a  new  dispen- 

1  Abraham  ie  not,  it  is  troe,  the  principal  subject  here  ;  but  he  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  writer's  purpoee.  According  to  the  well-known  saying  of  the  Jews, 
the  Messiah  ie  certainly  superior  to  Abraham.  Moses,  and  the  ministering  an- 
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sat  ion,  had  arrived,  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  were  merely  types  of 
that  which  was  actually  exhibited  in  the  new  religion  ( — 10:  10). 

If,  now,  we  have  certain  access  to  God  through  Jesus,  oar  punishment 
will  be  the  sorer  if  we  cast  him  from  us.  To  continue  his  adherents 
will  indeed  require  courage,  but  faith  will  impart  this.  Faith  is  hence- 
forth the  way  of  justification  and  union  with  God ;  or  rather  it  has 
always  been  so  to  ail  righteous  and  holy  men,  and  ought  to  be  to  those 
whom  he  addresses ;  it  should  cheer  them  in  their  sufferings  ( — 12: 
12).  They  have  come  to  a  holier  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant ;  they  have  another  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  another  offer- 
ing, viz.  Jesus,  who  died  without  the  city,  as  the  sin-offering  was  for- 
merly  burned  without  the  camp. 

$  144.  . 

In  what  language  was  this  Epistle  originally  written  ?  Some  of  the 
Christian  fathers  assert  that  it  was  originally  composed  in  Hebrew. 
Thus  (e.  g.)  Clement  of  Alexandria.  According  to  him  Luke  transla- 
ted it  into  Greek,  whence  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts  resemble  each  oth- 
er very  much  in  style  and  coloring.1 

Origen,  however,  is  not  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  translation,  but  ex- 
plains its  origin  in  another  way.  He  thinks  that  the  general  thoughts 
were  expressed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  arranged  and  clothed  in  their 
present  phraseology  by  some  one  who  listened  to  their  oral  delivery.9 
Such  is  his  opinion,  and  about  its  validity  he  seems  to  have  no  doubt. 

Thus  a  Hebrew  original  was  not,  to  his  knowledge,  supported  by  his- 
tory. This  supposition  had  no  more  value  in  his  eyes  than  his  own  hy- 
pothesis, which  he  at  least  considered  to  be  as  well-founded,  if  he  did 
not  give  it  the  preference. 

But  he  seems,  it  will  be  said,  to  adduce  historical  authority ;  for,  in 
proposing  the  question,  who  was  the  author  of  this  work  as  respected  its 
written  composition,  he  says  expressly  :  17  dt  ttg  tjuag  g  {tdaaaa  ioio- 
ifia,  the  lotogiu  that  has  come  down  to  us  decides  in  favor  of  Luke  or 
Clement  of  Rome. 

But  lotogiu  here  does  not  mean  history;  it  has  the  general  sig- 
nification of  information,  account.  His  language  is  :  "  The  Epistle  is, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  to  be  ascribed  to  Paul ;  bat 
who  gave  it  its  written  form,  God  alone  knows.  The  latogia  of  some 
has  come  down  to  us,  who  say  that  Clement  of  Rome  composed  it,  and 
of  others  who  regard  Luke  as  the  one  who  committed  it  to  writing."  If 
some  said  one  thing  and  some  another,  and  God  only  knew  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  the  expression  iatogia  is  certainly  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  history.  Besides,  the  tGtogia  did  not  relate  to  the  question 
as  to  a  Hebrew  original  or  the  contrary,  but  only  to  the  question,  to 
whom,  in  case  Paul  only  furnished  the  ideas,  which  were  written  down 
by  another,  the  merit  of  thus  composing  it  was  to  be  ascribed. 

The  intended  statements  of  the  ancients,  therefore,  were  mere  con- 
jectures which  were  thrown  out  in  order  to  explain  the  difference  of 
style  which  it  was  thought  was  perceived  between  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews  and  the  other  writings  of  the  apostle ;  and  as  such  they  do  not 

in  the  slightest  degree  limit  our  investigations.  »t 

From  internal  evidence  the  original  cannot  by  any  means  have  been 
Hebrew.  In  the  second  chapter,  v.  6,  7,  8,  the  author  cites  from 
Ps.  8  the  words  :  What  is  man  ? — and  yet  thou  hast_  put  all_  things  in 
subjection  under  his  feet,  ndfia  vntta^ag  vno  ico*  nodaiv  avxov. 
This  word  (Wru|cc»,  thou  hast  subjected,  is  the  foundation  of  many  ex- 
pressions in  this  connexion  :  v.  5.  ov  ran  ro/^  dyyikov;  vnt'ia£(  r^r 
Oixovftt'vtjv  •  v.  8.  it>  ydg  vnorutui  auxtH  xd  navra,  ovdi*  d<pij*ir 
aviio  dvvnujuxiov—uuHipiv  uvty  xd  naVia  unoxfxaypt'fa. 

Now  there  is  no  word  corresponding  to  vnoxdaonv  in  the  Hebrew, 
the  same  idea  being  expressed  by  a  circumlocution  :  Thou  didst  put,  or 
placet  under  his  feet,  vran-nnn  rb  .  If  then  he  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
and  cited  the  text  in  Hebrew,  the  w  hole  reference  to  the  words  of  the 
text  is  lost ;  and  the  expressions  derived  from  and  referring  to  ujzo- 
xdooii*  could  not  have  been  employed  in  Hebrew,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  entire  periphrasis.  Would  he  have  written 
in  this  way  ?  "  Thou  didst  put  all  things  under  his  feet :  but  as  to  the 
angels  he  did  not  put  all  things  under  their  feet:  for,  in  that  he  put  all 
things  under  his  feet,  he  left  nothing  which  be  did  not  put  under  his 
feet :  hence  we  see  that  all  things  are  put  under  his  feet" 

In  the  8th  chapter  he  commences  speaking  of  the  promises  of  God  in 
regard  to  a  uew  covenant.  He  cites  by  way  of  argument  Jer.  31:31, 
32seq  where  God  promises  aJrsnft  n^3,  a  new  covenant,  different 
from  that  which  he  had  established  with  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  then  argues  that  a  new  covenant,  ms"itt  rfna »  *<**r*i  dia&^nijf 
annuls  the  old.  He  proceeds  in  this  train  of  thought  in  chap.  9,  des- 
cribing the  ritual  of  the  covenant  and  contrasting  with  it  the  priest  and 
mediator  of  the  new  (v.  14,  15). 

The  nature  of  the  subject  assures  us,  that  if  the  author  wrote  in  He- 
brew, he  must  have  selected  the  technical  word  I"P"}3  to  designate  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  and  the  fathers.  As,  moreover,  be  quotes  the 
words  of  Jeremiah,  to  which  the  chain  of  his  discourse  is  linked  and 
from  which  he  makes  deductions,  he  must  so  much  the  rather  have  re- 
tained tVO  ,  and  must  have  been  guided  in  his  deductions  by  the  proph- 
et's phraseology.    We  must  not  be  misled,  therefore,  by  the 

ture  that  perhaps  the  author  used  the' word  Iaj&j*. 

Now  though  rrnz  has  the  signification  of  covenant,  we  know  that 
it  has  not  a  second  sense  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  soou  brings  to 
view,  viz.  that  of  a  testament ;  for  which  (he  says)  Christ  died,  because 
a  testament  becomes  valid  only  through  the  death  of  the  testator.  ■  If, 
however,  he  wrote  in  Greek,  and  originally  cited  the  Greek  version,  he 
must  have  employed  the  word  Sut&tjxtj.  This  comprehends  not  only 
the  first  signification,  but  the  second,  viz.  testament,  and  in  fact  contains 
good  ground  for  the  reasoning  founded  upon  it,  which  could  not  have 
been  based  on  the  Hebrew. 

In  the  10th  chap.  4,  5  seq.,  he  proves  that  the  ancient  sacrifices  have 
ceased  forever.  He  appeals  in  support  of  this  position  to  Ps.  40:  7, 
where  a  person,  whom  he  represents  as  the  Messiah  entering  the  world, 
says  to  God  :  Thou  desiredst  not  sacrifices,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepar- 
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ed  me— to  do  thy  will.  Hence,  he  continues,  the  ancient  sacrifices  are  no 
more  of  any  anil,  and  the  noiijoat  Qthjpa,  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  (of 
God)  is  enjoined  instead  (v.  9,  10).  In  conformity  with  this  will,  *V 
«j»  Gtlrtftatt,  Jesus  once  for  all  made  an  offering  of  his  body,  rijr  wpoo- 
qot)ct¥  xov  oatuaros,  for  the  universal  remission  of  sins. 

The  argument  turns  on  the  passage:  Thou  desiredst  not  sacrifices, 
but  gavest  me  a  body,  to  execute  thy  will :  aoifta  uarfjgxhn  ftoi. 
This  will  Jesus  executed  by  the  offering  of  his  body,  dia  rijr  npoe- 
qogar  xov  oaiftaroQ,  and  thus  the  passage  has  been  fulfilled,  and  all 
other  sacrifices  cease.  Formerly  the  offerings  were  frequent,  nokldxi? 
TiQooqtyiow  (v.  11) ;  now  one  offering,  ftia  Gvoia,  p/a  ngoaqogu,  is  suf- 
ficient, nnd  this  is  satisfactory  forever,  tit  to  dirivfxt's  (v.  14). 

The  offering  of  the  body,  ngooqoga  rov  o»/<«roc,and  the  offering 
once  for  all,  ftia  ngoaqogu,  hare  reference  to  the  words  of  the  Psalm, 
ow^a  xaxijgxioo}  /uo«,  thou  gavest  me  a  body.  But  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Psalm  says  nothing  respecting  a  body;  it  merely  says:  Mine  ears 
hast  thou  opened  (bored)  "»>  r^"}3  D^nt .  Thus,  if  the  Epistle  had 
been  written  in  Hebrew,  the  deduction  from  the  quotation  as  to  the  offer- 
ing of  a  body,  and  all  which  is  said  further  of  the  single  ottering  that 
made  every  other  superfluous,  could  have  had  no  foundation.  It  was 
only  the  Greek  text  of  the  Psalter  which  could  furnish  him  with  the  ar- 
gument ami  render  it  valid. 

Moreover,  even  the  supposition  that  these  words  were  spoken  of  the 
Messiah  and  referred  to  the  very  moment  token  he  entered  the  tcorldy 
dto  thtgxoutvo?  fig  re*  itooftou  liyn  (v.  5),  is  likewise  founded  on 
the  words  :  thou  hast  prepared  me  a  body,  aside  from  which  there  is  no 
indication  that  this  passage  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Messiah's  en* 
trance  into  the  world. 

§  145. 

We  have  hardly  done  with  one  difficult  question,  before  another  still 
more  difficult  presents  itself,  viz.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  t 
It  is  found  in  the  collection  of  Paul's  writings,  but  by  what  right  does  it 
take  so  honorable  a  place  ?  If  characteristic  ideas  and  characteristic 
arrangement  of  them,  or,  in  other  words,  a  peculiar  cast  of  thought,  be 
any  indication  of  the  author  of  a  production,  this  writing,  in  my  opinion, 
is  Paul's.  The  ideas  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews  all  existed  in  Paul's  mind,  and  were  a  constituent  part  of  his  gen- 
eral train  of  thought,  from  which  they  have  passed  into  other  productions 
of  his  pen.  In  these  they  are  frequently  found,  in  connexion  with  oth- 
er ideas,  but  have  not  received  so  complete  a  development  as  in  this 
Epistle,  because  they  were  not,  as  here,  the  subject  of  discussion,  but 
were  merely  accessory  ideas. 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  view  in  which  he  considered  the  cer- 
emonies of  public  worship,  as  well  as  the  other  institutions  of  the  Jews, 
and  which  was  the  special  ground  of  the  course  taken  by  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  making  an  application  of  all  these  insti- 
tutions to  Christ  and  his  religion,  is  not  barely  discoverable  in  ti  c 
Epistle  to  the  Colossi  ana,  but  is  presented  there  in  the  same  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    All  these 
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things,  Paul  there  says,  are  but  the  oxia  rwr  fttlXortw  (Col.  2:  17), 
as  jn  this  EpisUe,  likewise,  they  are  only  the  oxia  to>v  fukkonfov  aya- 
■&u>i'  (Heb.  l(h  1.  8:  5),  i.  e.  inefficient  symbols  of  salvation  and  mere?, 
shadows  of  things,  of  which  the  religion  that  was  to  come  was  to  contain 
the  reality,  the  thing  itself.1 

Paul  has  sometimes  given  specimens  of  this  mode  of  application,  from 
which  we  may  infer  what  would  be  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject, 
and  how  perfectly  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  accords 
with  his  spirit. 

In  Rom.  3:  25,  he  represents  our  salvation  through  the  death  of  Jesus 
by  a  figure  drawn  from  the  Jewish  ceremonials,  saying  that  God  set 
him  forth  as  the  lid  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (which  on  the  feast  of 
atonement  was  perfumed  and  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice) 
that  he  might  blot  out  sins  by  his  blood.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
word  iXanjrjgiov  may  be  translated  an  offering  of  reconciliation.  In  toe 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (5:  2),  he  represents  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a 
sacerdotal  transaction,  he  having  offered  himself  for  us  as  a  sweet  smell- 
ing sacrifice,  and  being  thus  at  once  both  priest  and  offering. 

The  typical  interpretations  in  the  Epistle,  in  which  the  tabernacle 
is  represented  as  an  emblem  of  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  the  holy  of 
holies  in  heaven  (Heb.  8:  5,  6.  9:  24)  will  not  seem  singular  when  we 
perceive  that  in  i  Cor.  10:  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  is  considered 

■   _   

1  The  fact  that  Philo  says  something  of  the  Mm*  kind:  td  fiiv  ford  xtur 
Xpjjauaiv  atuds  vims  ujoolviI  aotfidrtuv  tlvcu  (De  Confas.  Liogg.)  is  the  principal 
reason  given  for  the  supposition  which  has  been  lately  made,  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  if  an  Alexandrian  production  (Eichhorn.  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  Bd. 
III.  2d  Halfte,  §  259.  p.  442).  Joet  ae  if  Paul  did  not  take  the  same  view  in  hie 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  :  a  «W*  mud  tua'  fuXXSvnar,  to  Si  owpa  rov  XquttoZ 
0t  17).  The  eeoond  argument  is,  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrians  in  ascribing  a  secret  and  higher  meaning  to  the 
accounts  in  relation  to  the  ancient  Jews.  But  it  is  not  the  case  in  this  Epistle 
alone,  as  we  see  from  1  Cor.  10:  1—6  and  11,  and  from  Rom.  5:  14,  where  Adam 
is  repreeented  as  rvnoe  rov  ft4)J.oiToz,  with  reference  to  the  universality  of  the 
consequence  of  what  he  did  (Comp.  1  Pet.  3:  20, 21).  Thus  the  two  views  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  not  exclusively  Alexandrian ;  they  are  likewise  Pau- 
line, and  we  recognize  in  them  that  erudite  manner  and  that  cast  of  thinking, 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  which  Paul  adopted  together  with,  and 
in  opposition  to,  his  contemporaries.  What  can  be  more  like  Philo  than  tho 
dXXfjyoQOi'ftfva  in  Gal.  4:  21 — 31,  compared  with  Philo  "  De  Cherubim  (inil),  to 
which  1  hare  referred  in  Part  1st  §  5,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  the  spirit 
of  the  times  in  arguing  from  and  treating  of  the  sacred  books,  some  gene  ral  in- 
ference as  to  the  period  when  the  Pauline  Epistlee  were  composed.  Lastly,  the 
learned  writer  above  mentioned  likewise  adduces  particular  expressions  of  anal- 
ogous character  in  the  writings  of  Philo  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (p. 
447).  This  similarity,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  extends  to  all  Paul's  Epistles;  as  is  not  at  all  strange,  considering  that 
Philo  and  Paul  were  contemporaries.  Ldsner's  extracts  from  Philo,  it  is  well 
known,  have  reference  to  the  whole  N.  Test.  With  reference  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  Carpzov  (in  his  Exercit.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.)  as  also,  more  recently, 
Schulz  (Der  Brief  an  die  Hebrner,  Breslau  1818.  p.  265  seq.),  tho  latter  for  tho 
special  purpose  of  supporting  the  opinion  we  are  now  combating,  has  extracted 
from  Philo  many  pnssngc*  relating  mostly  to  Mclchisodeck,  Moses,  the  high- 

Kriosthood,  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  sacrifices.  Wherever  Paul 
ad  discussed  these  topics,  tho  passages  cited  would  have  been  of  use  in  explain- 
ing his  meaning.  The  similarity  of  subjocts  is  the  cause  of  the  mutual  resem- 
blance between  tho  two  writers. 
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to  have  been  a  type  of  baptism  etc.,  a  itnof,  just  as  in  the  Episde  to 
(he  Hebrews  die  holy  places  are  uvrttvnu  r<or  ukqOivuiv. 

This  principle  and  the  interpretations  founded  on  it  are,  in  the  earlier 
Epistles  of  the  apostle,  but  indistinctly  brought  forward,  rather  intimated 
than  detailed.  We  have  sufficient  evidence,  however,  that  the  views 
in  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  so  richly  abounds  had  already 
been  formed  in  his  mind,  and  would  have  been  exhibited  precisely  thus, 
had  his  purpose  led  him  to  a  more  extended  development  of  them. 

When  Paul  represented  the  ancient  ceremonial  institutions  as  mere 
shadows,  to  none  of  which  belonged  any  expiatory  efficacy,  he  was 
bound  to  answer  the  question  in  what  way  forgiveness  and  the  divine 
favor  were  to  be  obtained,  and  had  been  obtained  by  pious  men  of  old, 
if  the  law  was  of  no  avail  to  that  end.  Had  he  not  given  satisfac- 
tion on  this  point,  the  representation  which  we  have  mentioned  would 
have  wanted  stability.  The  solution  of  this  question  was  essential  to 
his  position,  for  that  could  not  be  sustained  without  it. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  frequently  presented  by  him,  and  is  a 
peculiar  one.  He  asserts  that  the  divine  favor  never  resulted  from  the 
religious  observances  of  the  Jews,  but  from  faith,  irj  niain.  With  this 
word  he  connected  a  peculiar  idea,  such  as  no  other  of  the  apostles 
attached  to  it.  I  limn  with  him  had  reference  to  the  iTiayytkia%  to 
the  divine  annunciation  of  the  measures  devised  for  human  salvation. 
It  signifies  confidence  and  unshaken  hope  that  they  will  be  carried  into 
effect  (Rom.  4:  10—18,  20.  Gal.  3:  5  seq.). 

This  idea  of  the  apostle  is  a  fundamental  one  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  its  contents  (see  10:  38 — 
12:  4,  and  many  other  passages).  It  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  precisely  as  the  apostle  has  elsewhere  stated,  explained, 
and  enforced  it.  In  Rom.  8:  24 — 2(i  Paul  characterizes  faith,  with 
considerable  circumlocution,  as  hope,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which 
is  seen  and  felt,  ikms pkmoftivt}  oox  iottv  (kmg—o  ov  pktnopty,  tknt- 
Cofiiv,  etc.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  this  description  is  condensed 
in  the  form  of  a  definition  (11:  1),  tlmZofitvtuv  vnoaztaits  ov  (iltno- 
fitvtov. 

Faith,  according  to  Paul,  gives  us  superiority  over  the  adherents  of 
every  other  religion,  JVa  x«itfio/if  tfa  *V  iknict  (Rom.  5:  2).    In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  too  (3:  0),  it  is  the  ground  of  a  xavxwa,  which 
he  calls  xav%t]fia  rijg  tkru'dog. 

It  was  this  hopeful  confidence,  which  both  he  and  the  author  of  this 
Epistle  understood  to  be  meant  by  the  passage :  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith  (Gal.  3:  1 1.  Heb.  10:  38).  It  was  by  this,  according  to  both,  that 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  though  past  age,  obtained  a  son  (Rom.  4:  J9.  Gal. 
3:  7.  Heb.  11:1).  It  was  this  7i/ar*ff,  founded  on  the  tnuyyfkia,  which 
made  friends  of  God  before  the  law,  and  became  an  example  and  means 
of  grace  for  all  under  the  law,  etc. 

Thns  they  coincide  in  their  notion  of  faith,  its  reference  to  the  inay- 
ytkia%  its  justifying  efficacy,  and  iu  certain  arguments  and  examples  in 
confirmation  of  the  declared  in  efficacy  of  the  law  and  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  and  differ  in  the  following  respects :  that  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews makes  use  of  a  multitude  of  examples,  vt'q.og  payivptoir  •  that  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  nioue  is  openly  contrasted 
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with  the  law  and  the  tyyoig  ro/<ot>,  while  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
the  unpleasant  contrast  is  not  directly  presented,  but  rather  intimated ; 
that  in  the  other  Epistles  nhttg  *ig  /rprouv  Apjoro*  is  directly  assert- 
ed to  be  the  sole  means  of  justification,  while  in  this,  without  any  ex- 
press conclusion  by  the  writer,  it  is  left  as  a  matter  of  inference  for  the 
reader. 

Origen,  therefore,  was  correct  in  asserting  that  ra  tor^ura  fii»  Ilav- 
kov  tie!,  for  wc  find  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  apostle  at  the  foun- 
dation of  this  Epistle ;  and  not  merely  individual  sentiments,  but  ar> 
entire  class  of  them  upon  one  subject. 

In  this  Epistle,  moreover,  we  meet  with  his  figures  and  favorite  ex- 
pressions. We  will  only  cite  those  examples  which  have  reference  to 
Christian  instruction.  With  Paul  God's  word  is  a  sword  (Ephes.6: 
17).  So  in  Heb.  4:  12.  Instruction  for  beginners  and  weak-minded 
persons  is  milk  ;  for  those  well-grounded  in  the  faith,  it  is  (3gwftu  and 
ortptu  lyutf  tu  strong  meal  (Heb.  5:  13.  1  Cor.  3:2).  The  first  are 
ptjntoi  ( 1  Cor.  3:  1.  Heb.  5:  13) ;  the  subjects  of  instruction  suitable  fox 
them  are  <uo»;r//a  (Gal  4:  9.  Heb.  5:  12).  The  well-grounded,  on  the 
other  hand,  arett'lttoi  (Heb.  5:  14.  1  Cor.  14:  20),  and  their  condition 
ieifk/toitii  (Col.  3:  14.  Heb.  (i:  1).  Whoever  will  examine  further 
the  apostle's  termiuology  on  the  subject  of  salvation,  and  the  allegorical 
expressions  and  applications  which  he  ha.*  used  to  illustrate  it,  will  id 
these  also  recognize  Paul., 

Besides  thoughts  and  figures,  a  great  many  of  Paul's  favorite  words 
end  phrases  are  to  be  found  in  this  Epistle.  Some  of  these  have  been- 
collected  by  the  industry  of  Wetstein,1  and  his  collection  has  since 
been  considerably  augmented.3 

■ 

§  146. 

On  the  other  hand ,  passages  have  been  selected  from  this  Epistle 
which  make  against  Paul's  authorship,  and  two  of  them  are  vaunted  as 
decisive.3  The  first,  repeated  for  centuries,  and  frequently  answered, 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  happily,  is  Heb.  2:  1—5.  "  There- 
fore we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we 
have  heard, — how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ? 
which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the^  Lord;  and  was  confirmed 
unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him,  vjjo  iotv  uxovauviatv  tig  tifxan;  {pt- 
PutarOri,  God  also  bearing  them  witness,"  etc.  The  author,  it  is  said, 
here  classes  himself  as  one  of  those  to  whom  that  which  the  Lord  taught 
had  been  communicated  by  his  disciples.  Now,  so  far  from  its  being  the 
case  that  Paul  could  use  such  language,  he  was  even  jealous  of  the  im- 
putation of  dependence  on  the  instructions  of  the  apostles,  flatly  dis- 
owned it*  and  asserted  that  he  received  his  teaching  from  God  and 
Christ  (Gal.  I:  1 1,  12  seq.  2:  0—15.  I  Cor.  15:  8,  etc.). 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  us  ?    Dees  it  mean  us 

1  Nov.  Test.  T.  II.  p.  386. 

9  Cbr.  Frid.  Schmid,  Hist.  Anliq.  et  Vindic.  Canonis.  §  249.  p.  6G»— 665. 

3  Dav.  Schuli,  "Der  Brief  an  die  Hebrfter,"  etc.  Bresiao,  1818.  p.  125-130.  The 
first  objection  had  been  already  stated  by  CEcmnenins;  the  "  Scholia  Gneca"  in 
Frid  Mauh.  N.  T.  contain  a  reply. 
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Hebrew  Christians,  or  us,  Paul  only!  It  is  clear  that  the  writer  is 
speaking  of  many  persons,  in  regard  to  whom  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
they  might  fail  in  fidelity  to  the  Christian  system  ;  and  a  sort  of  rhetorical 
figure  is  employed  which  is  very  common  with  the  apostle.  The  wri- 
ter includes  himself  in  the  number  of  those  whom  he  addresses,  speaks 
of  their  necessities  and  failings,  as  if  he  shared  them,  without  mean- 
ing by  this  that  he  did  so  m  every  particular.  Just  so  Paul,  in  Rom. 
13:  11 — 14.  (e.  g.)  says:  "It  is  time  for  us  (those  converted  from 
Paganism  as  well  as  from  Judaism)  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  to  cast  off 
the  works  of  darkness,  to  walk  honestly,  not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying."  If 
the  apostle  be  here  taken  literally,  what  must  we  not  charge  him  with, 
on  account  of  the  word  us  T  Just  as  little  did  he  mean  to  claim  all  the 
gifts  which  were  distributed  to  different  persons  for  the  preservation  and 
extension  of  the  Christian  church  (Rom.  12:  6  seq),  although  he  makes 
use  of  the  word  us,  meaning  us  Christians.  Such  figures  of  rhetoric 
will  not  allow  a  literal  application  to  the  writer. 

It  is  attempted  to  obviate  these  considerations  by  a  distinction.  This 
mode  of  speech,  it  is  said,  may  properly  be  used  when  exhortations  and 
mornings  are  given,  bet  not  in  historical  statements.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  as  rjui7g,ust  does  not  mean  Paul  only,  but  us  who  have 
this  in  common  that  we  are  Hebrew  Christians,  all  valid  objection 
against  this  mode* of  speaking  is  precluded.  But  does  not  the  passage 
in  fact  contain  an  exhortation  that  they  should  guard  against  danger ; 
for  (the  thought  is)  if  the  slighting  of  the  institutions  of  the  old  cove- 
nant occasioned  severe  punishments,  how  shall  we  escape  punishment, 
if  we  slight  a  far  higher  institution,  which  proceeded  from  the  Lord, 
was  confirmed  (to  us  Hebrews)  by  his  chosen  disciples,  and  attested  by 
miracles  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Does  not  this  passage  be- 
long to  the  classof  warnings  or  exhortations?  Though  it  does  contain 
historical  allusions,  they  are  not  themselves  the  subject  of  discussion, 
but  are  exhibited  only  in  very  genera!  terms,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
Jews  would  deserve  punishment  in  case  they  should  forsake  Christiani- 
ty. These  are  not  presented  for  the  purpose  of  narration,  but  as  an 
emumeratio,  which  runs  rapidly  through  a  series  of  occurrences,  without 
reference  to  their  accompanying  circumstances,  or  the  particular  con- 
cern of  any  individual  in  them. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  passage.  It  has  been 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  relation  which  Paul  sustained  to  the 
Christians  of  Palestine,  that  he  should  say  :  "  Pray  for  me,  Ivtx  itiyiov 
anoHaTaota&oi  vplv,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner1'  (13:  18). 
He  had  nothing  to  do,  it  is  said,  with  the  churches  in  Palestine.1  It  is 
true  he  was  not  connected  with  them  as  a  teacher ;  but  he  was  in  an- 
other capacity.  He  had  brought  to  them  from  Oalatia,  Macedonia,  and 
Achaia,  on  the  very  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  his  im- 
prisonment there,  charitable  contributions  which  he  had  collected  for 
them  in  the  churches.  They  had,  therefore,  good  reason  to  pray  for 
their  benefactor,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  them  again. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  officers  of  the  churches  which  are  ad- 

l  Schulz, "  Der  Brief  an  die  HebrSer"  etc.  p.  22  and  63. 
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dressed  ir>  this  Epistle,  are  not  called  n  pea  (Suit  got  and  inloxoitot,  as 
officers  iu  the  church  are  termed  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  irfovpfpoi 
(13:  7,  17).  But  this  was  their  proper  appellation  is  Palestine,  and 
,  confirms  our  position  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  the  Epistle. 
The  churches  of  Palestine  constituted  an  exception  from  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  churches  in  this  respect,  that  their  affairs  were  conducted,  not 
only  by  presbyters,  but  by  apostles  themselves,  as  e.  g.  James  and  John, 
or  by  other  men  who  look  a  distinguished  part  iu  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  ;  and  these  were  called  in  this  country,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, rtyovftivotf  such  as  e.  g.  Barnabas  and  Silas  Acts  (15:  22). 

The  opponents  of  this  Epistle  thought  they  found  support  for  their 
position  in  these  passages;  but  they  were  troubled,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  friendly  allusion  to  Timothy  ( 13: 23),  of  such  a  nature  that  it  seems 
particularly  suitable  to  Paul,  whose  confidential  assistant  Timothy  was, 
and  to  whom  he  was,  in  a  manner,  exclusively  attached.  They  were 
therefore  obliged,  if  possible,  to  prove  that  Timothy  was  not  attached 
to  Paul  at  this  time,  which  they  hoped  to  do  by  means  of  a  pretended 
difference  between  the  mode  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  Timothy  in  his 
writings  and  the  mode  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  in  this  Epistle.  Paul 
always  speaks  of  him  in  his  Epistles,  it  is  said,  as  t*x*ort  ypijaio*  r«- 
vow,  avinpyog,  with  commendation  and  affection,  while  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  mentions  him  only  in  a  cursory  way  :  "  Ye  know 
our  brother  Timothy,  who  is  set  at  liberty  ;  with  whom,  as  soon  as  he 
comes,  I  will  sec  you."1  As  to  the  words :  Ye  know  our  brother  Timo- 
thy etc.,  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  Paul  would  have  written  so  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  which  Timothy  had  visited  with  hint 
in  the  foundation  of  which  he  had  cooperated.  To  the  inhabitants  and 
of  Palestine  alone,  could  he  have  used  such  half-doubting  language  as  : 
Ye  know  Timothy,  probably.  For,  though  he  accompanied  Paul  on 
his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  20:  4),  and,  moreover,  was  not  an  ob- 
scure person,  yet  he  was  least  known  to  the  people  of  Palestine.  The 
reason  why  he  calls  him  merely  brother,  without  further  encomium,  is, 
that  he  was  not  recommending  him  to  any  church  on  account  of  his 
being  charged  with  a  particular  commission,  as  is  the  case  in  those 
Epistles  in  which  he  styles  him  his  beloved  son  and  his  faithful  fellow- 
laborer  (1  Cor.  4:  17.  1  Thess.  3:  2).  The  expressions  of  friendship 
and  affection  contained  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  himself  are  of  course 
not  to  be  our  standard  here.  It  is  likewise  the  case,  however,  in  let- 
ters which  he  wrote  to  other  churches,  that  he  only  terms  him,  Timothy 
our  brother  (2  Cor.  1:1.  Col.  1:1).  The  last  words:  with  whom,  if 
he  come  shortly,  I  will  see  you,  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Paul,  and 
can  be  historically  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  his. 
He  promised  the  Philippians  to  send  Timothy  to  them,  as  soon  as  bis 
fate  at  Rome  was  finally  decided  (Philipp.  2:  19 — 24) ;  and  the  He- 
brews, that,  as  soon  as  Timothy  should  have  returned,  he  would  make 
them  a  visit  with  him.  The  mission  of  Timothy  explains  the  condition, 
iu¥  xaxiov  ippiat,  under  which  he  promised  the  visit.  A  journey  to 
the  east  was  in  the  apostle's  contemplation.  It  was  his  design  to  pass 
through  Macedonia  (Philipp.  2:  24)  to  Asia  Minor  (Philem.  22),  and 
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thence  to  Palestine.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  gain 
information  beforehand  concerning  the  state  of  things  in  these  coun- 
tries, that  he  mi<rht  not  expose  himself  to  his  enemies  to  no  purpose. 
This  he  did  by  staying  for  a  time  in  Philippi,  which  was  on  one  hand  in 
Macedonia,  and  on  the  other,  as  it  were,  in  sight  of  Asia  Minor  (Rom. 
15:  23.  Acts  20:  3).  Now,  whether  the  account  which  he  received  from 
Timothy,  or  Nero's  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of 
Paul's  release,  or  both  together,  caused  him  to  give  up  his  proposed 
journey  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  old 
design  of  a  journey  to  Spain  was  now  revived  (Rom.  15:  28),  and  put 
in  execution  (§  84). 

However  disinclined  we  may  be,  we  must  yet  consider  Paul  as  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  so  long  as  we  have  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  Timothy  was  not  under  his  direction  when  the  Epistle  was  written. 
Can  the  writer  have  been  of  less  than  apostolic  dignity  ?  No  one  with 
less  authority  could  have  presumed  to  present  to  the  parent-land  of 
Christianity  his  instructions  and  intervention  in  relation  to  such  topics, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  apostles  and  of  numerous  witnesses  of  our 
Lord's  words  and  deeds. 

§  147. 

While  internal  grounds  speak  so  clearly  and  decisively  in  favor  of 
Paul,  so  it  does  not  appear  that  we  have  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  dif- 
ferent result  from  a  historico-critical  investigation.  We  must  simply 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  decide  from  individual  declarations  and  detached 
statements,  but  to  form  our  opinion  impartially  from  a  view  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  Epistle. 

Eusebius,  in  stating  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  what  is 
called  the  Canon,  ranks  among  the  biblical  works  which  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  genuine  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  then 
comprehended  in  the  Mss.  of  the  New  Testament,  without  excepting 
any  one  of  them.1  It  cannot  be  denied  that  when  he  did  this  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  Greek  and  oriental  churches,  rather  than  to  the 
Latin.  For  he  must  have  been  specially  familiar  with  the  opinions  and 
convictions  of  the  former,  considering  his  language,  residence,  and  lit- 
erary education,  and  the  libraries  (at  Caesarea  and  JEYxa  Capilolina) 
whence  he  derived  his  documents.  He  has,  however,  in  another  place, 
expressed  himself  more  to  the  purpose  :  "  Fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  he 
says,  are  generally  acknowledged  and  genuine,  ngodrjXoi  xoi  naqrig  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  some  depreciate  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Roman  church  objects  to  it."2  Now  these 
some,  rivegt  may  be  Latins,  (though  it  is  not  probable  in  this  connexion), 
or  they  may  be  Greeks ;  it  makes  no  essential  difference  which.  In 
the  first  case,  the  writer  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Greeks,  and  in  the  second  case,  he  only  presents  an  exception  from  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  an  exception  which  existed  in  the  minds 
of  individuals  out  of  respect  or  prepossession  towards  the  Romans,  and 
which  proves,  according  to  the  well-known  rule,  exceptio  firmat  rcgu- 

l  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  III.  o.  23.  9  Eusob.  H.  E.  L.  111.  c.  3. 
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lam,  thai  the  Greek  church,  taken  as  a  whole,  did  not  think  as  these 
some  did  in  regard  to  the  Pauline  origiu  of  the  Epistle,  but  acknowl- 
edged  U. 

Jerome,  therefore,  who  had  certainly  perused  a  large  number  of  the 
writings  of  Christian  Greeks,  did  not  exaggerate,  when  he  asserted  in  his 
Epistle  to  Dardauus  that  Paul  had  always  been  acknowledged  as  au- 
thor of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  all  Greek  writers,  "a6  omnibus 
retro  eccUsiasticis  Greed  sermonis  scriptoribus." 

Origen,  too,  expresses  himself  in  the  same  collective  way  concern- 
ing the  ancients.  This  expression,  used  by  a  man  in  the  third  century, 
lias  a  very  important  meaning,  and  would  seem  to  carry  us  back  near 
to  the  times  of  the  apostles :  "  It  was  not  without  reason,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  ancients  transmitted  this  Epistle  to  us  as  Paul's  production."1 

There  are  other  witnesses  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  favor  of  this 
Epistle,  both  earlier  and  later  than  Origen.  Dionysius,  who  is  character- 
ized by  his  investigations  respecting  the  Apocalypse  as  an  intelligent 
and  honest  father,  declares,  in  the  work  referred  to,  in  favor  of  Paul.9 
Clement,  earlier  than  either,  maintained  the  Pauline  origin  of  this 
Epistle. 

Nor  were  investigations  of  this  sort  prosecuted  lightly  or  unwarily  in 


1  Ov  yAq  etntj  ot  do%aloi  av8o*e  cue  UavXov  avrifyv  rraoaSfSojxaot.  Euseb,  H. 
£.  L.  VI.  25.  This  celebrated  passage  in  Origen,  to  which  we  have  already  refer- 
red in  apeaking  of  the  language  of  this  Epiatle,  still  continues  to  be  misinter- 
preted to  the  prejudice  of  the  Epistle.  The  opinion  of  the  Alexandrians,  that  the 
language  of  the  Epiatle  differs  from  that  of  Paul,  ia  the  writer's  theme  ;  and  the 
order  of  his  ideas  is  as  follows.  1.  The  style  is  not  Paul's;  2.  for  it  haa  too 
much  Greek  regularity  and  elegance.  3.  Yet,  as  to  the  thoughts,  the  produc- 
tion is  not  inferior  to  Paul's  Epistles.  4.  Hence  he  (Origen)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  thoughts  nre  Paul's ;  but  that  their  phraseology  and  construction  are  the 
work  of  some  one  else,  who  reduced  to  writing  what  was  said  by  Paul.  Thus 
far  he  distinguishes  between  the  words  and  ideas,  what  belongs  to  Pan!  and 
what  does  not  ;  and  then  proceeds.  6.  Any  church  which  has  regarded  it  as 
Paul's  production  may  retain  its  favorable  opinion  of  it;  7.  for  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  the  ancients  transmitted  it  to  us  as  Paul's  production.  8.  But,  who 
composed  this  Epistle  (referring  to  No.  5)  is  known  to  God  alone  ;  9.  some  say 
Clement,  others  Luke.  The  propositions  No.  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  exhibit  his  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  substance  and  the  phraseology,  and  a  mode  of  reconciling  their  char- 
acteristics. No.  6  asserts  the  propriety  of  regarding  it  as  Pauline.  No.  7  alone 
contain*  a  historical  statement,  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.  Thus  much  as  to 
who  was  its  author.  Noa.  8  and  9.  Who,  however,  according  to  the  proposed 
theory,  reduced  it  to  writing,  cannot  be  known  ;  this  merit  has  been  ascribed  to 
various  persons.  The  historical  statement  on  the  subject  is  fully  and  drfinittly  ex- 
pressed ;  the  rest  of  the  passage  consists  of  attempts  to  invalidate  the  objection 
drawn  from  the  difference  of  language. 

Origen  has  always  acknowledged  this  Epistle  in  his  works,  and  very  frequently 
cited  it  under  the  designation  6  aitoaroXoe  and  6  Ilavlot.  We  will  refer  to  those 
passages  only,  in  which  the  Epistle  is  mentioned  by  name.  Kal  iv  rf,  irooc'Epoai- 
ore  6  avroc  JfTavXoe  (Comm.  in  Joann.  T.  If.  c.  6).  'O  di  JJaoXot  f*  rjy  fl-pd* 
'Epoaiove  (in  Joann.  T._X.  c.  11).  'Sko  Uavlot  iv  rij  note  'BpQalovs  (Select- 
in  Ps.  Ps.  4:  7).  'O  TIavXos  'Efigcuote  qrrnji  (in  Pa.  8:  b).  jiiyt*  yd©  iv  rfj  Trpdc 
'EfcatOvt  o  aJrdc/Ziaeioc  (Select,  in  Thren.  4:  20),  and  the  pa«»ago  adduced  by 
Lardner  and  others  (Epist.  ad  African,  r.9)  :  "  ff  any  one,  perplexed  by  this 
argument  (taken  from  Heb.  11:  37), should  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  de- 
prive Paul  of  this  Epistle,  against  snch  an  one  I  should  make  nse  of  proofs 
from  other  quarters  that  the  Epistle  was  Paul's." 

2  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  VI.  e.  41. 
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Alexandria.  This  city,  it  is  well  known,  always  possessed  a  multi- 
tude of  able  grammarians,  who  labored  with  great  critical  acumen  on 
the  writings  of  ancient  classic  authors,  amended  the  text  when  it  had 
been  impaired,  and  distinguished  on  critical  grounds  between  genuine 
and  spurious  works. 

This  critical  talent  was  exercised  likewise  upon  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  particularly  on  this  Epistle.  The  remark  was  early 
made  that  its  style  was  strikingly  different  from  that  of  Paul.  Notwith- 
standing this  idea,  which  would  seem  to  lead  directly  to  the  supposition 
that  Paul  was  not  its  author,  no  one  ventured  to  deny  that  it  was  tho 
apostle's  production.  So  strong  was  the  conviction  that  it  could  not 
be  shaken,  even  by  weighty  adverse  considerations. 

Ways  and  means  were  sought  to  compromise  the  matter.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  Clement  and  that  afterwards  presented  by  Origcn  are  but 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  difference  of  style  with  history  and  the  decla- 
rations of  antiquity,  which  pronounced  Paul  to  be  the  author. 

Clement,  in  particular,  cites  such  an  ancient  declaration  of  a  respect- 
able father,  whom  he  calls  the  blessed  old  man,  and  who  from  the  connex- 
ion was  probably  Pant  am  us.  He  inquires  into  the  reason  why  Paul  did 
not  prefix  his  name  and  his  title,  unnoiolo*,  to  his  Epistle.1  I  must 
here  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend  how  it  is  possible  that  men 
in  modern  times  should  suppose  some  Alexandrian  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  this  Epistle,  while  in  the  Alexandrian  church  itself,  the  evidence 
in  behalf  of  Paul  reaches  so  nearly  to  the  first  century.  If  the  author  of 
these  Epistles  was  an  Alexandrian,  where  could  the  fact  be  known,  if 
not  at  Alexandria  ? 

To  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Pantaenus,  it  has  been  recently  affirm- 
ed by  a  learned  man,  that  when  he  proposed  the  query  why  Paul  did  not 
call  himself  apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  entertained  doubts 
in  regard  to  its  authorship.  It  is  astonishing  hat  a  scholar  of  such  emi- 
nence should  assert  any  thing  so  hastily.  Were  Clement  and  Origen 
ever  in  doubt  in  regard  to  the  Epistle,  though  they  proposed  inquiries  con- 
cerning it?  Did  Julius  A  fricanus,  and  others  before  him,  doubt  as  to  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  because  they  sought  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference between  them  in  regard  to  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  ?  Long  be- 
fore his  time,  Tatian,  while  yet  resident  at  Rome  and  orthodox  in  his 
opinions,  had  drawn  up  biblical  npodhjftaju,  which  he  and  Rhodon  after 
him,  promised  to  solve.-  Biblical  questions  of  this  nature  must  have  arisen 
more  naturally  at  Alexandria  than  at  any  other  place,  because  there  ttjjo- 
pktjfiaza  and  i">;r»j/u«ru  'Ofirjtjixd,  Auo*7y  Ct]ir}fjaia>i>  'GJ/*ijp«xtui',  and 
such  like  subjects  of  inquiry,  were  common.  Let  us,  as  we  ought,  ex- 
amine the  declaration  of  the  blessed  old  man.  His  language  is  :  As 
our  Lord  was  sent  among  the  Jews  as  the  apostle  of  the  Almighty  ( I  lob. 
3:  1),  Paul,  particularly  as  his  mission  was  to  the  heathen,  would  not 

E resume  to  style  himself  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  from  reverence  for  our 
ord,  and  because  he  had  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  out  of  tho 
abundance  of  his  zeal,  although  he  was  really  a  messenger  and  apostle 


l  Clem.  Alex.  Hypotypai.  apud  Eusob.  H.  E.  L.  VI.  c.  14.  Rob.  Steph. 
p  C2 

9  Euseb.  II  E.  L.  V.  c.  13 
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to  the  Gentiles.  Pantaenus  here  represents  as  undoubted  what  he  is 
said  to  have  doubled,  viz.  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
and  saya  that  he  had  two  reasons  for  withholding  the  usual  introduction, 
Paul  the  apostle  etc. 

In  Lower  Egypt  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  retained  its  place  imme- 
diately after  that  to  the  Galatiatis  till  about  the  fourth  century,  as  we  see 
from  the  list  of  chapters  in  the  CotUx  Vatir.anus  ;l  and  it  was  not  till 
about  the  time  of  Athanasius,  that  it  was  removed  and  placed  after  the 
2d  of  Thessalonians,  which  situation  it  now  holds  in  Egyptian  Mss. 
In  the  Upper  Egyptian  version  it  even  stood  before  that  to  the  Galatiatis, 
immediately  after  the  2d  to  the  Corinthians,9  which  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice in  illustration  of  the  ancient  opinion  respecting  it  in  Egypt. 

Jerome  connects  with  the  account  we  have  mentioned  above,  respect- 
ing the  agreement  of  the  ancient  Greek  fathers  as  to  this  Epistle,  a  dec- 
laration that  the  oriental  churches  likewise,3  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
he  lived  so  long  in  his  solitary  abode  at  Bethlehem,  agreed  in  the  same 
position.  His  statement  is  confirmed  by  Augustine's  assertion,  that  in 
the  oriental  churches  the  Epistle  ranked  among  the  canonical  writings.1 
We  shall  suppose  our  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  the  canon  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  as  stated  by  Cyril,  from  the  first  part  of  our  Intro- 
duction ;  nor  shall  we  make  particular  mention  of  the  evidence  of  Titos 
of  Bostra  {Contra  Manich.  L.  III.  c.  4  and  11),  of  Basil,  the  two 
Gregories,  Epiphanius,  Pamphilus,  and  Methodius. 

Ephrem.the  most  noted  of  the  Syrian  fathers,  appeals  in  several  pas- 
sages to  this  composition,  characterizing  the  writer  by  the  designation, 
the  apostle.5  James  of  Nisibis,  Ephrxm's  teacher,  composed  various 
Syriac  productions  as  early  as  the  third  century,  some  of  which  have 
reached  us  in  an  Armenian  version.  He  appeals  in  these  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  under  the  designation,  the  apostle,  or  the  blessed  apos- 
tle.6 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century  we  find  in  hither  Syria, 
instead  of  individual  fathers,  a  whole  ecclesiastical  council,  the  synod  of 
Antioch,  quoting  the  scriptures,  and  among  other  passages,  Heb.  2:  14. 
4: 15.  and  1 1: 26,  in  the  summons  which  they  issued  to  Paul  of  Samosa- 
ta  before  his  removal  from  his  station.7  Going -back  to  the  second 
century,  we  are  able  to  appeal  to  the  oldest  version  of  the  Syrians,  a 
monument  of  their  belief  and  conviction  in  regard  to  the  canon.  Now 
this,  although  it  excludes  some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  contains  the 

1  Hag,  "  Do  antiquitate  Cod.  Vatic."  p.  23, 24. 

9  Zoega,  "  Catalogus  Codd.  Coptic,  in  Museo  Bnrgiano."  L.  III.  Codd.  Sahid- 
ic.  N.  LXXX.  p.  186.  Engolbrecht,  "  Frngmenia  Basmurico-Copiica,  p.  XXV. 

3  "  Nostris  dicendum  est,  banc  epistolain,  quo*  inscribitur  ad  HebrtBos,  non  so- 
lum abecclesiis  ORIENTIS,  sed  ab  omnibus  retro  ecclesiaslicis  Grasci  sermo- 
nis  scriptoribui,  quasi  Pauli  Apostoli  suscipi."  Epist.  ad  Dardan. 

<  "Ad  Hebraos  quoque  Epistola,  quamquam  nonnullis  incorta  sit  .  .  .  magis 
me  rnovet  auctoritas  ecclesiarum  orientalium,  qosa  banc  etiam  in  canon  icia  ha- 
bent."  Expos,  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  T.  IV.  Opp.  Ed.  Basil,  p.  1180. 

5  Ephrem  Opp.  Syr.  T.  1.  p.  400. 

0  Galland,Bibliolh.  Pair.  T.  V.  p.  XVI.  and  p.  LXXXVIH. 
7  Manii,  Collect.  Concil.  T.  I.  p.  1034. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  a3  we  proved  before,  when  speaking  of 
this  version,  is  a  genuine  and  original  portion  of  it. 

If  we  have  recourse  to  the  heretics,  we  know  that  Manes,  whose  sect 
spread  particularly  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  this  Epistle  to  prove  his  position,  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
did  not  derive  their  origin  from  one  and  the  same  author.1 

The  Melchisedeckians,  who  originated  with  Theodotus  (doyvQapoi- 
§69  or  TQan*thije),  elevated  Melchisedeck  above  Christ,  and  in  doing 
this  relied  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  7:  3,  and  7:  4,  7).»  In 
the  second  century  we  have  the  Montanists,  who  first  made  their 
appearance  in  Phrygia,  and  extended  themselves  westward.  These 
founded  their  principal  distinctive  doctrines  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (6:  4),  as  we  shall  shortly  see. 

The  Epistle  continued  without  opposition  to  eojoy  this  established 
authority  and  estimation  among  the  Greeks  and  in  the  East ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Arius  that  any  church  in  these  countries  disputed 
its  title.  The  Arians  were  the  first  Greeks  whom  history  charges 
with  denying  its  Pauline  origin.3 

This  circumstance  confers  uncommon  importance  on  the  testimony 
of  Eusebius  in  favor  of  this  Epistle,  and  accredits  his  character  as  a 
historian,  it  being  evident  that  he  was  not  misled  by  any  adherence  to 
party  into  a  want  of  fidelity  to  history.  Theodoret  even  referred  the 
Arians,  on  the  subject  of  this  Epistle,  to  the  example  of  this  their  fel- 
low believer,  that  they  might  be  edified  by  it  and  learn  moderation.4 
•  »••••••••• 

The  primitive  times  of  the  church  of  Rome  present  us  an  illustrious 
witness  for  this  Epistle  in  the  person  of  Clement,  who  occupied  there 
the  station  of  the  apostles  after  their  death.  In  his  Epistle  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  he  quotes  passages  from  it,  as  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
have  already  observed,  and  as  we  can  see  ourselves  on  examining  the 
Epistle,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  He  does  not,  indeed,  cite  it  under 
the  name  of  the  apostle,  but  makes  use  of  it  without  mentioning  the  au- 
thor, employing  its  peculiar  phraseology,  uvroltBtt  yo^ocr/^yo?,  and 
jutta  verborum  quoque  ordinem.5  Nor  has  he  designated  by  name  the 
author  of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament  from  which  passages  have 
been  borrowed  by  him,  except  the  1st  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, the  author  of  which  is  expressly  mentioned,  because  his  letter,  like- 
wise, was  directed  to  them,  and  a  reference  to  the  apostle  by  name 
was,  considering  the  circumstances,  very  natural.  We  will  not  now 
draw  any  inference  from  the  citations  of  Clement  out  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  but  that  which  Eusebius  draws:  or*  ftrj  ttov  iWpgcft 


1  Epiphan.  H»r.  LXVI.  § .  74.  Ed.  Petav.  Eha  ndXtv  Uyu  o  avrfc  Mean}*,  ov 
Svvara*  ivoe  didaoxaktov  ihcu  naXeud  xo)  tuuvt]  dut&t'/xrj  'Hftiv  yty  nahuov- 
tou  TjfiJyav     tjulQae,  »/  3i  dvtouuvtttrtu  xa#"  rjptyavj  Tciv  ydq  naXeuov- 

p(vov  xai  yrjQcioMov,  tyy&s  dtpavtojiov  yivixtu  (Heb.  VIII.  13). 

8  Epiphan.  XXXV.  or  LV.  §  1  (Heb.  7:  3) ;  \  8  (Heb.  7:  4,  7).  Comp.  Ter- 
tull.  Do  PrsBscriptione,  toward*  the  end. 

3  Theodoret,  Prolog,  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  Epiphan.  Hoeres.  LXIX.  §  27. 

4  Theodoret,  Prolog,  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr. 

5  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  III.  c.  38.  Hieronym.  in  Catal.  V.  Clem. 
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to  ovyypaftfta.  But  we  must  remark,  that  Eusebius,  in  his  language, 
seems  to  have  had  a  covert  polemical  reference  to  the  western  church, 
placing  in  contrast  with  it  the  Greek  churches,  which  were  supported 
by  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  document  of  Rome  itself  in  regarding  the 
Epistle,  not  as  a  recent  production,  but  as  one  of  Paul's  writings :  oVtr 
tixoiiog  tduZev  avtu  xo/ff  Xomole  tyxuruXf/Otj-ut  youuuuoi  tow 
anootokov. 

Irenaeus,  too,  in  his  book,  IJfi  dialt'^ttov  dtaqogwv,  quoted  from  it, 
whether  with  or  without  the  name  of  the  author  we  do  not  know;1 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  books  against  the  heretics,  he  has  so  far 
avoided  the  use  of  it,  that  only  slight  traces  of  it  are  here  and  there 
visible.9 

Now  how  shall  we  explain  the  strange  procedure  of  the  Greek  father 
in  this  last  work?  I  think  it  may  be  correctly  explained  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  and  of  his  life.  His  ecclesiastical  relations  con- 
nected him  with  the  western  Christians,  among  whom  he  possessed 
consideration  and  authority.  These  were  called  into  active  exercise  by 
the  sect  of  the  Cataphrygians  or  Montanists.  Commissions  to  Eleuthe- 
rus  at  Rome,3  relative  to  these  heretics,  had  even  been  performed  by 
him  on  behalf  of  the  Gallic  churches,  before  he  had  completed  his  he- 
resiological  work.4  The  third  book  was  not  written  before  the  latter 
days  of  Eleutherus,  and  the  whole  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  his 
successor. 

Now  these  Montanists  had  recourse,  in  defence  of  their  principle, 
that  they  who  had  been  guilty  of  aggravated  crimes  could  no  longer  re- 
main in  the  church,  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  6:  4,  5.  This  pas- 
sage was  one  of  their  chief  arguments,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome.5 

But,  even  without  his  testimony,  we  should  be  persuaded  of  this  by 
the  actual  fact  in  regard  to  the  procedure  of  a  zealous  Montanist.  Ter- 
tullian  warmly  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Montanists  from  Heb.  6: 
4,  5,  in  his  book  "  De  pudicitia,"  which  he  wrote  expressly  in  support 
of  their  position,  and  he  laid  more  stress  on  this  passage  than  on  any 
other  of  his  arguments. 

If,  therefore,  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  church  made  use  of  this  Epistle 
cautiously  and  fearfully,  till  they  finally  rejected  it,  history  presents  us 
with  the  reason  of  their  doing  so.  For,  that  the  proof-text  was  not  easi- 
ly answered,  may  be  inferred  from  the  various  attempts  to  answer  U 
made  by  the  ancients. 

Irensus,  it  is  probable,  had  not  long  been  dead,  when  the  opposilioa 
to  the  Epistle  in  the  Roman  church  had  extended  itself  widely.  Caiua, 
Taioff,  one  of  its  presbyters  under  Zephyrinus,  declared  expressly  in  a 
controversial  work,  that  he  acknowledged  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul, 
and  did  not  regard  that  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  apostle's  production. 


l  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  V.c.27. 

9  Mossuet,  Dissert,  in  Iren.  D.  III.  Art.  II.  n.  7. 

3  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  V.  c.47. 

4  Massuet,  Dissert.  II.  Art.  II.  n.  47. 

5  L.  H.  Adv.  Jovinian.  n.  3.  M  Verura  ne  Montanus  et  Novatos  hie  rtdeant, 
qui  contendunt  non  poaso  renovari  per  pcenitentiam  cos  qui  semel  sunt  illanu- 
nati,"  etc.  Heb.  6:  4,  5. 
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The  work  was  directed  against  the  Montaoists,  and  particularly  against 
Proculus,  one  of  their  most  learned  advocates,  rijff  KaiayQiyiag  aigtot- 
otg  vnepwvwta.  This  circumstance,  again,  gives  us  satisfactory 
information  as  to  the  reason  why  this  Epistle  was  so  troublesome  to  him, 
and  why  he  so  positively  rejected  it 

From  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the  Latins  adopted  these  opinions, 
and,  till  the  fourth  century,  they  constantly  denied  that  Paul  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  Epistle.1  History,  however,  does  not  give  ground  for  suppos- 
ing them  to  have  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  that  the  Epistle  be- 
longed to  apostolic  times,  and  that  its  author  was  of  that  age.9  How  could 
they  do  this,  when  Clement's  Epistle  from  Rome  was  in  so  many  hands  ? 
The  author  of  the  remarkable  fragment  in  Muratori,  who  represents 
himself  as  living  about  the  time  of  Caius,  constitutes  the  only  excep- 
tion, and  was  so  ungracious  as  to  denominate  the  Epistle  1  ctpud  Alex- 
andrines Pauli  nomine  fictam  ad  hartsin  Marcionis."*  Thus  the 
apostle  himself  must  be  termed  a  heretic,  that  a  self-willed  man  may 
maintain  his  orthodoxy.4 


1  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  VI.  c.  21.  'HXfc  Si  teal  tie  ijfiae  xal  rdtbv  loytondTOv  dr- 
<Jpotf  StdXoyos  till  'Ptuptje  xazd  ZttpvQtVOV  ri(jui  Hqoy.Lov  .  .  .  if  *»  .  .  .  tov  it pot 
otioctoXov  StMarfjwjy  povwv  intorofctiry  funjftovtvu,  rtjv  Trpotf  'Efipauove  ftrj  awa- 
pidfitjocte  rcue  bundle  •  intl  naX  tie  Stvgo  naqd  'Ptufutuuv  ru>h>  ov  vofuXtra*  tov 
anooTolov  tvyjdfttf.  Hieronym.  in  Catal.  V.  Caius.  "  In  eodora  volumine  (dis- 
putations advers.  Proculum)  epistolas  Pauli  tredecim  numorans,  decitnatn  quar- 
tern qosB  fertur  ad  Hebraeos,  dicit  ejus  non  esse  :  sed  et  apud  Romanos  usque 
faodie  Pauli  noo  habetur."  Comp.  Photius,  Cod.  48. 

a  Hieronym.  Catal.  V.  Paulos.  Philastr.  De  Hajres.  c  88.  Primasius,  Com- 
ment. Prtefin  Ep.  ad  Hebr. 

3  Tom.  III.  Antiqq.  Ital.  Med.  /Evi.  p.  854.  That  in  these  words  he  intends 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  clear  from  the  subjoined  citation  of  Heb.  12;  15, by 
which  he  characterises  the  Epistle. 

«  I  most  here  justify  myself  in  opposition  to  Prof.  Herm.  Olshausen  ("  Die 
Echtheitder  vier  kanonischen  Evangelien,"  p.  281  seq),  for  assigning  this  re- 
markable fragment  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  I  may  have  erred  in 
not  ascribing  it  like  others  to  Caius  himself;  at  any  rate  there  is  no  necessity  of 
supposing  it  at  all  older.  The  decision  of  the  subject  depends  on  the  words : 
"  Pastorem  nuperrime  nostris  teinporibus  in  urbe  RornA  Hermas  conscripeit,  se- 
dente  cathedra  Romano-  ecclesite  Pio  episcopo  fratre  ejus."  The  expression  nu- 
perrime is  indefinite  ;  but  is  rendered  less  so  by  the  addition  nottris  temvoribus, 
in  our  time.  Hence  nuperrime  does  not  signify  much  more  than  ov  rtahu  does 
in  a  very  similar  designation  of  time  in  Eusebius  (L.  V.  c.  28)  :  ov  natou,  €tU 
inl  x&f  tffteriowf  ytvofuroe  ncugdif.  Is  it  asked  whether  Caius  could  have  been 
alive  when  Pius  was  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Rome  ?  Wo  know  that  ho 
wrote  under  Zephyrinus,  who  became  bishop  of  the  church  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Severus  (Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  V.  c.  28).  It  will  be  best  for  us  to  reckon  from  Hygi- 
nus,  because  we  have  a  definite  date  in  regard  to  his  elevation  to  tho  episcopal 
office.  It  occurred  in  the  1st  year  of  Antoninus  Pius  (Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  IV.  c.  10). 
At  the  end  of  four  years  he  had  Pius  for  his  successor,  who  died  15  years  after- 
wards (Euseb.  L.  IV.  c.  11),  i.  e.  in  the  19th  year  of  Antoninus.  From  the  19th 
year  of  Antoninus  to  the  8th  of  Severus,  we  must  reckon  as  follows  :  the  remain- 
ing 4  years  of  Antoninus,  19  for  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurehus,  13  for  Commodus, 
and  9  of  the  reign  of  Severus ;  in  all  45.  Supposing  Caius  to  have  been  55 
years  old  when  he  wrote  against  Proculus  undor  Zephyrinus,  he  of  course  lived 
during  the  supernumerary  years  under  Pius.  Thus,  chronology  does  not  for- 
bid us  to  consider  Caius  and  the  author  of  the  fragment  as  contemporary,  and, 
indeed,  the  same  person.  Supposing  the  writer  to  have  been  a  different  per- 
son, he  cannot  certainly  have  lived  any  earlier  than  he,  for  Eusebius  does  not 
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Even  the  Montanists  yelded  to  this  opinion,  and,  in  their  polemical 
writings,  ascribed  no  higher  authority  to  the  Epistle  than  was  admitted 
to  belong  to  it  by  their  opponents,  i.  e.  as  being  the  production  of  some 
apostolic  father,  like  Barnabas,  Clement,  etc.  This  was  Tertulli- 
an's  course,  who  as  early  as  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  had  been  with  oth- 
ers an  observer  of  these  disputes  and  of  the  procedure  of  Cains,  and  in 
a  short  time  was  the  successor  of  Proculns  in  reputation  and  learning, 
and  his  warmest  admirer  :  "  Procuhts  nostra  virginis  senecta  et  Chris- 
tiana eloqumtia  dig  nit  as."  To  return  to  our  subject.  As  the  EpbUe 
was  denied  to  be  Paul's,  Tertullian  took  it  for  what  it  was  allowed  to 
be  by  its  enemies,  and  reasoned  with  such  force  as  to  make  it,  even  on 
this  ground,  equal  in  authority  and  value,  or  very  nearly  so  at  least,  with 
Paul's  Epistles. 

The  passage  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  shows  us  how  anxious  he  was 
to  recover  for  the  Epistle  on  one  side  what  he  yielded  on  the  other,  in  re- 
gard to  Paul's  authorship  of  it,  and  to  refer  it,  at  least  mediately,  to  Paul. 

Volo  ex  abundantii  aliatjus  comitis  apostolorum  testimonium  super 
induce  re  idoneum  connrmandi  de  proximo  jure  disciplinam  magistro- 
rum.  Exstat  enim  et  Barnabas  titulus  ad  Hebrseos,  adeo  satis  auctorita- 
tis  viro,  ut  quern  Paulus  juzta  se  posuerii  in  abstinently  tenore :  Ant 
ego  solus  et  Barnabas  non  habemus  hoc  operandi  potestatem.  Est 
utique  receptior  apud  ecclesias  epistola  Barnabs,  illo  apocrypho  Pastore 
mcBchorum.  Monens  igitur  discipulos  omissis  omnibus  initiis  ad  per- 
fectionem  magis  tendere,  nec  rursum  fundamenta  pcenitentis  jacere 
operibus  mortuorum,  Impossibile  est,  inquit,  illos  qui  semel  illuminati 

sunt,  etc   Heb.  6:  4,  5  Hoc  qui  ab  apostolis  didicit,  et  cum 

apostolus  docuit,  nunquam  mcecho  et  fornicatori  secundum  pasnitentiam 
promissam  ab  apostolis  norat"  (De  Pudic.  c.  20). 

Thus  were  the  two  parties  contending,  when  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
test a  new  sect  reinforced  the  Montanists.  Circumstances  became 
pressing,  and  the  orthodox  had  not  leisure  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
Epistle.  About  forty  years  after  the  declaration  of  Caius,  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Cornelius,  the  Novatians  appeared  in  Rome.  They  re- 
vived the  position  of  Montanus  in  regard  to  repentance,  nod  styled 
themselves  the  pure.  In  adopting  his  tenet,  they  also  appropriated  to 
themselves  his  arguments  in  its  support,  and  the  passage  on  which  they 
placed  special  reliance  was,  likewise,  Heb.  6:  4,  5. 

Jerome,  in  the  Epistle  before  referred  to,  speaks  of  this  passage.1 
Augustine,  in  citing  it,  alludes  to  the  Novatians,  whom  he  caHs  mundos 
(xa&uQOvq),  and  refutes  the  opinion  which  they  built  upon  it  iu  respect 
to  repentance.9  Epiphanius  considers  these  words  as  the  principal 
source  of  their  heresy.3   Theodoret  charges  them  with  making  use  of 

* 

mention  any  express  opposition  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  west,  earlier 
than  that  or  Caius.  Besides,  the  designations  of  time  and  place,  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  fragment  gives  in  regard  to  himself,  the  langoage  which  he  has  em- 
ployed (the  Greek),  and  the  character  of  tho  position  he  presents  relative  to  tbe 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  all  declare  in  favor  of  Cains. 

1  Hieronym.  Ep.  ad.  Dardan. 

2  Augustine,  De  vera  et  falsa  ponitentia,  C.  3.  L.  IV.  Opp.  Ed.  Basil.  1550. 

3  Epiph.  Her.  LIX.De  Catharis.  2<pdU*i.  «tTrow  tofyrfr  vet?  oWeeTcfo* 
i^rfplvw,  'A&vrcnov  tovc  arrof  <f*»xiQ&ivtae  *.  t.  I. 
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the  passage  in  support  of  error,  and  opposes  his  own  interpretation  to 
theirs.1  Macarius,  the  Egyptian,  adds  to  the  words  in  Heb.  6: 4,  5. 
other  passages  in  this  Epistle,  which  were  likewise  misinterpreted,  xutu 
Napanainuv  qpovtjfta*  Abulpharagius  even  introduces  a  Novatian 
speaking,  and  proving  his  opinion  from  this  passage.3  Eulogius,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  entered  into  an  extended  discussion  in  his  book  against 
the  Novatians,  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  this  passage  and  defending 
it  against  their  interpretation  ;  a  long  extract  from  which  discussion  is 
given  us  by  Photius.4  So  truly  was  this  passage  the  main  argument  of 
the  heretics,  that  it  required  and  employed  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of 
the  most  noted  fathers. 

Thus  the  conduct  of  the  two  churches,  in  regard  to  one  and  the- 
same  subject,  was  very  different.  The  Greeks  endeavored  to  evade  the 
argument  by  their  mode  of  interpretation,  while  the  Latins  rejected  the 
Epistle  entirely.  Circumstances  contained  the  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence. The  Greeks  were  calmer  and  less  interested  spectators,  while  the 
scene  of  this  controversy  was  among  the  Latins,  in  Rome  itself,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  respective  parties  were  in  their  midst.  The  Latins  had  not 
leisure  to  look  on,  till  an  exegetical  treatise  was  composed,  which  might 
be  made  use  of  to  silence  the  disputants.  Thus,  while  the  Greek  church 
admitted  the  Epistle,  although  the  heretics  regarded  it  as  their  princi- 
pal reliance,  the  Latins  were  compelled,  on  account  of  their  situation,  to 
take  a  more  expeditious  method,  and  to  proceed  as  they  did,  viz.  to  de- 
ny the  authority  of  the  Epistle,  the  contents  of  which  were  unanswer- 
able, or  else  to  be  vanquished  in  the  controversy.  This  was  the  true 
reason  of  their  procedure,  and  when  Philastrius  honestly  admits  that 
the  public  church-use  of  the  Epistle,  was  interdicted  on  account  of  the 
Novatians,9  he  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  subjected  to  abuse  for  his  as- 
sertion. 

What  wonder  now,  that  Cyprian,  who  had  so  many  disputes  in  regard 
to  the  restoration  of  backsliders,  does  not  even  mention  the  Epistle*, 
and  indeed,  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  its  existence? 

There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  Hippolvtus  did  not  admit  it,  but  he  can- 
not in  this  case  be  considered  a  Greek,  nor,  as  some  would  wish,  an 
Oriental ;  for  he  was  guided  in  his  opinion  on  this  point  by  Ireneeus, 
and  the  work  in  which  his  declaration  respecting  this  Epistle  appears, 
was  his  history  of  heresies,  which  he  composed  in  a  great  measure 
OfitXoufios  '/(jtjvalou.6 

Still,  such  serious  ferments  among  the  Latins  could  not  continue 
long  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  some,  rivig, 

1  Theodoret,  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Hobr.  o.  VI.  Tavra  oiNovdrov  ward  tic 

8  Macarii  Monacbi  Opnac.  III.  Do  Pmnit.  Gatland.  Biblioth.  PP.  T.  VIII. 
p.  32. 

3  Historia  Dynastiarom.  p.  137  Arabic  text,  and  p.  86  Latin. 
«  Photiua,  Codex  280.  p.  880.  Ed.  Hmsche  Hi. 

5  Philaatr.  Adv.  Hear,  c.  88.  44  Non  legitur  .  .  .  .  de  pcenitentia  propter  Novn- 
tianoa. 

6  The  principal  passage  relating  to  this  point  if  Photias,  Codex  121.  p.  161. 
Haschol.,  where  Pboli us  derived  hit  representation  from  Hippolytui  himself,  in- 
dependently of  Gobar. 
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as  Eusebius  states,  shared  in  their  sentiments,  and  rejected  the  Epistle 
on  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

But  what  were  the  arguments  presented  by  the  Roman  church? 
Was  their  procedure  occasioned  merely  by  the  pressure  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  it  was  desirable  and  necessary  to  conceal  by  false  pretexts  ?  or 
were  the  Montanist  and  Novatian  disputes,  which  evidently  and  unde- 
niably had  an  influence  upon  it,  merely  the  occasion  of  a  well-grounded 
opposition,  which  the  controversy  but  kindled  and  animated !  Did  they, 
or  did  Caius,  adduce  ancient  declarations  of  credible  men,  or  trustworthy 
historical  witnesses  and  authorities,  which  pronounced  against  Paul  and 
in  favor  of  some  other  author  ? 

In  that  case  the  dispute  would  certainly  have  worn  a  very  different 
aspect;  but  far  from  appealing  to  the  traditio  eccUsiarum,  to  authorities 
of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  church,  as  was  demanded  in  historical  in- 
vestigation, and  as  was  usual  in  regard  to  questions  respecting  the 
Canon  and  points  of  doctrine,  the  inquiry  received  a  totally  different  di- 
rection. In  the  whole  Latin  church  there  is  not  one  father,  of  whose 
talents  and  learning  any  monuments  remain,  who  appears  to  have 
known  any  thing  of  such  a  traditio  ecelesia,  or  of  any  historical  proof. 
The  question  was  made  to  rest  on  internal  evidence  alone. 

The  Epistle,  they  said,  is  an  anonymous  composition,  the  author  of 
which*  contrary  to  Paul's  custom,  no  where  names  himself,  and  conse- 
quently, cannot  be  known.1  Its  style  differs  from  that  of  the  apostle,  in 
its  elegance  and  rhetorical  finish,  which  he  despised.9  Besides,  there 
occur  in  it,  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  the  prophets  or  other  canonical  books  of  the  Jews.3 

These  are  the  principal  reasons  brought  forward  by  the  Latins  to  jus- 
tify their  opposition.  There  were  others,  as,  e.  g.  "quia  addiderunt  in 
ea  quidam  non  bene  sentientes,  et  quia  factum  Christum  dicit,"  etc. 
which,  it  is  evident,  bear  no  comparison  with  these. 

By  such  pretexts  the  Latins  justified  their  procedure, and  they,  who  in 
other  cases  knew  very  well  how  to  make  use  of  the  argument  from  tra- 
dition, did  not,  in  this,  say  a  single  word  respecting  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  or  the  statements  of  earlier  fathers.  In  short,  history  proper- 
ly so  called  did  not  to  their  knowledge  afford  the  slightest  evidence 
against  Paul ;  and  the  whole  dispute  was  conducted  on  exegetical 
grounds,  the  investigation  and  estimate  of  which  are  in  our  own  power, 
and  subject  to  our  own  decision. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  fathers,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  who, 
with  their  extensive  erudition  outweigh  all  other  western  authorities  to- 
gether, were  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients.  They  therefore  held  up  before  their  contempo- 
raries the  traditio  of  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  and  labored  to  give 

I  "  Ad  Hebrew  .  .  .  obi  principium  salutation  urn  de  induatria  omiait  .... 
unde  nonnulli  earn  in  canonem  acripturarum  recipe re  timuernnt."  Auguatin. 
Expos,  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Tom.  IV.  Opp.  Ed.  Basil,  1556.  p.  1180.  Primasiua  Utti- 
cena.  Praef.  in  Comm.  in  univera.  Panli  Epp. 

8  "  Non  ejusdicitur  propter  styli  aermonisque  diaaonantiam.  "  Hieronim.  Cat. 
V.Paul  us.  "  Quod  rhetoric*  acripaerit,  etsermono  plauaibili."  Philastriua.  Ha;r. 
e.  61.  Primasiua,  1.  c. 

3  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Eaai.  L.  III.  c.  G.  T.  IV.  Opp.  p.  07.  Valars. 
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another  direction  to  the  general  sentiment.  They  would  not  probably 
have  succeeded,  had  they  not  been  able  to  enforce  their  opinion  by  an 
ecclesiastical  council.  This  was  the  third  or  fourth  Carthaginian  coun- 
cil, over  which  Augustine  exercised  great  influence.  In  the  catalogue 
of  canonical  books  which  it  issued  in  the  form  of  a  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil, it  reckoned  "  Pauli  epistolas  tredecim,  ejusdem  ad  Hebraos  unam." 

From  this  time  the  Latins  began  to  change  their  sentiments.  Inno- 
cent, in  his  Epistle  to  Exuperius  of  Toulouse,  in  speaking  of  the  canon, 
reckoned  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul.  The  Epistle  came  into  general 
use  in  the  Roman  and  Latin  churches,  and  the  opposition  to  it  ceased 
every  where,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  Spain.  At  least,  Isidore 
of  Seville,  in  the  7th  century,  had  doubts  in  regard  to  it.  But  he  is 
the  only  writer  who  expresses  any  at  so  late  a  period.  Thus,  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  the  Christians  of  the  west  disparaged  the 
Epistle,  then  gave  color  to  their  procedure  by  such  reasons  as  they  could 
get  together,  and  finally,  when  the  storm  of  party  had  subsided,  restored 
it  to  its  rightful  rank. 

§  14a 

The  author  appends  at  the  close  certain  circumstances,  of  such  a 
character  that  no  one  acquainted  with  his  situation  could  easily  fail  to 
recognize  the  apostle.  He  promises  his  readers  that  he  will  visit  them 
in  company  with  Timothy,  who  was  always  connected  with  Paul,  was 
his  pupil  and  assistant,  and  his  companion  at  Rome.  He  mentions  him 
as  having  been  liberated  from  prison.  He  subjoins  salutations  from 
those  of  Italy,  who  perhaps  were  persons  that  had  visited  the  apostle  in 
prison,  like  the  deputies  from  other  churches.  For  he  himself  was  not 
yet  set  at  liberty ;  whence  he  commends  himself  to  the  prayers  of  the 
pious  Hebrews,  that  he  may  be  restored  to  them  the  sooner.  At  all 
events,  Paul  could  not  fail  to  be  recognized  by  these  expressions  at  the 
end  of  the  Epistle. 

But  why  did  he  not  prefix  his  name  at  the  beginning,  if  it  was  he 
who  wrote  the  Epistle?  Clement  of  Alexandria,  answers  the  question 
as  follows :  "  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews,  who  were  prejudiced 
against  him,  he  prudently  omitted  prefixing  his  name,  lest  he  should 
excite  aversion  at  the  outset."1  It  was  certainly  best  that  all  those 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  when  they  received  this 
Epistle,  should  first  read,  examine,  judge  impartially,  and  then  decide 
for  themselves.  Should  they  afterwards  suspect  from  circumstances, 
and  finally  become  convinced  that  it  was  from  Paul,  they  would  already 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  contents,  and  the  ideas  would  have 
been  imbibed  into  their  minds  and  fastened  there  to  produce  their 
effect. 

We  have  a  second  answer  from  Pantaenus.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
usual  salutation  found  at  the  beginning  of  Paul's  Epistles :  Paul  the 
apostle,  etc.,  could  not  properly  be  made  use  of  in  an  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, inasmuch  as  he  could  not  call  himself  apostle  in  reference  to 
them,  without  giving  offence  (§  147).   Paul  had  certainly  surrendered 

Tfiuseb!  H.  E.  L.  VI.  14. 
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the  office  of  apostle  as  far  as  Palestine  was  concerned,  and  by  express 
agreement  taken  the  Gentile  nations  as  the  province  of  his  mission  and 
labors  (Gal.  2:9,  10);  and  to  call  himself  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  in  a 
hortatory  letter  to  the  Jews,  would  bave  been  neither  fitting  nor  concil- 
iatory. 

A  third  answer  may  be  drawn  from  the  very  plan  of  the  Epistle.  It 
begins  with  a  rhetorical  introduction,  and  has,  generally,  as  little  resem- 
blance to  a  letter  as  the  oration  Pro  Lege  Manitia.  As  far  as  the  dox- 
ology  in  13:  12,  it  is  entirely  a  rhetorical  production.  It  is  not  till  after 
this  conclusion  that  any  tiling  occurs  which  could  give  rise  to  a  query 
if  the  discourse  might  not  he  a  letter.  Now  whether  this  manner  was 
intentional,  in  order  to  avoid  the  salutation  at  the  outset,  and  with  it  the 
name  apostle,  or  whether  it  was  chosen  for  other  reasons,  it  is  sufficient 
that  to  prefix  a  salutation,  after  the  manner  of  an  Epistle,  would  have 
been  infelicitous,  considering  the  character  of  the  introduction  and  of 
the  whole  Epistle. 

All  these  replies  are  satisfactory.  No  one  of  them  excludes  the  oth- 
er, and  hence  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  them  all  as 
correct,  if  it  be  allowed  that  a  reflecting  mind  may  be  determined  by 
several  considerations  at  once. 


But  whence,  then,  arises  the  dissimilarity  between  the  style  and  lan- 
guage of  this  and  of  his  other  writings  1  The  same  mind  reigns  through- 
out the  Epistles  of  Paul,  it  is  true,  but  not  always  the  same  style.  In 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians*  we  observe  the  injured  teacher,  conscious 
of  his  worth  and  his  deserts,  cautious,  benevolent,  earnest,  and  vehe- 
ment; in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  scholar,  with  a  dignified,  dis- 
tant manner,  the  advocate  of  the  Gentiles,  abounding  in  Jewish  learn- 
ing ;  in  that  to  the  Galatians,  the  language  of  paternal  authority  to  a 
people  of  little  refinement,  too  much  inclined  to  place  dependence  upon 
their  good  works.  How  very  different  is  the  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  from  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  though  their  subjects 
are  very  nearly  the  same  ?  That  to  the  Ephesians  is  solemnly  devout ; 
that  to  the  Philippians  is  affectionate  and  friendly,  but  dignified ;  that  to 
The  Hebrews  is  elegant  and  elevated.  His  situation  and  his  relation 
to  the  churches  are  depicted  with  extreme  accuracy  in  the  style  of 
each  of  his  Epistles. 

As  to  his  relation  to  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  he  was  not  one  of 
their  teachers  and  paternal  guides.  He  could  never,  therefore,  adopt 
the  tone  which  he  might  properly  use  towards  churches  which  he  him- 
self had  planted  and  reared. 

If  we  consider  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  viz.  to  weaken  the 
impression  of  the  splendid  temple-service  in  Palestine,  of  the  solemn 
offerings  and  imposing  feasts,  by  showing  that  all  this  was  constrained 
in  Christianity,  not  sensibly  and  transiently,  but  spiritually  and  in  a  high- 
er degree  of  perfection,  we  shall  see  that  the  unity  of  his  subject  natur- 
ally led  him  to  the  style  of  a  treatise  or  discourse. 

If  we  look  at  the  general  contents  of  the  Epistle,  we  shall  see  that 
they  demanded  an  elevated  tone.   The  author,  at  the  commencement, 
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speaks  of  Jesus  as  the  express  image  of  the  Deity,  of  his  exaltation 
above  the  angels  and  the  whole  creation,  of  his  dignity  as  the  Son  and  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  founder 
of  Judaism,  Moses,  and  of  the  regulations  instituted  by  htm  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  religious  state;  then  of  the  high-priesthood, 
and  of  every  thing  which  made  the  Jewish  religion  externally  imposing, 
or  worthy  of  regard  for  the  internal  peace  it  imparted.  He  speaks  of 
the  highest  things  with  which  the  Jew  was  conversant,  and  points  out 
for  each  of  them  something  more  elevated  in  Christianity.  Paul  would 
not  have  evinced  that  peculiarly  sound  judgment  in  the  selection  of  bis 
style,  which  we  know  that  he  possessed,  had  he  chosen  any  other  man* 
ner  than  the  rhetorical  and  elevated.  But  every  one  knows  that  this 
cannot  be  attained  without  elegant  and  lofty  diction. 

What  objection  can  be  made,  moreover,  against  the  supposition  that 
Luke  had  something  to  do  with  the  phraseology  ?  He  was,  at  this  pe- 
riod, in  such  close  intimacy  with  the  apostle,  that  his  cooperation  in 
perfecting  the  composition  in  point  of  elegance  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
Although  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  immediately  preceded 
that  to  the  Hebrews,  avoids  in  a  measure  certain  harsh,  Hebraistic 
modes  of  construction,  is  more  elegant  in  respect  to  the  arrangement 
of  clauses,  more  easy  in  the  transitions  it  contains,  and  more  thoroughly 
Greek  in  its  manner  and  movement,  than  previous  Epistles,  yet  the  ad* 
vance  to  the  elegance  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  me  to  be 
great  for  the  period  of  time  between  them.  The  ancients  thought  they 
observed  in  the  Epistle  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Luke.  This, 
with  certain  expressions  and  phrases,  which  are  not  natural  to  Paul,  and 
occur,  out  of  this  Epistle,  only  in  the  writings  of  Luke,  andjparticularly 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,1  may  be  considered  as  confirming  a  supposi- 
tion, which  is  in  itself  highly  probable  from  the  relations  of  intimacy 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  men.  It  also  reconciles  all  difficulties 
without  any  strained  expedients,  and  brings  that  which,  in  particular, 
and  indeed  alone,  makes  against  Paul,  into  harmony  with  the  pre- 
ponderating, and,  indeed,  imperious  reasons  for  ascribing  the  production 
to  Paul. 

§  150. 

There  is  nothing  at  all,  then,  against  Paul ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  is  in  his  favor,  and  proves  the  Epistle  to  be  his.  Its  connexion 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  life  was  as  follows. 

He  returned  to  Palestine  from  his  travels,  at  a  time  when  Christianity 
in  that  country  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  dangerous  crisis,  when  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  stay  the  apostasy  of  the  Jews  (Acts  21:  20,  21). 
Fame  had  represented  him  as  a  determined  innovator,  and  an  opponent 
of  Moses,  and  had  given  rise  to  general  ill-will  towards  him,  to  which 
he  was  a  victim.  He  was  seized  in  a  tumult  which  arose  against  him, 
carried  to  Cresarea,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  transferred  to  Rome, 
as  he  had  demanded,  to  receive  his  sentence  (Acts  22:  23:  seq.). 

Under  such  sad  prospects  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  Christianity  in 
Palestine  he  departed  thence,  probably  with  the  depressing  idea,  that 

1  Grotiui,  Adnot.  in  Epist.  td  Hebncos,  at  the  beginning. 
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there,  where  with  blood  and  suffering  the  principles  of  Jesus  had  beeo 
planted  and  maintained,  and  a  numerous  church  had  been  gathered, 
Christianity  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  Such  was  the  consolation  which 
he  carried  with  him  to  Rome,  and  it  was  almost  an  accurate  view  into 
futurity. 

His  fate  eventually  took  a  favorable  turn.  He  was  already  certain  of 
his  acquittal,  his  liberation  from  prison  was  not  far  off,  and  the  accusa- 
tion of  desecrating  the  temple,  the  punishment  of  which  was  death  (Jos. 
Bell  Jud.  L.  VI.  c.  2.  n.  4),  had  been  quashed.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  was  able  again  to  address,  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  those  who 
might  have  despised  him  on  account  of  the  reproach  of  his  guilt.  He  re- 
sumed his  former  labors,  and  endeavored  to  oppose  the  evil  which  had 
long  caused  him  sorrow,  to  confirm  the  wavering  in  Palestine,  to  en- 
courage those  who  continued  faithful,  and,  when  possible,  to  restore  those 
who  had  relapsed. 

It  was  an  extremely  difficult  task,  which  he  had  undertaken.  Bat 
just  acquitted,  he  might  occasion  new  accusations  against  himself,  if 
with  boldness  and  openness,  as  was  his  custom,  he  maintained  the  inu- 
tility of  the  ancient  religion ;  and  beside?,  in  the  present  disposition  of 
his  readers,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he  might  forever  incur  their  aversion, 
and  even  hasten  the  step  which  he  wished  to  prevent.  But  what  he 
conceded  to  the  Jews  he  conceded  only  to  truth,  to  his  principles,  and 
to  his  conscience.  Paul  knew  how  to  unite  these  two  things;  he  did 
not  deviate  for  a  moment  from  his  convictions  and  his  former  preach- 
ing, and  yet  granted  them  all  they  required.  They  wished  for  offerings 
and  days  of  expiation,  altars  for  sacrifice,  and  high  priests,  and  he  was 
so  far  from  questioning  the  propriety  of  their  requisitions,  that  he  ap- 
peared ready  to  grant  them  every  thing ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  be 
showed  very  happily,  that  they  possessed  the  whole  already  in  Chris- 
tianity, that  Christianity  was  nothing  else  than  refined  Judaism,  before 
which  the  gross  Judaism  of  former  times  must  completely  disappear. 
And  in  fact  it  did  disappear  entirely,  while  he  proved  that  all  which 
was  admirable  in  it  was  found  in  its  highest  degree  of  excellence  and 
purity  in  Christianity.  Thus,  they  could  regard  themselves  as  perfect 
Jews  in  the  school  of  Christ,  until  they  comprehended  the  religion  of 
Jesus  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  then  first  they  saw  to  their  astonish- 
ment that  they  were  no  longer  Jews  and  never  had  been ;  and,  since  for 
every  requisition  of  sense  he  had  supplied  a  spiritual  idea,  they  were 
worshippers  in  spirit,  without  being  themselves  conscious  of  it. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  committing  an  error  in  placing  this  Epistle  by  the 
side  of  Paul's  best  productions,  and  bringing  it  into  comparison  with  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  In  these,  he  considerately  and  cautiously 
weighed  his  instructions,  entreaties,  reproofs,  and,  indeed,  every  ex- 
pression, with  the  intention  of  calming  minds  which  had  been  excited  by 
designing  persons  and  exasperated  by  mutual  injuries;  of  destroying  the 
influence  of  external  disturbers  of  their  peace ;  and  while  the  church  was 
in  a  divided  and  distracted  condition,  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  completely,  or 
at  least  to  lose  a  large  proportion  of  its  members,  in  consequence  of  the 
slightest  imprudence  on  his  part,  of  bringing  them  all  together  again 
and  reconciling  them, — a  task  which  only  an  extremely  prudent  roan 
could  accomplish.    The  object  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not 
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much  less  difficult  of  attainment.  To  gain  ascendancy  over  minds 
passionately  attached  to  the  religious  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  as 
also  over  the  national  feeling  which  was  deeply  rooted  with  this  prefer- 
ence and  was  newly  awakened  and  called  into  operation  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time ;  to  deal  with  sensitive  and  excited  men  in  so 
tender  a  manner  as  to  heal  without  paining  them  ;  to  weaken  the  con- 
stant iufluence  exerted  by  the  public  festivals,  which  could  not  be  at 
once  annihilated,  and  this  without  depreciating  them  in  a  direct, attack, 
which  would  have  widened  the  breach,  required  uncommon  qualifica- 
tions. If  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  demanded  a  careful  reference 
to  the  intricate  condition  of  that  church,  this  Epistle  required  a  'cau- 
tious regard  to  ancient  religious  prepossessions,  which  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  and  still  were  not  to  be  directly  attacked,  and  the 
ability  to  give  them  a  spiritual  application  instead  of  passing  them  by 
unnoticed.  As  the  former  express,  along  with  the  deepest  earnestness, 
emotions  of  friendly  sympathy  and  kindoess,  so  this  likewise  exhibits  a 
moving  tenderness,  although  its  tone  is  extremely  solemn. 

As  in  the  former  the  writer  was  guided  by  prudence  and  acquaint- 
ance with  human  nature,  in  the  latter  prudeuce  and  learning  are  prom- 
inently displayed.  The  chief  difference  between  them  arose  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  Epistles  the  apostle  employ- 
ed discreet  men  to  cooperate  with  him  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  be 
more  sure  of  bis  object,  while  in  the  other  case  he  was  compelled  to 
trust  solely  to  the  influeuce  of  his  Epistle. 

To  this  production,  it  would  seem,  Paul  devoted  the  serene  hours  im- 
mediately preceding  his  liberation.  He  had  apparently  just  begun  to 
expect  his  release,  which,  according  to  our  investigations  concerning 
the  chronology  of  the  Acts,  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
year  of  Nero's  reign. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 
§  151. 

The  didactic  writings  of  the  apostles  were  separated  into  two  collec- 
tions; the  one  comprising  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  bearing  generally 
the  title  ano'oroAo?,  the  other  containing  the  Epistles  of  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  with  the  title  ua&okittal  intatokai,  or  xattohxai  imotokai 
tup  anoatoloiif. 

This  last  denomination  appears  frequently  in  the  works  of  Origen. 
He,  however,  applied  it  to  the  1st  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  second,  although  the  latter  was  known  to  him,  and  to  the  1st  oi 
John,  without  conferring  it  on  the  2d  and  3d.1 

1  T6  dnd rfc 'luxiwov  xadoluc^s  inunoXtfi  ovtm  fjrw  (Tom.  XVII.  in  Matth. 
p.  797).    OrtiQ  naQ<um}oofuv  kcu  airdrov  'Iwdwov  xa&okxtfi  rxunoiije  (In 
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Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  too,  calls  only  the  1st  of  John  ttJ»  xaOol- 
ixr,v  tmorokriv,  and  in  speaking  soon  after  of  two  others,  he  applies  to 
them  the  word  qeyapfvoi* 

Origen's  phraseology,  and  the  passage  in  Dionysius  which  seems  to 
contrast  with  each  other  the  xaOoXtxov  and  the  qtyofitvui,  the  Catholic 
and  the  alleged  Epistles,  gite  color  to  the  opinion,  that  the  expression 
xaOoXixtj  tmatoktj  denoted  a  work  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine,  in  contradistinction  from  one  merely  alleged  or  doubtful.  A 
very  respectable  scholar  has  drawn  this  inference  from  the  expressions 
of  the  two  fathers  just  mentioned,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  following 
language  of  Eut<ebius.  "  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter,"  says  he,  "  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  ;  but  the  Acts  of  Peter,  his  Gospel,  his  Sermon 
and  Apocalypse,  are  not  among  the  Catholic  writings."* 
t  Thus  ^it  is  said),  Catholic  and  universally-received,  xaOoXtxog  and 
o/tQlofQi'fiftoi,  and,  of  course,  not  Catholic  and  doubtful,  were,accord- 
ing  to  Eusebius,  equivalent.  At  first  view  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
can  be  more  correct ;  and  yet  this  is  far  from  being  the  idea  which  Eu- 
sebius attached  to  the  word  xuOoXtxoi. 

lie  speaks  elsewhere  in  a  directly  contrary  manner.  Of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  he  says:  "  He  used  also  the  disputed  books,  viz.  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude  and  the  other  Catholic  Epistles.  3  Still  more  plain  is  his 
language  in  an  earlier  passage,  where  he  declares  that  the  Epistle  of 
James,  one  of  the  so-called  Catholic  Epistles,  is  to  be  regarded  as  spu- 
rious ,  as  well  as  the  pretended  one  of  Jude,  which,  too,  was  one  of  the 
seven  Catholic  Epistles.4  Thus,  in  his  mind,  Catholic  was  so  far  from 
being  the  opposite  of  suspicious  or  disputed,  that  it  was  applied  to  man? 
of  the  writings  classed  as  disputed. 

Nor  is  it  so  certain  that  in  Dionysius  any  contrast  is  intended  between 
xaOoXixo*  and  qtooutyoj.  He  presents  doubts  in  regard  to  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and,  among  other  things,  objects  that  in  it  (I:  1)  John  calls 
himself  by  name,  which  is  not  once  the  case  in  his  other  writings.  He 
proves  this  by  a  successive  comparison  of  them.  In  his  Gospel  he  con- 
ceals his  name  ;  the  Catholic  Epistle  he  opens  with  the  words:  That 
which  we  have  heard,  seen,  etc.  In  the  supposititious  Epistles  (he  pro- 
ceeds, after  some  intervening  sentences),  he  merely  calls  himself  tne 
elder.5 

Jerm.  Tom.  IX.  p  181  Tom.  III.  Opp.  Ed.  Ruei.  Tom.  II.  in  Joann.  p.  76. 
Tom.  XX.  in  Jo.  p.  323.  Tom.  IV.  Opp.  Ruei). 

1  NcesHolt,  Conject.  ad  Hist.  Ep.  Jacob  i,  appende  d  to  Kriapp's  Dissort.  in  C.  II. 
Jacolti. 

*  H.  E.  III.  3.  3  H.  E.  VI  14. 

«  H.  E.  III.  23.    Toiavrn  xaX  r&  xard  r&v  'idxotflov,  ov  t]  irpoiTt]  rwr  vvopa- 
tofit'vwv  xa&oXtxo'jf  tntmoXZvjHWu  Xiyerat.  'J,  tiw  it,  vk  rodtverat  fttv  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Iov'da,  pta;  xai  avrije  ovoip  rx'tv  inrd  Xfyoftiwtv  xafohxuat  x.  t.  X. 

5  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  VII.  c  25.  'O  yao  tlayytXtant  ovtauov  to 
ovoaa  avrov  irooa/paqoM,  ovot  xrfgwon  kavror,  ovtt  oia  tov  tvayyntov, 
otis  dta  t%  inunoXijg  .  .  .  .  *q  di  tvayytXurnjg  ovdt  t%  xa&oXixijf  intffiO' 
Xf}Q  nqoiygaxttx  autotc  to  ovopa  •  aXXa  tint  okrug  an  aitov  to  uvatyoiov  tyt 
\hlag  anoxaXvyiw;  {jgSato'  "Ox?  an  aqyw,  5  axrptoautVy  o  ivgaxafter 
ToZff  wpfrai/Aoleiiftaiv.  *£nl  tatty  vjj  anoxuXvyt  xal  6  xvgtoc  vor  JJitgov 
ifuxxuQunv,  un*,  ■  Muxdow  tf,  2lpm»  fiao'lwo,  tin  oatf  xmi  miua  oix  «- 
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The  matter  in  hand  here  is  the  contrast  of  all  John's  works  with  the 
Apocalypse  ;  but  the  writer's  object  and  the  connexion  did  not  require 
that  in  the  contrast  these  works  should  all  be  arranged  in  order  one  af- 
ter another.  It  was  sufficient  that  every  one  was  cited  under  a  certain 
title ;  this  was  all  that  was  needful  to  support  the  idea  which  he  ad- 
vanced. 

What  he  says  of  the  Catholic  and  the  supposititious  Epistles  respec- 
tively, moreover,  is  too  far  dissevered  by  an  intervening  thought.  In 
exhibiting  a  contrast,  we  cannot  by  long  parentheses  remove  the  things 
we  are  comparing  lo  a  distance  from  each  other,  without  destroying  the 
intended  effect.  Thus,  guided  by  the  laws  of  grammar,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive any  intention  of  an  antithesis. 

But  were  it  even  admitted  that  Dionysius  used  qtpoptposin  opposition 
to  xadoltxo*,  it  would  be  only  his  own  phraseology,  and  not  that  of  the 
Christian  church  generally, and  it  is  on  this  last  that  the  quest  ion,  what  the 
title  xudokixul  tniaiolai  in  the  biblical  Codex  siguifies,  must  depend. 

Eusebius  expressly  terms  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  which  was  of  the 
class  of  the  universally-admitted  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  itjv 
qtpoptvrjv  Jtauwou  npoituav,  where  qtyoptftjv  certainly  does  not 
stand  opposed  to  xaOoXixoz  in  signification.1  The  ancients  have  never 
applied  the  epithet  Catholic  to  any  other  admitted  and  undoubted 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  they  certainly  must  have  done, 
had  it  signified  universally-acknowledged.  They  have  never  applied 
this  term  to  the  Gospel,  to  the  Acts,  or  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul, 
although  it  would  have  been  peculiarly  appropriate. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  technical  expression  for  a  class  of  biblical  writings 
to  which  it  belongs  exclusively  of  all  others,  viz.  for  the  class  which 
comprises  the  didactic  writings  of  all  the  apostles  (Paul  excepted)  to- 
gether, xa#oA<xcu£,  i.e.  xaOuioo  xal  oi'Xkrjfidtjp. 

When  the  Gospels  and  Acts  had  been  constituted  one  division,  and 
the  works  of  Paul  another,  there  yet  remained  the  writings  of  various 
authors  to  compose  a  third  division,  to  which  some  name  must  be 
giveo.  It  was  most  appropriate  to  call  it  the  common  collection,  xafloA- 
ixov  ounay  ft  a  of  the  apostles,  and  the  writings  which  it  comprised, 
xotvdi  and  xa&oXixug,  which  were  often  synonymous  words  with  the 
Greeks. 

We  find  proof  of  this  in  the  most  ancient  patristical  phraseology. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  the  Epistle  which  was  despatched  by  the 
council  of  the  apostles  (Acts  15:  23),  the  Catholic  Epistle,  in  which  all 
the  apostles  had  a  share,  Tijf  fntmo\rt»  xuOokixrjv  xuiv  anootokotv 
unaviwv.'2  In  this  manner  the  seven  Epistles  under  consideration  are 
Catholic  Epistles,  or  Epistles  of  all  the  apostles  who  were  authors. 

Such  is  the  meaning,  too,  of  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Eusebius, 
who  appeared  to  contradistinguish  Catholic  and  doubtful ;  for  his  other 
language  shows  that  this  cannot  be  his  intention.    "  The  first  Epistle 

ntxdlvyi  croi,  aXX*  6  nairjo  pov  o  ovodvtos.  'AXX\oldi  iv  if)  dtvripa  qjtoop- 
iry  Iwdvvov  xal  toitji  xalioi  (Joaxtiatf  ovaaiq  inimokaiq  'ivdmfi  oro- 
puoil  nooxiuai. 

1  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.III.c.  25. 

9  L.  IV.  Strom,  e.  15.  p.  519.  Hsins.  et  Sjlb. 
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of  Peter,"  he  says,  "  is  universally  acknowledged,  but  the  Acts  of  Pe- 
ter, his  Gospel,  his  Sermon  and  Apocalypse,  are  not  of  the  number  of 
the  Catholic  writings."  He  thus  designates  the  class  to  which  these  al- 
leged writings  of  Peter  must  have  been  referred  (since  the  collection  of 
historical  and  Pauline  writings  was  closed),  had  .they  been  considered 
as  genuine  and  as  belonging  to  the  Canon — viz.,  in  his  opinion,  the  one 
in  which  were  placed  the  writings  of  the  apostles  generally. 

In  the  same  way,  too,  Origen  used  the  expression,  when  he  applied  it 
to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  yiyuum  ai  di  *V  xy  Banvada  xaOoiaxr, 
intoiokt'.*  For  this  father  is  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  ancients  un- 
der the  title  unoarolot ;  in  this  view,  the  Epistle  belonged  to  the  couh 
mon  collection  of  the  apostles,  or  among  the  writings  of  various  au- 
thors. 

But  (a  celebrated  scholar  objects),  as  in  fact  only  two  Epistles,  the  1st 
of  Peter  and  John,  were  acknowledged,  how  can  the  expression  xutooi- 
txoi  have  denoted  a  class?  how  could  two  writings  be  regarded  as  a 
xadoXixor  avvruyita  ?  There  was  such  a  collection,  however,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  repeated  declarations  of  Eusebius,  all  the  other  Epistles 
were  contained  in  the  Codex  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  though  indi- 
viduals may  have  doubted  in  regard  to  them,  were  publicly  read  in  most 
churches.  It  is  on  this  fact  that  my  idea  is  founded  (and  this  scholar 
himself  seems  to  acknowledge  it  afterwards),  and  certainly  it  is  tenable 
only  on  this  condition.9 

In  the  fourth  century,  however,  another  signification  supplanted  this. 
Heretics  were  constantly  increasing  in  number,  and  the  principal  argu- 
ment against  them  at  this  time  was  the  long-established  locus  communis 
of  a  harmonious  universal  church,  from  which  they  were  renegades  and 
schismatics.  The  church  and  doctrines  thus  identical  throughout  the 
world  were  called  xa&okixai.  This  signification,  likewise,  came  to  be 
given  to  the  word  as  designating  a  class  of  the  biblical  books,  and  by 
the  Catholic  Epistles  were  meant  such  as  were  not  directed  to  particu- 
lar churches,  but  to  the  church  universal,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  nearly  the 
same  with  circular  letters,  such  as  some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  proper- 
ly so  called,  really  were.  This  is  Theodoret's  explanation  of  the  word, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  subsequent  commentators.' 

§  152. 

Before  the  fourth  century,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  an  undeviating 
unanimity  in  all  the  churches  in  respect  to  the  Canon  was  effected, 
Christian  writers  with  perfect  freedom  advocated  or  denied  the  author- 
ity of  certain  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Individual  fathers  ad- 
mitted or  rejected  certain  books,  according  as  their  judgment  dictated. 
Besides  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse,  this  was  the 

l  Orig.  Contra  Cels.  L.  I.  n.  63. 

a  "Pott.  Epist.  Cath.  Fascic.  1.  exhibens  Epiatol&m  Jacobi.  Proleg.  p.  26, 27. 
2d  Ed. 

3  Pott.  Ep  Cath.  Vol.  I.  Excum.  I.  De  voce  Ep.  Cath.  p  178.  See  Schol.  in 
Jac.  Ep.  Edit.  N.  T.  F.  Mntthei.  The  Scholiast  on  the  Parisian  Ms.  No.  705 
says :  Iloorhataeu  »/  'laxtofiov  in  tor  oh)  ttov  atiwv  .  .  .  .  eriTrp  IUtqov  tmdo- 
lumtioa,  vaU  ydo  dvd  ndoav  rr> yip,  duoTtaofUvw  iyodpi  fcdtxa  tpvlaU. 
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case,  as  is  well  known,  in  regard  to  several  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  viz. 
that  of  James,  the  2d  and  3d  of  John,  the  2d  of  Peter,  and  that  of 
Jude. 

They  were,  indeed,  always  circulated  under  the  names  of  these  au- 
thors, and  by  established  custom  were  subjoined  to  the  other  biblical 
books  ;  but  they  had  not  universally  the  estimation  which  was  conced- 
ed to  the  latter,  because  they  were  not,  equally  with  them,  attested  by 
vouchers  and  indisputable  historical  evidence,  or  because  they  contain- 
ed internal  grounds  of  suspicion. 

Eusebius  exhibits  the  prevalent  opinion  in  regard  to  them  in  a  passage 
which  we  have  already  frequently  cited.  It  is  in  the  2d  book  and  23d 
chapter  of  his  History :  "  The  first  of  the  so-called  Catholic  Epistles, 
that  of  James,  is  likewise  considered  spurious;  for  few  of  the  ancients 
have  mentioned  it.  So,  too,  with  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  also  one 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  in  most 
churches  these  Epistles  are  made  use  of,  equally  with  the  other  Scrip- 
tures." 

Prescription  and  usage,  therefore,  in  very  many  churches,  iv  nXtio- 
tcuc  txxkrjaiais,  were  in  their  favor;  but  those  who  required  other  rea- 
sons than  prescription  and  custom  were  not  restrained  by  these  from  de- 
ciding against  them.  The  right  of  possession  did  not  satisfy  them ; 
they  were  desirous  of  examining  the  title,  and  to  establish  this  they 
required  the  evidence  of  former  times  and  earlier  fathers.  If  this  was 
wanting,  they  took  the  liberty  of  forming  their  own  opinion,  of  doubl- 
ing or  rejecting,  according  to  their  own  critical  judgment.  Many  oth- 
ers were  found  to  concur  with  them. 

They  felt,  almost  as  much  as  we  ourselves,  the  want  of  historical 
vouchers,  and  drew  a  negative  argument  from  the  silence  of  antiquity, 
as  we  do ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  they  had  no 
positive  argument  from  history  against  these  writings.  How,  indeed, 
could  they  have  been  assigned  a  place  among  the  doubtful  books,  if 
credible  witnesses  of  the  early  times  of  Chistianity  had  flatly  contradict- 
ed their  pretended  apostolic  origin?  or  if  others  had  remarked  the  time 
at  which  they  became  known,  and  the  period  of  their  first  appearance, 
as  being  later  than  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  had  pointed  out  the 
place  and  persons  where  and  by  whom  they  had  been  put  into  cir- 
culation 1 

We  have,  consequently,  nothing  to  apprehend  in  regard  to  them  from 
this  quarter.  In  fact  their  immemorial  use  by  many  Christian  church- 
es speaks  in  their  favor,  the  right  of  possession  being  only  now  and 
then  disputed  because  it  was  supported  by  comparatively  few  or  weak 
documents. 

Even  the  negative  argument  loses  much  of  its  force  in  regard  to  some 
of  these  Catholic  Epistles,  when  we  consider  their  character.  Their 
brevity  did  not  afford  the  ancients  such  an  abundance  of  ideas  for  every 
species  of  composition,  or  such  a  number  of  arguments  in  behalf  of 
their  doctrinal  and  moral  positions,  as  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Corinthians,  or  any  other  large  book.  And  yet  it  was  only  for  such 
purposes  that  the  ancient  fathers  could  make  use  of  them,  and  thus  at- 
test their  existence  and  genuineness.  For  it  was  not  till  a  later  period, 
when  there  existed  what  might  be  called  a  Christian  literature,  that  the 
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literary  history  of  Christianity,  its  various  writers,  and  their  works  be- 
gan to  be  subjects  of  investigation.  The  most  ancient  writings  are 
admonitions  of  a  moral  nature,  apologies,  or  controversial  works,  such 
as  were  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  It  was  not  till  long 
after,  that  the  fathers  were  at  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  history 
of  their  religion,  its  fortunes,  its  literary  productions,  and  the  great  men 
who  had  earned  merit  in  its  behalf.  Circumstances  and  the  necessity 
of  polemical  works  put  the  public  in  possession  of  a  history  of  the  here* 
tics  and  their  sect  bv  Justin  and  Ireneus,  even  before  the  birth  of  lie- 
gesippus,  the  first  historian  of  the  Christian  church.  Now,  as  no  one 
entered  expressly  into  an  investigation  respecting  the  writers  of  earlier 
times  their  works,  the  question  which  were  genuine  and  which  suspi- 
cious, or  respecting  their  history,  it  wholly  depended  on  chance  wheth- 
er an  ancient  writing  was  mentioned  in  an  author's  productions  or  not, 
and  this  chance  was  the  less  favorable  to  the  short  Epistles,  in  proportion 
to  the  smallness  of  their  compass  and  contents. 

The  negative  argument  was,  moreover,  usually  enforced  by  internal 
reasons  drawn  from  higher  criticism,  which  was  often  applied  at  Alex- 
andria in  no  discreditable  manner.  But  this  cannot  curtail  our  right  to 
examine  and  judge  for  ourselves.  In  such  investigations  personal  au- 
thority is  of  no  weight  with  the  critic. 

Higher  criticism  is  still  open  to  us  likewise  ;  and  I  even  entertain  the 
hope  of  drawing  from  it  manifest  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  some  of 
these  Epistles,  particularly  those  of  James  and  Jude  and  the  2d  of 
Peter. 

This  is  the  place  to  present  the  history  of  the  two  disputed  Epistles 
of  John,  the  occasion,  purpose,  and  contents  of  which  have  been  treat- 
ed of  already. 


§  153. 


THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD   EPISTLES  OF  JOHN. 

In  behalf  of  these  I  must  appeal  first  to  the  long  established  right  of 
admission  into  the  Codex  of  the  New  Testament,  which  they  possessed 
in  many  churches.  This  is  a  proper  preface  to  the  testimonies  in  their 
favor,  which  we  shall  divide  into  the  Greek,  the  eastern,  and  the  western. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  Clement  of  Alexandria  al- 
ludes to  several  Epistles  of  John,  but  so  indefinitely,  that  we  cannot  tell 
how  many  he  had  in  mind.  He  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  first  (1  John 
5:  16),  and  calls  it  the  larger  Epistle  ;  from  which  we  can  merely  infer 
that  this  was  not  the  only  one  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  without 
being  able  to  determine  whether  he  knew  of  only  one  or  of  two  which 
were  smaller.1 

Origen,  his  successor  in  the  ministry,  is  more  express  on  this  point. 
"John  left  behind  him/'  he  says,  "  an  Epistle  of  a  very  few  stickoi; 
perhaps,  also,  a  second  and  third  ;  though  some  do  not  consider  these 

t  <PauviTcu  8i  'Iwdvrtjs  ev  rn  fuiZovi  ImoroXj}  rofc  dta<poodt  rwv  dftoQTuSr 
tdoxov  A? rot/roc  -  'jBrfrne  «fy  rfr  d9*Xtf6v,  «'.  r.  X.  (L.  II.  Strom,  e.  15). 
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genuine.    Both  these  together,  however,  contain  only  an  hundred 

stickoi."1 

Dionysius  is  the  third  father  of  the  Alexandrian  school  who  gives  us 
information  in  regard  to  the  Epistles  of  John.  We  have  before  seen 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  of  them,  but  calls  the  two  last  qtpofti- 
vat,  writings  alleged  to  be  genuine.  He  was  the  first  who  attributed  the 
Apocalypse  to  another  John,  a  Presbyter  of  Ephesus,  with  whom  Papias 
wan  intimately  acquainted.  Others  extended  this  supposition  still  fur- 
ther, and  ascribed  these  two  Epistles,  likewise,  to  the  Presbyter. 

The  father  of  ecclesiastical  history  makes  an  allusion  to  this  fact : 
"  The  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  whoever  may  be  their  author, 
the  Evangelist  or  another  man  of  the  same  name,  ranks  among  the  dis- 
puted books."2 

The  Syriac  church  had  them  in  their  most  ancient  version,  in  which, 
as  we  have  shown  before,  they  were  not  refused  a  place  till  a  later  pe- 
riod. From  this  version  Ephraem  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  he 
has  sometimes  cited  them  with  express  mention  of  their  author.3 

In  the  west  we  have  a  very  important  voucher  for  the  2d  Epistle, 
who,  on  account  of  the  place  where  he  resided  during  his  youth  and 
the  school  in  which  he  was  educated,  deserves  especial  regard  as  a 
witness  in  respect  to  the  works  of  John.  We  mean  Irenseus,  who  re- 
fers to  the  second  Epistle  under  the  writer's  name,  and  with  a  predicate 
which  distinguishes  him  completely.  "John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord," 
o"  tov  xvgiou  ftttOtjTriS.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  he  invariably  de- 
signates the  Evangelist,  in  speaking  of  him  or  his  works.4 

He  refers  to  it,  likewise,  in  another  place.  After  giving  extracts 
from  the  first  Epistle,  he  continues  :  "And  John,  the  disciple  of  Jesus, 
in  the  Epistle  before-mentioned,  commanded  that  they  (the  heretics) 
should  be  shunned,  saying,"  etc.  He  then  repeats,  word  for  word,  the 
7th  and  8th  verses  of  the  2d  Epistle.5 

Hence,  unless  his  memory  was  very  inaccurate,  he  regarded  the  2d 
Epistle  as  an  appendix  to  the  first,  as  a  part  of  the  epistola  pradicta% 
just  as  we  ourselves  have  considered  it  to  be  a  supplement,  composed 
and  sent  at  the  same  time  with  the  first.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  takes  a  different  aspect  from  that  in  which  it  appears 
at  first  view. 

The.  anonymous  author  of  the  fragment  in  Muratori,  who  is  usually 


l  Comm.  in  Matth.  L.  I  npud  Rnaeb.  H.  E.  VI.  25.  KaxaXlkotut  Sixal  tutoro- 
Xrjv  ndw  clxytuv  ari%w  .  "Earn  it  xai  Sivrtyav  xtd  Tffir^v  •  tiril  ov  ndmt  tf  aal 
yrtjoiove  tlvcu  raizat.    Itkt(V  ovx  ttat  otijptv  ifuportpcu  txaxw. 

8  TXuv otvrtXtyoplvoiV  .  .  .  jj  ovopa' ofUvtj  dtvrtya  xal  r^nj'lwdvrovf  tizt]tov 
tvocyytXiaxov  xvyxdvovoa*,  the  irlqov ofwjvvftcv  txti'vty  (H.  E.  III.  25). 

3  Hnssencarop,  "  Anmerk.  Ober  cite  letzten  §§  der  Einleit.  von  Michaelia.  p. 
40-  42. 

*  L.  I.  Adv.  Mar.  c.  1G.  The  passage  exists  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  "Jo- 
annes enim  Domini  discipulus  soperextendit  damnationem  in  eos,  neque  ave  a 
nobis  ois  dici  volens :  '  Qui  enim  dicil,  inquit,  ave  .  .  .  etc.". 

3  L.  III.  IG.  n.  8.  "  Et  discipulus  ejus  Joannes  in  prsdicta  Epistold  fugeroeoa 
precepit  dicens  :  Mulli  seduc tores  ezierunt  in  hunc  mundum,  qui  non  confiton- 
tur  Jesum  Christum  in  came  veniaae.  Hie  cstseductor  et  antichristus.  Videto 
eos,  ne  perdatis,  quod  operati  eatis,"  etc. 
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supposed  to  htve  been  Caius  the  Presbyter,  names  two  Epistles  of  Mo 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books.1 

In  the  Carthaginian  council  under  Cyprian,  Aurelius,  bishop  of 
Chullabi,  gave  his  opinion  in  the  words  of  John  2  Ep.  v.  10,  expressly 
referring  lo  the  apostle  of  this  name.9 

Still,  there  were  some  in  the  Latin  church,  who  were  inclined  to  at- 
tribute the  two  lesser  Epistles  to  that  John,  who  had  been  supposed  bj 
Dionysius  to  be  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  like  those  before  men- 
tioned among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  this  idea  was  borrowed.3 

If,  now,  we  sum  up  our  authentic  arguments  for  the  genuineness  oi 
these  two  Epistles,  we  shall  6nd  that  there  are  far  more  numerous  and 
weighty  authorities  in  favor  of  the  2d  than  of  the  3d.  That  of  Irenreus 
seems  even  decisive  of  the  genuineness  of  the  former,  while  no  clear 
mention  is  made  of  the  latter  before  the  third  century,  to  which  it  was 
indeed  transmitted  under  the  name  of  John,  yet  not  accompanied  with 
such  evidence  as  was  universally  satisfactory.4 

$  154. 

Both,  however,  contain  strong  internal  evidence  that  they  were  writ* 
ten  by  the  apostle.  We  have  already  seen  bow  harmoniously  they  rank 
with  the  other  works  of  John,  now  perfectly  they  suit  his  fortunes  and 
personal  condition,  and  how  accurately  the  unobtrusive  and  unlabored 
circumstantiality  of  the  few  lines  which  they  comprise  applies  to  biro 
throughout.  Nought  here  is  detached,  nothing  is  without  connexion, 
and  isolated,  or,  at  all  events,  contradictory ,  as  is  the  case  with  fictitious 
writings.  Nothing  is  incompatible  with  the  intimations  of  antiquity, 
arid  nothing  said  generally,  indefinitely,  without  any  particular  refer- 
ence, as  happens  in  the  case  of  writers  who  assume  the  person  of  an- 
other, without  being  able  to  transfer  themselves  in  imagination  into  bis 
condition  and  circumstances.  The  contrary  of  all  this  is  true,  and 
there  appears  throughout  the  most  beautiful  consistency  in  point  offset 
with  a  remarkable  situation  in  the  apostle's  life. 

We  find,  too,  predominating  in  them,  the  same  simple,  unaffected 
language,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  1st  Epistle.    The  character,  also, 

1  "  Epistolsa  sane  Judravt  superscript!  Joannis  due  in  Catholic*  habentnr" 
(Murat.  Antiqq.  Ital.  Med.  JEv.  T.  III.  p.  854.). 

9  Opp.  Cypr.  Edit,  juxta  Baluz.  Venel.  p.  711.  "  Hem  alius  Aurelius  a  Chel- 
labi  dixit :  Joannes  apostolus  in  Epiatola  sua  posuit  dicens :  Si  quia  ad  vos  venit, 
et  doctrinam  Christi  non  habot,  nolite  euro  admittere  in  domam  veelram,ei  *v« 
ilia  ne  dixeritis,  qui  enim"  .  .  .  etc. 

3  Hieronym.  in  Catal.  V.  Joannes. 

*  The  disputed  verse  1  John  5:  7  is  too  inconsiderable  a  part  or  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  merit  a  prolix  discussion  in  an  Introduction.  Its  examination  belong* 
to  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  responsible  for  every  varia- 
tion in  the  text.  The  latest  defence  of  it  is  by  W.  F.  Hetzel,  in  the  "  Schrift* 
forscher,"  II.  Bd.  p.  2.  Horstig  (in  Henke's  "  Magazin  far  Religiousphilosophie 
and  Exegeae,"  II  Bd.  p.  1),  has  presented  some  counter-arguments.  So,  par* 
ticularly,  Griesbach,  in  hia  "  Bomerkungen  Ober  Hetzels  Vertheidigung  der 
iEchtheit  der  Stelle,  I  John  5:  7."  Gicssen  1794.  Griesbach  appeared  to  sis  to 
have  exhausted  the  subject;  but  a  short  time  since  this  Question  came  under  at* 
amination  anew  in  England.  As  I  am  but  generally  acquainted  with  these  die* 
cussfous,  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  express  any  opinion  of  thorn. 
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is  the  same;  a  benevolent  heart,  alive  to  all  the  finer  feelings,  yet  zeal- 
ous, and  evincing  a  severity  and  hostile  vehemence  against  those  who 
fomented  disturbances,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  preacher  of  iove ; 
who,  however,  once  wished  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  when  his 
friend  and  master  was  ill-treated. 

This  indignation  kept  pace,  in  its  increase,  with  the  attempts  of  the 
deceivers,  their  arrogance  and  mischief.  His  first  and  second  Epistles 
warn  against  them,  their  doctrines,  and  intercourse  with  them,  earnest- 
ly, indeed,  but  not  vehemently ;  he  advises  the  deaconess,  or  whoev- 
er the  benevolent  lady  was  that  freely  practised  Christian  hospitality, 
not  to  receive  them,  and  to  withhold  the  salutation  with  which  a  believ- 
er was  welcomed  and  entertained  as  a  avyxonrto*6g.  But  the  third  is 
more  vehement,  because  the  matter  had  come  to  an  open  rupture,  to  a 
manifestation  of  contempt  for  the  apostle  and  his  messengers.  He 
threatens  that  he  will  remember  their  evil  deeds,  which  he  describes  with 
feeling,  and  evidently  with  a  heart  wounded  by  personality.  Every 
thing  is  as  it  must  have  happened  from  the  state  of  things,  the  grada- 
tion of  offences,  and  their  closer  and  closer  personal  bearing  upon  the 
author.  Yet  we  do  not  see  that  violent  anger,  which  attacks  its  adver- 
sary with  bold  energy, or  bitter  and  passionate  eloquence;  nor  the  res- 
olute and  stern  severity  of  Paul,  which  draws  the  character  of  its  ene- 
mies in  accurate  outline,  and  rebukes  them  in  exuberant  language.  We 
see  the  indignation  of  a  sensitive  and  excited  mind,  which  is  rather 
inclined  to  pour  fourth  complaints  than  to  make  accusations  and  sustain 
them  with  energy,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  too  much  vigor  to  be  con 
tent  with  a  quiet  and  patient  concealment  of  its  feelings  within  itself. 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  there  are  not  very  many  of  the  an- 
cients who  mention  the  2d  Epistle,  and  few  who  mention  the  3d ;  but 
the  2d  is  extremely  shori,  and  had  not  the  expression,  ave  ne  dizeris, 
rather  striking  than  really  violent,  been  so  well  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  controversy,  wo  should  havahad  yet  fewer  testimonies  in  its  favor. 
The  3d,  however,  has  this  additional  peculiarity,  that  its  object  is  not 
the  explanation  or  inculcation  of  certain  doctrines  or  principles  of  mor- 
al conduct,  and  thus  it  is  not  a  writing  for  general  Christian  instruction, 
but  rather  relates  to  the  private  affairs  of  the  apostle.  It  did  not,  there- 
fore, afford  the  ancients  any  aid  in  instruction  or  controversy,  and  this 
has  necessarily  caused  a  dearth  of  evidence  for  it  in  their  works. 

§  155. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES. 

In  what  country  was  this  Epistle  written  T  The  natural  objects 
which  encompassed  the  writer,  the  allusions  to  climate  which  appear  in 
the  Epistle,  must  guide  us  in  answering  this  question.  The  descriptive 
portions  of  it,  the  sensuous  images  by  mdans  of  which  he  presents  his 
ideas,  exhibit  to  us  the  landscape  and  the  appearances  of  nature  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  thought,  and  from  which  his  fancy  acquired 
her  materials.  Communication  and  description  are  not  like  invention, 
but  proceed  from  materials  already  at  hand  ;  and  frequently,  while  the 
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author  is  not  himself  clearly  sensible  of  it,  and  perhaps  contrary  to  his 
intention,  they  betray  the  scenes  and  objects  with  which  he  is  most  fa- 
miliar, and  which  he  regarded  as  most  popular  and  forcible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  his  ideas  to  others  or  exciting  in  them  his  own  feel- 
ings. In  this  way  our  author  clearly  discloses  the  country  in  which  he 
lived,  without  intending  to  do  it,  though  without  wishing  to  conceal  it. 

His  native  land  was  situated  not  far  from  the  sea  (James  1:6.  3:  4), 
and  was  blessed  with  valuable  productions,  such  as  figs,  oil,  and  wine 
(3:  12).  These  features,  however,  are  rather  general,  and  leave  us  the 
choice  of  several  countries  of  the  old  world.  Thus  (e.  g.)  Sophocles 
((Ed.  Colon.  16)  describes  the  province  of  Attica  : 

Xtopoe  b*  off  frpo'j,  <u£  flag*  tixctaat,  pyvtov 
Jatfftis,  Aa/af,  dftm'Xov  

Springs  of  saline  and  bitter  water  were  familiar  to  the  author  (3:  II, 
12).  This  is  a  somewhat  more  definite  circumstance.  It  does  not  suit 
so  many  countries,  applying  in  particular  to  Palestine,  where  they  were 
very  frequent,  as  is  observed  by  Josephus  in  many  places,  and  also  by 
all  those  travellers  who  have  remarked  on  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country. 

The  land,  moreover,  was  very  much  exposed  to  drought,  and  there 
was  frequently  reason  to  fear  a  scarcity  of  productions  for  want  of  rain 
(5:  17,  18) ;  and,  in  particular,  sudden  devastations  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  were  occasioned  by  the  anpog  xuvotut>t  or  E^np  (1:11).  We 
have  sufficient  knowledge  respecting  this  wind,  and  the  climate  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  name  under  which  it  appears  here  was  current  not 
ouly  in  western  Asia  generally,  but  particularly  in  Palestine.  Another 
phenomenon  which  presented  itself  to  the  author's  notice  determines 
in  favor  of  the  same  residence ;  we  mean  the  early  and  latter  rains, 
which  took  place  respectively  in  seed  time  and  in  March*  and  on  which 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  season  depended.  He  calls  them  in  technical 
language,  n"ji"»  and  unpbtt  or  :iowi>o;  xul  oi/»*/iof  (5:  7),  as  they 
were  termed  in  Palestine. 

From  this  country,  therefore,  he  wrote  to  all  the  Jews  dispersed  in 
foreign  countries  and  states,  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  were  scattered 
abroad,  h  uj  diaonogq  (I:  i). 

§  1.56. 

The  Jewish  people  scattered  abroad  through  the  whole  world  were 
separated  into  three  principal  divisions,  viz.  ihe  residents  in  the  mother 
country  and  the  Holy  City,  which  was  the  centra]  point  of  union,  aud 
two  diaOTiOfjul,  the  dtaanof.u  'sfoia?,  with  its  capital,  Babylon  (I  Pet.  I: 
1),  and  the  diannoyd  '/SUj^aur  (John  7:  35),  which  seems  to  have  re- 
garded Alexandria  as  its  capital,  on  account  of  the  language  spoken 
by  it. 

It  was  from  the  mother  country  and  the  religious  authorities  in  the 
Holy  City  that  injunctions  and  arrangements  relative  to  religion  proceed- 
ed ;  e.  g.  in  regard  to  the  intercalation  on  which  the  time  of  Easter, 
Pentecost,  and  other  festivals  depended.  From  Jerusalem  the  ordi- 
nances were  despatched  to  the  dtuonotju  of  Babylon,  to  that  of  Media, 
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and  lhat  of  Greece.1  The  Median  captivity  was  that  of  the  ten  tribes, 
and  properly  disconnected  from  the  other  tribes  ;9  and  hence  the  injunc- 
tions from  Jerusalem  may  have  concerned  only  such  individuals  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  as  were  scattered  about  in  this  country;  and  these 
were  probably  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  religious  authorities 
in  Babylon. 

The  Babylonish  Jews  had  a  chief,  who  was  called  niban  can  or 
fitmbfl  Prince  of  the  exiles.  Among  the  Alexandrians  this  officer 
bore  the  name  ^Qafiayyijg,  or  ^lapttoxni,  about  which  much  has 
been  written.3 

The  other  Jewish  authorities  in  foreign  countries  derived  their  official 
power  from  the  chief  of  the  dtaanopd.4 

On  this  system,  by  which  was  effected  the  maintenance  of  a  reli- 
gious connexion  through  the  whole  nation,  each  chief,  it  is  seen,  had  a 
separate  sphere  of  command.  General  injunctions  and  commissions 
however,  could  go  forth  only  from  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  religious  au- 
thority. 

Of  this  general  nature  is  the  Epistle  of  James,  which  is  directed  to 
all  the  tribes,  wherever  dispersed  ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  written 
from  the  Holy  City  by  the  head  of  the  Christian  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 

§  157. 

What  induced  the  writer  to  this  step?  what  occasion  or  necessity 
called  upon  him  to  take  it?  In  this  Epistle  the  apostle  Paul  is  (if  1 
may  be  allowed  to  use  so  harsh  an  expression  for  a  while)  contradicted 
so  flatly,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  written  in  opposition  to  some 
of  his  doctrines  and  positions.  All  that  Paul  has  taught  respecting 
faith,  its  efficacy  in  justification,  and  the  inutility  of  works,  is  here  di- 
rectly contravened.  It  is  not  impossible  that  these  two  writers  have 
crossed  each  other's  paths  and  taken  positions  on  this  subject  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  another,  by  mere  accident,  neither  knowing  of  the  other  or 
being  actuated  by  any  intention  of  controversy. 

Is  nothing  beyond  accident,  then,  apparent  here  ?  Or  is  the  contra- 
riety so  particular,  that  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  chance  1 

It  is  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews  that  Paul  has  most 
fully  expressed  bis  opinion  on  this  subject ;  and  in  the  Epistle  under 
consideration  there  appears  such  a  special  reference  to  these  two  Epis- 
tles, as  cannot  have  been  caused  by  accident.  Many  thoughts,  even  in 
the  very  same  costume,  the  same  phraseology  and  figurative  turn,  are 
borrowed  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  At  the  commencement 
James  says  (I:  3);  rivvMixorttq,  on  ro  doxiptov  vfitiiif  rrts  nioua>4 

1  Geinar.  Hierosol.  on  Sanhedrim  in  the  Mischnah  Cap.  J.  Coiigtit.  2dn. 
:  "pvn  KfnVa  *:a  *^icn  *:r  hzzi  sriVa  *:a  Comp.  Ge mar.  Baby  I. 
on  the  same  paK.sng?  in  the  Mischnuh. 

2  Liber  Siphrn,nn  Levit.  2(J  38.  Parasch.  C«  Tijt-.nz  c.  VIII.  aec.  1.  »Vk 
:*•:»■>  -.Vjs  cc2»n  rr.vy. 

3  Joaeph.  Ant.  L.  XVIII.  c.8.  L.  XX.  c.5.  n.  2.  c.  7.  n.  3.  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  At- 
tic. L.  II.  Ep.  17.  Juvenal,  Sat.  I.  130. 

■*  Gemar.  Babyl.  in  Tract.  Sanhedr.  c.  1.  §  1.  w.-.sn  57V*  Vk-XS  -k»  "JS! 
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xttttpydteiai  vxQftovt}*.  This  idea  is  likewise  expressed  by  Paul: 
JJidotts,  on  r,  {rkiyw  vnoftovt]i>  xaitpyattxai,  tj  di  vnofAOrtj  doxiftyr 
(Rom.  5:  3).  The  only  difference  is  in  the  words  ytvoioxottiy  and 
tidotte,  both  of  which  are  participles,  and,  in  the  change  of  doxtuv 
for  duxtptuv.  James  describes  the  propensity  to  evil  under  the  figure 
of  a  war  occasioned  by  the  lusts  in  our  members  (4:  1)  :  Ex  irur  v 
dovmv  Vftwy,  i(Ji»  aigartvoitivotv  iv  joie  fttktaiv  v/am*.  The  same 
thought  and  image  are  found  in  Rom.  7:  23.  jSopo*  iv  io7c  piktoi  fiov 
arita-tpuinvptpQv  tw  poptp  too  »o6i  pov.  The  clause  in  James  4: 4, 
"Or*  tj  qiUa  xov  xoauou  tx^pa  xov  ittov,  is  of  the  same  character  as : 
jJtott  ro  qgonrjfta  itjs  oapxoe  *Z&9a  (Rom.  6:  7).  Presump- 

tuous judgment  respecting  others  is  reproved  by  both  with  the  same 
rhetorical  figure  and  the  same  phraseology  :  ev  tig  tlt  og  xpirtu  to* 
tit  gov  (James  4:  12) ;  ov  its  tt  6  xpiy&*  akkotpiov  oixixrjv  (Rom.  14: 
4),  and  there  occurs  in  each  a  similar  additional  clause :  tfc  yap  .  ■ 
6  dvva(tt*o<;  owoat — duvaios  yap  iotiv  6  Otoe  or^aa*. 

Intentional  opposition  is  still  more  evident  in  the  mode  of  discussing 
the  question  concerning  faith  and  works.  Paul  defends  the  preemi- 
nence of  faith  from  the  example  of  Abraham  (Rom.  4:  1.  Heb.  11,8); 
while  James  maintains  from  the  same  example  the  superiority  of  works 
(James  2:  21).  Paul  cites  in  favor  of  his  position  the  justification  of  the 
harlot  Rahab  (Heb.  11:  31);  James,  however,  argues  the  contrary 
from  her  example  (2:  25). 

Not  only,  therefore,  are  their  opinions  opposite,  but  James  contro- 
verts particular  arguments  presented  by  Paul.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
both  sought  in  the  life  of  Abraham  support  for  entirely  different  posi- 
tions, since  the  father  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  and  the  earliest  de- 
positary of  the  promises  was  an  illustrious  example  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence, to  which  the  most  dissimilar  writers  might  easily  have  recourse 
without  mutual  controversy  or  mutual  concert ;  but  the  fact  that  both 
seek  in  a  person  so  inconsiderable  and  so  little  praiseworthy  as  the  harlot 
Rahab,  an  example  and  an  argument  in  support  of  their  opposite  opin- 
ions, cannot  be  explained  by  saying  that  the  preeminence  and  extreme 
interest  belonging  to  the  person  might  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
both,  as  has  been  remarked  by  an  estimable  scholar.1 

But  further,  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  respect  to  the  example  of 
Abraham,  that  each  draws  his  argument  for  his  position  from  the  same 
event  in  Abraham's  life  and  the  same  passage  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  that  in 
doing  this  both  have  used  almost  exactly  the  same  phraseology :  Rom. 
4:  1,  2.  Ti  ipovptv  sfftpaaft  ror  naxipa  tjpttiv  tuptjxt'pai  .  .  •  « 
yap' Appaau  t£  tpytav  idtxaioj&rj;  James  2:  21.  *ji§paafi  6  naiitp 
tjuatv  ovx  it  toy (oi>  idtxaito&t}.^  They  then  appeal  alike  to  the  words  of 
Gen.  15:6.  ' Enhttvtit  ' ;4(}gaap  njJ  Otwt  xai  ikoyio&rj  uvrui  ti<i  dtnui- 
oovvriv  (James  2:  23.  Rom.  4:  3),  Paul  cites  them  thus :  V/  if  ygafn 
ktytt;  Jameson  the  other  hand  :  xul  inkrjpojOrj  r]  ypaqq  tj  ktyovoa. 

As  to  the  example  of  Rahab,  too,  by  which,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (11:31),  Paul  sustains  the  importance  of  faith,  the  brief  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  treated  by  both  writers  exhibits  a  similarity  more 
than  accidental.    The  former  designates  Rahab  by  the  epithet  r]  nop- 


J  Storr,  "  Diwert.  ds  Ep.  Cath.  occasions  et  consilio."   Tubing.  1789.  §  5. 
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vfj ;  so,  loo,  the  latter,  'Paup  tj  itopvt]  (James  2:  25).  Paul  says,  Si£a- 
a/**'trtj  rovg  xaraononovg,  and  James  uses  the  same  word  in  the  same 
participial  form  :  vnodfluptpti  rovg  ayytkovg. 

The  contrariety,  therefore,  is  not  confined  to  the  main  topic,  hut  ex- 
tends lo  the  particular  arguments  and  the  verbal  presentation  of  them. 
Were  it  possible  that  they  should  by  accident  contravene  each  oth- 
er thus  in  regard  to  the  main  topic,  they  could  not  accidentally  coin- 
cide in  their  arguments  in  favor  of  their  opposite  opinions;  for  contra- 
dictory positions  do  not  suggest  the  same  arguments.  It  cannot,  more- 
over, be  by  chance  that  they  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  their 
modes  of  presenting  their  arguments. 

The  Epistle  was  therefore  written  of  set  purpose  against  Paul,  against 
the  doctrine  that  faith  procures  man  justification  and  the  divine  favOr. 
The  first  of  the  writings  in  which  Paul  advocates  faith  so  warmly 
was  intended  primarily  for  the  Jewish  members  of  the  church  at  Rome. 
We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  acquaintance  with  it  was  not  long  con- 
fined within  this  compass.  The  constant  influx  and  efflux  of  foreign- 
ers into  and  from  the  metropolis  of  the  world  ;  the  sympathy  which  oc- 
currences relative  to  Christianity  excited  among  its  adherents;  the  in- 
terest that  must  have  been  felt  by  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  in  this 
Epistle,  which  stated  such  bold  truths  and  maintained  such  peculiar  po- 
sitions—all together  could  not  fail  to  extend  this  Epistle  rapidly  from 
the  capitol  of  the  kingdom  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  commendation  of  faith  in  depreciation  of  works  was  suscepti- 
ble in  that  day  of  all  those  misconstructions  which  afterwards  arose 
from  it  and  have  been  so  zealously  maintained  among  us;  and,  when 
Christianity  was  forming  and  establishing  itself,  it  might  give  lo  its  sys- 
tem a  tendency  that  would  frustrate  the  purposes  which  it  was  meant  to 
subserve.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  had  had  sufficient  time  (four 
years)  to  be  read  and  misunderstood,  and  to  bring  into  vogue  undesira- 
ble notions,  when  that  to  the  Hebrews  appeared,  advocating  in  full  the 
same  opinions- 
Trie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  wns  written  to  Palestine,  i.  e.  to  the  very 
couutry  in  which  the  author  of  the  alleged  Epistle  of  James  was 
brought  up  and  educated,  and  where  lie  still  lived.  He  might  then 
easily  perceive  the  impressions  which  it  made,  the  erroneous  senti- 
ments to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  injury  which  practical,  active 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  works,  must  experience  from  it.  We  can, 
therefore,  easily  comprehend  why  he  stepped  forward  to  give  his  breth- 
ren a  written  warning  not  to  be  misled  and  to  keep  steadfastly  before 

their  eyes  the  principles  of  Christian  conduct. 

1 

§  158. 

Who,  now,  was  its  author?  He  calls  himself  James;  but  the  Bible 
mentions  two  or  three  of  that  name,  qualified  by  their  rank  and  calling 
to  instruct  mankind,  and  endued  with  authority  for  that  purpose. 

There  was  a  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  (Matth.  4: 21.  Mark  3:  17, 
Luke  6:  14.  Acts  1:  13).    He  died,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  elder  Agrippa,  when  Paul  had  just  commenced  his  career  (Acts  12: 
2  seq.).   He,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  the  author. 

Besides  him,  there  was  a  James  the  son  of  Alpheua  (Matth.  10:  3» 
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27:  56.  Mark  3:  18.  15:  40.  Luke  6:  15.  Acts  1:  13)  There  is  a  James 
mentioned  in  Matth.  13:  55.  Mark  6:  3.  GalaL  1:  19,  and  called  a  broth- 
er of  our  Lord. 

Many  distinguish  between  the  brother  of  our  Lord  and  James  the 
son  of  Alpheus,  the  apostle.1  In  order  to  determine  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  Epistle,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  attempt  doing,  we  must  in- 
form ourselves  concerning  all  the  persons  of  the  name  of  James,  who 
arc  represented  in  the  bible  to  have  been  endued  with  authority  as 
teachers. 

James  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  same.    The  following  are  my  reasons. 

The  brethren  of  our  Lord  were  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas 
(Matth.  13: 55).  In  the  catalogues  given  of  the  apostles  we  find,  along 
with  James,  the  ran  of  Zebedee,  three  of  these  same  names,  viz.  James, 
Simon,  and  Judas  (Luke 6:  15.  Acts  I:  18.  Matth.  10:  3). 

If  we  look  at  Mark  we  find  the  same  names  presented  in  a  manner 
which  corroborates  our  opinion.  Matthew  mentions  the  apostles  in  the 
following  order,  James,  Judas,  Simon  (10:  3,  4),  and  the  brethren  of  Je- 
sus in  a  different  one,  James,  Simon,  Judas  (13:  55).  Mark,  not  satis- 
fied with  this  disposition  of  them,  made  an  alteration,  and  arranged  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  precisely  as  the  apostles  of  this  name  succeeded  each 
other,  viz.  James,  Judas,  Simon  (Mark  3:  18.  6:  3),  as  if  he  was  de- 
sirous of  showing,  not  only  the  sameness  of  the  names,  but  a  real  identity. 

The  name  of  the  father  of  the  three  apostles,  and  that  of  the  father 
of  our  Lord's  brethren  are  so  similar  as  to  confer  additional  probability 
on  our  supposition.  The  apostles  were  the  sons  of  Alpheus,  and  the 
brethren  of  our  Lord  the  sons  of  Cleopas. 

The  Mary  who  is  called  by  Matthew  (27: 56),  the  mother  of  Jesus' 
brethren,  is  called  by  John  in  the  parallel  passage,  Mary  the  wife  of 
Cleophas  ( 19:  25).  For  there  was  no  other  Mary,  with  the  exception  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  present  at  the  passion  and  death  of  our  Lord.  Mat- 
thew excludes  every  other  by  speaking  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary  (27:61.  28:  1).  Magta  j  MaydaXrjfr],  xcri  $}  akXt]  M*~ 
p/o.  John,  then,  must  have  meant  by  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  the 
mother  of  Jesus'  brethren,  and  Mary  the  wife  of  Alpheus  and  Mary  tbc 
wife  of  Cleophas  are  one  and  the  same. 

•»Dbn  would  be  written  in  the  Galilean  dialect— ]zi^±>—XXwnat  and 
with  the  Greek  form  would  become  '^kqulog,  as  * Jyyoiioi  from 

1  The  dispute  in  regard  to  those  persons  named  James  has  been  handed  dowo 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  opinion  and  arguments  of  those  who  suppose  two 
besides  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  viz.  James  the  less  and  the  brother  of  oor 
Lord,  are  presented  in  detail  by  Pott  (Epiat.  Cath.  Perp.  An  not.  Illuat.  Vol.  1. 
Prol.  p.  1 — 23);  and  the  contrary  opinion  in  the  academic  work  "  De  Jacobo 
Epistnlaa  eidem  Adscript©  auctore  Scripstt  Gabler.  Altdorf.  1767.  Com  p.  Eich* 
horn's"  Allg.  Bibl.der  bibl.  Lilt."  I.  Bd.  VI.  St.  p.  1011  seq.  The  work  enti- 
tled "  Briefo  xweener  BrOder  Jesu  in  unserm  Kanon.  Lemgo,  1775,"  distinguish- 
es two  persons,  but  considers  James  the  brother  of  Jesus  as  own  brother  to  the 
other.  On  the  wholo,  I  concur  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gabler.  Much  on  this 
subject  may  be  found  in  Michaelis  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  4th  ed.  II.  Th.  §  8W- 

*  The  Cleopas  mentioned  in  Luke  24:  18,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  ■ob- 
ject. That  name,  as  Dr.  Gabler  has  rightly  remarked,  is  a  Greek  one  from 
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Thus,  wkat  we  ha?e  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evangelists  in 
regard  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  three  men  is  here  confirmed 
by  the  analogy  of  language;  and  the  sons  of  Cleophas  and  the  sons  of 
AJpheus  are  in  fact  the  same  persons. 

Against  this  identity  there  is  but  a  single  objection  of  any  moment ; 
and  this  is  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  did  not  believe  on  hira,  ovdi  yap 
of  ftdilyoi  avtov  iniaitvov  //?  tturov,  as  we  are  told  by  John  (7:  5). 
Haw  could  these  unbelievers  have  been  received  among  the  apostles  ? 

But,  besides  that  with  John  faith  in  Jesus  signifies  a  great  deal,  no 
less  than  the  acknowledgment  of  him  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God, 
in  regard  to  which  they  might  have  hesitated  without  refusing  belief  in 
his  doctrines  or  in  his  qualifications  as  a  prophet— besides  this,  James, 
Simon,  and  Judas,  are  really  last  in  the  list  of  the  apostles,  Judas  Iscar- 
•ot  alone  being  placed  after  them.  There  is,  then,  additional  reason 
for  supposing  the  three  apostles  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
three  brethren  of  Jesus  of  the  same  name,  who  were  so  slow  of  belief. 

If  we  follow  the  persons  of  the  name  of  James  still  further,  during 
the  time  when  after  the  death  of  our  Lord  they  appear  engaged  in  the 
duties  to  which  tbey  were  called,  we  shall  find  the  biblical  history  to 
import  that  there  was  but  one  James  besides  the  son  of  Zebedee  who 
was  beheaded. 

Not  long  after  the  latter  was  beheaded  (Acts  12:  2),  when  Peter  had 
been  liberated  from  prison,  where  a  similar  or  more  cruel  fate  awaited 
him,  and  had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  in  the  night,  he  directed  that  the 
news  should  be  carried  to  James  and  the  other  brethren  (Acts  12:  17). 
He  speaks  as  though  there  was  now  but  one  James  ;  using  no  epithet 
or  sign  of  distinction,  precisely  as  if  there  could  be  no  confounding  of 
persons.  We  know  from  another  narrative  that  this  James  was  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  (Gal.  1:  19). 

When  Paul  and  Barnabas  pro|x>sed  the  question  concerning  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
cil being  silent,  Jnmes  answered,  saying— and  the  matter  was  decided 
(Acts  15:  13).  The  representation  of  this  occurrence,  too,  is  precisely 
as  if  there  was  but  one  of  this  name,  and  the  person  could  not  possibly 
be  mistaken. 

When  Paul  subsequently  appeared  again  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  21:  18), 
the  day  after  his  arrival  he  introduced  his  companions  into  the  house  of 
James,  in  which  all  the  elders  were  assembled.  Among  those  thos  in- 
troduced was  the  historian  himself  (ttnyd  6  TluvXog  out*  rjftlp  nyos 
/axwflov),  who  here,  as  in  every  other  case  in  the  Acts,  speaks  as  if 
there  was  but  one  Jarnes  possessed  of  ministerial  authority,  and  be, 
therefore,  needed  no  special  mark  of  distinction. 

Paul,  too,  proceeds  in  a  similar  way,  when  relating  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  some  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  after  his  conversion. 

When  he  came  to  Jerusalem  the  first  time  after  his  conversion,  he 
abode  somo  days  with  Peter ;  "  but  other  of  the  apostles/'  he  contin- 


mtrpoc,  like  \Avuir*i  from  * ArtmaxQOS,  'u4qito*qSs  from  'yf^nox^dr^t  Hii 
wife  was  not  present  at  Hie  occurrence.  Ho  laya  only  in  general,  yvyaltut  ttvis 
(v.  22),  without  affirming  any  cloeer  participation  in  Ota  scene  by  himself  or  his 
family. 
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ues,  "saw  I  none,  snve  James,  the  Lord's  brother"  (I:  19).1  In  thi» 
case  he  added  a  distinctive  designation  to  James'  name,  because  the 
other  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John,  was  still  living 
at  the  time  of  which  he  spoke  (Comp.  Acts,  §  78),  and  hence  a  mis- 
take would  have  been  possible  without  it. 

The  latter  died  soon  after,  and  henceforward  no  allusion  is  made  to> 
more  than  one  James  in  Paul's  narrative.    Peter  escaped  from  the  Ho- 
ly City,  and  went,  it  seems,  to  Antioch.    There  he  ate  with  the  Gen- 
tiles, till  certain  came  from  James,  wpo  tou  yap  IkOtlv  was  djio 
Vaxoi/Jov  (Gal.  2:  12). 

On  occasion  of  the  second  mission,  James  (the  name  is  used  without 
any  mark  of  distinction)  was  a  prominent  pillar  of  the  Christian  cause 
in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  Peter  and  John  (Gal.  2:  9),  he  being  repre- 
sented, however,  as  the  first  of  the  three. 

Thus,  as  at  the  commencement  of  Paul's  narrative  we  found  this 
same  James  designated  by  Paul  as  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  have 
observed  that  he  continued  to  remain  constantly  at  Jerusalem,  so  now 
we  find  him  there  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  We  find  the  same 
person,  moreover,  termed  in  other  historical  accounts  the  brother  of 
our  Lord.  Hegesippus  tells  us  concerning  this  James,  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  had 
become  generally  known  under  the  surname  of  the  Just.9  Clement, 
in  the  6th  book  of  his  Hypotyposes,  confirms  both  these  facts ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  he  was  head  of  the  church  in  the  Holy  City  for 
about  thirty  years.3 

§  159. 

Supposing,  however,  that  there  was  more  than  one  James,  which  of 
them  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  ?  It  must  have  been  the  James 
who  was  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  even  if  we  assume  another 
beside  him  wholly  unknown  to  fame.  He  alone  could  expect  that  his 
name  would  procure  attention  and  his  authority  be  respected  wherever 
Jews  were  to  be  found  over  the  whole  earth. 


1  Ertpov  &  rwy  dnoorulojv  ovu  eJ9ov,  tip*}  Idxt»{Jov,  r©V  doW^oV  rov  xvofov. 
This  passa fro  ranks  the  brother  of  our  Lord  among  the  apostle*  ;  and  hence 
there  remains  no  reason  for  distinguishing  between  the  apostle  and  the  brother 
of  our  Lord  of  the  same  name.  Bui  those  who  take  delight  in  supposing  a  great 
many  persons  of  the  mime  of  James,  assort  contrariwise  the  possibility  of  another 
interpretation  of  it.  It  may,  they  think,  be  understood  an  meaning  :  I  mw  no 
other  apostle,  but  only  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  But  were  this  the  mean- 
ing, it  would  be  very  badly  expressed  ;  and  iUA  fwvov  should  have  been  used  in- 
stead of  etjtt/,  a*  it  is  frequently  in  Paul'a  writings.  According  to  Paul's  ujus 
loyuendi,  etftjj,\C  it  follows  a  general  clause,  denotes  nn  exception.  1  Cor.  2:  11. 
OvStfe  ol8tv—ti  fAtj  to  Ttvevfta  rot  &eov.  1  Cor.  8:  4.  ''Or*  ov'oW  fooV  *t«ock,  <• 
fii)  9  Cor.  12:  5.  'Twin  tftatrov  ov  na\  xfjoopat—u  fit)  <V  rats  aodtvitu*  ftov. 
Consequently  the  passage  under  consideration  signifies :  I  saw  np  other  of  the 
apontles  but  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  The  first  clause  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  exclusive,  the  latter  denoting  an  exception. 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.  II.  23. 

3  Euseb.  H.  E.  II.  1.  Hieronym.  Catal.  voc.  Jacobus. 
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He  only,  moreover,  by  virtue  of  the  station  which  he  held  as  head  of 
the  church  in  the  Holy  City  itself,  possessed  an  established  right  to  ad- 
dress all  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  world  as  an  oecumenical  teacher. 
He  enjoyed  among  the  Christian  Jews  that  prerogative  which  was  al- 
ways accorded  to  the  religious  head  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  of  exer- 
cising superintendence  over  all  the  Jews  scattered  abroad,  and  supreme 
religious  authority  generally;  and  this  could  be  assumed  by  no  other 
teacher.  The  chief  of  the  Asiatic  dispersion  might  watch  over  his 
provinces,  over  the  diaanooa  Jotae,  the  chief  of  the  Africano-Europe- 
an  dispersion  over  the  diuanopd  tcSv  '£XXrj*a>i>t  the  Jews  who  spoke 
Greek  ;  but  neither  of  them  could  presume  to  send  forth  epistles  and 
injunctions  to  all  the  twelve  tribes,  to  the  Jews  as  a  people.  It  was  on- 
ly from  the  perpetual  centre  of  union  for  all  the  tribes  and  all  their  in- 
dividual members,  that  commands  and  instructions  could  be  dispensed 
to  all. 

This  established  organization  of  Judaism  would  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  influence  the  minds  of  even  the  Jewish  Christians  generally, 
had  not  the  person  who  undertook  to  do  it  corresponded  with  their  ha- 
bitual ideas  of  fitness,  had  he  not  been  able  to  command  respect  and 
general  obedience  as  head  over  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem.  Of  all 
the  persons  named  James,  however,  only  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  who  , 
was  at  Jerusalem,  could  in  this  view  undertake  the  task  with  propriety 
and  success. 

If  the  apostle  was  a  different  person  from  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
he  cannot  have  been  the  author.  For  the  author  does  not  call  himself 
anotnokog,  as  he  must  in  that  case  have  done,  in  order  to  certify  his 
authority  as  a  teacher ;  for  no  one  inferior  to  an  apostle  could  have  pre- 
sumed to  dispense  decisions  on  religious  subjects  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians generally. 

He  was  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  This  was  the  distinguishing  appel- 
lation by  which  one  of  the  persons  named  James  ranked  above  the  apos- 
tles, and  was  the  chief  pillar  of  the  faith  at  Jerusalem.  He  could  not 
now  apply  this  designation  to  himself,  it  is  true  ;  for  our  Lord  was  no- 
longer  the  brother  of  mortal  man.  Exalted  over  all  things,  he  had  al- 
ready entered  upon  the  government  of  the  world  ;  and  adtkqog  xvqiov 
was  now  the  same  as  afakqoQtQQ  or  diudtlqoe,  a  title  to  which  James 
had  not  the  arrogance  to  make  pretension.  The  only  choice  remain- 
ing, therefore,  was  to  take  the  designation  of  servant  instead  of  brother, 
and  to  call  himself,  as  he  has  done— dovXog  '/tjoou  Xqigjov. 

§  160. 

Between  several  moral  writings,  composed  in  similar  circumstances,  in 
support  of  the  same  truths  and  the  same  positions,  there  will  always  be 
a  striking  difference,  depending  on  the  mental  constitution  of  each  au- 
thor and  his  peculiar  cast  of  feeling.  The  same  divine  truth  meets 
with  a  different  reception  in  different  minds,  is  looked  at  more  in  one 
light  than  another,  and  felt  more  or  less  strongly,  according  to  their 
character,  assimilates  itself  to  the  ideas  already  existing  in  each,  be- 
comes intimately  connected  with  those  ideas,  and  naturalizes  itself  ia 
the  human  understanding  in  different  ways. 
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This  Epistle,  considering  simply  its  strain  of  thought,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  figures,  phraseology,  and  style,  has  a  peculiar  character.  It 
exhibits  the  forbearance,  the  lenity  and  the  peculiar  bent  of  mind,  which, 
as  history  represents,  belonged  to  James  of  Jerusalem. 

James  of  Jerusalem  treated  the  Jews  with  particular  indulgence  in 
respect  to  the  obligatory  nature  of  the  law  and  its  ceremonies.  In  the 
council  of  the  apostles,  it  is  true,  he  released  the  Gentiles  from  the  ob- 
servances of  Judaism ;  but  does  not  utter  a  word  in  contravention  of 
their  binding  force  upon  the  Jews.  They  might,  if  they  were  so  in- 
clined, learn  from  this  how  much  of  their  religion  was  essentia)  ton 
Christian,  and  if  they  wore  not,  they  certainly  could  not  be  offended 
(Acts  15:  13,  22).  He  even  indulged  them  in  their  continued  adhe- 
rence to  a  distinction  of  meats  (Gal.  2:  12,  13)  and  to  the  legal  tenets 
in  regard  to  pollution.  He  thus  showed  indirectly  that  the  law  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  suffered  it  to  he  observed  for  a  while  lon- 
ger, because  many  could  not  or  would  not  dispense  with  it. 

In  a  writing  like  this,  insisting  upon  practical  Christianity,  upon 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  as  the  highest  moral  law,  the  author  must,  one 
would  think,  have  come  out  at  once  with  the  declaration  that  the  pre- 
cepts of  Moses  were  no  longer  the  standard  of  human  actions  and  the 
Jewish  usages  no  longer  to  be  esteemed  works  of  piety.  Bat  he  pro- 
ceeds in  a  totally  different  manner.  lie  does  not  assail  the  favorite 
opinions  of  the  Jews,  but  only  places  by  their  side  invariably  something 
belter  and  more  perfect,  in  the  hope  that  the  latter  will  of  itself  supplant 
the  former.  He,  for  the  moment,  fully  adopts  the  law  of  Moses  as  the 
rule  of  human  conduct  (James  2:  8  and  1 1 ),  and  afterwards  maintains 
merely  that  the  new  dispensation  requires  aW  this  in  a  far  higher  degree 
(2:  12) ;  he  leaves  to  the  former  its  importance  as  an  institution  of  the 
Deity  (4:  II),  but  recommends  the  Christian  law  as  the  most  perfect 
and  exalted  (1:  25).  The  ceremonial  rites  of  the  Jews,  $pijnxHaf  do 
not  offend  him,  even  though  some  of  them  are  trifling ;  he  leaves  them 
as  they  are,  and  only  declares  that  the  purest  piety  consists  in  works 
of  inward  morality  ( 1: 2f»,  27).  Can  we  not  see  James  of  Jerusalem  in 
all  this? 

History1  describes  the  brother  of  our  Lord  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
strictness  of  life  and  principles,  which  strictness  gained  him  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  the  Just,  and  made  him,  as  it  were,  the  Cato  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus.  This  rigid  austerity,  not  content  with  particular  per- 
fections, requiring  of  the  virtuous  man  the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  mor- 
al law,  and  demanding  complete  virtue  without  acknowledging  indi- 
vidual excellences,  is  clearly  portrayed  in  the  Epistle.  The  author 
shows  himself  throughout  disinclined  to  relax  even  in  respect  to  the 
minutest  moral  requisitions,  or  to  distinguish  between  the  important 
and  the  unimportant. 

According  to  history,  James  was  a  peculiarly  ardent  advocate  of 
prayer,3  and  had  an  extremely  warm  belief  in  its  benefit  and  efficacy. 
This  trait,  too,  distinguishes  our  Epistle,  for,  though  the  Epistle  is  very 
far  from  being  diffuse,  prayer  is  nevertheless  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
enjoined  (I:  5-9.  4:  2,  3.  5:  16—19). 

1  Hegevipp.  aptui  Euxeb.  II  E.  L.  II.  c.  £i. 
f  Hegeaipp.  )oc.  cit. 
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II  is  not,  then,  an  ideal  picture,  sketched  in  general  terms,  indefinite, 
and  without  character;  but  it  is  the  transcript  of  an  individual,  express- 
ing a  certain  cast  of  thought  and  character.  It  is  no  fiction,  but  the 
portrait  of  a  human  mind,  exhibiting  a  definitenessof  feature  that  points 
to  a  real  existence. 

The  character  which  it  exhibits  is  one  presented  in  history,  that  of 
James,  who  presided  over  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  called  the 
brother  of  our  Lord.  We  see,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  Epistle  is  a 
genuine  work  of  a  certain  James  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  but  to  which  of  the  several  of  this  name  (if  there  were  several)  it 
is  to  be  attributed. 

§  161. 

We  come  next  in  order  to  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ac- 
counts which  sustain  its  genuineness  and  serve  to  elucidate  its  history. 

The  idea  concerning  faith  and  works  which  was  deduced  from  the 
writings  of  Paul  would  certainly  have  become  the  general  one,  if  some 
distinguished  teacher  had  not  interposed ;  but  we  find  it  to  have  been 
rather  the  case  that  the  opinion  of  James  was  inculcated  in  a  form 
which  reconciled  it  with  that  of  Paul.  Hence  the  influence  of  this 
Epistle  upon  the  early  doctrinal  system  is  undeniable,  and  it  derives 
from  this  fact  a  very  striking  proof  of  its  genuineness  and  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  its  author. 

The  doctrine  of  works  and  faith  is  discussed  by  Clement  of  Rome  in 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  It  is  true  he  does  not  men- 
tion James  by  name,  for  the  fathers  of  this  period  rarely  quote  the  apos- 
tolic writings  under  the  names  of  their  authors;  but  the  doctrine  which 
he  presents  is  clearly  that  of  James,  and  indeed  he  exhibits  strikiug  re- 
semblances to  him  in  particular  positions  and  arguments,  and  in  respect 
to  phraseoiogy. 

He  speaks  (C.  38)  of  the  true  wisdom  which  is  evinced  by  works, 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  James  (3M3).  *G  aoqog  ivdttxvuoOw  tr,v 
ooqiuf  aurou,  f*rj  if  Xuyoig,  aXX'  fV  ujyotg  txya&olg. 

In  the  30lh  Chapter,  he  commences  precisely  in  the  words  of  James 
(4:  6).  O  yap  fttog  untytiq,avoig  (tvniuotttiui,  and  after  several  claus- 
es passes  to  the  subject  of  xutaXaXia,  as  James  (4: 11)  does  (using  the 
word  xaiaXuXriv),  and  at  the  close  presents  James' opinion  in  regard  to 
justification  by  practical  Christianity  {tpyoig  dtxatovfttpot  *ui  ftt]  Xoy- 
Q*og  yuu  untptjq  avo  tg  uvtttaaatiuit  tuntivolg  di  diduwi 
%aut*.  A'oXXr)&(o(4tv  our  ixtivoig,  ofg  q  Jfapt?  c*7to  iuu  Otov  dtdo- 
rui  .  .  .  tyxyctTtuOfttiXH,  ano  navzug  ^id uyiofiou  ^xal  xuvuXuXiug 
77 op (5 <u  iuvxovg  iiowvvttg,  tyyeig  dtxuiovntm  xal  ov  Xoyotg. 

The  example  of  Abraham  and  Rahab  is  treated  by  him,  not  as  Paul 
treats  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  which  he  often  makes  evident 
and  literal  use,  but  after  the  manner  of  James.  He  says  (C.  10} : 
s/ftyad/s,  6  qtXag  npoaayoytuOfig  (he  is  thus  called  only  in  the  Epistle 
of  James),  motug  (uyyOr)  *V  rty  vn^xoov  ytvtoOui  rolg  yqfiaoi  fteov 
(James  2:  23).  ^  Shortly  after  he  says :  tnt'ourot  V//?oaaV  tcJ  Oku,  xai 
fXoyioOtj  avio}  *ig  dtxuioovwi)v. — He,  moreover,  like  James  (2:21)„ 
argues  from  the  sacrifice  made  by  Abraham,  that  he  united  works  with 
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faith  :  dim.  nloriv—xal  vnaxofj;  nooorivtyxi¥  avtou{xov  vlor)  Qvoi- 
uf  rw  foot. 

In  like  manner,  he  says  in  regard  to  Rahab,  that  she  was  saved  be- 
cause she  conjoined  works  with  faith,  because  she  harbored  and  Pre- 
served the  spies  of  Joshua  :  dta  mativ  xal  qiXo^tviuv  iato&ij  Paap  t\ 
jrooi'i?  .  .  .  n'adt^afttft]  aviovg  txpvytp,  tt{  to  vntgyo*  .  .  .  xal 
Strjyayt  uvrovg. 

Among  the  passages  which  Lardner  has  selected  from  the  writings  of 
Uermas  as  coincident  with  James,  there  are  three  of  which  we  can  rec- 
ognize the  local  source.  Were  there  but  one,  the  coincidence  might 
more  easily  be  ascribed  to  accident ;  but  chance  is  out  of  the  question 
in  a  case  of  repeated  agreement  in  thought  and  language.  '*  Nefan- 
<Jis  verbis  Dominum  insectati,  noroen  ejus  negaverunt,  quod  super  nos 
erat  invocatum"  (Similit.  VIII.  6).  fJXaaqptjpovoi  to  xulow  ovopa  to 
imxltjOiv  *q>'  vuuf  (James  2:  7).  "  Si  enim  resistitis  illi  (diabolo)  fu- 
giet  a  vobis  confusus"  (Mandat  XII.  5).  's4vtfoxr}T(  xcj*  dtapoko),  xui 
q(v$tiai  ay  vfttoir  (James  4:  7).  "  Qui  potest  vos  salvos  face  re  et  per- 
dere"  (Mand.  XII.  6).  *0  dvvautvog  oujoui  xal  anoAf'oa*  (James 
4:  12). 

In  a  work  of  Irencus,  too,  a  passage  is  quoted  concerning  Abraham's 
justification,  which  is  found,  word  for  word  as  it  there  stands,  in  James, 
and  nowhere  else :  "  Quod  Abraham  sine  circumcisione  et  sine  ob- 
servantii  sabbatorum  credidit  Deo  et  repuiatum  est  illi  ad  justitiam, 
et  amicus  Dei  vocatus  est"  (L.  Adv.  Her.  IV.  c.  16.  James  2:  23). 
As  this  father  had  not  long  before  (L.  IV.  c.  8)  quoted  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy the  parallel  passage  from  Paul  (Rom.  4:  3),  it  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  a  peculiar  reading  in  his  Ms.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and 
as,  moreover,  it  does  not  appear  thus  anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament, 
we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  quotation  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  al- 
though the  name  of  the  author  is  not  mentioned. 

Early,  however,  as  this  Epistle  was  probably  known  to  the  Latins,  it 
is  not  quoted  expressly  before  the  fourth  century  in  any  of  the  works 
of  Latin  fathers  which  are  still  extant.  Jerome  even  tells  us  that  it 
was  regarded  as  the  work  of  another  author,  and  that  it  was  only  in 
process  of  time,  *'  paullatim  tempore  procedente,"  that  it  acquired  esti- 
mation and  credit1  It  is  probable  that  the  council  of  Carthage  had 
some  share  in  the  more  favorable  reception  which  this  Epistle  hence- 
forth met  with  among  the  Latins. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  in  the  east,  where  from  circum- 
stances this  composition  must  have  been  best  known,  it  was  also  highly 
appreciated.  Syria,  where  better  information  than  elsewhere  must  have 
existed  in  regard  to  a  writing  originating  in  Palestine,  included  this 
Epistle  in  its  earliest  church-version,  and  persisted  in  retaining  it  after 
the  subsequent  rejection  of  all  the  other  disputed  Catholic  Epistles. 

Ephraem  made  use  of  it  in  many  places,  most  evidently  in  his  Greek 
works,  and  attributed  it  to  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  Other  Syr- 
iac  writers  after  him  have  used  it  like  other  sacred  books,  sometimes 
even  naming  the  author.  Their  testimonies  have  been  collected  and 
arranged  with  industry  and  judgment  by  a  deceased  scholar.9 

1  Hicrotiym.  Catal.  v.  Jacobus. 

2  Ephraem,  Opp.  Gnec.  T.  III.  p.  51.   'iaxttfios  di  6  toO  xvqIov  adtX- 
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Some  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  like  the  Syriac  church,  acknowledg- 
ed but  three  Catholic  Epistles,  that  of  James,  and  the  1st  of  Peter  and 
John.  Whether  the  well-known  Iambics,  which  attest  this,  were  writ- 
ten by  Gregory  Naztanzen  or  Amphilochios  of  Icooium,  the  value  of 
their  testimony  is  the  same.1 

The  African  church  affords  us  no  such  favorable  evidence  respecting 
this  Epistle  as  is  furnished  by  the  eastern  and  western.  Before  iho  3d 
century  we  find  only  very  probable  references  to  this  writing  by  the 
Greek  fathers,  references  not  by  any  means  sufficiently  exact  to  be  re- 
garded as  identical  passages.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  a  pas- 
sage in  Clement  of  Alexandria :  \Euv  .miJ— ovv  Ttpfttta  rrfs  i*  tovrotg 
rektttoaKof  ttai  up  to*  nXtjaioir  ayanqvrxat  tvtgytJtiv  Suraodai  ovx 
tata&t  ftaatXixoi*  Comp.  James  2:  8.  Origen  is  the  first  who  men- 
tions this  Epistle  clearly  and  expressly,  and  from  him  we  learn,  indeed, 
that  it  was  extensively  known  in  the  third  century  and  long  before,  un- 
der the  name  of  James ;  but  that  opinions  were  various  in  regard  to  its 
authority.3  After  him  Oionysius  of  Alexandria  mentions  the  Epistle 
and  refers  to  James  1:  13,  and  4:  I.4 

Eusebius  represents  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  Origen.  He  says  that  the  Epistle  is  a  disputed  book, 
because  the  ancients  have  rarely  referred  to  it.  He  however  adds  that 
many  esteem  it  genuine.5 

This  latter  opinion  finally  preponderated,  and  after  the  fourth  centu- 
ry it  was  used  by  most  of  the  Greek  fathers  like  the  other  biblical  books, 
out  of  regard  to  the  established  usage  of  the  church. 

§  162. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  the  striking  contrast  between  the  doc- 
trines of  this  Epistle  and  the  doctrines  of  Paul  must  have  hindered  the 
favorable  reception  of  the  former.  A  writer  who  thus  disputed  what 
was  taught  by  an  acknowledged  apostle,  an  apostle  whose  disciples 
and  admirers  were  scattered  in  great  numbers  throughout  many  coun- 
tries, the  apostle,  too,  of  the  Gentiles,  could  not  but  meet  with  oppo- 

<f>u$  Uyn '  Jltr&i'iacrti  xal  xXauaatt  x.  t.  X.  Comp.  L.  I.  p.  18.  Hassencamp's 
Observation*  ou  the  last     of  Michaelis'  lntrod.  p.  27—31. 

1  Ka&oXmiiv  inurtoXwv  xivt$  pi*  ima  qpatnr,  ol  <M  xqus  poras  XQVrat 
Sixw&cu,  xijv  '/oxoi^ov  /war,  (xiar  di  IHtqov,  tijv  t  'Iowlvvov  pittr.  Opp. 
Greg.  Naz,  T.  II.  p.  195. 

2  Strom.  L.  VI.  p.  825.  Ed.  Venct. 

3  Comm.  in  Jo.  Tom.  19.  *Eav  <5i  UyTjxoi  fUv  nhx^  /ea^if  &i  igyotr 
tv/Xarty  Arvtv  ty  Total  ti/,  wf  iv  rfj  qHQOfttry ' Iaxaifiov  iviyvwvtv.  Tom. 
21.    Ov  avyxtatgft^iv  ap  vnb  ta"*  naQadtyopitttv  ta,  JlUrtif  tqytav 

4  Dionysii  Alexand.,  cognomento  Magni,  qua?  supersunt.  Roma? 
MDCCXCVII.  Typ.  Congr.  de  prop.  Ed.  Simon  de  Magistris,  Episc.  Cy- 
renens.  1  n  his  "  Libell.  de  Martyrio,"  c  6.  p.  32.  e.  7.  p.  33,  and  "  Fragm. 
ex  Schol.  Gnec.  in  EpisL  Jacobi."  p.  200.j 

*  HisL  Eccles.  L.  II.  c.  23.  L.  Ill  c.  25. 
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nents,  even  though  he  himself,  likewise,  were  an  apostle.  That  be  ac- 
tually mot  with  them,  is  not  surprising.  But  it  would  be  very  strange 
that  any  one  should  have  invented  this  Epistle  and  then,  to  procure  it 
authority,  ascribed  it  to  James,  without  taking  the  essential  precaution 
of  at  least  giving  it  such  a  tenor  as  would  not  render  its  success  diffi- 
cult, at  any  rate  not  excite  distrust  and  opposition  at  the  outset. 

When  a  writing  seemed  in  its  entire  purport  to  clash  with  previous 
apostolic  doctrines,  how  many  arguments  must  it  have  had  in  its  favor, 
how  many  proofs  of  its  genuineness,  in  order  to  acquire  so  much  con- 
sideration in  a  great  many  churches,  as  to  rank  with  the  sacred  books  in 
the  Apostolic  Codex.  If  the  contrariety  to  Paul  was,  with  many  church- 
es, no  hindrance  to  such  a  disposal  of  it,  the  conviction  must  certainly 
have  become  strong  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  sacred  writer,  whom 
no  one  might  presume  to  gainsay. 

§  163. 

With  what  views  did  the  apostle  compose  this  Epistle  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  his  chief  object  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  mor- 
al law,  as  the  principal  purpose  of  religion,  with  special  reference  to 
his  own  times  and  the  wants  and  condition  of  those  who  were  immedi- 
ately about  him  and  committed  to  his  guidance,  and  next,  to  his  other 
contemporaries  and  their  circumstances. 

If  we  were  acquainted  with  the  local  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
time,  much  light  would  be  thrown  upon  a  great  part  of  this  Epistle,  and, 
though  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  collection  of  individual  sentences,  and 
detached  passages  without  continuous  connexion,  its  different  parts 
would  acquire  a  real  mutual  dependence,  which  is  now  imperceptible  in 
the  rapid  transitions  of  the  author,  and  which  cannot  be  discerned  un- 
til the  intermediate  ideas  are  supplied  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  the  chasms  in  the  connexion  are  thus  filled  up.  With  our 
present  means  this  is  not  completely  feasible  ;  but  an  imperfect  picture 
of  the  author's  time  and  situation,  may  serve  as  an  incitement  to  the 
production  of  a  better. 

We  see  from  the  Epistle,  that  one  of  the  principal  troubles  of  the  au- 
thor was  the  itokXoi  dtdaaxuXoi,  the  many  arrogant  persons,  who  knew 
every  thing  in  respect  to  religious  matters  and  determined  them  at  once 
with  the  utmost  confidence.  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  complains 
most  earnestly  of  a  small  member,  the  tongue,  upon  which  he  charges 
great  injury  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ  (3:  1—10.  I:  19,  20). 

There  had  become  prevalent,  particularly  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, an  opinion  respecting  the  exceeding  efficacy  of  faith,  according 
to  which  man  could  by  it  become  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  difficult 
observance  of  the  moral  law  and  without  virtue. 

From  what  source  this  opinion  arose,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine,  since 
its  advocates  availed  themselves  of  the  arguments  which  Paul  had  used, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  show  the  superfluous  nature  of  works 
and  the  power  of  faith.  They  did  not  however  intend  in  their  tenet  the 
works  of  Judaism,  but  considered  the  Mosaic  law  as  still  the  rule  of 
life  and  conduct,  the  Messiah  and  his  doctrines  as  necessary  subjects  of 
belief.  Thus  Christianity  was  made  to  take  a  subordinate  rank ;  it 
could  indeed  claim  assent,  but  obedience  was  due  to  the  law. 
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These  and  similar  points  respecting  the  law  and  Christianity,  about 
which  there  was  little  unanimity  for  a  long  time,  were  ne?er  contested 
without  exciting  the  bitterest  feelings  of  party  animosity.  At  Corinth 
and  in  the  churches  of  Galatia  this  controversy  was  prosecuted  with 
zeal  and  asperity;  and  James  saw  and  dreaded  it  within  his  own 
charge. 

As  to  the  external  circumstances  and  civil  condition  of  the  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians,  they  were  very  far  from  being  desirable.  The  prae- 
tors practised  extortion  under  every  pretext,  and  abused  their  judicial 
authority  for  their  own  emolument.  Liberation  from  prison,  security, 
and  justice  were  to  be  obtained  only  by  money,  and  one  might  even 
purchase  a  license  to  commit  crime.1 

Hence,  many  in  an  abject  manner  courted  the  favor  of  the  rich,  ccvyg 
XQuaoduxtvkios*  and  the  poor  were  obliged  to  endure  all  kinds  of  ig- 
nominy, even  in  the  Christian  congregations,  where  it  was  least  to  be 
tolerated  (2:  2—10). 

The  public  oppressions  were  grievous,  but  the  evils  which  the  author 
foresaw  were  yet  greater  (1:  3,  4,  12,  13,14).  The  crying  injustice 
practised  on  all  sides  evidently  called  for  retributive  chastisement  on  the 
part  of  God  (V.  1 — 7V 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  his  expressions  that  the  Romans  were 
at  hand ;  but  the  popular  ferment  and  the  in  efficacy  of  the  laws  had  al- 
ready reached  so  high  a  pilch  as  to  occasion  scenes  of  violence  and 
blood  :  ftuxtoOt  xai  noXtpiltt — qovtitzt  xal  £>}kovtt  (4:  1,  2,  3. 
5:6). 

Under  Felix,  and  again  under  Porcius  Festus,  vast  bands  of  exaspe- 
rated patriots  marched  through  the  country,  violently  forcing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  unfortified  places  to  accompany  them,  or,  if  they  refused,  setting 
their  villages  on  Are  and  perpetrating  the  bloodiest  deeds.  They  even 
appeared  in  the  capital  and  at  the  feasts,  where  they  mixed  with  the 
crowd  of  people,  and  effected  many  secret  assassinations  with  conceal- 
ed weapons.3 

The  public  disorder  and  lawlessness  had  already  become  so  great, 
that  the  writer  believed  the  moment  of  retribution  not  far  remote  :  xp*- 
trjs  nyo  xdiv  Ovyaiv  ioxrjxtoz  (V.  9). 

To  escape  the  threatened  danger  many  meditated  seeking  a  resi- 
dence in  other  countries.4    They  relied  upon  their  commercial  capaci- 

1  Acts  24:  2&  Tacit.  Hist.  L.  V.  c.  10.  The  following  passage,  it  is 
true,  relates  to  the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  of  James  ; 
it  is  however  true  in  part  of  the  administration  of  Felix :  Kal  /prj/iaat 
ftiv  o*  dwaxol  xov  "AXfiivov  nQoatXafifiaror,  iaaxt  xov  <rta<nu£tiv  otvxoif 
naffiixtv  adtiat.  Jos.  B.  J.  L.  II.  c.  24.  p.  738.  Basil,  c.  14.  Ed.  Haverc. 

9  Some  of  the  Jews  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Roman  knights,  avdqtq 
limixov  xiypaxoq,  Jos.  B.  J.  L.  II.  c.  25.  p.  740.  Basil,  ed.  c.  14.  n.  9. 
Haverc.  whence  they  are  called  /(jvaotiaxxvltot. 

3  Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  L.  XX.  c.  0.  7.  p.  617— 620.  Basil,  c.  8.  n.  5  eeq.  Ha- 
verc. Corn  p.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  11.  c.  13.  n.  3,  5, 6. 

4  This  emigration  really  took  place  soon  after  under  Albinus,  and  to  a 
still  greater  degree  under  Florus.  Ant.  Jud.  L.  XX.  c.  ulu  p.  624.  and  De 
Bell.  Jud.  L.  II.  c.  24.  p.  738.  c  14.  n.  2.  Haverc. 
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ty  for  subsistence,  and  hoped  by  removing  to  avoid  participation  in  the 
national  misery,  without  considering  that  their  fate  (ia»  6  xvgtog  Gtlij- 
oij),  and  even  their  lives,  which  they  wished  to  save,  were  in  the  hand 
of  God,  and  that,  if  a  higher  power  had  so  ordered,  they  must  suffer 
punishment  iu  their  own  country,  which  they  bad  harassed  and  ill- 
treated  (4:  13— 17.  5:  1—6). 

Such,  nearly,  was  the  condition,  such  the  circumstances,  and  the  de- 
gree of  civil  disorder,  in  which  the  writer  saw  his  countrymen ;  for,  al- 
though he  wrote  to  the  whole  world,  his  native  land  was  immediately 
before  his  eyes. 

$  164. 

When  was  this  Epistle  written  ?  It  was  composed  alter  tbe  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  written  long  after  that  Epistle 
reached  Palestine,  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  the  10th  year  of  Nero.  For, 
even  if  the  narrative  concerning  the  death  of  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  which  we  find  in  the  20th  book  of  Josephus'  Antiquities,  be  not 
from  Josephus  himself,  it  is  certainly  one  of  very  great  antiquity,  inas- 
much as  Origen  in  his  Commentaries  on  Matthew  and  his  work  against 
Celsus,  and  Eusebius  likewise,  ascribe  it  to  the  Jewish  writer. 

According  to  this  account,  James  was  murdered,  through  the  vio- 
lence of  the  high  priest,  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Porcius 
Festus  and  the  accession  of  Albinus. 

We  have  no  direct  authentic  information  as  to  the  time  when  Albinns 
took  his  station,  or  how  long  he  held  it  in  the  rapid  mutation  of  affairs; 
but  it  is  clear,  if  we  compare  the  statements  of  Josephus  in  regard  to» 
Gessius  Florus,  that  this  Albinus  commenced  his  administration  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Nero,  and  did  not  hold  it  long.  Florus  succeeded  Al- 
binus. Under  him  the  Jewish  war  broke  out,  about  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  year  of  Nero,  and  then  Florus  had  at  least  commenced  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  government. 

The  Epistle  of  James,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  written  before 
that  to  the  Hebrews,  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  the  I Oth  year  of  Nero,  nor 
after  the  accession  of  Albinus,  i.  e.  the  close  of  the  same  year.  It  was 
written  some  time  in  this  year,  the  year  of  his  death. 

$  165. 

We  must  now  state  the  contents  of  this  Epistle.  At  the  commence- 
ment, he  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness  under  the  trying  circumstances  of 
the  time.  We  obtain  wisdom,  he  says,  from  God,  and  we  must  there- 
fore pray  for  it  (I:  1—0).  Lot  no  one  think  too  highly  of  himself;  we 
are  all  frail  creatures  ;  Messed  is  he  that  endureth  temptation.  Let  no 
man  charge  our  temptations  to  evil  upon  God  ;  the  reason  of  them  lies 
in  ourselves.  From  God  proceeds  rather  all  good  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
precious  gift  of  Christianity,  the  principles  of  which  we  should  not  only 
be  acquainted  with,  but  practise  in  our  lives  ( — 27). 

Christianity  recognizes  no  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
This  fact  demands  the  more  attention,  because  religion  requires  the  ful- 
filment of  every  precept  in  it?  full  extent  (2:  18).  It  is  no  mere  faith 
or  speculative  belief,  but  a  law  of  virtue  to  be  obeyed  in  practice  (—3:). 

Those  who  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  incur  much  responsibility; 
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we  err  in  no  way  more  easily  tban  with  the  tongue.  Let  him  who  is 
conscious  of  peculiar  religious  attainments,  evince  them  in  his  life. 
Wisdom  is  a  child  of  heaven,  modest,  peaceable,  without  malevolence 
(—4:).  Your  evil  and  turbulent  conduct  shows  that  you  do  not  yet 
possess  it;  pray  for  it,  therefore,  and  approach  God  with  humility. 
Judge  not  others ;  there  is  one  judge  for  all  (—13). 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  it  rests  with  him  to  escape  the  retribution 
which  awaits  the  country.  Ye  rich  men,  ye  roust  here  receive  the  re- 
ward of  your  arrogance  ( — 5:  7). 

Let  all  persevere  with  patience ;  keep  the  ancient  examples  of  suffer- 
ing before  your  eyes — the  final  day,  the  Judge,  are  at  hand.  Swear 
not ;  a  promise  is  of  itself  sacred.  Is  any  sick  ?  let  him  call  the  elders 
of  the  church  to  anoint  him  and  pray  over  him.  The  prayer  of  a  right- 
eous man  is  effectual.  Finally,  let  every  one  endeavor  to  restore  an  er- 
ring companion  to  the  right  way. 

§  166. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  how  can  the  discrepancy  between  Paul  and 
James  be  reconciled?  The  former  maintains  the  saving  efficacy  of 
faith  without  works,  and  the  latter  the  inutility  of  faith  without  them. 
What  did  each  understand  by  works  and  faith  ? 

Both  the  writings  in  which  Paul  exhibits  his  position  were  directed 
against  Judaism,  against  the  obligation  of  its  precepts  upon  Christians. 
Faith,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  his  object,  is  contrasted  with  Ju- 
daism and  the  works  of  the  law. 

This  contrast  is  expressed  very  distinctly  in  Rom.  3:  21— 4:,  where  the 
favor  and  mercy  of  God  are  ascribed  to  faith  alone  jwpiV  topou  and 
%oigtQ  tyywv  roftov.  From  the  example  of  Abraham,  which  is  then 
adduced  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  author  deduces  the  conclusion, 
that  the  favor  of  God  was  bestowed  upon  the  father  of  his  nation,  dia 
trig  moteag,  aside  from  the  Jewish  constitution  and  the  observance  of 
its  precepts,  which  as  yet  had  no  existence  (4:— 5:  &c). 

This  moti£t  however,  is  with  him  a  confideut  reliance  on  God's 
assurances,  iknis  in  reference  to  the  tnuyytkiu  which  he  had  long 
ago  given,  that  he  would  bless  the  world,  as  we  have  observed  in  treat- 
ing of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  145). 

With  James,  nioitg  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, assent  to  the  Christian  theory  (2:  19,  14,  15),  and  tgya  are  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  its  precepts.  The  former,  the  bare  speculative  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truths  of  religion,  without  any  application  to  hu- 
man conduct,  is  useless  and  dead  (1:  23). 

Thus  each  has  seen  and  judged  correctly  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
and  neither  contravenes  the  ideas  or  disparages  the  doctrine  of  the 
other. 

But  James  openly  combats  the  particular  arguments  with  which  Paul 
supports  his  doctrine,  and  evinces  so  special  a  reference  to  the  writings 
of  Paul  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  that  we  can  hardly  explain  ev- 
erything, without  supposing  that  he  had  them  in  his  mind.  Thus,  it 
wUL  be  said,  not  only  is  there  contradiction,  but,  what  is  still  worse,  it 
sprang  from  a  misapprehension- 
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We  must  consider,  however,  that  James  wrote  to  the  dispersed  Jews, 
and  controverted  Paul  as  they  understood  him.  If  they  did  not  com- 
prehend him,  if  they  substituted  for  his  representations  their  own  no- 
tions, and  would  not  understand  that  Moses  and  the  ceremonial  law 
were  no  longer  the  rule  of  religious  action  ;  if  they  made  use  of  his 
arguments  in  support  of  their  opinion,  and  justified  with  them  the  no- 
tions they  had  substituted  for  his,  can  James  be  charged  with  not  un- 
derstanding Paul,  because  he  attacked  the  erroneous  interpretations 
which  they  made  of  Paul's  meaning  and  arguments'? 

No :  James  did  not  write  against  Paul,  but  only  against  an  error  of 
the  time,  which  the  Jewish  converts,  in  order  to  sustain  their  prejudi- 
ces, had  deduced  from  his  writings,  and  the  consequences  of  which 
were  very  evident  immediately  around  him.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  it 
might  be  communicated  thence  to  all  the  Jewish  Christians  elsewhere, 
and  frustrate  far  and  wide  every  purpose  and  hope  of  Christianity.  As 
head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  he  interposed  bis  authority  to  prevent 
this  threatened  result,  addressing  himself  to  all  the  believing  Jews  in 
the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  cause  of  virtue  and  practi- 
cal religion. 

$  167. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  Or  THE  APOSTLE  PETER. 

This  Epistle  was,  according  to  the  address  at  the  commencement, 
directed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Bi- 
thynia,  and  Asia  (1:  1). 

There  is  one  thing  which  strikes  us  at  the  outset  of  an  attentive  ex- 
amination of  it,  viz.  that  between  it  and  some  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
which  were  directed  to  these  provinces  there  is  a  great  similarity,  as 
respects  the  thought  and  expression  and  even  their  very  plan.  The 
fact  is  certain,  the  proofs  of  it  are  evident,  nor  is  its  explanation  diffi- 
cult. 

Peter  had  not  seen  the  Asiatic  provinces.  They  lay  within  the 
sphere  of  Paul's  duties,  and  he  had  travelled  through  them,  dispensing 
instruction  to  the  inhabitants,  and  even  while  imprisoned  at  a  distance 
had  not  lost  sight  of  them.  He  was  acquainted  with  their  manner  of 
life,  failings,  virtues,  and  vices,  their  general  condition,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  dealing  with  them. 

Now  when  an  urgent  occasion  required  the  intervention  of  Peter,  his 
consolation,  or  instruction,  the  Epistles  of  his  esteemed  colleague  might 
well  in  such  a  case  furnish  him  with  directions  for  his  procedure. 
We  find  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colossians  and  the 
first  to  Timothy  were  especially  made  use  of  by  the  apostle,  and  fre- 
quently guided  him  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  Epistle. 

After  a  form  of  salutation,  Peter  commences  thus  (1:3):  EvXoyriios 
o  Qeos  xat  ziairjg  iov  xv(j!ov  7]fi0)v  Jqaob  Xqwiqv,  o  .  .  .  apaytvvij- 
aas  x.  r.  A.  Just  so  Paul  Jo  the  Ephesiansjl:  3}:  fivXoyijjoQ  6  #<oc 
xcd  nctxtjo  tov  xvglov  jfiiup  V/;i7o5  Xptotov,  6  tvloyt}aug  x.  t.  X. 

Peter  then  extols  Christianity,  its  saving  efficacy,  its  exalted  founder, 
his  dignity  and  benevolent  commiseration,  which  merit  the  adoration 
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of  men  and  angels.  All  this  part  of  the  Epistle  very  much  resembles 
in  thought  and  language,  Paul's  introduction  to  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  Colossi  ans. 

When  this  preparatory  matter  is  concluded,  he  makes  the  following 
transition  (2:  I ) :  ' ' s/no&t'ptvoi  ovv  nana*  xaxiav,  xai  ndvra  doXop, 
xai  unoxpioitf,  xai  qftovovg,  xai  ndaag  xaxaXuXtdg.  This  transition 
occurs  likewise  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (3:  8) :  Xuvi  di  and- 
Qto&e  xai  vptlg  ra  naVra,  opyrjv,  ftvpott,  xax/a»,  f}Xaoq>T)fjiavt  ata^po- 
Xoyiav ;  a  substitution  of  synonymes  constituting  their  whole  difference. 

In  speaking,  as  the  case  required,  of  their  civil  and  domestic  rela- 
tions, he  again  consults  Paul  as  to  what  it  would  be  most  pertinent  to 
suggest. 


J  Pet  2:  13  seq. 


navy  dr&pttntotj  miau  . 
tiu  ftuodu, 
d>;  imtqixom  .... 


Oxt  ovxatg  taxi 

TO  xHXtyia  TOW  &10V. 

1  Pet.  2:  18. 


Ot  ofxrrot, 
imoxaaaoiuvot 
to  narxi  tpo^ot 
xoif  dttnxoxats' 

I  Pet.  3:  1. 

'  Opolms  at  yvratxts 

vnoxaaaoptviu 
xoti  Idiots  avSodotv 


•  » 


'Enonxn-aavxie  xi)v  to  qjofioj 
a^vi\v  araaiQO<pi)y  viifuv. 
Sir  urxot  ov%  6  t$o>$<y 
iftnXoxijS  xqix&* 
xai  TitQi&tatos  /pttr/tuy, 
i)  ifdvaifag  ifiuxitav 
xoo/io;. 


1  Tim.  2  seq. 

JlaqaxaXd  ovv  rto&xov  navxoiv 
notiiodai  ddjatts,  ixooaivxdf,  to - 
xtvltui,  «v/oo«TTiov*t 
vniq  ndvxttiv  dvdqitmiov . 
vnio  (HaatXitav, 
xat  ndrtvtv  t<Dv  to  vntqox$  orxtav 

7'ovxo  yaq  xaXbv  xai  unodtxxov 
totantot  .  .  .  toD  xfeofc. 

Ephes.  6:  5. 

Ol  SovXot 

inuxovtxt 
xotg  xvqloif  xaxd  adqxa 
uixd  (foflov  xat  xqoiiov. 

Col.  3:  18. 

At  yvvalxtg 
vnoxdaatc&t 
xolff  idiots  avdqdatv 

1  Tim.  2:  9. 

*Ew  xaraaxolfj  xoa/iita  pexa  aidovg 
xat  a<aq>qoavrriS  xoaptiv  latiag, 

to  nXiyitaatv, 

♦7  fiaqyaoLxaig,  ^  Ifiaxtafiw 
noXvxtXn. 


The  thoughts,  as  likewise  the  purport  and  number  of  the  clauses,  are 
nearly  the  same,  and  even  the  deviations  in  expression  evince  a  more 
than  accidental  relationship.  Though  vntgixotv  is  used  for  ft*  xhtepo- 
X*i  w%,  for  nMypaoiv  the  words  iftnXox*]  rq^rav,  and  ntQtViote  %q\j- 
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altar  for  yoiWf,  the  fact  manifests  rather  a  design  of  avoiding  identity 
in  expression  than  any  essential  difference.  Peter  himself,  too,  is  so  far 
from  denying  his  acquaintance  with  Paul's  Epistles,  that  he  even  re- 
fers his  readers  expressly  to  these  writings  of  his  beloved  brother  (2 
Pet.  3:  15),  and  recommends  their  perusal. 


$  168. 

Moreover,  we  find  some  passages  which  coincide  entirely  with  pas- 
sages in  James ;  e.  g. 


1  Pet.  1:  6,  7. 

oXiyovaou  .... 
XvTnj&brttq 
iv  noixiXotf  nnonvftolf ' 

iV«  to  doxifiiov  ifiuv 
tfc  nloitwf 

tl'QTi&jfi  nt  fiv«troi»  n.  i.X. 

1  Pet.  I:  24. 

dtou  naaa  aorp$ 

•V  jropTOf 
Xbi  nSaa  <V>$«  avttjf 

vv&os  jfOOTOV. 

* E$riQav9ri  6  /opto? 
xal  to  uv&oq  aviov 

1  Pet  5:  5,  6. 

"Ou  o  &bos  vneottpurois  avuiaaat- 

Si 

Sidotot  jraotr. 
Tamttr(a&tjit  ovp 
vnb  irjv  xoaimar  yil^ct 
iov  &tov, 
iva  Ifiag  vytooy. 


James  1:  2  seq. 
/lava*  /aoar  fyfrwrto  .  . 


orav 


iKQtniorjtt 

ytvuawrttf 
on  io  do*ifitoy  vp&v 
ifc 


xaitoyd^eicn  vnoftortj*  •  n.i.1. 
James  I:  10  seq. 

"On 


ar#of  /ootov  nxroaUt-oeiai. 
Urcmlt  o  JjAiof  aw  t»  xavowt, 
xai  /tqoaxs  iov  /ooior, 
xal  to  iiv&os  aviov 

James  4:  6,  10. 

■ 

*0  &tbf  vntQT]cpavoi$  artHaovntu, 
letntivotf  Si 

o7dWi  X*Qtv  

Tamivw&Tjrs 

10V  WoloV 

\    €        •  - 


The  passage  in  1  Pet.  5: 5,  and  James  4:  6,  is  taken,  it  is  true,  from 
Proverbs  3:  34,  and  the  coincidence  in  regard  to  it  may  have  been  ac- 
cidental ;  but  the  precisely  similar  conclusions  drawn  from  it  by  both 
(similar  in  language  as  well  as  substance)  makes  accident  wholly  im- 
probable. There  is,  moreover,  another  instance,  1  Peter  4:  8  and 
James  5:  20,  in  which  accident  must  be  supposed  to  have  led  them  for 
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the  second  time  to  the  same  passage  in  the  Mme  book  :  "Ott  if  uyvnn 
*aXv\pti  nXrjOot  dftagriuiv — and  imorpiyae  ufiagrtoXo*  ....  *al 
xaXvyu  nXrjOof  aftagmaf  (See  Prov.  10:  12). 

The  question,  which  of  them  transferred  these  parta  from  the  com- 
position of  the  other  into  his  own,  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  the  question, 
which  first  published  his  Epistle?  This  is  not,  howe?er,  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  but  involves  important  consequences,  one  of  which  we 
will  here  mention.  If,  as  was  really  the  case,  James  composed  his 
Epistle  first,  the  parta  alluded  to  must  certainly  have  been  drawn  from 
James,  and  then  can  any  higher  proof  be  required  that  the  Epistle  of 
James  is  a  genuine  monument  of  the  apostolic  age?  Could  the  testi- 
mony of  other  witnesses  be  of  so  much  effect  in  satisfying  us  of  this, 
as  a  proof  resting  on  so  high,  so  unexceptionable  authority? 

§  169. 

The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  is  to  inspirit  and  console  persons  in 
distress;  and  its  contents  are  as  follows : 

I  salute  you  through  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  Ood  will  conduct  us 
to  glory,  if  we  endure  with  constancy  our  present  trials,  which  are  for 
our  benefit  For  the  end  of  them  is  a  state  of  blessedness  w  hich  even  he 
who  purchased  it,  though  so  exalted,  attained  only  by  his  sufferings 

(-1-  ,3)- 

Therefore,  prepare  yourselves  for  the  moment  when  this  reward  shall 
be  bestowed.  Be  worthy  of  the  Lord,  ye  who  are  purchased  by  his  suf- 
ferings, and  worthy  of  the  hopes  which  we  have  through  him.  We  are 
destined  for  something  higher  than  the  enjoyment  of  this  fleeting  life 
(-2:  I). 

Lay  aside  every  thing  which  defiles  you  and  renders  you  unworthy 
of  him.  He  is  the  centre  of  all  our  hopes,  our  pattern,  and  Saviour 
( — 2.  II).  So  regulate  your  conduct,  that  no  one  can  reproach  you  as 
evil-doers;  render  honest  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be  ( — 2: 18). 

This  precept  extends  also  to  servants  and  slaves  in  relation  to  their 
masters ;  for  even  to  them  the  meek  and  suffering  Jesus  should  be  an 
example  ( — 3:).  Women,  too,  should  be  submissive,  modest,  consider- 
ing noiseless  virtue  as  their  greatest  ornament ;  men  should  cherish 
and  honor  them  ( — 3:  S). 

All  should  be  full  of  sympathy,  love,  and  indulgence  towards  each 
other,  and  be  guiltless,  every  moment  able  to  answer  for  themselves, 
that  their  adversaries  and  calumniators  may  be  ashamed  ;  for  Christ 
hath  suffered  once  for  all  that  he  might  procure  us  a  good  conscience 
and  make  us  acceptable  to  God  ( — 4:). 

Our  past  transgressions,  for  which  Jesus  suffered,  should  no  longer 
be  discoverable  in  us  ;  we  should  rather  make  preparation  by  our  lives 
for  a  great  catastrophe,  which  is  not  far  distant  (—4:  12).  When  this 
takes  place,  we  shall  have  opportunity  to  suffer  with  joyful  endurance, 
as  Jeaus  did.  It  will  be  happy  for  us  if  we  are  reproached  as  his  disci- 
ples, and  not  as  criminals  (—5:). 

Therefore,  ye  elders,  watch  over  your  flocks;  ye  that  are  subordi- 
nate, demean  yourselves  as  such !    Let  every  one  lay  aside  worldly 
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cares ;  be  on  the  watch  ;  our  trial  is  great  God  give  you  strength ! 
1  have  already  written  once  to  you  by  Sylvanus,  and  now  salute  you 
again. 

4  a 

§  170. 

We  must  close  our  eyes,  not  to  perceive  that  the  whole  of  this  Epis- 
tle is  directed  to  one  end,  the  preparation  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor for  severe  suffering.  Its  moral  instructions  are  only  subsidiary. 
The  exhortations  to  renounce  evil,  to  acquire  a  pure  conscience,  to  re- 
fute the  calumnies  of  the  time  by  their  innocence,  to  abstain  from  vio- 
lent disputes,  to  pay  respect  to  the  powers  that  were,  to  exercise  increas- 
ed love  and  fidelity  towards  each  other,  etc.  are  merely  directions  hove 
to  alleviate  their  fearful  fate  or  bear  it  better.  In  like  manner,  the  re- 
peated references  to  the  example  of  Jesus  in  his  sufferings  and  death 
are  designed  to  strengthen  them  for  the  endurance  of  calamitous  oc- 
currences. The  exhortation  to  the  slaves,  too,  has  reference  to  the  un- 
happy days  in  which,  for  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  and  hardships,  they 
frequently  became  the  accusers  and  betrayers  of  their  masters.  We 
therefore  with  propriety  inquire,  what  were  the  events  in  history  for 
which  the  author  of  this  Epistle  wished  to  prepare  the  churches  of  the 
five  provinces. 

1.  He  describes  them  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  strange  that  a  fiery  trial  awaits  believers,  to  try  their  character ; 
for  in  this  respect  they  only  have  a  common  lot  with  the  founder  of  their 
religion  (4:  12,  13).  lie  declares  the  dreaded  trial  to  be  a  judgment 
from  God,  which  would  be  begun  by  him  in  his  own  household,  and  on 
that  account  would  only  be  the  more  terrible  in  its  final  operation  upon 
those  who  were  not  his  followers  (4:  17)  ;  or  a  day  of  visitation,  such 
as  God  has  appointed  to  decide  the  fate  of  whole  nations,  rn£B  5^, 
Isaiah  10:  3,  r.-jps,  n?  Jer.  10:  15,  xtupo'ff  tmoxonijg,  Luke  id:  44. 
Such  a  day,  »jV^>«  intoxonijg  (2:  12)  awaits  them ;  and  they  should 
endure  it  to  the  glory  of  God.  A  comparison  of  the  passages  referred 
to  may  put  the  force  of  the  figure  in  its  full  light.  He  further  declares 
that  the  enemy  of  Christ  and  adversary  of  all  good  is  now  going  about 
like  a  ravenous  lion  seeking  his  prey,  and  that  the  sufferings  which 
threatened  them  were  to  be  experienced",  not  within  a  limited  sphere,  but 
among  all  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  adfkyoinri ;  not  in  the  Roman 
empire  alone,  but  in  the  whole  world,  iv  xodftio,  among  the  socii  and 
faderatita\\  who  were  desirous  of  being  on  good  terms  with  the  Ro- 
mans (5: 8,  9). 

These  traits,  which  go  to  make  up  the  picture  of  the  condition  of 
Christians  in  the  five  provinces,  denote  no  particular  local  disturbances 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  nor  brief  outrages  here  and  there  on  the 
part  of  the  populace  ;  but  they  refer  to  a  time  of  terror  and  calamity  to 
the  Christians  generally,  not  only  in  all  Asia  Minor,  but  in  the  whole 
world.  The  magnitude  and  universality  of  the  evil  evince  that  it  must 
have  proceeded  from  the  highest  civil  authority,  which  alone  could  oc- 
casion so  wide  spread  and  simultaneous  a  result.  Now  there  is  no 
event  which  can  have  had  such  important  and  general  effects,  but  the 
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first  persecution  of  the  Christians,  in  which  Nero,  with  ingenious  wan- 
tonness, set  an  example  for  others. 

2.  A  second  criterion  is  contained  in  the  passages  2:  12.  3:  16.  4:  16. 
The  accusation  had  gone  abroad  against  the  adherents  to  the  new  re- 
ligion, that  they  were  evil  doers,  xuxonotoi;  so  that  indeed  the  name 
.Xfitattavo*  denoted  a  person  deserving  of  punishment.  Heretofore, 
all  complaints  had  related  to  a  difference  in  religions  views,  in  refer- 
ence 'to  which  the  Jews  were  always  accusers,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  complaint  made  by  the  silver-smiths  of  Ephesus.  At  Corinth  Gal- 
lio  drove  them  from  his  judgment-seat,  and  justly  acknowledged  that 
no  crime  or  misdemeanor  was  apparent  (Acts  18:  14 — Ifi).  Felix  and 
Festus,  together  with  king  Agrippa,  regarded  the  accusation  made  be- 
fore them,  although  the  high-priests  were  the  complainants,  as  a  dispute 
about  doctrine*,  and  could  perceive  no  criminality  (Acts  24: — 27:).  At 
Ephesus  it  was  even  the  case  that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  city  de- 
fended the  Christians,  and  declared  them  guiltless  of  any  crime  against 
the  goddess  or  the  holy  image  (Acts  19:  37).  The  name  Xyiouuvog, 
so  late  as  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  year  of  Nero's  reign,  was  so  far 
from  being  an  odious  one,  that  Agrippa  did  not  consider  the  adoption 
of  it  as  degrading,  or  prejudicial  to  his  royal  dignity  :  tv  oh'yM  fii 
THtdfig  Xfunituvdv  ytvinVui  (Acts  2G:  28). 

It  was  far  from  being  thought  of,  even  at  this  time,  to  charge  the 
whole  body  of  Christians  with  criminal  conduct ;  and  no  trace  of  such  an 
accusation  appears  till  three  years  later,  when  Nero  charged  upon  the 
Christians  Ins  own  crime,  the  monstrous  conflagration  in  the  capital, 
and  punished  them  as  the  authors  of  the  abominable  deed.  It  is  on 
this  occasion  that  they  first  occur  in  Roman  history  as  a  new,  pecu- 
liar sect,  termed  Ckrisiiani  from  their  founder  Chrisius ;  and  many  se- 
vere accusations  are  heaped  upon  them.1 

3.  It  was  nncessary  that  they  should  be  always  ready  to  exculpate 
themselves  (3:  15)  and  to  be  led  away  to  punishment,  not  merely  ex- 
posed to  revilings,  but  (as  appears  from  the  tcrtium  comitnrationis 
which  the  apostle  uses)  to  suffer  as  thieves,  murderers,  and  seditious 
persons  (though  fir  from  being  such),  i.  e.  to  meet  death  or  such  punish- 
ments as  were  awarded  to  grievous  crimes — and  this  because  they  were 
Xotoiiuivi  (4:  15,  lti).  Accordingly,  he  says  that  he  who  is  appointed 
to  sutler  by  the  will  of  God  should  commend  his  soul  to  his  Creator  (4: 
19),  or,  in  other  words,  die  a  pious  death  (Luke  23:  40.  Acts  7:  59).9 
There  is  no  ground  of  probability,  much  less  any  historical  evidence, 
that  Christians  in  the  Roman  empire  out  of  Palestine  were  punished 
with  death  for  their  religion  before  the  time  we  have  mentioned. 

According  to  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  first  examples  of  such  cruel- 
ty were  presented  at  Rome  under  the  Consuls  Lecaniusand  M.Licinius 
Crassus,  in  the  tenth  consulate  of  Nero's  reign. 

The  conflagration,  which  was  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  persecu- 
tion, began  on  the  XIII.  Kul  Sntilts?  in  the  latter  part  of  July  ;  but 
the  persecution  did  not  commence  immediately.    Devices  of  every  kind 

'  Tacit.  Aunal.  XV  4-1 

2  Putt,  Ep.  Calh.  Vol.  II.  Kd .  srcuitdn  ad  I  Potor  4;  h). 

3  Lipsius,  in  Excun.  A.  nd  Tacit.  Ann.  L.  XV. 
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wereemplojed,  to  quiet  the  indignation  of  those  who  had  suffered  by  the 
conflagration  ;  days  of  expiation  appointed  ^conciliate  the  gods;  and 
every  method  used  to  do  away  the  odium  excited  against  Nero.  Final- 
ly, when  all  was  in  vain,  persons  were  sought  for  who  could  be  held  up 
as  the  criminals,  and  the  Christians  were  selected. 

The  Epistle  cannot  have  been  written  before  these  terrible  evenrs% 
which  must  have  occurred  late  in  this  year,  aud  have  filled  all  who  bore 
the  name  of  Christian  with  consternation. 

Nor  can  it  have  been  written  till  a  considerable  later  period.  For  we 
must  suppose  the  lapse  of  several  months  before  the  news  could  reach 
the  oriental  provinces  of  the  empire.  An  additional  interval  must  also 
have  elapsed  before  the  apostle  could  gain  information  respecting  the 
condition  and  fearful  apprehensions  of  the  churches. 

Thus  the  Epistle  was  certainly  not  written  in  this  year,  but  in  the 
following  consulate,  or  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero's  reign. 

Whether  the  persecution  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  or  whether,  on  this  occasion,  they 
were  only  distressed  with  apprehensions,  history  does  not  inform  us. 
Peter  rather  represents  the  misfortune  as  to  be  apprehended  than  al- 
ready in  existence  (1:  6),  ti  6tov  to?/  (3:  1?)  ti  &*'Xtt  to  Q&rjpu  rots 
&tov,  if  need  be^  if  the  will  of  God  be  so.  The  fear,  however,  was  well- 
grounded  ;  for  what  might  not  be  apprehended,  when  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  the  source  of  all  civil  authority,  such  accusations  had  been 
made  against  the  fraternity  of  Christians,  and  every  former  invention 
of  cruelty  had  been  exceeded  in  their  punishment  ? 

The  prospect  was  terrible,  even  if  it  never  was  realized  ;  a  mortal 
agony  must  have  been  upon  them,  even  though  the  stroke  was  averted 
by  a  higher  power.  The  dreadful  event  at  Rome  must  have  spread 
terror  among  all  Christians.  It  was  certainly  the  most  momentous 
occurrence  in  regard  to  Christianity  which  bad  taken  place  since  its 
rise,  and  we  should  have  had  good  reason  for  wonder,  had  it  occasioned 
no  letter  of  consolation,  had  it  left  no  trace  of  itself  in  the  apostolic 
writings. 

§  171. 

We  wish  here  to  recal  to  mind  what  we  have  before  shown  respect- 
ing the  Epistle  of  James  from  internal  marks  and  by  analysis*,  or,  as 
in  another  cane  we  should  rather  say,  from  reasons  of  higher  criticism  ; 
vie.  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  Palestine,  by  an  inhabitant  of  Pal- 
estine, and  by  that  James,  among  several  of  the  name,  who  was  the 
brother  of  our  Lord.  Now  (as  appears  from  §  168)  either  Peter  has  ap- 
propriated to  himself  figures  and  clauses  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  or, 
vice  versa,  James  borrowed  them  from  the  Epistle  of  Peter;  and  the 
decision  of  the  alternative  depends  solely  on  the  chronological  relation 
which  the  Epistles  bear  to  each  other.  The  date  of  the  Epistle  of  Pe- 
ter is  definitely  ascertained.  It  was  written  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Ne- 
ro; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  to  whom,  not 
arbitrarily  but  with  good  reason,  we  attribute  the  Epistle  which  bears 
the  name  of  James,  died  as  early  as  the  tenth  year  of  Nero  (§  164). 
Thus  Peter,  who  wrote  latest,  bears  witness  to  the  previous  existence 
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of  the  Epistle  of  James,  and,  not  only  so,  but  his  testimony  assures  us, 
moreover,  (hat  it  came  from  some  James,  the  appropriation  of  whose 
language  Peter  did  not  consider  to  he  beneath  his  dignity  as  an  apos- 
tle. While,  then,  the  Epistle  of  James  is  not  deficient  in  internal 
verification,  and  only  wants  external  evidence,  particularly  among  the 
Greek  fathers,  Peter's  recognition  of  it  is  ample  indemnification  for 
the  deficiency. 

The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  written  from  Babylon  (5:  ,13).  '//*V 
Bafti>luji>i  owtxltxrr)  i.  e.  txxltaia,  is  termed  avuxXfxrtj  in  refer- 
ence to  the  *xkixzo7<;  nuy(Tudt]f40ti  in  1:  1.  The  most  recent  expo- 
sitor of  the  Epistle  is  inclined  to  understand  by  tj  iV  /JaftvXiQvt  our- 
txAtxrq, the  wife  of  Peter,  as  if  the  apostle  intended  to  say,  my  wife, 
whom  I  have  left  behind  at  Babylon,  saluteth  you  ;  and  from  this  inter- 
pretation draws  the  inference,  that  Peter  must  have  written  the  Epistle 
at  some  other  place  than  Babylon.1  How  did  she  know,  then,  that  her 
husband  was  writing  to  Asia  Minor?  or  how  did  he  receive  commis- 
sion from  his  wife  to  salute  the  churches  of  the  five  provinces?  By 
letter  or  message,  it  may  be  said.  But  any  thing  of  this  nature  must 
have  been  attended  with  much  delay  and  uncertainty.  Suppose,  then, 
that  Peter  commenced  his  Epistle  at  Babylon,  and  finished  it  while  on  a 
journey.  At  all  events,  Peter,  according  to  this  opinion,  had  but  a 
short  lime  before  been  at  Babylon,  where  he  left  his  wife,  and  where  he 
had  received  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  determined  to  write  to  them  soon.  At  all  events, 
moreover,  the  Epistle  was  written  at  no  great  distance  from  Babylon. 

This  name  brings  first  to  every  one's  mind  the  celebrated  Babylon 
upon  the  Euphrates.  There  was  another,  however,  in  Egypt,  not  far 
from  Memphis;'2  and  some  will  have  it  that  by  Babylon  is  meant  Rome, 
because  the  Apocalypse  makes  use  of  this  metonymy  in  regard  to 
Rome  ;  not  considering  that,  though  it  may  be  very  proper  in  a  work 
wholly  of  a  symbolical  character,  it  would  not  be  expected  in  the  sub- 
scription to  an  Epistle,  even  though  arcona  nomlna  ecclesiarmn  existed 
among  Christians. 

When  the  name  Babylon  is  used  alone,  one  would  think  it  must  de- 
note the  ancient  renowned  city,  which  is  first  suggested  to  every  one's 
mind,  Babylon  per  eminent  torn ;  one  less  celebrated  would  have  been 
mentioned  with  some  mark  of  distinction,  as,  e.  g  ,  Babylon  in  Egypt. 

But,  it  is  objected,  were  there  any  Jews  at  that  time  in  ancient  Baby- 
lon ?  At  first  the  question  may  appear  ridiculous.  How  olten  does 
Josephus  speak  of  Jews  in  Babylon,  as  does  also,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Talmud  of  them  and  their  celebrated  school  in  that  city.  But  the  pas- 
sages in  Josephus  refer  to  an  earlier  period,  and  those  in  the  Talmud  to 
one  considerably  later  than  the  date  of  this  Epistle.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Caius  Caligula  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  condi- 


1  Pott,  Ep.  C*th.  Vol.  II.  Ed.  altera  ad  1  Pet.  5:  13. 

2  Diad.  L.  I.  c.  66.  Joa.  Ant.  L.  II.  c.  15.  Antonini  Itin.  p.  169.  Ed.  We  sib- 
ling. 
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tion  of  the  Jews  of  Babylon.  The  Babylonians,  highly  exasperated  at 
the  insolence  of  a  powerful  Jew,  violently  expelled  the  Jews  from  the 
city,  and  they  fled  to  Seleucia.  Five  years  after,  the  plague  drove 
away  all  such  as  had  been  permitted  to  remain  on  account  of  connex- 
ions or  for  other  special  reasons.  The  Jews  in  Seleucia,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  thousand,  were  some  lime  after  massacred.  Those  who  es- 
caped sought  safety  at  Ctesiphon  ;  but  they  felt  so  little  assurance  of 
permanent  security  here,  that  they  removed  to  Neerda  and  Nisibis.1 
This  exasperation  could  hardly  have  subsided  so  much  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  that  the  Jews  would  venture  to  return  to  Babylon. 

But  there  were  others  to  whom  the  instructions  of  the  apostle  might 
be  addressed  and  would  be  acceptable.  The  offto/jevot,  or  pious  Gen- 
tiles, were  everywhere  more  disposed  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity than  the  Jews.  There  were  such  in  the  Bast,  as  well  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.2 

Let  us,  however,  look  a  moment  at  the  Babylon  in  Egypt.  Suppos- 
inglPeter  to  have  gathered  a  church  here,  or  visited  one  already  exist- 
ing, in  order  to  ascertain  its  doctrines  and  condition,  and  to  regulate 
whatever  required  to  be  corrected  and  amended,  we  have  an  explana- 
tion of  a  fact  which  is  stated  in  history.  Mark,  we  are  told  (see  $  75), 
went  from  Rome,  where  under  Peter's  guidance  he  had  written  his 
Gospel,  to  Egypt,  and  took  chrrge  of  the  Christian  churches  in  that 
country.  Now  what  is  more  natural,  than  that  Mark  should  consider 
it  his  duty,  after  the  death  of  Peter,  to  guide  and  uphold  the  churches 
which  he  had  labored  with  Peter  to  establish  or  to  regulate  1 

But, on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  a  difficulty  in  the  circumstance, 
that  according  to  Strabo's  description  of  it,  this  Babylon  was  little  more 
than  a  garrison,  occupied  by  one  of  the  three  Roman  legions  which 
were  quartered  in  Egypt.3 


$  173. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  PETER  AND  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 

The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  had,  besides  its  general  destination,  one 
more  particular,  to  a  certain  church  or  to  several  which  was  or  were  un- 
der the  direction  of  one  Sylvanus,  probably  the  same  who  was  at  one  time 
Paul's  travelling-companion.  Peter  had  already  written  once  before, 
and  communicated  instruction  respecting  some  doubts  upon  doctrinal 
points  (1  Pet.  5:  12);  but  of  this  letter  nothing  remains,  not  even  a 
definite  intimation  as  to  the  churches  to  which  it  was  directed. 

The  apprehension  which  Peter  felt  as  to  the  maintenance  of  pure  doc- 
trine was,  however,  becoming  more  and  more  well-grounded.  False 
teachers  gained  the  ascendancy,  acquired  adherents,  and  vexed  the 
churches  with  heresies,  while  they  were  trembling  at  the  horrors  of  Ne- 

l  Jon.  Ant.  L.  XVIII.  c.  9.  n.  8,  «>. 

2.  Jos.  B.  Jnd  L.  II.  c.  20.  n.  2,  and  c.  It*,  n.  2.  Contra  Apion.  L.  II.  c.  10. 
a  Strabo,  Googr.  L.  XVII.  p.  5o5.  lma  Casaub.  and  2da  Caaaub.  p.  807. 
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ro's  persecution.  There  was,  then,  it' would  seem,  no  apostle  in  Asia 
Minor.  Paul  must  have  been  still  in  the  East,  and  John  cannot  have 
been  then  at  Ephesus,  since  aid  was  sought  at  a  distance.  This  absence 
of  any  authority  that  could  restrain  the  heretics  was  naturally  a  great 
help  to  their  endeavors ;  and  they  did  not  neglect  to  profit  by  it. 

The  second  of  the  Epistles  extant  was  directed  to  the  same  church 
or  churches  as  the  lost  Epistle,  which  sustained  the  orthodoxy  of  Sylva- 
nus  and  commended  his  fidelity  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
( IfPet.  5: 12);  and  the  same,  al3o,  to  which  the  first  of  the  Epistles  extant 
was  more  especially  directed.  Peter  calls  this  Epistle  the  second,  div- 
rigav  vph  ypuqw  tntotofajv  (2  Pet.  3:  1),  and  thus  seems  to  have  re- 
garded the  Epistle  dtu  2ikovuvov  as  a  private  one,  and  Sylvanus  as  his 
agent,  by  whom  he  laid  something  before  the  church,  without  publish- 
ing to  the  world  the  letter  itself,  which  may  have  contained  some  spe- 
cial communications. 

The  Epistle  of  Jude  treats  of  the  same  errors,  opposes  the  same  per- 
sons, to  which  the  2d  of  Peter  relates.,  Their  occasion,  therefore, 
their  purpose,  and  destination  must  have  been  the  same.  Now,  as  the 
second  of  Peter  was  directed  to  Asia  Minor,  no  other  destination  can 
be  properly  assigned  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  Persia,  then,  is  out  of  the 
questiou,  though  it  has  been  designated  as  the  country  to  which  it  was 
sent. 

The  statement  that  this  apostle  wrote  against  the  Magi  and  Persians 
is  so  far  well-founded,  that  he  opposed  doctrines  held  by  the  Magi,  but 
the  supposition  that  he  wrote  against  the  Persians  is  the  bold  invention 
of  a  historical  conjecturer,  who  gave  to  the  truth  an  addition  of  his  own. 

Thus  the  Epistle  of  Peter  remains  our  sole  and  a  faithful  guide  in  re- 
gard to  the  local  destination  of  James'  Epistle,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
similarity  of  two  compositions,  written  not  with  general  aims,  but  a- 
gainst  particular  doctrines  and  absurdities,  necessarily  supposes  simi- 
lar local  and  other  circumstances  as  the  occasion  and  foundation  of 
both. 

%  174. 

The  contents  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  are  as  follows  :  Labor 
incessantly  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  blessed  doctrine  of  Je- 
sus, which  produces  every  virtue,  no  one  of  which  shall  be  unrewarded 
( — I:  12).  I  therefore  exhort  you  anew  ;  and,  as  an  eye-witness  of  what 
Jesus  did  and  taught,  J  can  give  you  more  accurate  instruction  than 
those  who  strive  to  mislead  you  by  false  representations  (—2:). 

False  teachers  have  crept  in  among  you,  whose  destruction  is  certain. 
God  spared  not  even  the  disobedient  angels;  he  has  set  before  our  eyes, 
as  examples,  the  punishment  of  the  whole  world  before  the  flood,  as 
also  particularly  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Much  more  may  they  ex- 
pect punishment,  who  give  themselves  up  to  every  impurity,  and  speak 
evil  of  God  and  spiritual  beings,  which  even  the  angels  have  never  ven- 
tured to  do  in  respect  to  beings  inferior  to  them.  Full  of  uncleanness 
and  covetousness,  thev  strive  after  lucre,  like  Balaam ;  they  are  windy 
clouds  without  water  (—3:). 

Remember  the  words  of  prophets  and  apostles,  who  have  foretold  the 
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coming  of  our  Lord  and  the  return  of  the  earth  to  chaos  when  he  shall 
appear  as  Judge.  Hold  yourselves  in  readiness,  as  Paul  has  already  ex- 
horted you. 


$  175. 

Contents  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  There  have  crept  in  among  you 
unawares  certain  men,  long  since  ripe  for  destruction,  who  deny  our 
Lord.  Remember  that  God  punished  the  Jews  when  they  rebelled 
against  him,  and  even  the  disobedient  angels;  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
too,  he  made  a  monument  of  chastisement  for  their  abominations.  These 
men,  full  of  sensuality,  revile  God  and  spiritual  beings,  though  Michael 
dared  not  revile  even  Satan.  They  thirst  for  gain  like  Balaam,  perish 
like  Korah,  are  windy  clouds  without  water,  raging  waves  of  the  sea. 
Enoch  declared  the  judgment  which  awaits  their  wickedness.  But  re- 
main ye  firm  in  the  faith  and  in  love,  in  which  may  God  confirm  yon. 


$  176. 

The  similarity  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter  to 
the  little  composition  of  Jude  is  so  great  as  to  strike  every  one's  atten- 
tion. It  does  not,  therefore,  need  proof;  but  the  reason  of  it  demands 
careful  investigation. 

Was  it,  then,  Jude  who  borrowed  from  Peter  ?  or  did  Peter  use  Jude's 
small  composition  in  preparing  his  own  ?  There  is  certainly  little 
probability  that  Jude  would  have  made  use  of  foreign  aid  as  to  the 
ideas  and  phraseology  of  so  brief  a  production  as  his,  consisting  of  on- 
ly twenty-five  verses. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  two,  however,  a  sagacious 
observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive  which  is  the  original.  The  phraseolo- 
gy of  Jude  is  simple,  unlabored,  and  expressive  without  ornament:  that 
of  Peter  is  artificial,  and  wears  the  appearance  of  embellishment  and 
amplification. 


Jude  v.  8. 

'  Ofiolb>s  (iirtot  xul  oviot 
ivvnvia&fitvot,  trnoxa 
fUv  fiiairovai,  xvotoiyra 
di  udiiovvi,  d6$a$  di 
flla<j<ptiftov0iv. 

Jude  v.  10. 

Ovioi  di,  oaa  ftiv  ovx 
ol'daai,  (iXaaqr^ovaiv ' 
oaa  di  (pvaixiag,  wf  i« 
:  aXoya  £wa,  (maxomat^ 
h  xovtoiq  (pdtiforiai. 


2  Pet.  2:  10. 

MuXiaia  di  roif  oniata  aagxbi 
iv  im&vftla  fiiaapov  nogtvofuvovg 

XVti  XVQlOTT)TO$  XdiaqiQOIfOVVTaS. 

loifttftal,  avdudttg,  do£a?  ov 


i 


2  Pet.  2:  12. 


Ovtoi  di,  c5f  uXoya  £<ua  (piwxa, 
ytyivvryUva  ttf  aXoxJir  xcu 
q>&oquv,  i*  ov;  uyvoovat  pXaaxfti\- 
fiovvitg,  h  xij  <p9oo$  of 
xaia<p&ag^<ronai. 
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Jade  v.  16. 

dlnol  turi  ....  xara  taf 
ini&vfilag  avxwv  noQtvoptrxH 
Mai  to  fftofta  ear  air 
XaXtl  vmooyxou 


2  Pet.  2:  18. 

'Tniooy**  yaQ*[iarai6iijT0$ 
<f>9ryy6(xtr<H  dtXta^ovo-iv  ir 
Ixifivfilais  oraoxog,  uatXyelatf, 
|iot?  oXiytag  eatoopvyoviag  rovg 
ir  nXarr)\&r€tiTtQiq)Ofiivovs. 


In  the  following  passage  in  Jude  I  have  reversed  the  real  order  of  the 
words.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  bo  read  in  this  inverted  manner,  in 
order  to  make  the  parallelism  more  apparent. 


Jude  v.  4. 

\loravfiivoi 
dtanottjp 
ptjau&iruf 

ilg  aailytutv 
aat^uq,  ty*  tov  &tov  >j/jw*  X<iqi,r 

tig  to  nolfta 
nooytyQapfuvoi 
naXcu. 


2  Pet.  2:1,2,  3. 

Kal  tov  ayoQwravia  aviovg 

•dtcnoTijv  aovovfitpoi, 
inayorttg  lavxolg  tcryivr/y 
irxuXHttv  .... 
.  .  .  xaig  iatXytiaig, 
6V  ovg  rj  bdbg  t»/$  aXrj&tiag 
@Xaa<f r^diiotxai  .... 
olg  to  xoifia 

ixnaXai 

ovx  aoyiiy  *m  rj  unotXua  avxiiv 
ov  vvo-iaia. 


In  the  first  passage,  while  Jude  says  simply,  oagxa  fitaivovoi,  Peter 
has  oniooj  oupxog  tv  tniftvpiq  noon-outvot— Jude  xvpSoxtjta  aOt- 
tovm,  Peter  xvotot»}xog  xaraqgovovifTfg,  tokfitirai,  avOadHg—Jude 
do$ag  pXaoqtipovat,  Peter  dotug  ov  xpf'fiovai  (JXanqquovvxtg;  in  all 
which  cases  it  is  evident  that  Peter's  expressions  are  circumlocutions 
and  amplifications.  It  is  just  so  with  the  other  passages  cited  ;  they 
are  moulded  from  the  simple  language  of  Jude  to  a  more  elegant  form, 
are  embellished  with  participles,  and .  sometimes  exhibit  rhetorical  am- 
plifications. 

If  this  observation  be  correct,  and  it  is  so  obviously  true  that  it  will 
hardly  be  disputed,  it  is  a  natural  inference,  that  Peter  had  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  before  him  and  applied  it  to  his  own  purposes  in  his  own  way.* 

Both,  moreover,  mention  a  controversy  between  angels  and  fallen 
spirits,  conducted  by  the  former  with  so  much  forbearance,  that  they 

1  It  linn  been  attempted  to  explain  the  similurity  of  Peter  end  Jude  by  sup- 
posing lU'*m  to  havo  rnadu  use  of  the  same  original*,  such,  o.  g.,  n«  the  bonk 
from  which  they  derived  the  account  of  n  dispute  of  the  n  nereis  wilh  inferior 
spirits.  If  the  resemblance  were  limited  tn  agreement  in  such  matters  of  eru- 
dition, this  supposition  might  hold  good.  But  it  extends,  also,  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  contemporaries,  to  the  picture  they  give  of  certain  false  teachers, 
and  to  the  representation  of  their  vices  nnd  orrors,  which  they  cannot  well 
have  drawn  from  previous  sources.  It  extends  even  to  the  salutation  in  the  two 
Epistles,  wTiich  cannot  have  been  borrowed  from  anv  common  source  :  y«(>ic 
vfuv  nai  urft*!  nXijb\vtehj  ;  and  Jude :  fl*oc  vfup  taxi  tiyfa  .  .  .  nlTj&tv&ify. 
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did  not  revile  even  such  opponents  (2  Pet.  2:  11.  Jude  v.  9).  In  regard 
to  the  passage  in  Peter,  we  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  xaz'  avraiv  may  refer, 
not  to  spirits,  to  the  preceding  doSag,  but  to  the  heretics.  But  how  was 
it  possible  for.  the  angels  to  commit  blasphemy  against  them  ;  and  must  it 
not,  in  that  case,  have  been  ftkaaqtjung  xyiotg  for  Jude  and  Peter  to 
speak  as  they  do  of  the  wickedness  of  the  heretics,  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  statement,  eternal  damnation  was  not  too  severe  a  punish- 
ment? 

This  piece  of  erudition  was  not  of  such  a  nature  that  every  reader 
could  be  supposed  acquainted  with  it ;  it  was  at  least  not  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews,  and  could  have  been  known  to  them  only  from  other 
reading  or  from  special  communication.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
that  it  should  be  presented  at  length,  or  at  least  so  definitely  as  to  show 
what  the  writer  intended  and  to  what  he  alluded. 

In  Jude  this  is  the  case;  he  states  the  matter  definitely,  and  express- 
ly mentions  the  dispute  of  Michael  with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Mo- 
ses. But  Peter  is  so  very  general  in  his  language,  and  expresses  him- 
self so  indefinitely  on  the  subject,  that  we  could  not  conjecture  to  what 
he  referred,  if  we  had  not  Jude  in  our  possession.  So  it  must  have 
been  with  any  one  in  ancient  times,  however  well  he  might  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  occurrence  between  the  devil  and  the  archangel.  It 
must  have  i>ecn  necessary  that  he  should  learn  from  another  source  to 
what  the  apostle  alluded,  in  order  to  understand  him. 

The  procedure  of  Peter  in  regard  to  this  passage,  therefore,  shows 
that  he  presumed  Jude  to  be  already  in  the  hands  of  his  readers;  that 
he  thought  it  justifiable  to  suppose  they  would  understand  him  fully 
without  any  necessity  of  greater  minuteness  or  definiteness  on  his 
part. 

$  177. 

Now,  if  the  originality  of  Jude  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the'two 
writers,  particularly  from  their  phraseology,  we  are  entitled  to  all  such 
inferences  from  this  fact  as  can  be  legitimately  deduced  from  it. 

It  seems  that  Peter  took,  in  his  second  letter  to  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor  the  same  course  as  in  his  first.  In  the  latter  he  chose  Paul  as 
his  example,  and  under  his  guidance  planned  and  executed  his  instruc- 
tions to  these  churches,  respecting  which  he  had  not  much  knowledge, 
making  some  use,  also,  of  the  Epistle  of  James  ;  and  in  his  second 
composition  he  guided  himself  by  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  who  had  already 
attacked  the  heretics  against  whom  he  wished  now  to  oppose  his  own 
authority  in  addition. 

The  style,  too,  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first.  There  is  the  same  manner  of  appropriating  the  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions of  others,  giving  them  certain  slight  alterations,  sometimes 
embellishing  them,  setting  them  off  with  participles,  and  otherwise  am- 
plifying them. 

This  resemblance  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  first  does  not 
consist  merely  in  certain  modes  of  expression,  such  as  any  one  who  un- 
dertook to  forge  a  composition  in  the  name  of  another  would  natural- 
ly select  and  employ  ;  but  extends  to  the  plan  and  private  scheme  of 
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the  composition,  to  peculiarities  in  its  execution,  and  to  the  ingenuity 
shown  in  preventing  the  attention  from  being  arrested  by  whatever  for 
special  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  out  of  other  writers.  This 
resemblance,  therefore,  is  not  superficial  but  characteristic;  and  so 
thorough  as  to  denote  an  identity  of  authorship.  We  find  no  difficulty 
in  clearly  recognising  Peter,  and  perceive  that  the  second  Epistle  is  a 
genuine  production  of  his  mind. 

But  if  this  is  not  satisfactory,  and  we  are  required  further  to  point 
out  resemblances  in  phraseology,  we  are  able  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand.   A  favorite  word  with  Peter  is  uvuoiooqr),  1  Pet.  1:  15,  18.  2: 

12.  3:  1,2,  16';  with  which  compare  2  Pet.  2:  7.  3:  12.  '^noptatg  is 
used  by  him  alone,  1  Pet.  3:  21.  2  Pet.  1:  14.  The  word  oofTij,  is 
used  it  is  true  by  Paul,  for  moral  excellence,  once  at  least  (Philip.  4:  8), 
but  it  is  used  by  Peter  alone  in  the  sense  of  power,  1  Pet.  1:  9.  2  Pet. 
1:  3.  Both  Epistles  use  ukijihta  to  denote  Christian  doctrines,  I  Pet. 
1:  22.  2  Pet.  I:  12.  The  expressions,  xo/tiCouivot  awTijoiav,  I  Pet. 
1:  9,  xofiuiadt  oitqapov,  5:  4,  and  xopiovftivoi  fito{)6v,2  Pet.  2: 

13,  have  a  similar  signification  in  both  Epistles.  The  expression, 
tnoTTituoavits,  1  Pet.  2:  12.  3:  2,  and  /nomtu  y*vt]Oti>t*Q,  2  Peter  1: 
16,  borrowed  from  the  mysteries,  is  peculiar  to  Peter.  The  words 
aontkos  and  apojpoe  in  connexion,  1  Pet  1:  19,  occur  again  together 
in  2  Pet.  3:  14,  as  likewise  omkoi  and  ftajpoi,  2  Pet.  2:  13.  Xogtjyttv, 

1  Pet.  4:  11,  and  trujopi?/*/?,  2  Pet.  1:  1 1 ,  occur  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  Paul's  writings.    The  expression  axat unui'a rove  apapT tug, 

2  Pet.  2:  14,  bears  analogy  to  ninuuiui  auuprtai,  I  Pet.  4:  1. 
Relying  on  these  grounds,  I  cannot  consider  the  declaration  of  the 

writer  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  with  others  of  Christ's  transfigura- 
tion (2  Pet.  1:  16—19)  as  a  mere  literary  artifice,  designed  to  procure 
the  composition  an  unmerited  estimation.  The  more  unobtrusive  indi- 
cations, as  well  as  those  obvious  to  the  view  of  every  one,  appropriate 
the  authorship  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  writer  of  the  first. 

But,  if  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  genuine,  that  of  Jude  must  be 
so  too.  It  must  not  only  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  when  Peter  wrote  his  Epistle,  but  to  have  been  written  by  some 
one  whom  the  apostle  esteemed  worthy  of  being  selected  as  his  guide 
in  opposing  the  errors  and  false  teachers  of  countries  which  he  had  not 
seen  himself,  and  concerning  which  he  could  only  derive  information 
from  others. 

We  might,  therefore,  be  satisfied  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  two 
writings  on  internal  grounds,  even  if  the  historical  argument  and  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  were  less  satisfactory. 

§  na 

We  are  not  unmindful,  however,  that  our  positions  are  still  endanger- 
ed from  another  quarter.  Not  long  since,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter 
met  with  an  opponent,  who  menaced  its  dismemberment,  and  maintain- 
ed his  right  to  do  this  violence  with  learning  and  acuteness.1  He  sepa- 
rates it  into  three  distinct  portions,  which  happen  to  correspond  with 

l  "  Der  atwevte  Brief  Petri  kritiech  untertucht,M  by  Prof  Charles  Ullmaan, 
Hoidelb.  1621, 8vo. 
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the  present  division  into  chapters.  The  first  chapter  he  ascribes  to 
Peter,  and  considers  it  to  be  one  of  his  Epistles  the  conclusion  of 
which  was  early  lost,  or  perhaps  a  fragment  of  a  long  letter  of  which 
only  the  beginning  has  been  preserved.  This  precious  relic  of  the  apos- 
tle was  regarded  by  some  unknown  person  as  adapted  to  effect  a  well- 
meant  purpose,  and  he  added  to  it  at  different  times  the  second  and  third 
chapters,  intending  to  confound  the  heretics  of  the  day  by  the  great 
name  at  the  commencement,  or  to  preserve  believers  from  their  influ- 
ence. The  Epistle  of  Jude,  with  some  alteration,  afforded  him  mate- 
rials for  the  second  chapter,  and  lie  made  some  use  of  it  likewise  in  the 
third. 

But  how  happens  it,  then,  that  the  first  chapter  contains  preparatory 
references  to  the  heretics  who  are  the  subject  of  the  second  and  third? 
In  these  latter  chapters  they  are  charged  with  ^elf-contrived  doctrines, 
TiXuoTolg  Xuyotg  (2:  3),  by  means  of  which  they  enlisted  in  their  be- 
half the  desire  for  dissolute  pleasure,  tntOvftlu  ptatinov  (2:  10),  and 
placed  a  lure  in  the  way  of  others  in  order  to  procure  adherents  (2: 

15)  ;  as  they  themselves,  also,  gave  way  to  their  lusts,  iv  imtivftiQug 
Ttuptvvfitvot  (3:  3).  Their  chief  heresy  consisted  in  denying  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  our  Lord,  nupouaia,  to  judge  mankind,  which  they  did 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  every  restraint  upon  licentiousness  (3:  4. 
Comp.  3:  12). 

Now  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Epistle  be  warns  against  the  corruption 
of  lust,  unqovyoviiq — *V  fni-dvpiu  qOopug  (1:  4),  and  shortly  after 
makes  mention  of  cunningly-devised  fables,  oiooqtofiivotg  pv&otg  (1: 

16)  ,  against  which  he  opposes  his  authority ;  for  he  had  been  intimate 
with  our  Lord  and  a  witness  of  his  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  and  pos- 
sessed information  concerning  Christ  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the 
statements  of  others,  particularly  concerning  his  second  coming,  napoiv 
o/a,  and  his  power  (1:  16—19).  The  otooqtcptvoi  pvdo*  of  the  first 
chapter  correspond  to  the  nkaaioig  Xoyoig  of  the  second ;  the  tm&v- 
fiia  qdopug  to  the  iutOvftia  fttaoftov;  and  nupovata,  of  course,  to 
napovaia.  Ought  we,  then,  to  disunite  what  is  so  closely  woven  togeth- 
er by  its  author? 

As  the  actual  connexion  is  so  clear,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  if 
the  transition  were  rather  abrupt,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  authors 
ef  little  cultivation  and  experience.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case 
here.  The  teachers  of  the  thcosophic  system  in  Asia  Minor,  of  whom 
the  false  teachers  referred  to  in  this  Epistle  were  probably  a  branch, 
pretended  to  be  in  possession  of  the  means  of  procuring  the  power  of 
prophecy  ($  131) ;  in  opposition  to  whom  the  author  asserts  that  he  had 
obtained  a  more  sure  knowledge  of  futurity,  §fpui6xtQov  npoqrjttxov 
Xoyov  (1:  19),  and  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  prophecy,  as  presented  in 
the  Holy  Scripturcs^is  not  a  matter  for  human  interpretation,  but  must  be 
explained  from  above  (1: 20,  21).  Thus  there  have  been  false  prophets  ; 
and  false  teachers  are  now  at  hand,  whose  character  will  be  as  follows, 
etc.  (2:  1  seq.).  This  is  the  train  of  thought  through  which  he  passes 
to  the  subsequent  description  of  the  heretics ;  nor  do  we  perceive  any 
interruption  or  chasm,  such  as  usually  betrays  the  junction  of  distinct 
writings. 

The  circumstance  that  Jude  uses  the  word  nupttatdvoar,  they  have 
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crept  in,  while  Peter  speaks  of  them  as  yet  to  come,  should  not  create 
any  difficulty ;  for  it  is  evident,  even  from  Jude,  that  they  had  not  yet 
avowed  themselves  publicly  and  with  unblushing  front. 

The  third  chapter  has  the  same  real  connexion  with  what  precedes, 
if  not  as  plain  a  verbal  connexion,  as  the  second.  The  subject  contin- 
ues to  be  the  false  teachers.  Jude  bad  not  yet  finished  speaking  of 
them,  nor  consequently  had  Peter,  who  followed  Jude.  He  makes  the 
same  use  of  Jude's  Epistle  as  before. 


2  Pet.  3:  2, 3. 

€      *         -       €     i  - 

vtio  nop  ayibtv  7ipo(jp»;ru>v, 
nal  Ttji  xwp  anoatoltov 

TOV  XVqIoV  XOU  9ttttjpOf  '   .  .  .  . 

in  iaxtrtov  itiv  $fUQ&v 


Jude,  v.  17,  18. 

V  ^  *     —    0-&>W*h      —  ^  --  -  ^  

MV^OxTT^Xl  JOiV  (JtlfittTMV 


into  taJ*  dnocioXotv 
tov  xiylov  wtov  'Itpov  Xounov 
4r  4ffXatt>>  xifo*V 
ifinaixuii, 


ip  iftttatyftorji  ipnatxxuh 
xaro  tag  idiaf  avr&p  xaru  tag  iavtuP 

inu&vfilaq  nootvofitvot.  in&vfUat  nootvofUPOi, 

I  must  now  notice  some  distinctive  expressions  of  the  first  chapter, 
of  which,  short  as  it  is,  there  are  several  that  are  repeated  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  chapters,  and  evince  them  to  be  the  production  of  the 
same  author.  The  word  tpVogd,  which  occurs  in  the  first  chapter, 
meaning  moral  corruption  (1:4),  is  found  likewise  in  the  second  (2: 
19,  and  shortly  before,  2:  12),  in  the  signification  of  destruction,  tig 
dloiOiv  xai  q  &orjdi',  and  moreover  in  that  of  moral  corruption,  iv  rq 
qHtogq  avitav  adayijvovtai.  The  unusual  adjective  form  ta^tvrt  is  com- 
mon to  both  chapters,  ruyivr]  dnoQtntg  (1:  14),  and  raxivtj  am>')).tia 
(2:  1).  In  the  first  and  third  we  find  fadyytkftu  instead  of  inayytlla 
(1:4,  and  3:  13).  So  xnpiov  xal  aonijgog  (1:  II,  3:  2  and  18). 
Whole  phrases  :  rovro  nomrov  ytpornxoprtg,  on  .  .  .  1: 20,  where  no 
second,  no  Stvngop,  follows  ;  and,  in  like  manner :  rovro  nQrotOP  ytvtno- 
xopTtg,  or*  ...  3:  3.  And,  still  more  striking :  Stfyeigttp  vfi&g  ip 
vnoftptjafi  (1:  13)  and  dtt'ytlgto  vfimp  ip  vnoftpyon  (3:  I). 

On  the  whole,  I  not  only  discover  no  necessity  of  separation,  but  per- 
ceive rather  a  fast  connexion  of  the  different  parts,  which  renders  the 
attempt  to  disunite  them  impracticable. 

§  179. 

We  find  some  passages  in  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  church,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  quotations  by  memory  from  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  although  their  coincidence  is  not  perfectly  literal.  Among  these 
I  rank  the  passage  in  the  2d  Book  of  Theophilus  against  Autolycos, 
C.  9 :  01  di  tov  &tov  drOpwnot  xai  tip  t  upon  oq>6  got  nvivfAaxog  dylov 
mat  npvwtat  y*poutpoi%  vn  avxov  rov  Otov  iunptvofcpxtg  xai  eo- 
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qtoOtrttg  iytworxo  Gtodidaxrot.  Comp.  2  Pet.  1:20.   The  clause, 
Okoyog  avtov  qaiveav  tuontp  kvx*og  ip  murjitaTf  ourtxofthm  (B.  II. 
C.  13),  very  much  resembles  Pet.  I:  19.  *0  koyog  oj>  kv%iroq  q+lwwr  h 

The  quotation  of  Ireneus1  is  more  explicit :  ''qwoniam  dies  Domi- 
ni sicut  inille  anni — >)  yug  yptyu  xvgJov  wg  %'^tvt  *"/•  True,  the  sub* 
stance  of  these  words  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  (Ps.  89:  4),  bat 
under  a  very  different  Ibrm  and  application  :  or*  g/Afcc/Vq  «*»  6q€uk- 
fiolg  nov,  tig  t'j  nur,ott  rj  %Qk,  nttg  dttjkd*.  Only  in  2  Pet.  3:  6,  are 
found  exactly  as  they  occur  in  Irenoeus. 

Supposing  what  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  this  citation  is  identical 
with  the  passage  in  Peter  and  was  derived  from  it,  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  we  have  a  much  earlier  witness  in  favor  of  this  Epis- 
tle, viz.  Justin  Martyr,  who  had  already  referred  to  the  same  passage.2 
After  him  comes  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  has  made  use  of  it  fre- 
quently in  his  works.  Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  the  clause  was  prob- 
ably a  proverbial  expression.  It  is  not  so  treated  by  Peter  :  EAdi 
xovto — let  not  this  important  truth  escape  you,  thai  one  day,  etc. 

The  first,  however,  who  speaks  expressly  of  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter, 
is  Origen  ;  though  he  observes  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  disputed.3 

Eusebius,  in  like  manner,  states  that  this  Epistle  had  not  come  down 
to  his  time  as  a  writing  of  the  highest  class  (viz.  those  universally  ac- 
knowledged), but,  as  it  was  found  serviceable  by  many,  the  same  use 
had  been  made  of  ii  as  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.4 

Jerome  acquaints  us  with  one  of  the  objections  which  were  urged 
against  the  Epistle.  He  says  it  was  denied  to  be  Peter's  because  a 
difference  in  style  was  observed  between  it  and  the  1st  Epistle,5  an  ob- 
servation which  is  always  uncertain,  and  not  to  be  relied  on  in  critical 
investigations,  so  long  as  it  rests  merely  on  feeling  and  taste  and  is  not 
brought  out  to  distinct  intellectual  perception  and  referred  to  princi- 
ples of  philosophical  and  particular  grammar.  If  the  fathers  found  no 
weightier  difficulty  than  this,  the  remarks  which  we  have  already  made 
will  afford  ample  indemnification  for  their  doubt. 

The  most  ancient  Syriac  version  does  not  at  present  contain  the 
Epistle ;  but  Ephraem  cites  it,  both  in  his  Syriac  and  Greek  works.6 

Descending  into  the  fourth  century,  we  find  it  treated  by  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  generally  with  the  same  consideration  as  other  biblical  wri- 
tings, and  invariably  comprised  in  catalogues  of  the  canonical  books. 

Still,  the  historical  evidence  in  the  case  will  not  afford  us  that  satis- 
faction which  we  like  to  have  on  subjects  of  this  nature ;  and,  even  if 
we  call  to  our  aid  the  established  and  immemorial  usage  according  to 
which  this  Epistle  possessed  from  the  remotest  period  a  place  in  the 
biblical  codex,  we  shall,  notwithstanding,  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
internal  evidence  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  definite  decision  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  this  Epistle. 

1  Iren.  L.  V.  Adv.  Hmr.  C.  23.  9  Dial,  com  Tryph.  c.  61. 

>  Eussb.  H.  £.  I..  VI.  c.  35.  <  Euseb.  H.  £.  III.  3. 

*  Hieronym.  Script.  Eccles.  v.  Tetru*. 
6  Opp.  Syr.  T.  II.  p.  342.   Opp.  Gr»e.  T.  II.  p.  387. 
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§  180. 

The  Epistle  of  Judc,  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  has  weighty  testi- 
monies of  antiquity  in  its  favor.  The  Gnostic  teachers  endeavored  to 
make  it  support  their  opinions,  and,  in  particular,  explained  the  8th 
verse  as  favoring  their  extravagant  theory  of  morals.  The  Christian 
father  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information  mentions  by  name, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  treatise  on  this  sect,  the  works  of  their  own 
from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge,  writing  therefore  from  authentic 
sources.1 

Among  the  orthodox  Greek  fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria  cites  the 
Epistle  under  Jude's  name,  as  the  production  of  a  prophetic  mind.2 

Origen  calls  the  Epistle  a  production  full  of  heavenly  grace.3  In  his 
book  Ihgi  upyoii>,  he  even  inclines  to  ascribe  indubitable  authority  to  the 
work  Asccnsio  Mo  sis,  because  he  supposed  that  Jude  cites  it  in  his 
Epistle.4  Still,  it  is  manifest  from  one  of  his  expressions,  that  many  of 
his  contemporaries  disagreed  with  him,  and  entertained  some  doubt  re- 
specting the  authority  of  the  Epistle.  His  pupil  Pamphilus,  however, 
the  estimable  teacher  of  Eusebius,  makes  use  of  it  without  any  scru- 
ple.6 

Notwithstanding,  Eusebius  docs  not  conceal  from  us  that  his  prede- 
cessors were  divided  in  opinion  respecting  it,  and  that  it  is  not  to  he 
ranked  among  the  universally-acknowledged  writings.6 

The  case  was  the  same,  aUo,  in  the  Syriac  church.  Its  version,  the 
Peschito,  does  not  now  contain  it ;  but  once,  it  would  seem,  the  case 
was  different ;  for  Ephraem  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  and 
does  not  scruple  to  allow  it  the  authority  of  a  biblical  book.7 

The  oldest  catalogue  among  the  Latins,  the  one  given  by  the  anony- 

1  Epipban.  Adv.  Her.  L.  I.  T.  II.  H.  XXVI.  no.  ia  Pet.  and  Ed.  Ba- 
sil, p.  45.  UoiXonai  yaq  ty/v  nat  avnur  ftaoitQiay  Tt/r  anb  r*if  inurtoltn 
iov  'lovda  flakier  tig  avtoiq  di}&tv  inayta^ui^  iv  iw  Xiyuv,  xot  oi  piv  to- 
vnriet&uiroi  aaoxa  fuairovm  ....  Ovx  tine  di  b  uauaotoq  *  IovAuq,  vdd- 
<po?  iov  nvqlov,  moi  irvnviatouivvtv  h  aotfiatoivy  x.  t.  X, 

a  L.  III.  Strom,  c.  2.  p.  431.  Sylb.  * Lnl  toxrratv  olpai  xal  iw  o,uo*W 
atoiattav  nooq»irixuts  *loidar  ir  rjj  tnunoXy  ct^xeVot.  Comp.  Poedng.  L. 

II1.C.& 

3  Comment,  in  Matth.  XIII.  p.  223.  *fovdat  fyoayt*  imaioXip  bXtyo- 
ctixov  f«V,  ntnXfiQ»[UjH}v  di  t«r  ifo  inovoarlov  /apcro?  Xoywr. 

4  L.  HI.  c.  2.  M  De  quo  in  Asconsione  Moysi,  cujus  libelli  meminit  in 
Epistols.  sua  apostolus  Judas,  Michael  archangelus  cum  diabolo  disputsns 
de  corpore  Moysi,  ait,  a  diabolo  inspiratum  serpen  tern  causnm  extitisse  pne- 
varicntionis  Adee,"  etc. 

5  Comment,  in  Matth.  Vol.  HI.  p.  488.  Opp.  Orig.  Ruei;  and  Apolog. 
pro  Origen.  Vol.  IV.  p.  23. 

6  Euseb.  II.  E.  L.  III.  c.25. 

7  Opp.  Svr.  T.  I.  p.  I3C  Hasscncainp's  M  Anuieik.  zu  Michuelis*  Ein- 
Icit."  p.  42-44. 
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moos  writer  in  Muratort,  expressly  mentions  this  Epistle  as  an  idmitted 

biblical  book.1 

Tertullian,  in  speaking  of  Enoch,  refers  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and 
designates  its  author  by  the  epithet  apostle.8 

There  were,  however,  some  among  the  Latins  also,  at  a  later  and  per- 
haps too  at  an  earlier  period,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  this  Epistle  ; 
but  this  circumstance  did  not  exert  any  influence  upon  the  mass  of  the 
Latins.  In  the  time  of  Jerome,  it  was  ranked  with  the  other  Sacred 
Scriptures,  on  account  of  its  antiquity  aod  immemorial  use.3 

The  principal  objection  to  which  it  was  subject  was,  that  it  referred 
to  an  apocryphal  production,  the  book  of  Enoch.  For,  as  on  that  ac- 
count some  considered  the  book  of  Enoch  and  the  Ascensio  Mosis 
to  be  authoritative  scriptural  books,  others,  on  the  contrary,  denied 
the  writer's  apostolical  rank  and  inspiration,  because  he  encumbered 
his  Epistle  with  apocryphal  accounts.  This  we  are  told  by  Didyruus  of 
Alexandria,  and,  among  the  Latins,  by  Jerome.4 

§  18!. 

Who  was  this  Jude  ?  If  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  James 
the  son  of  Alpha; us,  the  apostle,  were  one  and  the  same  person,  so 
likewise  were  Jude,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Jude  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  apostles.  But  supposing  there  were  two  of  this  name,  to 
which  Jude  does  the  Epistle  belong? 

Our  author  calls  himself  adtlyoc  '/axajfiov,  the  brother  of  James. 
He  either  does  this  to  designate  the  family  lo  which  be  belonged,  and 
thereby  individualize  himself  to  the  reader ;  or  he  wished  to  exalt  and 
support  his  authority  by  means  of  his  relationship  to  James,  a  celebra- 
ted Christian  teacher. 

But  he  does  not  thereby  distinguish  his  family ;  for  each  Jude  had  a 
brother  named  James,  and  consequently  the  name  of  the  writer's  broth- 
er does  not  at  all  enlighten  us  respecting  his  family  connexions  or  him- 
self. 

The  other  reason,  then,  must  be  the  true  one,  why  he  subjoined  the 
name  of  his  brother.  But  relationship  to  James  the  apostle  could  not 
confer  upon  Jude  the  apostle  any  recommendation  which  he  did  not  al- 
ready possess.  We  find  no  mention  in  the  biblical  history  of  auy  thing 
which  rendered  him  widely  known  or  distinguished  him  above  others ; 
we  only  observe  bis  name  by  the  side  of  Jude's  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
apostles. 

Let  us  suppose  that  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is  meant.  We 
know  that  he  was  honored  as  the  Just  and  Wise,  and  that  his  name  was 
noised  abroad  in  many  countries.  Those  who  defended  and  inculcated 
the  observances  of  the  law  had  rendered  him  celebrated  in  Galatia  and 

1  T.  III.  Ant.  It.  p.  854. 

lJ  Do  colt.  frem.  c.  4.  "  Eo  accedit,  quod  Enoch  apod  Judam  apostolum  testi- 
monium poasidet." 

*  In  Catal.  Jodaa.  "  Tamen  auc  tori  late  m  vetustate  et  oau  meruit,  et  inter 
Sanctaa  Scriptoraa  compntatur." 

*  Didym.  apod  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  Vat.  Teat.  p.  846.  Hieron.  in  Catal.  v. 
Jod. 
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Aehaia,  and  his  fame  was  extended  far  and  wide  in  Asia,  through  the 
decision  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  in* 
flupnce.  Moreover,  he  was  honored  by  all  Jewish  Christians  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  station  which  he  held  as  principal  teacher  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  lustre  of  his  name  would  be  reflected  upon  his  brother, 
and  the  distinction  of  the  former  would  procure  special  estimation  for  the 
latter.  In  this  case  Jude  might  well  think  it  of  consequence  to  con- 
nect his  own  name  with  that  of  his  brother,  thus  at  once  designating 
and  dignifying  himself. 

Jude,  moreover,  does  not  call  himself  an  apostle  ;  and  yet  it  was  in* 
cumbent  upon  him  to  show  by  what  right  he  undertook  to  pronounce 
and  prescribe  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  calls  bimsejf,  exact- 
ly as  James  does,  tk*  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,' /ijoou  Xgtorov  SovXoi, 
which  appellation  must  have  implied  more  than  that  of  apostle,  or  he 
would  have  called  himself  an  apostle  ;  for  the  expression,  servant  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  as  applicable  to  all  the  adherents  of  Christianity,  could  not 
procure  him  any  more  estimation  as  a  teacher  than  belonged  to  the 
most  ordinary  Christian.  If  it  has  such  a  peculiar  sense  as  to  distin- 
guish Jude,  it  must  signify  a  nearer  relation  to  Jesus  than  that  of 
apostle. 

Clement,  therefore,  was  right  in  observing,  in  his  Adumbrations,  that 
"  Jude,  who  wrote  the  Catholic  Epistle,  one  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  a 
pious  man,  although  he  well  knew  his  relationship  to  Jesus,  yet  did  not 
call  himself  his  brother;  but  said,  Jude  tbe  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  (as 
the  Lord)  and  the  brother  of  James."1 

$  182. 

We  must  now  inquire  concerning  the  heretics  against  whom  Peter 
and  Jude  wrote  their  two  Epistles.  That  they  denied  our  Lord,  is' the 
principal  charge  made  against  them  by  the  two  apostles ;  and  yet  they 
were  numbered  among  the  Christians,  and  joined  in  their  assemblies 
(Jude,  v.  10).  By  this  denial,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
they  had  entirely  renounced  Christ  and  his  followers ;  but  that,  in  liter- 
al accordance  with  the  charges  made  against  them,  they  merely  would 
not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  6ton6rt]v:  tov  dyoyaoavia  avtovi  dtono- 
rtjv  dpvovptroi  (2  Pet.  2:  I),  xoi  top  ftovo*  dtanotrjv  xai  xepto* 
ijfidilir  Jyaouv  XpiOTov  appot'/^yo*  (Jude,  v.  4)  i.  e.  they  either  denied 
that  he  was  the  Creator  of  the  world,  or  that  he  was  its  governor  and 
judge,  or  both  together,  as  some  had  before  denied  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  :  dgvovfitvoi  or*  '/tjoovg  ianv  6  Xqioioq,  x. 
r.  X.  It  is  clear  that  they  disputed  his  government  of  the  world  and 
his  office  as  judge,  nagovotuv  (2  Pet.  3:  4 — 12),  on  which  account  they 
are  even  referred  to  the  book  of  Enoch,  which  had  long  ago  declared 
his  judicial  power  (Jude,  14  seq.). 

They  had,  moreover,  circulated  very  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  spir- 
itual beings, and  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  their  exalted  character. 

l  "  Judas,  qui  Catholicam  seripeit  EpistoUm,  frater 6liorom  Joseph,  extans  rai- 
ds relipiosos,  cum  eciret  proptnqurtateni  Domini,  non  tamen  dixit,  ■•  ipsnm  fra- 
trem  ejus  ease :  sed  quid  dixit  ?  Judas, servos  Jesa  Cbristi,  stpote  Domini,  fra- 
ter autem  Jacobi."  Opp.  Clem.T.  II.  p.  1007.  Ed.  Venet. 
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The  names  by  which  these  spirits  are  here  designated  are  £o£at  tod 
xvptonjTfy.  The  latter  expression  is  sometimes  used  by  Paul,  in 
speaking  of  the  different  orders  of  spirits  as  classified  by  the  theurgical 
teachers  of  Asia  Minor  (Eph.  1:  21.  Col.  1:  16). 

However  great  may  hare  been  their  theoretical  errors,  they  were 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  unnatural  profligacy  of  their  conduct 
They  had,  besides,  a  reckless  covelousness,  to  which  nothing  was  too 
dear  or  too  sacred  to  be  sacrificed. 

But  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  description  of  these  heretics  and  her* 
esies  is  not  by  any  means  so  definite  as  to  enable  us-  to  distinguish  at 
once  the  particular  class  to  which  it  refers.  Apparently  their  system 
was  similar  to  that  theurgical  and  maginn  philosophy,  which  we  bate  de- 
scribed above,  and  which  was  distinguished  for  its  pncumatological  spec- 
ulations about  angels  and  spiritual  beings  and  the  inferences  which  it 
deduced  from  them. 

We  shall  not  probably  meet  with  much  opposition  so  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  to  so  general  a  position  as  this.  Some,  however,  suppose  that 
reference  is  had  to  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  was  already  in  a 
flourishing  condition  ;  and  their  opinion  is  neither  improbable  nor  in- 
compatible with  the  expressions  of  the  two  apostles,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  certain  knowledge  concerning  this  sect.  But  this  investigation,  if 
pursued  with  critical  assiduity,  would  lead  to  much  prolixity  and  to  many 
accessory  inquiries  which  we  have  not  sufficient  materials  to  discuss 
properly,  and  for  which,  moreover,  this  is  not  the  proper  place.1 

§  183. 

The  singular  circumstance,  that  the  Epistle  of  Jude  allows  argumen- 
tative authority  to  the  book  of  Enoch,  has  led  both  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns  to  very  erroneous  opinions  and  conclusions,  sometimes  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Epistle  and  sometimes  in  favor  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
This  state  of  things  has  resulted  in  part  respecting  this  Epistle,  and 
wholly  in  respect  to  the  second  of  Peter,  from  the  fact  that  the  dispute 

t  The  reasons  at  present  urged  by  thotte  who  fix  on  the  Nicolaitans  are,  I  be- 
lieve, the  following.  In  the  Apocalypse  John  describes  the  Nicolaitans  nearly 
as  these  heretics  are  represented,  using  the  same  comparison  and  making  the 
same  charges  :  Men  that  practise  tho  arts  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to  en- 
snare the  children  of  Israel,  so  that  they  ate  of  idolatrous  sacrifices  and  commit- 
ted fornication  (Rev.  2:  14.  Jud.  11.2  Pet.  2:  15).  In  derivation,  too,  t?V3  cor- 
responds to  Aiuc<ulaof.  Moreover,  they  certainly  denied  that  our  Lord  was  the  cre- 
ator and  governor  of  the  world  :  "  Alterum  quidem  fabricatorem,  alium  autem 

Eatrem  Domini  ....  oteam  conditionein,  qoec  est  secundum  noa,  non  a  primo 
too  factam,  sed  a  virtute  aliquH  valde  deorsum  subjectA"  (Iren.  L.  III.  c.  11.) 
Now,  if  all  corporeal  and  material  existence  had  its  origin  from  the  creator  of 
tho  world,  every  imperfect  and  gross  spirit,  it  naturally  follows  that  it  will  not 
receive  from  the  highest  spirit,  or  Jeaus,  a  corporeal  resurrection  to  a  general 
judgment.  In  regard  to  the  spiritual  world  they  did  in  troth  teach  such  absur- 
dities that  one  eannot  help  saying  of  them— <Jojw  fiXaa(pf/ftova$ — for  they  sup- 
posed that- there  were  "  aones  quusdum  turpitudinis  nutos,  tt  eomplexus,  et  ptr* 
mixtionts  execrabUts  tt  obscttnas."  (Tertull.  in  append  ad I  Lib.  De  Proserin,  c. 
46).  The  statements  of  the  ancients,  too,  in  regard  to  their  profligacy  and  their 
detestable  course  of  life  are  so  consonant  with  each  other  and  with  the  charges 
of  the  apostles,  that  the  two  Epistles  may  be  pertinently  considered  as  referring 
to  them. 
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of  the  archangel  with  Satan  concerning  the  body  of  Moses  is  cited  in 
boih  by  way  of  example  and  reproof.  The  more  impartial  judges  in 
this  case  regarded  these  two  arguments  or  specimens  of  erudition  as 
mere  fables,  which  they  really  are,  and  consequently  they  usually  deci- 
ded against  the  Epistles 

The  book  of  Enoch  was,  iu  fact,  full  of  Judseo-theurgical  and  Magian 
reveries,  as  was  natural  from  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  supposed 
to  have  composed  it.  According  to  Eupolemus,  he  was  the  inventor  of 
astrology,  or  rather  a  pupil  of  the  angels  in  this  science,  who  initiated 
him  into  its  mysteries.1  He  once  went  on  a  mission  to  the  angels,9  on 
which  occasion  he  probably  enjoyed  their  instruction.  But,  not  content 
with  knowing  the  course  of  the  planets,  the  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  their  signification,,  he  likewise,  as -is  asserted  by  the  Jews 
and  other  oriental  people,  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  divina- 
tion, with  written  signs,  with  offerings,  purifications,  lustrations,  and 
other  things  of  the  kind,  by  instruction  from  celestial  beings,  and  com- 
municated them  to  men.3  * 

From  these  notions  of  him,  entertained  by  Jews,  Arabians  and  oth- 
ers, we  may  readily  judge  to  what  species  of  literature  his  writings  be- 
longed. The  fragments  of  them  which  we  find  in  the  fathers  will  not 
belie  our  judgment. 

The  larger  fragments  in  Syncellus  acquaint  as  with  the  names  of 
the  principal  angels,  and  concerning  other  spirits  and  genii  and  their  va- 
rious occupations.4  The  earlier  intimations  and  notices  respecting  the 
contents  of  this  work  point  to  the  same  subjects.  Tertullian  says :  It 
has  furnished  us  a  classification  of  spiritual  beings.  In  another  place 
he  has  extracted  from  it  warnings  against  the  seductions  of  wicked  de- 
mons and  reprobate  spirits.  According  to  the  book  of  Enoch,  it  was 
the  angels  that  brought  to  light  the  secret  virtue  of  plants,  the  abstruse 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  riches  of  the  earth,  viz.  its  precious  met- 
als, and  endued  mankind  with  knowledge  of  this  description.5  It  was 
they,  we  are  assured  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  on  the  authority  of  the 
book  of  Enoch,  who  brought  down  to  us  the  science  of  the  stars,  the 
art  of  divination,  and  other  useful  arts.6 

All  the  more  ancient  intimations  in  regard  to  this  book  or  its  sup- 
posed author  likewise  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Such  was  the 
idea  which  prevailed  respecting  the  work  and  the  character  of  the  wri- 
ter.7   The  book  probably  contained  ail  the  knowledge  of  the  stars 

1  Apud  Euseb.  Do  Preep  Ev.ing  L.  IX.  c.  17.  p.  419.  Ed.  Vigeri. 

2  Ireneu*,  L.  IV.  Adv.  Hmr.  c.  IG. 

3  Abulpharagii  Hiat.  Dynast.  I.  p.  nt  10.  Arnbic  text.  A  great  deal  on  tliia 
«ubj«»ct  has  been  collected  by  Kirclier  in  his  "  Obt>liacns  Pnmphilias"  L.  I.  c. 
3.  WeUtein  on  Jud.  14.  in  his  N.  T. 

*  Syncelli  Chrono^r.  p.  II  seq.  24  s*q.  Edit.  Giar.— Grabe,  Spic.  Patr.  T.  I. 
p.  347  ieq. 

*  Tertoll.  Do  Habitu  mulier.  c.  3.  Do  IdoluUt.  c.  4  and  16.  Do  cultu  familiar, 
c.  10. 

6  Ex  Script.  Prophetar.  EcIoga».  c.  LI1I.  p.  1002.  Ed.  Von. 

1  Grabo,  Spicile*.  S.  S.  P  P.  Tom.  I.  p.  344— 358.— Fabric.  Cod.  Apocr.  V. 
Teat.  P.  I.  p.  160—224.  P.  II.  55—60.  Scalier  ad  Euseb.  Chronic,  p.  244  seq. 
Concerning  an  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch,  aoo  Michaolis'  Orient  Biblioth.  ThI.  6. 
p  224  aeq. 
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and  their  courses  which  was  acquired  in  the  time  of  Adam  and  Seth, 

and  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  Joscphus  (Antiq.  L.  I.  c.  2.  n.3), 
was  engraven  by  Seth  upon  two  monuments,  one  of  stone  and  the  other 
of  brick,  that  they  might  survive  the  two  great  devastations  of  the 
earth  which  were  foretold  by  Adam,  one  of  which  was  to  be  effected 
by  water  and  the  other  by  fire.  The  whole  character  of  the  book  jus* 
tines  this  supposition.  The  second  desolation  by  fire  yet  awaits  the 
world.'(See  2  Pel.  3:  10-13.) 

So  too,  whether  the  dispute  lietween  Michael  and  the  devil  about  the 
body  of  Moses,  which  the  ancients  read  in  the  book  'Jixxflunts  Mm- 
n>iu>,  arose  from  the  claim  set  up  by  the  evil  spirit  to  the  body,1  or  in 
some  other  way,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  idea  of  a  contest  between  good 
and  evil  spirits  is  at  the  foundation  of  it,  and  points  us,  in  this  case  like- 
wise, to  theurgical  opinions  and  teachers. 

And  now,  why  did  the  apostles  cite  these  books,  these  examples  and 
proofs?  Naturally,  in  order  to  make  those  against  whom  they  wrote 
sensible  of  their  errors  and  criminality.  Arguments  and  confutation 
drawn  from  the  genuine  sacred  scriptures  would  have  been  of  no  avail 
against  them,  for  these  they  evaded,  as  Peter  complains  expressly  (2  Pet 
3:  16),  by  their  perversions  and  forced  interpretations,  raj  yytqat 
aiyepkovatv.  Thus,  there  was  no  surer  means  of  influencing  them, 
than  those  writings  which  they  valued  as  the  sources  of  their  peculiar 
views  and  tenets.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  reduce  them  to  si- 
lence and  shame  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  than  to  be 
confuted  by  means  of  the  very  arguments  on  which  they  relied.  This 
remark  will  not  only  exculpate  the  apostles,  but  convince  us  that  in  such 
a  situation,  with  such  antagonists,  they  could  have  done  nothing  more 
suitable  or  considerate  than  the  very  thing  for  which  some  have  depre- 
ciated and  disputed  their  two  Epistles. 


"HE    APOCALYPSE    OF    ST.  JOHN. 

§  184. 

The  writer  calls  himself  John,  and  slates  the  isle  of  Patmos  to  have 
been  the  place  where  these  revelations  were  made  to  him.  We  will 
not  long  defer  the  inquiry,  what  John  the  testimony  of  antiquity  des- 
ignates as  the  author.  But  first,  a  few  words  only  concerning  the 
place  where  these  visions  were  shown  to  him.  For  a  question  has  been 
started,  whether,  in  a  completely  poetical  work  like  this,  the  author's 
statement  of  the  place  which  was  the  scene  of  his  visions,  can  claim  a 
historical  acceptation  ? 

The  case  is  not  unique;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  other  examples 
in  antiquity,  we  can  readily  answer  the  inquiry.  No  one  has  ever 
deemed  untrue  what  Hesiod  relates,  in  his  poem  of  Works  and  Days 
(v.  630—638),  of  his  birth-place  and  his  removal  to  Boeotia.    Are  wc  to 

1  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  T.  P.  I.  p.  402  and  840-848.-Scholia  in  Ep.  Jod.  p. 
238,  239.  Ed.  Nov.  Test.  C.  P.  Mmttbai. 
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regard  what  Ovid  says  of  his  banishment  to  Tomos,  what  Phredrus,  the 
fabulist,  and  Martial,  the  epigrammatist,  tell  ns  of  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives,  as  mere  fiction,  because  it  is  staled  in  poetry  T  To  pass 
from  profane  to  sacred  writings,  have  we  any  doubt  respecting  the  ac- 
count of  Bzekiel  in  the  introduction  to  his  prophecies :  It  came  to  pass 
in  the  thirtieth  year,  when  I  was  by  the  river  Chebar,  etc.  Do  we 
refuse  to  admit  the  statements  concerning  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
which  Jeremiah  has  interspersed  here  and  there  in  his  prophecies  ?  If, 
now,  we  credit  the  removal  of  Hesiod,the  transportation  of  Ezekiel  to 
the  river  Chebar,  and  Ovid's  banishment,  why  should  we  not  credit  the 
banishment  of  John  ? 

Supposing  it  had  been  the  writer's  intention  to  exercise  the  license  of 
poetry  in  this  point,  what  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  in  his  poetical 
revery  be  should  transport  himself  to  a  barren  rock  almost  unnoticed  by 
the  ancients,  which  first  came  into  repute  on  account  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse? Why  did  he  not  select  a  picturesque  spot  for  his  raptures?  or 
one  famed  for  former  revelations,  and  consecrated  by  some  momentous 
occurrence  ?  Had  this  been  the  case,  there  would  have  been  reason 
for  the  question,  what  is  the  respective  share  of  poetry  and  truth  in 
the  representation  ?  In  examining  his  words,  we  find  nothing  but  plain, 
unequivocal  prose  :  I  John,  who  also  am  your  brother  and  companion  in 
tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in 
the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimo- 
ny of  Jesus  Christ."  This  he  says  before  any  elevated  state  of  mind  is 
mentioned.  It  is  not  till  after  this  declaration  that  he  says:  tytwo^rjp 
lv  nvivftati,  I  was  in  the  spirit,  etc.  (1: 10).  The  contrary,  therefore, 
is  clear  from  every  point  of  view;  and  we  need  not  any  longer  delay  the 
inquiry,  what  John  was  the  author. 

We  are  told  that  some,  who  had  themselves  seen  John  the  Evangelist, 
stated,  in  regard  to  a  doubtful  reading  in  the  Apocalypse  (viz.  the  num- 
ber of  the  beast,  13:  18},  that  the  number  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  was 
to  be  read  ;  and  that  tbey  were  supported  on  this  point  by  Mss.  which 
even  in  the  second  century  were  accounted  ancient.1  We  will  pass  by 
the  fact  that,  as  appears  from  this  account,  the  superscriptions  of  an- 
cient Mss.  ascribed  the  book  to  John.  It  is  weighty  evidence,  however, 
if  contemporaries  ascribe  a  production  to  a  certain  man ;  and  still  more 
so,  if  this  is  done  by  the  acquaintances  of  a  writer,  and  they  are  even 
able  to  state,  as  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  which  copies  differ,  what 
the  author  really  wrote. 

Nor  could  any  thing  be  objected  against  the  evidence,  had  not  he 
through  whom  the  account  has  come  to  us  given  himself  up  too  care- 
lessly in  a  like  case  to  the  representations  of  witnesses  unworthy  of  reli- 
ance. There  were  some  of  the  Gnostic  sect,  who  asserted  that  our  Lord, 
after  living  thirty  years  in  obscurity,  taught  but  a  single  year,  and  then 
died.    He  very  properly  objected  to  this  statement,  that  we  find  in  the 

1  "  Omnibus  antiqnis  el  probatissimie  et  veteribus  scriptoria  nomero  hoc  posito, 
el  testimonium  imrliibentibus  hia,  qui  ftcie  ad,  faciem  Joann<*m  vidcrunt,  ncd 
uaQtvQovvTujv  avTwv  txtttvjv  ra/f  xar  oy/iv  tov  Itudwip  eotpaxortuv  ....  quo- 
iiiam  numerus  nominia  bestia?,  secundum  Gra?corom  computalionem,  per  litte- 
ras,qu»  in  eo  sunt,  soxcentoa  habet  et  aeiaginta  s*x."  (Iran.  L.  V.  Adv.  Haw.  e* 
30.-Euseb.  H.  K.  L.  IV.  c.  24.) 
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Gospel  three  passovcro  during  his  ministry  after  his  baptism,  which  cer- 
tainly make  more  than  one  year.  But  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  Jesus 
was  more  than  thirty  years  old— that  he  was  even  forty  or  fifty— refer- 
ring, not  merely  in  behalf  of  the  first  statement,  but  in  behalf  of  the 
highest  number  of  years,  to  the  testimony  of  such  as  had  lived  in  the 
time  of  John,  and  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him.1 

He  probably  relied  too  much  in  this  case  upon  Papias,  who  wrote 
down  indiscriminately  all  that  he  heard  from  men  of  the  lime  of  the 
apostles,  whether  true  or  false,  and  who  deserved  but  a  very  circum- 
spect reliance  as  to  such  points. 

Next  in  order  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  apostles  comes  Papias 
himself.  His  writings  have  all  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments;  but  commentators,  particularly  Andrew  of  Cappadocia, 
who  had  in  his  possession  many  documents  and  writings  on  the  subject 
of  the  Apocalypse  which  are  now  lost,  reckon  him  among  the  explicit 
witnesses  in  its  favor.2 

It  is  true,  it  has  been  attempted  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  statement  of 
the  Cappadocian  Bishop,  on  the  ground  that  he  also  numbers  Gregory 
Theologus  among  the  friends  of  the  Apocalypse,  while  no  reason  for  so 
doing  appears  in  Gregory's  works.  But  the  hastiness  of  this  charge 
has  been  shown  in  such  a  manner,3  that  it  can  occasion  no  further 
difficulty.  Moreover,  no  one,  who  is  aware  how  much  Irenaeus  relied 
upon  Papias,  will  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  former  would  have  pro- 
nounced with  so  much  confidence  in  regard  to  this  book,  had  the  latter 
been  of  a  different  opinion. 

We  have  an  illustrious  voucher  for  the  Apocalypse  in  Justin  Martyr, 
who  ascribes  it  to  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  ovr  Lord.4  Next  comes 
Theophiltis  of  Antioch,  who,  particularly  in  his  book  against  Hermoge* 
nes,  drew  many  of  his  arguments  from  it.5 

Mel i to,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  one  of  the  seven  churches  to  which  a  let* 
ter  with  special  admonitions  is  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  composed  a 
work  exclusively  upon  this  book.  Eusebius  mentions  his  literary  pro- 
ductions as  follows  :  JYlfXtTitivoQ  xai  ta  ntai  rot>  dtufiolov  nut  itjg  «n0* 
xalt  tyiwg  '  Jtnavvov  (L  IV.  c.  26.  H.  E.).  Semler  endeavors  to  persuade 
us  from  these  words,  that  the  books  concerning  the  devil  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse were  one  and  the  same,  and  then  draws  such  inferences  as  his 

1  Irenrtus,  L.  II.  Adv.  Hter.  c.  22.  n.  5.    Ilttvrt;  oiTTQtvfivnoot  paqrv- 

1M  JOV  XVQtOV  padTtT'i  oi'ft{ttfllijx6itft  as?* 

aMtmirai  ratia' Iomyy^y. 

2  IJtQt  fiivioi  tov  dtonrfvaxov  tijs  fli'filov  mombv  firptvHv  to r  Zo/W 
»;/o»/i*^a,  ioiv  iiaxuQtwr,  J\>t)yoQtov  9^u<\  toD  Otoloyov,  xul  Ktyittov, 
itQOoiri  de  xul  %C»v  uqxatoxiQMv,  JlaitTtlov,  JuqiivaioVy  Mt&o$lov,xai  Innoki- 
tov  javty  TXfjoapnQxvQovyxutv  to  uiionatoy.  An  dr.  Pml.  in  Apoc.  iutcr  Opi*. 
Chrysos't.  in  N.  T.  Tom.  II.  Froutodue.  Fruucof.  p.  175). 

3  Christ.  Fried.  Schmid,  M  Ob  die  Offeub.  Job.  ein  gottliches  Buch 
ist?"  Leipsic,  1777,  p.  352,  and  Hist.  Canon.  L.  II.  p.  1.  Sect.  4.  §  JG6. 

4  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  LXXXI.  p.  308.  Steph.  7»>a»w,  *fc  T<Sr  inoc- 
tolw  Xqicrxov,  4v  anoxedvyn  yivopiyji  uvim. 

4  Eueeb.H.  E.  L.IV.c.24. 
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position  affords  him.  But,  not  to  mention  that,  if  Mel i to  had  disputed 
the  hook,  Eusebius  would  not  have  omitted  to  notice  so  important  a 
circumstance,  Melito  himself  calls  it  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  Je- 
rome, however,  in  his  Literary  History  (voc.  Melito),  explicitly  distin- 
guishes two  works,  "  De  diabolo  librum  unum,  de  Apocalypsi  Joannis 
librum  unum." 

At  the  close  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  century,  we 
meet  with  Apollonius,  a  learned  Presbyter  of  the  church  at  Ephesns, 
who  testifies  in  favor  of  the  Apocalypse.1  He  lived  in  the  very  place 
whence  a  denial  must  have  first  proceeded,  had  the  attempt  been  made 
10  ascribe  to  the  apostle  a  work  which  improperly  bore  his  authoritative 
name.  Ephesus  boasted  the  residence  and  instruction  of  this  estima- 
ble father  ;  it  contained  his  ashes,  and  his  pupils  after  him  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterium.  Moreover,  the  Apocalypse  contains  a  special 
letter  to  this  church,  which  gave  it  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  book,  and 
may  be  regarded  a9  a  dedication. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  century  and  commencement  of  the  fourth, 
Methodius,  Bishop  of  Olympus  in  Lycia,  and  subsequently  of  Tyre,  ap- 
pears as  a  witness.  We  are  still  in  possession  of  extracts  from  his 
commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  works  of  Andrew  of  Cappado- 
cia.  Photius  has  given  us  sketches  of  some  of  his  works,  in  which  he 
sometimes  expressly  referred  to  the  Apocalpyse  of  St.  John.9 

In  the  fourth  century  Ephraem  the  Syrian  is  specially  worthy  of  no- 
tice among  the  Asiatics,  as  ascribing  the  Apocalypse  to  John,  and 
moreover  to  John  Theologus.3 

From  this  time  forth,  however,  we  observe  a  dTfTerent  opinion  among 
the  bishops  of  Asia,  the  causes  and  occasions  of  which  must  be  eluci- 
dated by  other  events,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  direct  our  attention. 

We  will  now  leave  this  quarter  of  the  world,  and  turn  to  Africa,  there 
to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  Apocalypse.  Its  first  reception  here  was  not 
less  favorable  than  in  Asia.  Clement  of  Alexandria  regarded  its  dec- 
larations as  important  and  gracious  communications  of  apostolic  opin- 
ions, and  itself  as  a  work  of  John.4 

Further  west  in  Africa,  Tertullian  speaks  with  decided  confidence 
in  its  favor  :  Inquire,  says  he,  through  the  whole  series  of  bishops,  up  to 
John  himself,  and  each,  without  exception,  declares  John  to  have  been 
its  author.5 

*  Euseh.  H.  E.  L.  V.  c.  18.  Ktxgtjtcu  Si  xml  ftaQTVfiatg  unit  Tijf * Itoavvov 
AjioxizXvynwf,  xnl  ytxgov  di  dvrttfui  &tltf  nqbi  ahxov  * Itaavvov  ir  jjj  'JEqpe'crw 
dyrjyiQ&at  UrtoQtt  .... 

a  Photius,  Cod.  234.  p.  489.  Hosschel.    Kal  o  ftaxtigiog  'Jwuwjc  .... 
Kdtaxrv  »/  ^nXctatrt]  robs  Ytxyovq  h  avrfi  .  .  .  x.  t.  I.  Cod.  237.  p.  508. 
Or*  m  TtXtiaTajrjg  rov  ayiov  '  Ibmrtov'AnoxaXvyHtag  fara  rig  ri\v  Ixxholav 
xott  rag  iraD&irtvovaug  ipvxag  uvuyn. 

3  Oup.  Syr.  T.  II.  p.  332.  T.  III.  p.  63G.  Opp.  Gra?c.  T.  II.  p.  252. 
Ka&otg  xat  fuitirrrfi  u  dtoXoyog  txijoify.  Comp.  T.  III.  p.  52.  Hasseu- 
camp's  Aitmerk.  zu  Michaelis  F/mleir.  p.  9,  13. 

4  To  moioiirov  rt\g  a7to<rtoXw)s  qpuyfjc  ulvituu&ai  /dmxof.  Pivdag.  L» 
II.  c.  12.  Strom.  L.  VI.  c.  13.  alibi. 

5  L.  IV.  Adr.  Marcion.  c.  5.  M  Habemus  et  Joannis  alumuas  ecdesias. 
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Origen  regarded  it  as  a  work  of  John  the  Evangelist,  and,  although 

in  speaking  of  the  second  and  third  of  his  Epistles,  and  of  the  other 
Catholic  Epistles  (e.  g.  that  of  Jude,  which  |Origen  considered  ca- 
nonical), he  has  always  mentioned  the  doubts  entertained  respecting 
them,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  the  Apocalypse  was  at  all 
disputed.1 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Nepos,  Bishop  of  the  Arsinoitic  Prefecture, 
assailed  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Bible,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  literal  exposition  of  which  he 
thought  he  could  prove  the  doctrine  of  a  Millenium,  which  he  held. 
The  Apocalypse,  therefore,  was  not  then  numbered  among  the  writings 
whose  uncertain  authority  rendered  them  unsuitable  to  establish  a  doc- 
trinal point.    He  even  based  his  positions  on  this  in  particular.3 

Till  now  all  was  favorable  to  the  Apocalypse  ;but  the  opjnion  of 
Nepos  excited  attention,  and  his  work  (  Mtyxog  dlktjyoyiatoiv)  gain- 
ed adherents,  who  became  so  numerous  that  several  churches  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties.  On  the  death  of  Nepos  a  person  named  Kora- 
cion  adopted  his  tenets,  aud  vigorously  maintained  the  thousand  years' 
reign. 

When  the  disagreement  came  to  a  high  pitch  of  violence,  Dionysius 
occupied  the  Alexandrian  see.  He  brought  about  a  Colloquium, 
which,  unlike  most  others,  proved  satisfactory  to  all  parlies.  He  gave 
an  account  of  this  in  a  work  which  he  entitled,  TUoi  inayytkioiv,  On 
l\u  promises,  and  in  which  he  attempted  to  depreciate  the  Apocalypse, 
the  main  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Nepos.  He  did  this,  however, 
with  much  moderation,  that  he  might  not  offend  those  who  had  so  read- 
ily agreed  to  a  compromise. 

It  was  amidst  these  disputes  concerning  the  Millenium,  that  the  first 
explicit  and  well-authenticated  denial  of  the  Apocalypse  occurred  ;  and 
it  is  related  by  Eusebiua  in  Dionysius'  own  words,  taken  from  hi9 
book  On  the  Promises.  When  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  church 
enters  into  a  critical  investigation  respecting  the  Apocalypse,  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  something  unusually  thorough  upon  the  subject- . 

Dionysius  refers  first  to  earlier  teachers,  tivis  /w*V  ovv  kov  tiqo  r,- 
ftujv,  who  had  rejected  the  Apocalypse.  "They  maintained,"  he  says, 
4<  that  the  title  was  deceptive  ;  that  it  was  not  written  by  an  apostle,  nor 
even  by  any  pious  man,  but  by  Cerinthus.  They  went  through  it  chap- 
ter by  chapter,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  a  work  without  sense  or 
connexion,  a  nobody-knew- what  behind  a  thick  veil  of  uniutelligihili- 
ty.    Cerinthus,  they  said,  composed  it,  in  order  to  procure  his  heresies 


Nam  etsi  Apocalypsin  ejus  Marcion  rcspuit,  ordo  tamen  episcoporum  ad 
originein  rccensus,  in  Joannem  stahit  uuctorem. 

1  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  VI.  c.  25.  Particular  passages  from  Origen  may  he 
found  in  Schmid's  "  Ob  die  OfTenb.  Johaii.  ein  gottlich  Buch  sey.w  p. 
257—275. 

y  do*aq  yow  oviof  tx  tjjc  anoxaXvytw  Inovvov  Tip  totav  xpcmr«v  wroA- 
ij  y*r  tlry/ov  ukXyyootoituv,  koyov  rtva  moi  toviov  oxrxd^ag,  ini/oafsr* 
Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  VII.  c.  24. 
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consequence  by  an  apostolic  name  ;  for  it  teaches,  like  him,  an  earthly 
reign  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  banqueting  and  sensual  pleasures." 

Now,  who  were  these  earlier  teachers  ?  t  He  does  not  make  use  of 
the  expression  dp/aioi  urdofi,  or  ol  a:t  avtxadfv  nQfoftuitgoi,  the 
ancients,  men  in  the  beginning,  from  the  earliest  times,  but  merely  says : 
some  of  our  predecessors,  ttvti  rw*'  ttoo  ^/icu*.  These  words,  in  their 
proper  and  customary  sense,  do  not  denote  any  great  antiquity,  and  re- 
fer no  further  back  than  to  the  preceding  generation.  The  circum- 
stance, that  Origen  mentions  no  opposition  to  this  book,  which  he  has 
never  forgotten  to  notice  in  regard  to  any  of  the  disputed  books,  and 
the  confidence  with  which  Nepos  based  his  favorite  tenet  upon  it,  will 
not  permit  us  to  suppose  any  other  adversaries  than  those  raised  up 
against  it  by  Nepos,  in  the  beat  of  controversy  respecting  the  Mil- 
lennium. 

Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  attention  how  they  themselves  represented  the 
status  quastionis.  They  did  not  dispute  the  antiquity  of  the  book,  but 
rather  admitted  that  it  belonged  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  ascrib- 
ed it  to  an  author  who  was  contemporary  with  John.  In  their  view, 
the  only  question  was  :  Was  this  book  written  by  John,  the  apostle,  or 
by  his  adversary  Cerinthus,  the  heretic  ? 

They  adopted  the  latter  position,  and  expected  to  prove  it  from  the 
similarity  between  the  opinions  of  Cerinthus  and  those  expressed  in  the 
Apocalypse.  He  imagined,  in  his  sensual  way  of  flunking,  said  they, 
that  there  would  he  a  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  in  which  men  would 
enjoy  themselves  in  banqueting,  revelling,  and  other  gross  pleasures— 
as  is  taught  in  the  Apocalypse. 

They  gave  to  the  Apocalypse,  it  seems,  that  anti-allegorical  sense  and 
literal  interpretation,  which  was  affixed  to  it  by  Nepos  ;  a  gross,  material 
signification.1  When,  therefore,  they  met  with  an  opponent  who  dis- 
carded the  harsh  literal  interpretation  of  the  book,  and  proposed  an  al- 
legorical exposition,  all  their  arguments  were  rendered  null,  and  the 
whole  parallel  between  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus  and  that  of  the  Apo- 
calypse was  destroyed. 

Thus  the  status  quastionis  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  could  be 
no  controversy  except  with  Nepolians  and  their  hypotheses.  Hence 
we  may  easily  infer,  who  were  the  r*w's  npo  >//Me~r,  the  predecessors  to 
whom  Dkmysius  appeals,  and  to  what  period  they  belonged. 

The  manner,  too,  in  which  they  supported  their  position,  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  They  did  not  say  that  they  were  informed  by  contem- 
poraries of  the  apostles,  that  John  did  not  compose  the  Apocalypse,  that 
it  was  written  by  someone  else ;  or  that  they  had  trust-worthy  accounts 
from  well-informed  men,  according  to  which  this  book  did  not  appear 
till  after  the  time  of  John,  and  appeared  in  this  or  that  place.  No: 
these  were  not  the  arguments  they  employed  ;  but  all  that  they  adduced 
was  drawn  from  the  book  itself.  They  went  through  it  chapter  by 
chapter,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  without  intelligibility  or  connexion, 
absolute  nonsense  enveloped  in  mysterious  obscurity,  etc. 

That  which  they  seem  to  have  put  forward  as  an  ancient  historical 


1  * lovSa'UoxtQOP  ....  tin*  jrUiada  diiur  lQVtprrf  ootptnunis  inl  {ijpac 
t«vt?c  Xotodtu  vnoitfifuyos  (Euseb.  H.  £.  VII.  24). 
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statement,  tmwv  u*a,  cJ?  i%  jijqnaQudonfoif  (Euseb.  HI.  28),  m.  that 
Cerinthus  taught  thus,  is  in  fact  not  even  compatible  with  his  system. 
For,  that  God  or  Christ  should  restore  the  material  creation  of  the  Demi- 
ourgos  and  recall  into  existence  the  unsuccessful  work  of  an  imperfect 
vEon,  is  not  to  be  supposed ;  especially  as  the  work  itself,  unworthy  of  any 
nobler  spirit,  was  assigned  to  the  lowest  of  the  heavenly  natures.  As 
little  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  purest  and  most  exalted  spirit,  Christ, 
who  was  incapable  of  earthly  affections,  sufferings,  or  joys,  would  com- 
mence a  reign  on  this  earth,  establish  bis  court  here,  and  appoint  dan- 
ces and  sensual  diversions. 

There  is  but  one  possible  way  of  reconciling  such  a  tenet  with  his 
opinions ;  and  that  is,  according  to  a  recent  proposition,  to  suppose 
ihat  Cerinthus  had  two  doctrinal  systems,  one  which  he  maintained 
while  he  lived  and  taught  merely  as  a  Jewish  Christian,  and  a  second 
which  he  formed  upon  becoming  a  Gnostic1 

In  this  case,  also,  Caius  the  Presbyter  might  be  correct  in  saying : 
"  Cerinthus,  likewise,  who  in  what  he  terms  revelations  presents  us  fa- 
bles concerning  wonderful  visions  shown  him  by  angels,  as  if  they  were 
written  by  a  great  apostle,  teaches,  that  after  the  resurrection  Christ  is 
to  reign  upon  earth,  and  that  under  the  new  constitution  mankind  will 
give  themselves  up  to  enjoyment  and  diversions  at  Jerusalem,  and,  like 
an  enemy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  teaches,  with  a  deceitful  intention, 
that  the  space  of  a  thousand  years  will  be  spent  in  marriage  festivities.* 

But,  whatever  be  the  fact,  we  must  here  drop  this  secondary  inquiry, 
particularly  as,  in  another  connexion,  we  shall  say  something  respecting 
the  passage  of  Caius  in  that  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  of  special  in- 
terest. 

It  is  sufficient  that  the  predecessors  of  Dionysius  were  not  able  to 
bring  the  slightest  historical  evidence  against  the  Apocalypse,  their 
whole  aim  having  been  to  render  it  suspicious  on  the  score  of  its  con- 
tents, in  explaining  which  they  made  greater  mistakes  than  their  con- 
temporaries, who  were  not  themselves  very  happy  in  their  exposition  of 
them.  And  if,  as  they  supposed,  the  choice  as  to  the  author  lay  only 
between  John  and  Cerinthus,  the  choice  they  made  is  even  ludicrous. 

Dionysius  himself  did  not  make  much  account  of  their  critical  and 
exegetical  acumen,  but  proposed  a  conjecture,  on  which  he  endeavored 
to  confer  probability  from  internal  grounds.  There  lived  at  Ephcsus, 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  a  Presbyter  named  John,  of  whom  Papias 
sometimes  speaks  in  his  writings ;  and  this  man  Dionysius  supposed  to 
be  the  author. 

But  aa  his  predecessors  had  not  been  able  to  establish  their  opinion 
in  Africa,  so  neither  could  he  establish  his.  Cyprian  regarded  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  divina  seriptura,  scriptura  sand  a,  in  which  God  or  Je- 
sus Christ  spoke  to  man.3  As  little  could  Lactantius  and  Augustine, 
and  other  fathers  of  the  Latino-African  church,  be  persuaded  otherwise. 
The  Egyptians  themselves,  as  for  instance  Athanasius,  the  most  cele- 

t  H.  E.  Goltl.  Paulut,  Comment.  Theol.  Hint.  Ccrinthi  illuatraturw.  Jen«, 
1795.  Hist.  Cerinth.  Pars,  prior,  §  17  seq. 

a  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  III.  c.28. 

3  Ep.LVI.  AdThibaril.  p.  218.  Ep.LXfII.sd  Cecil,  p.  256.  De  hab.  virg. 
p.  216,  217.  Ed.  juxta  Balusiom  Veneta,  1758. 
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bra  led  of  the  successors  of  Dionysius,  and  Marcus,  the  monk,  insisted 
on  John  the  apostle. 

Such  was  the  case  in  Africa.  The  Asiatics,  however,  showed  more 
favor  to  the  supposition  of  Dionysius,  and  nearly  all  the  bishops  of 
the  fourth  century  seem  to  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  it.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  does  not  mention  the  Apocalypse  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
canonical  books,  and  does  not  cite  it  once  throughout  his  works.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen,  surnamed  Theologus,  admits  its  authority  in  doctrinal 
matters,  and  cites  it;  but  in  his  metrical  catalogue  of  the  canonical 
books,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  present  the  general  opinion,  he  does 
not  mention  it  at  all.  Basil  of  Cappadocia  and  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus 
regarded  it  as  a  genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John  ;  but  Amphilo- 
chius  of  Iconiuni  candidly  admits  that  some  respected  the  Apocalypse 
as  divine  and  others  rejected  it. 

The  opinion  of  the  Asiatics  is  given  us  by  Eusebius  in  his  Canon, 
respecting  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  proper  place,  lie  says  that 
some  assigned  it  to  the  first  and  some  to  the  third  class.  Now  in  the 
latter  he  ranked  such  writings  as  were  not  indeed  of  apostolic  origin, 
but  were  the  productions  of  pious  men  and  orthodox  teachers.  Among 
these,  then,  some  numbered  the  Apocalypse.  They  ascribed  it  neither 
to  the  apostle  nor  to  Cerinthus,  but  chose  the  middle  path  marked  out 
by  Dionysius. 

But,  besides  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  we  are  told  of  yet  ear- 
lier opponents  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Asia,  viz.  the  sect  of  the  Alogians, 
respecting  whom  the  less  men  knew,  the  more  they  have  written. 
Epiphanius  enriched  the  natural  history  of  the  heretics  with  a  new  spe- 
cies, which  he  termed  Alogians.  Perhaps  the  Cyprian  bishop  took  of- 
fence at  the  anti-apocalyptic  sentiments  of  his  neighbors  and  colleagues 
on  the  continent,  and  wished  to  vex  them  as  much  as  possible. 

However  this  may  be,  he  invented  an  heretical  denomination,  under 
which  he  classed  those  who  opposed  either  John's  Gospel  with  its  Log- 
os, or  his  Apocalypse,  or  both  together.  There  were,  it  is  true,  many 
such,  who  rejected  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  viz.  Cerinthus,  the  Naza- 
rcnes,  the  Ebionites,  Cerdo,  Marc  ion,  and  others.  Shortly  before,  he 
even  ranks  among  these  Theodolus,  who  certainly  did  not  merit  the 
place,  with  reference  to  the  Gospel,  though  he  may  with  reference  to 
the  Apocalypse.  But  all  these,  as  well  as  others,  whom  he  might  have 
added,  bore  other  heretical  designations,  and  their  Alogian  tenets  were 
only  a  secondary  matter,  sometmies  more  and  sometimes  less  intimately 
connected  with  their  system. 

On  this  account*  all  that  he  says  is  indefinite;  for  he  made  a  leading 
characteristic  of  an  accidental  and  unimportant  trait,  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  united  individuals  of  the  most  dissonant  opinions.  He 
might  with  equal  reason  have  spoken  of  the  heresy  of  the  Antilukians, 
because  many  rejected  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  or  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
or  both.  Of  this  heresy  therefore,  we  find  in  Epiphanius  neither  a  begin- 
ning nor  an  end,  no  occasion,  original  locality,  leaders  or  branches. 
Wheresoever  he  speaks  of  it,  it  is  in  general  terms,  and  as  to  its  history 
he  only  tells  us  that  there  were  Alogians  formerly  in  Thyatira.  These 
did  not  show  due  deference  to  the  Apocalypse  ;  he  does  not  complain 
of  them  in  respect  to  the  Gospel.    He  gives  no  information  as  to  their 
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origin,  rise,  connexion  etc.,  but  contents  himself  with  merely  stating 
the  time  when  they  disappeared  in  that  city. 

"  When  these,"  says  he,  44  and  the  Cataphrygians  had  there  set  op 
their  standard  .  .  .  they  drew  the  whole  city  into  their  heresy :  and  those 
who  deny  the  Apocalypse  have  themsel res  confirmed  the  warning(of 
the  Apocalypse)  in  regard  to  those  times.  But  now/'  he  proceeds, "  at 
the  present  moment,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hundred  and  twelve  years,  a 
church  exists  there ;  it  is  increasing,  and  others  hare  already  arisen. 
But  then  the  whole  church  was  lost  in  the  sect  of  the  Cataphrygians."1 

He  thus  narrates  the  extinction  of  this  heresy  atThyatira,  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years  after  which  he  wrote  his  heresiological  work.  It 
was  written,  however,  under  Valentinian  the  First,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  reign,  i.  e.  in  375  or  376  A.  D.  Now,  if  this  heresy  ceased  an 
hundred  and  twelve  years  before,  its  extinction  occurred  in  the  year 
263,  near  the  time  when  Dionysius  brought  about  the  compromise  be- 
tween the  Nepotians  and  Antiapokalyptians  in  Egypt. 

One  may  certainly  presume  from  this  coincidence  of  events,  that  the 
Ahxnansof  Thyatira  had  a  connexion  and  mutual  understanding  with 
the  Egpytians,  who  at  this  period  yielded  to  an  amicable  accommodation. 

If  what  Epiphanitis  says  of  this  sect  in  the  introduction  to  his  work, 
viz.  that  they  ascribed  the  Apocalypse  to  Cerinthus  relates  to  the  Asiatic 
Alogians  (and  he  says  nothing  in  regard  to  Africa),  this  agreement  in 
an  absurdity  argues  any  thing  rather  than  mutual  independence. 

The  arguments,  too,  which  they  drew  from  the  book  itself,  its  obscu- 
rity, and  impenetrable  contents,  la  iv  rtj  anoxuXuipft  /?u#tc*  xai 
axottivw?  ttfjijutva,  are  precisely  those  which  were  used  for  the  same 
purpose  by  the  Africans. 

It  is  moreover  clear,  from  all  the  counter-arguments  of  Epiphanius 
and  all  their  own  arguments  which  he  notices,  that  the  dispute  was  not 
based  upon  historical  evidence,  but  upon  the  different  views  which 
each  party  entertained  in  regard  to  the  book ;  and  that  their  reasonings 
ought  to  weigh  against  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  are  perfectly  correct  and  irrefragable. 

Such  was  the  fortune  of  the  Apocalypse  in  these  two  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Europe,  to  observe  its  reception 
and  success  there.  Very  few  of  the  European  Greeks  in  the  early 
ages  did  much  for  Christianity,  or  gained  an  honorable  remembrance 
for  themselves,  by  their  works ;  and  the  writings  of  these  few,  as  e.  g. 
those  of  the  excellent  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  have  not  escaped  the  rava- 
ges of  time.  We  therefore  seek  in  vain  for  any  information  on  this 
topic  from  them,  and  must  turn  to  the  western  writers,  from  whom  we 
will  now  glean  what  we  can. 

One  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Roman  church  is  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  the  first  part  of  which  isoccupeid  with  visions,  the  second 
with  precepts  of  morality,  and  the  third  witii  similitudes.    The  plan  of 


•  Epiph.  Ha?r.  LI.  p  ll>c.  Ed.  Basil.  Thorn  is  another  still  nmre  objure  d<" 
•iffnntion  of  limo  in  rejrir-1  to  the  origin  of  the  M out ini«ta,"Off  t'V  x^ot'os ftttd 
to  J  aojTi/Qos  avak7}y>i¥  #Vl  ivvtvijXovttt,  xal  tqioiv  i'rtotvu,;  fttlXovoijsxt/C  txttoi 
Unbfoiaf  Ttknvaotou  xal  j><»vtvta&cu  iv  rjj  xard  4>Qvyas  mplats  (I.  c.)  which 
will  not  aid  ud  here  at  all,  as  it  relates  exclusively  to  ibo  Montanists. 
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the  first  and  last  parts  is  very  similar  to  the  Apocalypse ;  so  much  so, 
that  in  particular  places  they  might  easily  be  considered  an  imitation  of 
it.  It  is  well  known  what  arguments  for  the  genuineness  of  ancient 
works  are  drawn  by  profane  philology  from  imitations,  and  we  should 
derive  the  same  advantage  in  this  case,  if  this  observation  were  sus- 
tained as  fully  as  it  might  be  by  an  impartial  comparison  of  these  two 
writings.  Dismembered  figures,  ornaments  of  style,  and  similarities  in 
expression,  which,  from  their  visible  agreement  with  the  Apocalypse 
may  be  considered  as  having  sprung  from  an  acquaintance  with  it,  have 
been  already  collected  by  Lardner.  They  may  be  found,  too,  in  a  very 
useful  manual  upon  this  subject.1 

In  the  seventeenth,  or,  as  some  critics  contend  that  we  should  read, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Christians  in  Gaul,  we  are 
told  by  Eusebius,  were  cruelly  persecuted.  In  particular,  the  churches 
at  Lyons  and  Vienna  had  even  seen  some  of  their  number  acquire  the 
glory  of  martyrdom.  The  two  churches  communicated  the  distresses 
they  experienced,  and  their  joy  at  the  steadfast  faith  of  their  members,  in 
a  letter  to  all  the  churches  of  Phrygia  and  Asia.  A  large  part  of  this 
letter  is  presented  by  Eusebius  in  his  history.  In  it  one  of  the  martyrs 
is  commended  in  the  words  of  the  Apocalypse  (14:4);  and  the  pas- 
sage 22:  11,  which  is  adduced  as  a  citation  from  a  sacred  and  prophetic 
book,  is  applied  with  some  little  variation.'2 

It  is  well  known  how  often  Irene  us  has  used  this  book  in  his  works, 
and  sometimes  even  with  the  words,  Joannes  domini  discipulus,3  as  he 
is  accustomed  to  denominate  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  Ilippolytus, 
his  friend  and  disciple  (perhaps  we  can  hardly  consider  him  as  belonging 
to  the  west),  wrote  Tiup  tov  xaru  Jwolv¥1\v  tvuyyiklov  xai  anoxuku- 
t/'tco?,  as  we  learn  from  the  marble  monument  which  was  discovered  in 
1551,  near  the  walls  of  St.  Luarence;  and  Jerome  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  de  apocalypsi.  Andrew  of  Cappadocia  made  frequent  use  of  his 
exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  honestly  referring  to  the  author ;  and 
James  of  Edessa  also  did  the  same.4 

The  anonymous  writer  in  Muratori  states  that  John,  the  predecessor 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  was  the  author  of  the  Revelation.5  In  the  opinion 
of  some  learned  men,  this  anonymous  writer  was  Cains,  the  Roman 
Presbyter ;  while  others  reckon  thisCaius  among  the  declared  enemies 
of  the  Apocalypse.    He  has  played  a  similar  part  once  before  in  giving 

1  Christ.  Friodr.  Schmid'i  "  Historia  antiqua  et  vindicalio  canonis."  Lips. 
1775.  §  113.  p.  296. 

2  * Hv  y&Q>  xai  taxi  yvt/qios  Xqiotov  pafhfrifi  {'JEirdya&oe)  axoXov&ujy  t<$?  dqviot 
OTiov  av  vndytj—'iva  tj  y^afft}  7rltjgot&ij,  6  avoftoe  dvopijadrat  ir*,  xai  6  dixatoe 
dtxcuat&rjrui  fit.    En««-b.  H.  E  L.  V.  c!  1. 

3  Adv.  Hair.  L.  IV.  c  30.  n.  11.  and  L.  V.  c  26.  n.  1. 

*  Ephrasm.  Syr.  Opp.  T.  I.  p.  202.   }g>Of>m»°>lo  \*-»  ,X>  .  fan^A^.) 


5  Antiqq.  Ital.  Med.  JEv.  T.  III.  p.  854  "  Cum  ipse  beatus  apostolus  Paulas,  se- 
q tions  predecessor*!*  sui  Joannis  ordinem,  nonnisi  nominatim  septa m  ecclesiis  scri- 
bat,"  etc.  Compare  what  has  been  said  further  upon  this  passage,  in  discussing 
the  Canon  (Parti.  §  19.  p.  76). 
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a  different  turn  to  the  opinion  of  Christians  in  the  west  respecting  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  on  this  account  we  cannot  now  dismiss 
him  without  a  strict  examination.  We  might  otherwise  lose  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  history  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  west, and  there* 
mainder  would  want  proper  connexion. 

The  charge  against  Caius  is  founded  on  a  passage  of  Eusebius  before 
quoted,  in  which,  while  discussing  the  opinions  of  Cerinthus,  he  says: 
*'  Cains  writes  thus  of  him :  '  Cerintlius  likewise,  who,  in  what  he  terms 
revelations,  presents  us  fables  concerning  wonderful  visions  shown  by 
angels,  pretending  that  they  were  written  by  a  great  apostle,  teaches  that 
after  the  resurrection  Christ  is  to  reign  upon  earth,  and  that  under  this 
new  constitution  mankind  will  give  themselves  up  to  enjoyment  and  di- 
versions at  Jerusalem,  and,  like  an  enemy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  leach* 
es  with  a  deceitful  purpose,  that  the  space  of  a  thousand  years  will  be 
spent  in  marriage  festivities.'  "l 

Cerinthus,  then,  invented  revelations  in  the  name  of  a  great  apostle. 
The  language  is  so  general  that  it  may  have  reference  to  Peter's  Apoca- 
lypse, or  Paul's,  or  even  one  bearing  John's  name,  and  stilt  not  the  one 
now  in  our  possession.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  sequel  points  more  defi- 
nitely to  John.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  this  forged  revelation  bore 
some  resemblance  in  its  contents  to  John's;  but  the  passage  by  no 
means  proves  the  latter  to  have  been  really  John'.-*,  the  one  which 
was  ascribed  to  Cerinthus.  It  rather  evinces  the  contrary.  The 
reign  of  a  thousand  years  in  the  midst  of  sensual  delights,  which  be 
cunningly  devised  out  of  enmity  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  seems  to  inti- 
mate a  composition  which  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  counterpart  to  our 
Apocalypse.  For,  if  he  maliciously  invented  a*  sensual  reign  of  a  thoo- 
sand  years  out  of  opposition  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  this  opposition 
must  have  had  reference  to  John's  Gospel,  which  alone  assigns  to  depart- 
ed spirits  a  thousand  years'  reign  with  Christ  (20:  4,  5). 

I  will  here  quote  the  words  of  a  modern  scholar,  who  has  explained 
this  fragment  of  Caius  with  his  characteristic  acutrness  :  "  Manifestius 
autem  adhuc  discern i  videntur  at  a:wxuXm><tt;  ilia?  Cerinthiane  a 
canonical  dum  Caius  a  Cerintho  numerum  mille  annorum  in  festum  al- 
iquod  nuptiale  fraudis  studio  atque  ex  oriio  Sarrarum  Scripturarvm  ap- 
plicatum  fuisse  innuit.  Quarumnam  enim  Dei  Scripturarum  odio,  ut 
numerice  mille  annorum  festum  impostor  fingeret,  adduci  potuerit,  nisi 
ipsius  Apocalypseos  canonical?  Alibi  enim  in  S.  Cod  ice  mille  annos 
festos  promitti  non  novimus.  Mens  igitur  Caii  alia  non  videtur  esse 
posse,  preter  banc  :  fioxisse  Cerinlhum  Judaismo  plenum,  proprias 
anoxaXvyng ;  atque  ut  facilius  falleret  lecturos,  ipsutn  etiam  ilium 
mille  annorum  numerum  ex  divinis  libris,  ipsi  adeo,  ut  in  pessimam  par- 

1  'AXXa  xal  Kt'jQir #o?,  o  di  aitoxalitf/ttav  w;  Itno  nnotnoXov  ftfyuiov  pr 
yQaftfUPUP,  UM^ukoyivt  i)fur  <£$  St  uyyiiwv  avid  didnypive;  y*r«)o>>'*fc 
iitttaayu  Xiycav '  Mnu  tip  avaaxaviv  iniyuov  tlxai  to  (lao&nov  rov  A'f 
tovtxalnaXix  im&rpiutf  xal  r,doruif  it  ' h^oiaaliifi  titx  vuqxu  noXtWO' 
ftirrp  dovXdnr.  Kul  fy&Qog  vnap/wv  taig  /oaqporT*  iou  &tov  ttfifyu*  X^" 
ovxanlas  to  /"V?  l°Q*'i$t  diXur  nXuvtiv,  liyu  ytviodui.  Euscl*.  11.  E. 
1IL  28. 
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tern  iis  uti  non  vereretur.exosis  motuutn  suiupsisse,  suomque  plasma  ea 
canon icae  apocalypseos  similitudine  adfecta  exornasse."1 

This  is  the  more  certain,  as  Eusebius,  in  speaking  expressly  of  the 
peculiar  opinion  of  Caius  concerning  the  Canon,  says  not  a  word  of  his 
disputing  the  Apocalypse.  Jerome,  too,  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
that  Cains  had  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  this  book.  Photius,  who  was 
in  possession  of  all  his  writings,  and  presents  some  critical  notices  of 
them,  states  as  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  regard  to  them, 
that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  without  being 
aware  of  any  similar  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Apocalypse.9 

Besides,  neither  in  Rome  nor  in  the  other  Latin  churches  was  tbe 
public  opinion  adverse  to  this  book,  as  was  the  case  respecting  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews.  The  Confessors  of  the  Roman  presbytery  made 
use  of  it  some  time  after  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  collection  of  Cyprian's  letters.3 

After  tbem,  Victorinus  of  Pannonia,  Hilarius  of  Poitiers,  Gennadiua 
of  Marseilles,  Orosius  of  Spain  (in  his  Apology  against  Pelagius),  to- 
gether with  many  others,  ranked  the  Apocalypse  among  tbe  divine 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  made  the  same  use  of  it  as  of  the 
rest. 

Yet  it  would  seem  (it  may  be  said),  if  we  rightly  apprehend  Jerome, 
that  the  Latin  church  did  not  accord  to  this  work  the  full  authority  of  a 
canonical  book.  He  says,  in  his  annotations  on  the  149th  Psalm: 
"  The  Apocalypse,  which  is  read  and  received  in  the  churches,  is  not 
numbered  among  the  apocryphal  books,  but  the  ecclesiastical."  Neque 
enim  inter  apacryphas  seripturas  kabetur,  sed  inter  ecclesiasticas. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  an  ecclesiastica  scriptura  is  a  book  of 
only  secondary  rank.  It  is  well  known  that  a  contemporary  of  Jerome 
divides  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  together  with  those 
which  make  any  pretensions  to  be  such,  into  can  on  id,  ecclcsiastiei,  et 
apocryphi.  Now,  if  Jerome  affixed  the  same  meaning  as  this  writer  to 
the  expression,  liber  ecclesiasticus,  we  have  here  a  very  singular  fact. 
The  Latins,  then,  placed  this  book  in  the  second  class,  among  the  dis- 
puted books.  Thus  it  will  have  been  assigned  to  each  of  the  three 
classes ;  and,  taking  into  account  the  opinion  of  the  Alogians,  to  a 
fourth  even,  viz.  writings  forged  by  heretics.  Strange  fortune  for  this 
book ! 

But  Jerome  does  not  attach  to  this  word  the  strict  signification  which 
it  bears  with  his  contemporary.  For  in  his  Epistle  to  Dardanus  he  says : 
"  If  the  Latins  do  not  receive  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  among  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  so,  with  equal  freedom,  the  Greek  churches  do 
not  receive  John's  Apocalypse.  I,  however,  acknowledge  both  ;  for 
I  do  not  follow  the  custom  of  the  times,  but  the  authority  of  older  wri- 
ters, who  draw  arguments  from  both  as  being  canonical  and  ecclesiasti- 

1  G.  Paulus,  Comm.  Tbeol.  Hist.  Cerintlii  illustraturw.  Hist.  Cerinthi, 
pars  prior.  §  30. 

a  Euseb.  II.  E.VI.21.Hieronym.  Catal.  V.  Caius.— Photius,  Cod.  48. 
llcrschel.  p.  16. 
3  Epistola  inter  Cyprianicas  XXVI.  Ed.  Ven.  p.  02. 
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col  writings,  and  not  merely  as  apocryphal  books  are  sometimes  used." 
Non  ut  intcrdum  dt  apocryphis  Jfacere  soUni,  ltd  quasi  canonicis  el  u- 
clesiastiris. 

Here  Jerome  has  so  expressed  himself,  that  we  must  beliere  he  made 
no  difference  between  canonical  and  ecclesiastical,  and  affixed  uo 
stronger  signification  to  one  than  to  the  other. 

Moreover,  his  contemporary  to  whom  wc  have  referred,  Ruffinus  the 
Presbyter,  who  affixed  the  strictest  signification  to  the  words  canonical, 
ecclesiastical,  and  apocryphal,  and  divided  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament accordingly,  was  not  aware  that  the  Apocalypse  was  excluded  by 
western  Christians  from  the  number  of  writings  of  the  first  rank,  and 
classed  with  those  which  were  disputed.  He  cites  it  as  one  of  the  ca- 
nonical books;  nor  does  he  do  so  from  his  own  individual  judgment; 
for  he  says  previously  when  he  commences  speaking  of  the  Canon : 
These  are  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  es- 
teemed such  from  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  which  were  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  intrusted  to  the  church,  as  we  learn  from  the  wri- 
tings of  the  fathers.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  his  catalogue  he  adds: 
These  are  the  books  which  were  incorporated  into  the  Canon  by  tbe 
fathers,  and  have  been  designated  bv  them  as  the  proper  sources  of  our 
faith. 

These  facts  by  no  means  afford  evidence  that  the  Latins  were  misled, 
by  the  disputes  among  the  African  and  afterwards  among  the  Asiatic 
Christians,  to  alter,  in  reference  to  the  Apocalypse,  tbe  established 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

§  185. 

In  the  treatment  of  its  subjects  the  Apocalypse  often  enters  much  in- 
to detail,  and  adorns  them  with  many  embellishments.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  detail  which  seems  not  to  be  essential,  and  yet  tends 
to  give  definiteness  to  the  representation  of  the  subject.  The  subsidia- 
ry points  are  therefore  frequently  of  consequence,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  whole,  because  in  so  doing  we  must  necessarily 
omit  these  incidental  matters.    Still  we  will  attempt  a  general  sketch. 

John  beheld  upon  the  island  of  Patmos,  in  a  trance,  a  form  like  that 
of  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  seven  candlesticks ;  yet,  this  form  was  super- 
human, uncommonly  glorious  and  divine.  It  commanded  him  to  write 
seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  of  which  the  seven  can- 
dlesticks tended  by  seven  spirits  were  symbols.  These  Epistles  com- 
mend the  virtues  and  reprove  the  faults  of  the  seven  churches,  admon- 
ish some  to  reformation  and  others  to  perseverance  ( — 4:). 

•  •••••••••• 

This  took  place  upon  earth ;  but  now  the  door  of  heaven  opens,  and 
a  herald  commands  John  to  enter.  Here  he  beholds  God  upon  a 
throne,  encircled  with  glory,  and  aroond  him  are  four  and  twenty  of  his 
elect  upon  four  and  twenty  seats.  A  book  with  seven  seals  is  in  his 
right  hand,  and  no  one  throughout  the  universe  is  able  to  open  it.  But 
a  Lamb,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  opens  the  seven  seals, 
amid  the  hymns  and  praises  of  the  spiritual  world  (—6:). 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  seal,  he  perceives  a  hero  with  the  insignia 
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of  victory.  At  that  of  the  second,  peace  departs  from  the  earth ;  at 
that  of  the  third,  famine  appears;  at  that  of  the  fourth,  death  and  hia 
retinue.  At  the  opening  of  the  fifth,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  cries  out 
for  vengeance.  The  sixth  is  opened  ;  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  dark- 
ened ;  the  stars  faJi  from  heaven  ;  fear  and  anguish  become  universal. 
Four  angels  restrain  the  tempests,  till  an  angel  who  ascends  from  the 
east  has  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  living  God  out  of  every  tribe  of 
Israel  twelve  thousand  who  are  to  be  preserved.  Arouod  the  throne 
of  God  stand  a  multitude  of  all  nations  in  white  robes,  with  palms  in 
their  hands  ;  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  are  now  com- 
forted and  sing  praises  to  God  (—8:).  The  seventh  seal  is  opened ; 
all  heaven  is  silent;  and  now  appear  seven  angels  with  seven  trumpets. 
The  prayers  of  the  saints  are  upon  an  altar  before  God ;  and  their 
sweet  savor  ascends  before  him  ( — 8:  7). 

•  •••••••••• 

The  first  of  the  seven  angel*  sounds;  fire,  hail  and  blood  full  upon 
the  earth.  At  the  sound  of  the  second  trumpet,  a  burning  mountain  is 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  the  third  part  of  the  water  becomes  blood. 
The  third  trumpet  sounds,  and  a  bright  star  falls  upon  the  third  part  of 
the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters,  and  they  become  bitter.  The 
fourth  sounds;  the  third  part  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  is  darkened. 
An  eagle  flies  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  crying,  Wo  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  !  The  fifth  sounds  ;  a  star  falls  from  heaven,  and  to 
it  is  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  which  it  opens,  and  all  kinds 
of  hurtful  insects  come  forth.  At  the  sound  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  the 
four  angels  bound  in  the  river  Euphrates  are  loosed.  The  third  part 
of  mankind  die  in  battle ;  but  the  survivors  do  not  repent  or  turn  from 
their  idolatry  (—10:). 

An  angel  of  colossal  figure  speaks  with  the  voice  of  seven  thunders, 
and  gives  John  a  book,  which  he  commands  him  to  swallow.  He  swal- 
lows it,  and  begins  to  prophesy.  He  then  measures  the  temple,  but 
leaves  the  outer  court  and  the  city  to  the  Gentiles.  Two  martyrs,  who 
are  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  eulogium,  prophesy  and  die  in  figur- 
ative Sodom :  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  dies  (  —  1 1:  15).  The  seventli 
angel  sounds.  The  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  the  throne 
of  God,  and  sing  triumphal  songs  ( — 12:). 

•  •••••••••• 

A  woman  appears  in  heaven,  clothed  with  the  sun,  with  the  moon 
under  her  feet,  and  a  crown  of  stars  upon  her  head.  Her  hour  of  de- 
livery approaches,  and  a  dragon  lies  in  wait  for  her  child,  who  is  to  rule 
the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Michael  casts  the  dragon  down  to  the 
earth,  thereby  causing  a  general  rejoicing  in  heaven.  Even  here  the 
dragon  persecutes  the  woman  in  travail,  who  avoids  him  by  fleeing  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  brings  forth  and  nurses  her  child.  The  drag- 
on then  makes  war  with  the  remnant  of  the  woman's  seed  ( — 13:). 

Meanwhile,  a  monster  rises  from  the  sea  with  seven  heads,  ten  horns, 
and  ten  crowns.  He  makes  war  with  the  saints  ;  all  nations  worship 
him.  Another  comes  forth  from  the  earth  with  two  horns,  speaking 
like  a  dragon.  He  subjects  mankind  to  the  power  of  the  first  beast ; 
makes  an  image  of  biro,  and  commands  the  world  to  worship  him.  He 
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marks  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  with  a  peculiar  mark.  The  num- 
ber of  the  beast  is  six  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

The  Lamb  stands  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  sets  a  mark  upon  his  fol- 
lowers.   New  praises  are  sung  before  him  ( — 14:  6). 

Three  angels  appear  in  heaven.  One  bears  the  everlasting  Gospel ; 
another  cries  :  Babylon  is  fallen  ;  the  third  denounces  punishment  up- 
on the  worshippers  of  the  beast.  There  appears  above  a  cloud  lbs 
form  of  a  man  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  and  an  angel  also  appears 
with  a  sickle ;  one  reaps  the  harvest,  the  other  the  vintage  (—15:). 

Seven  angels  with  seven  vials  of  wrath  come  forth  from  the  taberna- 
cle of  Godt  which  is  filled  with  smoke.  The  first  pours  out  his  vial,  and 
a  grievous  sore  falls  upon  men.  The  second  pours  his  out  upon  the 
sen,  which  becomes  like  clotted  blood.  The  third  upon  the  rivers  and 
fountains  of  waters,  and  they  become  blood.  The  fourth  pours  his  out 
upon  the  sun,  and  men  are  scorched  by  its  heat ;  the  fifth  upon  the  seat 
of  the  beast,  and  it  is  enveloped  in  darkness.  The  sixth  pours  out  his 
vial  upon  the  Euphrates,  and  its  sources  are  dried  up.  Finally,  the  sev- 
enth pours  out  his  vial  into  the  air,  and  a  voice  sounds  from  God's  sanc- 
tuary in  heaven,  crying  :  It  is  done.  Nature  seems  to  be  in  confusion ; 
all  kinds  of  terrible  phenomena  occur,  to  complete  the  ruin  (—1?:). 

One  of  the  seven  angels  now  comes  to  John,  leads  him  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  shows  him  another  woman,  sitting  upon  a  scarlet  beast 
with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  She  bears  the  name  Babylon  upon 
her  forehead,  is  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  entices  the 
nations  to  fornication.  The  heads  are  seven  hills,  the  horns  are  ten 
kings.    The  beast  hasteneth  to  destruction  (—18:). 

Another  angel  comes  down  from  heaven,  and  proclaims  the  fall  of 
Babylon  ;  he  incites  the  nations  to  vengeance.  A  lament  over  Babylon 
is  sung  upon  earth.  Hallelujah  is  sung  in  heaven  ;  for  the  marriage  of 
the  Lamb  is  at  hand  (—19:  II). 

•       •       •       •       •       • .      •       •  • 

The  conqueror  on  the  white  horse  appears  again.  His  name  is  writ- 
ten on  his  thigh  ;  he  is  called  kin?  of  kings,  and  also  Xoyoi  Otoit.  An 
angel,  standing  in  the  sun,  calls  the  fowls  of  heaven  to  the  battle-field, 
where  corpses  of  princes  and  mighty  men  await  them  in  great  numbers; 
for  their  last  efforts  at  resistance  have  been  fruitless  ( — 20:). 

Meanwhile,  an  angel  descends  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the 
bottomless  pit.  He  there  binds  the  beast,  and  shuts  up  his  prison  for  a 
thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  saints  reign  with  Jesus.  Af- 
ter this  period,  however,  the  beast  comes  forth  to  fight  anew,  and  calls 
distant  nations  to  his  aid ;  but  in  vain.  He  is  consigned  to  eternal  tor- 
ment by  fire  (—20:  1 1 ). 

The  Judge  is  seated  upon  his  throne;  the  universe  flees  away;  the 
book  of  life  is  unrolled  ;  the  graves  give  up  their  dead,  and  tbey  are 
judged  (—21:). 

A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  appear.  A  new  Jerusalem  descends 
to  earth,  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  Its  towers,  its  walls, 
and  its  palaces,  are  ornamented  with  characters  relating  to  Christianity. 
There  is  consolation,  quiet,  peace,  perpetual  light;  and  there  God  reigns 
forever  (—22:  6). 
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Then  follow  a  final  address  to  John  and  John's  farewell  words  to 
his  readers. 


Interpreters  have  been  less  fortunate  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse 
than  in  regard  to  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  a  proof  that  soon 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state,  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
cast  of  thought  and  peculiar  views  of  this  nation  was  lost,  and  even 
Asiatics  no  longer  understood  Jewish  diction  and  Palestinian  imagery. 
We  may  imagine,  then,  what  has  been  the  case  in  later  days.  At  one 
time  Antichrist  and  the  end  of  the  world  were  seen  in  it ;  at  another  the 
history  of  the  church  represented  in  visions.  Then  it  comprised  the 
history  of  the  world,  of  the  Saracens,  Huns,  Turks,  &c.  Then  the 
Pope  had  his  turn,  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  next  the  Romish  church 
and  the  Reformation,  and  many  other  things  not  a  whit  better  chosen. 

Among  modern  writers,  Bossuet  trod  a  more  judicious  path.1  The 
Apocalypse  appeared  to  him  to  refer  to  the  conquest  of  Rome  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  events  which  occurred  through  the 
agency  of  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths.    The  contents  of  the  book  ex- 


the  idolatrous  state  which  bad  so  often  oppressed  Christianity.  The 
latter  is  now  avenged  and  triumphs  over  all  persecution.  Other  pre- 
ceding circumstances,  which  are  included  and  treated  at  still  greater 
length,  are,  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  under  the  C&sars,  their  perse- 
cutions of  it,  particularly  that  of  Diocletian,  the  momentary  quiet 
which  it  enjoyed  under  Constantine,  and  then  the  oppressions  of  Juli- 
an, by  which  the  divine  chastisement  was  hastened. 

Such,  in  Bossuet's  opinion,  are  the  contents  of  the  Revelation  ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  followed  by  Calmet.  Wetstein  thought  differently,  and 
imagined  that  it  related,  in  particular,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  fate  of  Judaism  connected  therewith,  and  the  ascendancy  of  Chris- 
tianity.9 He  was  followed  by  Herder,  who  is  very  happy  in  some  of 
bis  details.3 

Long  before,  however,  Hugo  Grotius,  a  man  of  extremely  nice  dis- 
cernment, had  penetrated  further  into  its  purport  than  any  of  the  wri- 
ters who  have  been  mentioned.  In  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  his  exposition  of  this  book,  he  says:  "  Pertinent  autem  h»c  visa 
ad  res  Jodawom  usque  ad  finera  capitis  undecimi :  inde  ad  res  Roma- 
nce urn  usque  ad  finem  capitis  vicesimi :  deinde  ad  statum  florentissi- 
mum  ecclesiac  Christians  ad  finem  usque." 

A  still  more  thorough  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  this  book  was  ob- 
tained by  John  Simon  Herrenschneider,  Professor  at  Strasburg  ;  and  he 
has  exhibited  it  in  a  small  but  comprehensive  treatise.4   He  shows  thai 


l  L'Apooalypae  eve*  an*  explication.  1689. 
*  Nov.  Test.  Prolog,  in  Apoc. 

3  daa  Buch  von  der  Zukunft  dei  Herrn,  dee  N.  T.  Siegel." 

Riga,  1779.  Bvo. 

«  ApocatypeU  a  Cap.  IV— finem  illnstrandei  tentamen.  Argeatoveli,  1786.  4to* 
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I  ho  two  cities  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  the  fortunes  of  which  constitute 

the  greater  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  only  symbols  of  two  reli- 
gions, the  downfall  of  which  is  predicted ;  and  that  the  third,  which 
appears  at  the  close,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  denotes  the  reign  of  the 
blessed.  Commencing  at  these  starting  points,  a  celebrated  scholar  has 
discussed  the  Apocalypse  very  thoroughly,  and  his  work  is  at  present  toe 
principal  one  on  this  subject.1 

$  187. 

In  this  book  three  cities  are  mentioned,  in  reference  to  which  ill 
these  terrible  occurrences  above  and  below,  and  all  the  commotions  of 
terrestrial  and  celestial  powers,  take  place.  One  of  them  is  Sodom, 
called  likewise  E^ypt ;  another  is  Babylon  ;  and  the  third  is  a  new  Je- 
rusalem coming  down  out  of  heaven. 

The  whole  scene  in  regard  to  the  seven  angels  with  the  seven  trom- 
pets  (8:— 1*2:),  relates  ostensibly  to  Sodom.  But  we  speedily  see  that 
this  long-destroyed  city  only  furnishes  a  name  by  which  to  designate 
another.  For  in  this  Sodom  our  Lord  waa  crucified,  onov  o  xirpiec 
tjfdtUp  iorauoroOrj  (11:8).  In  this  Sodom  is  the  temple,  the  outer 
court  of  which  is  given  up  to  the  Gentiles.  Indeed,  it  is  the  Holj 
City  itself,  nolts  ayiu,  of  which  foreign  nations  are  to  take  possession 
(11:1  seq.).  When  two  martyrs  have  perished  in  it,  its  destruction  is 
determined  (—12:  1).  Joseph  us,  the  Jew,  likewise,  compared  Jerssa- 
Jem  at  the  same  period  to  Sodom  (Bell.  Jud.  V.  10). 

After  a  long  episode,  in  which  a  woman  appears  in  the  pangs  of 
child-birth,  persecuted  by  a  dragon ;  and  after  the  description  of  twt 
other  monsters,  who  vex  this  woman's  kindred,  (12:  13: 14:),  the  destine- 
tion  of  Babylon  is  decreed  in  heaven  ( 14: 8). 

The  seven  angels  with  the  seven  vials  of  wrath  execute  the  decree 
( — 16:  17,  19),  although  Babylon  had  been  a  waste  place  for  centuries, 
and  scarce  any  relica  of  its  glory  were  discoverable.  But  this  Babylon 
is  built  upon  seven  hills :  onov  Spy  tiolv  ima  (17:  9—18).  It  *as  an 
tiros  septicollis,  a  famous  mark  of  distinction,  which  makes  it  easy  for  m 
to  understand  what  city  is  really  intended.  But  the  other  characters- 
tic,  that  it  has  the  imperium  orbis  terrarum,  fiaoiXtia  ml  voir  peso*- 
tat>  tfjg  yvje  affords  us  complete  assurance  (17:  18),  that  this  Babylon 
on  the  Euphrates  is  Rome  on  the  Tiber.9 

Thus  Jerusalem  and  Rome  are  the  two  citiea  whose  destruction  was 
here  seen  in  the  Spirit  These  cities,  however,  do  not  stand  merely  as 
such  in  this  poetical  production;  they  are  figures  of  other  ideas. 
Rome,  or  Babylon,  is  contrasted  by  the  author  with  the  everlasting  Go*- 


1  Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin  Joan  nil.  Scrips.  Joh.  Godofr.  Eiclihorn.8 
role.  8vo.  Gotting.  1791. 

a  Rome  ha*  a  mystic  name  in  the  Apocalypse ;  one  reason  of  which  may  **< 
that  the  mistress  of  the  world  really  had  a  secret  name,  which  it  was  cooai<l«J«d 
disastrous  to  hnve  publicly  divulged  (Plin.  H.  N.  III.  5.  Sol  in  us,  I.  Macrob.  Sit- 
urn.)  III.  5.   Plutarch,  Quest.  Rom.  Qu.61.  Servius,  ad  /En.  II 

295.  IV.  508. 

Georg.  I.  498.  See  the  learned  treatise  of  Dr.  Fr.  Mdnter,  Selandiss  Epi*°P0,> 
De  occulta  nrbis  Roma)  nomine  adloo.  Apoc.  XVII.  5.  Hafnia?,  1811.  According 
to  him,  Jerusalem  also  had  •  mystic  name. 
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pel,  tvayyiXwv  ainvtop  (14:  6,  7,  6).  Thus  contrasted  with  Christian- 
ity,  itcait  hardly  denote  any  thing  else  than  heathenism,  to  represent 
which  it  was  natural  to  select  the  metropolis  of  the  heathen  world. 
John,  too,  describes  it  in  such  language  as  is  commonly  used  by  the 
prophets  concerning  false  gods  and  the  worship  of  them.  It  is  the  hab- 
itation of  devils,  the  seducer  to  unfaithfulness  towards  the  true  God,  to 
nogvfia,  and  all  the  nations  and  kings  of  the  earth  drink  of  the  cup  of 
Aer  fornication  (18:  2,  3.  17:  1,  2,  5). 

If  the  capital  of  the  heathen  world  represents  the  pagan  religion,  we 
may  easily  infer  what  is  represented  by  the  Jewish  capital.  What  but 
the  Jewish  religion  ?  Heathenism  and  Judaism,  the  two  dominant  re- 
ligions of  the  ancient  world,  were  doomed  to  fall. 

And  what  was  to  take  their  place  ?  A  neto  Jerusalem,  the  kingdom 
of  the  blessed  after  this  life  (21: — 22:  6).  Such  is  the  representation  of 
this  new  Jerusalem,  it  is  true,  and  as  such  it  is  usually  regarded.  But, 
if  other  cities  denote  religions,  so  must  this.  If  Rome  and  Jerusalem 
represent  heathenism  and  Judaism,  the  new  Zion  can  be  no  other  than 
Christianity,  which  is  to  rule  and  bless  mankind  forever.  This  the  uni- 
' ty  of  the  whole  demands,  for  there  would  be  no  unity,  if  the  plot,  so  to 
speak,  was  composed  of  such  dissimilar  topics  as  heathenism,  Judaism, 
and  eternal  blessedness. 

Why,  moreover,  should  this  kingdom  of  the  blessed  forsake  its  an- 
cient and  happy  abode  in  heaven  and  come  down  among  men,  unless  it 
were  an  earthly  institution  (21:  23).  It  was  only  as  a  religion  that  it 
could  descend  to  earth  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two  religions  which 
were  destroyed.  ,  . ,  . 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  opinion,  that  the  graves  are  first  opened  and 
the  dead  restored  to  life.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  which  is  here 
mentioned  is  only  one  of  those  strong,  terrific  images  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  the  prophets  to  denote  a  total  change  of  affairs,  the  revival  of 
national  prosperity  and  of  the  religious  constitution  of  the  Jews  (Ezo- 
kiel  37:  Isaiah  3G:  19). 

And  as  to  the  circumstance  that  a  day  of  judgment  is  connected 
therewith,  we  know  that  this  too,  was  made  use  of  figuratively  by  the 
prophets,  to  denote  the  execution  of  punishment  upon  those  who  oppres- 
sed and  ill-treated  the  people  of  God,  or  to  express  God's  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  new  epoch  of  glory  for  his  religion  and  his  people 
(Joel  3:  2  seq.  Zephaniah  3:  8  seq.). 

This  being  admitted,  the  whole  passage  in  relation  lo  the  seven  seals 
is  but  the  introduction  to  the  three  principal  descriptions,  the  dissolution 
of  Judaism,  the  abolition  of  heathenism,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  (5: — 7:  2).  For,  in  accordance  with  the  representa- 
tion of  an  ancient  prophetical  writer  (Isaiah  29:  1 1 ),  prophecy  is  a  seal- 
ed book  ;  and  its  mysteries  can  be  unfolded  only  by  the  Lamb  near  the 
throne  of  God,  who  rules  with  Jehovah,  in  whose  hand  are  all  events. 
Terrible  plagues,  famine,  pestilence,  war,  and  a  total  overthrow  of  king- 
doms are  to  come  ;  but  from  these  calamities  the  elect  of  the  Lamb  are 
exempted. 

The  letters  which  commence  the  book,  and  extend  to  chapter  IVth, 
are  dedications  to  those  churches  with  which  the  writer  was  particular- 
ly connected  in  the  labors  of  his  office. 

The  episode  which  follows  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  (12: — 13:), 
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relative  to  the  woman  who  is  in  the  pangs  of  labor  and  is  persecuted  by 
the  dragon  (the  image  of  idolatry  employed  of  old  by  Daniel),  repre- 
sents Judaism  bringing  forth  Christianity,  as  is  clear  from  aJl  the  cir- 
cumstances and  particular  traits  of  the  description.  The  other  mon- 
sters, who  come  up  out  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  are  in  the  service 
of  the  dragon,  denote,  it  is  plain,  the  Roman  power  by  land  and  sea, 
which  sustained  the  dominion  of  Paganism  (13.  1 — 14: 6). 

In  correspondence  with  this  after  the  judgment  upon  Rome  (17: 1. 
18:),  we  find  another  woman  upon  a  scarlet-colored  beast.  The  former 
woman,  after  her  new-born  child  is  taken  up  to  the  throne  of  God, 
henceforth  wanders  in  the  desert  and  in  pathless  regions ;  a  beautiful 
image  of  the  wandering  condition  of  the  Jews ;  but  the  fate  of  the  lit- 
ter woman  is  not  so  lenient.  Her  destruction  is  shortly  afterwards 
celebrated  with  songs  of  triumph  and  with  jubilee.  It  is  evident  that 
the  latter  denotes  idolatry,  as  the  former  denoted  Judaism. 

$  188. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  by  no  means  all  the  particular  traits 
and  images  in  this  large  work  are  significant.  Many  are  introduced 
only  to  enliven  the  representation,  or  taken  from  the  prophets  and  sa- 
cred books  for  the  purpose  of  ornament ;  and  no  one,  who  has  any  judg- 
ment in  such  matters,  will  deny  that  the  work  is  extraordinarily  rich 
and  gorgeous  for  a  production  of  western  origin.  The  description  of 
the  punishments  by  hail,  pestilence,  rivers  turned  into  blood,  insects 
and  vermin,  are  imitations  of  the  description  given  in  Genesis  of  the 
Egyptian  plagues,  and  neither  require  nor  admit  a  special  historical  in- 
terpretation. The  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  falling  of  stars, 
are  poetical  figures  of  common  use  in  the  prophets  to  denote,  by  means 
of  great  and  terrible  occurrences,  vast  national  calamity,  or  the  downfall 
of  illustrious  personages.  The  most  sublime  and  most  effective  images 
and  passages  in  the  prophets  are  scattered  by  the  writer  with  profusion 
throughout  his  work,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  an  oriental  gorgeoos- 
ness,  which  leaves  all  the  productions  of  Arabian  authors  in  the  shade. 

Moreover,  the  numbers  are  rarely  to  be  taken  arithmetically,  unless 
when  there  are  special  reasons  for  so  doing.  Seven  seals,  seven  angels, 
seven  trumpets,  seven  vials  of  wrath,  seven  thunders — who  does  not  see 
that  the  number  seven  is  a  prophetic  and  sacred  number,  and  is  used 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  decoration  and  costume  ?  So,  too,  with  the 
round  numbers,  and  the  times  and  half  times.  They  neither  admit  of 
a  chronological  nor  a  numerical  signification ;  but  are  mostly  indefi- 
nite numbers  and  periods. 

Throughout  the  whole  book  there  are  but  two  events  related,  which 
are  susceptible  of  a  historical  interpretation.  In  this  statement  we 
pass  by  the  supremacy  of  Christianity  with  which  the  writer's  visions 
terminate.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  an  actual  occurrence, 
and  therefore  we  might  expect  the  poet  to  present,  as  far  as  practicable, 
real  circumstances,  instead  of  poetical  and  invented  ones.  We  are  thus 
referred  to  history  in  our  interpretation,  so  far  as  she  will  come  to  our  aid 
unforced  and  of  her  own  accord. 

Parallel  to  this  is  the  destruction  of  Rome.    It  is  true  that  it  had  not 
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then  occurred,  but  it  is  assumed  by  the  writer  as  having  happened,  that 
his  representations  may  correspond  to  each  other.  Still,  however,  he 
saw  the  then  mistress  of  the  world  in  a  condition,  which  was  peculiar  to 
his  time,  and  afforded  him  facts  enough  to  portray  a  state  visibly  de- 
clining to  the  final  ruin  of  its  greatness.  Here,  also,  in  order  to  give 
fidelity,  to  bis  picture  and  render  it  easy  of  recognition,  it  was  necessary 
to  select  facts  from  the  actual  condition  of  things.  In  this  way  his  de- 
scription became  strikingly  exact,  and  passed  from  the  bounds  of  ideal 
imagery  within  those  of  real  resemblance.  In  this,  however,  as  in  the 
former  case,  we  must  avoid  everything  trifling,  far-fetched,  or  forced,  in 
our  interpretation. 

%  189. 

Clear  as  it  is,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  plan  of  this  work  is 
well-digested  and  its  structure  skilful,  we  cannot,  after  all,  obtain  a 
competent  idea  of  it,  without  going  over  it  step  by  step  for  ourselves  and 
scrutinizing  the  mutual  relation  of  the  parts.  In  this  way  only  can 
we  come  to  perceive  with  pleasure  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  its  plan 
and  its  extremely  nice  construction. 

It  has  been  recently  attempted  to  class  it,  as  respects  its  structure, 
among  dramatic  works.  We  may,  it  is  true,  adduce  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  Clement  and  Eusebius  (77opanx.  Evayy.)  fragments  of  a  Jewish 
tragedian, named  Ezekiel,  who  lived  about  this  time.  And,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  John  wrote  primarily  for  Ionian  and  Asiatic  cities,  which  had 
been  acquainted  with  and  attached  to  the  drama  for  centuries.  All'this, 
however,  could  only  serve  to  explain  the  fact,  if  John  had  really  select- 
ed a  dramatic  form  for  his  production.  But  a  mere  narrative  can  nev- 
er belong  to  the  dramatic  class  of  compositions ;  and,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary or  possible  to  bring  the  poetical  productions  of  every  country  and 
people  under  Aristotle's  classification,  or  to  arrange  them  after  the 
Greek  manner,  this  composition,  which  is  merely  descriptive,  should 
rather  be  considered  as  epic.  Yet,  although  it  wants  the  principal  char- 
acteristics of  the  drama,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  hypothesis,  in  con- 
formity! with  which  the  author  of  it  has  analyzed  the  whole  book,  is  ex- 
tremely useful  as  an  aid  to  a  conception  of  the  book  and  to  the  memory.1 

As  to  the  language,  it  is  less  the  language  of  John  himself  than  that 
of  the  prophets,  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  their  ornaments,  to  exhib- 
it them  here,  as  it  were  in  a  collection.  And  even  when  he  speaks  him- 
self, he  necessarily  strives  to  imitate  their  style  and  diction,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  preserve  a  Uniformity  of  tone.  Those,  therefore, 
may  be  right,  who  assert  that  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  that  of 
John  ;  but  they  must  not,  on  this  account,  deny  his  title  to  a  book  which 
he  intentionally  composed  of  the  figures  of  other  writers,  and  plenti- 
fully filled  with  the  beauties  of  the  literature  of  his  country,  after  the  ori- 
ental custom.  Nor  must  they  attempt  to  show  a  discrepancy  in  style,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  Apocalypse  with  the  Gospel  or  the  Epistles ;  for 
the  simple  historical  style,  or  the  language  of  friendly  communication, 
is  not  by  any  means  the  terminus  comparationis  for  a  decision  respect- 
ing the  authorship  of  a  poetical  work. 

1  Eiebhorn,  Comment,  in  Apocatypa.  p.  13—33. 
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§  190. 

The  book  itself  affords  us  a  clue,  which  we  will  not  neglect,  in  respect 
to  the  time  when  it  was  composed.  In  the  seventeenth  chapter,  John 
describes  a  woman  sitting  on  a  scarlet-colored  beast,  which  has5CT« 
heads  and  ten  horns.  This  bold  allegorical  representation  is  intended 
to  exhibit  figuratively  the  condition  of  Rome.  We  may  therefore  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  traces  of  fact  which  individualize  the  subject,  and  en- 
able us  to  recognize  it  as  something  more  than  an  ideal  fancy. 

The  woman,  he  says,  is  r\  noktg  tj  (*fydXrjt  the  great  city  (v.  and 
bears  the  name  Babylon  (v.  5).  The  seven  heads  are  the  seven  htUs  on 
which  the  woman  sits  (v.  9).  The  seven  hills  are  also  seven  kings :  *oi 
{Jund(7g  in  roc  tint.  Some  verses  after,  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  arc 
explained  as  meaoing  ten  kings:  ra  dtxa  utuuiu  dtxu  paoiitti*'0* 
(v.  12). 

It  is  not  possible  that  Rome  should  then  have  bad  ten  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  but  seven  rulers.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  kings  in 
one  of  the  passages  as  not  meaning  persons,  and  must  interpret  them  in 
a  different  manner.  We  will  do  this  with  reference  to  the  seven  liillfl, 
for  the  ten  horns  are  so  described  that  we  find  no  difficulty  in  recogni- 
zing in  them  the  Caesars.  The  seven  hills  are  seven  kings,  would  then 
mean  only  that  they  were  kingly  hills,  on  which  rested  the  dominion  of 
the  world.  The  play  upon  the  numbers— five  are  fallen— one  is— the 
other  is  not  yet  come— and  the  eighth  hill  is  the  beast,  that  hastetb  to  per- 
dition—all this  only  signifies  that  the  Roman  power  had  not  yet  reached 
its  utmost  height,  and  yet  the  internal  strength  of  the  stale  was  dimin- 
ishing ;  it  was  evidently  approaching  its  ruin. 

Alter  speaking  of  Rome  and  the  empire,  he  passes  to  those  on  whom 
devolved  the  direction  of  its  affairs  and  resources,  and  the  domes- 
tic exercise  of  power.  The  ten  horns  are  ten  kings,  dixa  (tuodils 
#/oi  (17:  12).  Let  us  see  how  they  are  described:  they  did  not  re- 
ceive their  power,  but  assumed  it  themselves ;  they  themselves  hate  the 
woman,  the  noyvrj  fifyult} ;  they  make  her  desolate  and  naked ;  they 
eat  her  flesh  and  burn  her  with  fire.  And  this  woman  is  the  great 
city,  n  7io'A*s  17  fteydXtj  (17:  16,  18).  Can  we  fail  to  recognise  in  this 
picture  the  reign  of  the  Caesars,  the  manner  in  which  they  acquired 
the  throne,  their  abuse  of  power,  the  execution  and  banishment  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens,  the  squandering  of  treasure  and  resources, 
and,  lastly,  the  incendiary  act  of  Nero! 

There  had  been,  theu,  ten  Caesars  at  the  time  when  he  wrote;  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Caius,  Claudius,  Nero.Otho,  Galba,  Vitellius,  Vespa- 
sian, Titus.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  last,  it  would  seem,  thai  be 
wrote  his  work.  Thus  much  from  the  writer  himself;  another  histori- 
cal account  is  given  us  by  Irenaeus,  which  deserves  attention.  In  the 
Latin  it  runs  thus :  "  Quoniam  si  oporteret  manifeste  praesenli  tempore 
precoma  ri  nomen  ejus  (animalis)  per  ipsum  utique  cditum  fuisset,  qui 
et  Apocalypsin  viderat,  neque  enim  ante  multum  temporis  visum  est,  sed 
pene  sub  nostro  seculo  nd  finem  Domiliani  imperii."  (L.  V.  Adv.  Her. 
c  30).    An  excellent  scholar,1  on  the  authority  of  this  ancient  version, 

1  Knittel,  "  Beylrage  xur  Kritik  der  Offcnbaruns,  ein  SynocUlwrhreiben 
Braunschweig.  1773. 
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has  interpreted  this  passage  as  relating  to  the  name  of  the  beast— nomen 
visum  est,  and  thinks  that  Irenaeus  understood  by  it  Titus  Domitianus, 
because,  directly,  before  he  proposes  the  name  'Ifttan  as  containing 
the  beast's  number  stated  by  John,  viz.  six  hundred  and  sixty-six.  But, 
if  we  consult  the  Greek  text,  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved 
here,  we  shall  find  that  we  can  translate  either,  visus  est,  visaestj  or 
visum  est:  fUyaoidu  avayavdov  r<w  vvv  xatgw  xtioutito&ui  xo'rvo- 
pa  avtou,  Ot  txtivov  ttv  tQQqvrj  xou  xyv  u:ioxukvy>ii>  iutpauoxog. 
Ovdi  yuy  ftpo  noXXov  iojgaOrj,  akXa  oytdov  ini  xtjg  tjutunug  ytvtag, 
npog  no  rcWrjfc  Aoutxiavov  agytjg.  Thus  iwoa&rj  may  mean  visum 
est  nomen,  visits  est  Joannes,  or  visa  est  Apocalypsis. 

The  first  of  these  interpretations,  however,  visum  est  nomen,  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  improbable.  In  Irenaeus,  the  following  statements 
precede  the  above  passage :  7l7tan  is  probably  the  name  of  the  beast,  for 
it  is  a  royal  name,  tale  autem  est  antiquum  et  fide  (lignum  et  regale  ma- 
gis  autem  et  tyrannic  urn  nomen"    2d.  No  king  had  yet  borne  this  name , 

neque  eorum  regum,  qui  secundum  nos  sunt,  aliquis  vocatus  est  Titan." 
3d.  The  name,  nevertheless,  might  be  borne  by  a  future  king,  utamen 
habrt  verisimilitudinem,  ut  ex  multis  colligamus,ne  forte  Titan  vocetur, 
qui  veniet."  From  these  words  of  Irenaeus,  it  appears  that  the  name  had 
not  yet  occurred,  and  therefore  it  cannot  have  been  Domitian. 

As  little  foundation  is  there  for  Wetstein's  interpretation  :  visus  est 
Joannes.  On  this  supposition,  the  father  intended  to  say :  It  is  not  very 
long  since  John  was  seen  among  us  ;  he  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian. He  intended,  therefore,  to  express  the  shortness  of  the  period 
between  his  own  time  and  the  latter  days  of  John.  But  what  he  said 
was  ill-adapted  to  this  purpose  ;  for,  according  to  his  statement,  John 
lived  much  longer  and  approached  much  nearer  to  his  day,  having  lived 
till  the  time  of  Trajan : '  Sed  et  quae  est  Ephesi  ecclesia  a  Paulo  quidem 
fundata,  Joanne  autem  permanente  usque  ad  tempora  Trajani,  testis  est 
verus  apostolorum  traditionis"  (L.  III.  Adv.  Ha»r.  c.  3.  n.  4).  He  would 
therefore  have  said :  neque  enira  ante  multum  temporis  visus  est,  sed 
sub  nostra  saeculo,  Trajani  nimirum  imperio." 

There  is  no  choice  left  but  visa  est  Apoealypsis  ;  and  then,  according 
to  this  father,  the  revelation  was  made  to  John  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian :  "  si  enim  oporteret  praeconiari  nomen  ejus,  per  ipsum  utique  edi- 
turn  fuisset,  qui  et  apocalypsin  viderat ;  neque  enim  ante  multum  tem- 
poris visa  est,  sed  pene  sub  nostra  saeculo,  ad  finem  Domitiani  imperii." 

But  the  inference  derived  from  the  book  itself  does  not  agree  with 
the  statement  of  Irenaeus.  John  reckoned  ten  Caesars  when  he  wrote 
his  book,  and  the  tenth  was  Titus;  while  Irenaeus  states  it  to  have  been 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Titus,  that  the 
revelation  was  made.  There  are  arguments  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
of  the  latter,  which  appear  in  fact,  to  contravene  the  author  of  the  book, 
himself. 

John  says  that  he  saw  the  revelation  at  Patmos,  whither  he  went  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  (I:  9).  But  ancient  history  unanimously 
asserts  that  he  was  not  banished  thither  till  Domitian 's  reign.  The  hu- 
mane government  of  Titus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  father  likewise,  was 
by  no  means  stained  with  the  persecution  of  any  one  dta  rsjp  pagtv- 
piar  'hjoov ;  but  his  brother,  who  was  of  so  dissimilar  a  character,  is 
expressly  charged  with  cruelty  towards  the  Christians.   The  statements 
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and  intimations  of  history,  of  which  many  might  be  presented  here, 
are  therefore  in  favor  of  Irenaeus.    How  can  this  be  explained? 

John  reckons  ten  Caesars.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  reckoned  only 
those  that  had  deceased,  without  including  the  one  then  living.  The  lat- 
ter persecuted  Christianity,  and  had  removed  John  himself  from  his  sta- 
tion in  the  church,  and  banished  him  from  the  midst  of  his  flock.  What 
should  he,  what  could  he,  say  of  bim  that  was  good  ?  And  would  it 
have  been  in  accordance  with  his  Master's  spirit*  or  tho  spirit  of  his 
doctrines,  to  speak  evil  of  him  ?  If  then  he  could  say  neither  good  nor 
ill  of  him,  had  he  any  other  choice  than  to  be  silent  ?  Thus,  it  seenw 
to  me,  both  may  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  John  enumerates  only 
those  emperors  who  had  already  deceased,  and  leaves  it  for  others  to 
mention  him  who  was  then  living,  and  who  was  by  no  means  an  honor  to 
the  human  race.  Irenaeus  mentions  the  eleventh,  concerning  whom  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  silent. 


John,  then,  wrote  the  Revelation  in  Domitian's  reign  ;  and  this  fact 
promises  us  some  light  in  regard  to  the  occasion  and  purpose  of  the 
book.  He  himself  had  been  banished  to  Patmos  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  (1:9);  and  his  was  not  a  solitary  case  of  hardship,  but  it  was  a 
part  of  the  general  tribulation  of  Christianity ;  he  was  but  a  ov/HOtvu- 
vos  i»  trj  #AiU'ft.  The  churches  under  his  care  groaned  under  severe 
suffering ;  Christians  were  exposed  to  punishments  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  civil  authorities  and  tribunals  of  justice.  They  were  thrown  in- 
to prison,  and  led  to  death,  or  were  in  constant  expectation  of  it  (2: 
10,  11).  At  all  events,  there  were  not  wanting  distinguished  examples 
of  a  noble  constancy  which  had  already  been  rewarded  with  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  (2:  13).  Some,  however,  had  succumbed  under  their  tri- 
als, dishonored  their  religion,  and  denied  him  who  acknowledges  his 
faithful  followers  before  his  Father  and  his  angels  (3: 4,  5,  6). 

This  happened  in  Proconsular  Asia,  under  Roman  judges.  Such 
was  the  violence  practised  by  paganism  towards  the  adherents  of  Jesus. 
The  Jews,  it  would  seem  however,  (2:  9),  had  no  small  share  in  this  vi- 
olence, and  were  active,  probably  by  informations,  secret  or  open  accu- 
sations, and  by  instigation,  in  adding  severity  to  the  lot  of  the  Chris- 
tians. We  are  told  by  Justin  Martyr :  They,  as  well  as  the  Romans, 
treat  us  as  enemies,  consider  us  as  rebels,  murder  and  abuse  us  so  far 
as  they  have  opportunity.1 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Christianity  between  the  adherents  of  the 


over,  her  internal  peace  was  disturbed  by  heretics,  and  her  teachers 
were  in  exile. 

Her  condition  was  fearful ;  consolation  and  encouragement  were 
needed,  and  whence  should  they  come?  Grounds  of  consolation  were 
presented  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Jerusalem  was  in  ruins ; 
the  ashes  which  covered  the  temple  and  the  sanctuary  had  hardly  gone 

1  Apol.  Major.  Rob.  Steph.  146.  'MX  <?£?ovc  tyja?  xcu  noLtpioi* 
qyovtna^opoivf  vfup  iratqovrttf  ucu  xola^orrrs  vpuf,  bnoxm  dvrmnvu 
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out.  To  this  fact  John  directed  the  attention  of  the  oppressed,  and  in- 
spirited them  with  hope.  Justice  had  already  been  inflicted  on  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  last  throes  of  Judaism  were  seen  ;  soon  this  religion  and  the 
rage  of  its  adherents  would  no  longer  excite  apprehension  ! 

The  fact  was  striking;  the  example  of  the  divine  dealings  towards 
the  enemies  of  his  word  was  a  plain  one,  and  might  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  heathenism.  The  latter  days  of  Nero,  the  civil  wars  after  his 
time,  and  the  odious  reign  of  Domitian,  afforded,  besides,  no  brilliant 
prospect  as  to  the  duration  of  the  Roman  power,  with  which  must  sink 
the  authority  of  the  state-religion.  It  would,  therefore,  lose  the  power 
of  destroying  any  other  system  of  religion. 

Thus  could  he  encourage  Christianity,  incite  its  professors  to  constan- 
cy in  these  trying  times,  that  they  might  maintain  their  religion,  and 
transmit  it  to  those  brighter  days  when  it  would  rise  nobly  and  trium- 
phantly over  every  adverse  fortune,  erect  its  altars  in  every  nation,  and 
become  the  religion  of  the  world. 
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TO  HUG'S  INTRODUCTION, 


ST 

M.  STUART, 

PROF.  »AC.  LIT*  IM  THI  THIOL.  SEM.  AWDOVER. 


The  preceding  work  of  Hug  occupies  so  largo  a  space,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  copious  additions  to  it  without  rendering  the  volume 
inconvenient  and  unwieldy.  The  writer  of  the  following  notes  is  con- 
strained, therefore,  merely  to  add  a  few  remarks  and  notes,  by  which  he 
hopes  to  render  this  volume  more  useful  to  students  of  New  Testament 
literature  in  our  country.  The  notes,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must 
be  very  miscellaneous.  They  must  also  be  mere  hint*,  rather  than  for- 
mal discussiou ;  for  such  discussion  on  aH*the  topics  where  it  might  be 
easy  to  find  occasion  for  it,  would  occupy,  or  might  easily  be  made  to 
occupy,  at  least  as  much  space  as  the  author's  text  itself.  The  reader 
will  not  therefore  expect  from  me  what  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
case  render  inexpedient  or  impracticable. 

It  would  have  been  more  convenient,  perhaps,  for  the  reader,  if  ref- 
erences to  the  Notes  could  have  been  made  in  the  text,  as  now  printed, 
so  often  as  these  notes  occur.  But  as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  num- 
ber and  quantity  of  them  must  be  proportioned  to  the  room  occupied  by 
the  text,  this  could  not  be  done  while  the  latter  was  printing.  The  read- 
er may  now,  by  turning  lo  the  Notes,  always  be  able,  without  any  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  to  find  where  and  when  they  should  be  consulted,  if 
he  is  desirous  to  consult  them. 


Note  1.    Style  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  (p.  13.) 

The  statement  made  by  Hug  respecting  the  judgment  which  a  critic 
"  possessing  ability  to  read  them"  would  form  of  the  New  Testament 
booka,  viz.  that  "  the  Greek  is  certainly  not  in  any  one  of  the  proper 
dialects  of  the  language,  but  is  a  corrupted  style  of  expression  and 
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construction,"  is  one  which  needs  some  correction.  It  savours  altogeth- 
er of  the  opinion  that  was  formed  and  defended  by  many  critics,  before 
the  labours  of  Planck  and  Winer  in  relation  to  this  subject  were  laid 
before  the  world.  Peculiar  constructions,  forms  of  phraseology,  mean- 
ings of  many  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  other  words,  were,  by  some 
critics  of  name,  referred  habitually  and  almost  every  where  to  the  He- 
brew. Later  investigations,  and  particularly  those  by  the  two  authors 
just  named,  have  shewn  that  a  great  portion  of  the  so-called  Hebraisms 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Inter  Greek  writers,  contemporary,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  later  Attirizing 
Greek  is  now  regarded,  by  critics  in  general,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  un- 
questionably the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  idiom.  Departures  from 
classic  usage  in  some  respects,  are  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  how  could  this  possibly  be  otherwise  ?  The 
writers  of  this  volume  were  obliged  to  express  a  multitude  of  ideas, 
which  were,  as  we  may  say,  entire  strangers  to  the  heathen  circle  of 
thought  and  expression  ;  ideas,  which  their  living  under  the  ancient 
revelation  and  their  being  enlightened  by  it,  had  made  current  and  com- 
mon among  the  Hebrews,  but  of  which  the  heathen  Greeks  had  enter- 
tained no  conception,  and  therefore  had  formed  no  words  to  express 
them  in  an  adequate  manner.  In  such  a  case,  all  that  was  possible  for 
the  New  Testament  writers  was,  either  to  coin  new  words  in  Greek,  or 
else  employ  words  already  coined  in  a  new  sense.  They  have  accom- 
plished their  task  in  both  these  ways  ;  as  any  good  New  Testament  lex- 
icon will  every  where  and  plainly  shew.  But  in  so  doing,  they  have  not 
acted  differently  from  what  a  heathen  Greek  would  have  done,  had  he 
been  transferred  to  a  new  circle  of  ideas,  and  undertaken  to  communi- 
cate them  in  the  Greek  language. 

The  supposition  of  mere  arbitrary  usage,  as  to  style  and  diction,  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  is  quite  an  unfounded  one ;  and  if 
true,  it  would  set  afloat  every  thing  on  which  the  sound  rules  of  exegesis 
are  built.  The  syntax  of  the  New  Testament  in  scarcely  a  single  case 
departs  from  that  which  may  be  found  in  classic  Greek  ;  the  forms  of 
words  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  are  throughout  conformed  to  the 
method  of  the  Greek  idiom.  Even  when  the  New  Testament  writers 
coin  new  words,  as  they  are  occasionally  obliged  to  do,  they  coin  them 
strictly  according  to  the  laws  of  analogy.  The  infinitive  mode,  the  par- 
ticiple, the  article,  are  all  employed  more  Graerorum.  Prepositions  and 
adverbs  are  employed  in  the  usual  relations,  and  with  the  usual  senses, 
merely  excepting,  perhaps,  some  enlargement  of  meaning  which  is  oc- 
casionally perceptible.  In  short,  whether  we  resort  to  the  formal  or 
si/ntactiral  part  of  grammar,  we  see  that  New  Testament  usage  has 
little  in  reality  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  heathen  writers,  a  century 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 

So  much  indeed  is  and  must  be  true,  viz.,  that,  being  Hebrew*, 
when  writing  Greek  they  employ  Hebrew  modes  of  thought  and  expn?»* 
sion  ;  and  they  do  this  often  ;  and  so  one  would  naturally  expect.  ou 
how  could  a  Hebrew  express  his  religious  views  and  feelings  without 
doing  thus  ?  That  was,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  quite  impos- 
sible. Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  becomes 
indispensable  to  an  enlarged  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  New  les- 
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tament.  Hebraism  as  to  shade  or  mode  of  thought,  may  be  often  and 
almost  every  where  resorted  to  with  profit  by  the  interpreter ;  but  let 
him  look  well  to  the  matter  when  he  rests  any  important  deduction  up- 
on the  meaning  of  Greek  words  as  merely  traced  to  Hebrew  usage,  in 
order  to  make  out  a  sense  for  them  which  is  foreign  to  their  ordinary 
nature.  Great  caution  and  judgment  are  needed  here.  It  is  only  when 
the  thought  or  the  phraseology  is  manifestly  of  Hebraistic  origin,  that 
we  can  fully  confide  in  making  out  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  merely  by  resort  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrews. 

Yet,  with  all  these  highly  important  limitations  to  the  position  ad- 
vanced by  Hug,  the  main  thing  which  he  aims  at  is  true ;  i.  e.  it  is  true 
that  none  hut  Hebrews  could  have  composed  such  a  book  as  the  New 
Testament.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  go  from  an  extensive  and 
careful  perusal  of  heathen  Greek,  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament 
in  its  original  language,  without  feeling  an  unwavering  conviction 
spring  up  in  the  mind,  that  none  but  Hebrews  could  have  written  it.  Yet 
this  conclusion  could  not  be  properly  built  on  the  formal  or  syntactical 
phenomena  of  the  New  Testament  style.  It  would  establish  itself  on 
the  shade  of  thought,  the  modes  of  expression,  the  familiarity  with 
Hebrew  ideas  and  diction,  and  the  general  costume  of  the  whole.  The 
conviction  becomes  spontaneous  and  irresistible,  after  a  little  practice 
in  careful  reading,  that  those  familiar  with  Hebrew  ideas,  a  Hebrew 
circle  of  thought,  Hebrew  modes  of  education,  a  Hebrew  country  and 
government,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  (in  a  word)  the  whole  condition 
of  Hebrew  life  and  action, — that  none  but  such  men,  could  possibly 
have  written  the  New  Testament. 

This  then  would  all  serve  to  shew,  beyond  any  rational  doubt,  that 
the  New  Testment  was,  as  it  professes  to  be,  written  by  Hebrews,  and  so 
that  it  is  evinced  to  be  a  genuine  production,  as  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned. 

Inquirersof  the  present  time  can  hardly  refrain  from  astonishment,  that 
Pfochen  and  many  other  Purists  labored  so  long,  so  heartily,  and  with 
so  much  effort  and  learniug,  to  shew  that  the  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  purely  Attic.  They  deemed  this  essential  to  its  elevated  char- 
acter as  a  composition.  But  how  is  it  possible  that  the  style  should  be 
purely  Attic,  when  the  thoughts  are  so  Un-Attic  ?  What  did  the  Attics 
know  respecting  many  views  of  God  and  our  duty,  which  are  designated 
by  the  New  Testament  writers  ?  Nothing  at  ail.  And  in  the  expression 
of  what  lay  beyond  the  circle  of  thought  among  the  heathen  Greeks, 
how  could  the  Hebrew  writers  employ  only  pure  Attic  diction. 

Besides;  had  Pfochen  and  others  proved  the  point  which  they  labour- 
ed to  prove,  the  argument,  now  drawn  as  above  from  the  actual  state  of 
the  New  Testament  style,  for  its  genuineness  would  have  been  undone. 
What  critic,  acting  simply  as  a  critic,  would  ever  be  brought  to  credit  it, 
that  Hebrew  men  had  written  in  a  style  purely  Attic  ?  As  matters  now 
are,  all  is  well.  The  style  is  entirely  congruous  with  the  condition  of 
the  alleged  writers.  What  a  pity,  one  almost  involuntarily  is  led  to  ex- 
claim, that  so  much  time  should  have  been  wasted  6y  the  Purists,  in  or- 
der to  prove  what  would  have  undone  such  an  argument  for  the  genu* 
ineness  of  the  New  Testament! 
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Note  2.    Circumstantial  and  internal  evidence  in  the  New  Testament 

of  its  genuineness,  (p.  28.) 

The  detail  of  this  in  pp.  13—28  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  candid  reader.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  himioi 
manner  adapted  to  excite  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject.  The  Workf  of 
Paiey,  viz.  his  Horae  Paulinae  and  his  Evidences  of  Christianity,  give 
the  sum  of  this  kind  of  evidence  in  a  most  persuasive  and  attractive 
form,  and  are  worthy  of  diligent  and  attentive  perusal.  In  Lardoer, 
also  (as  quoted  on  p.  26),  he  will  find  very  much  to  the  same  porpose, 
which  is  candidly  and  ingeniously  propounded.  Indeed,  I  consider  the 
internal  evidences  of  genuineness  in  the  New  Testament,  as  being,  10 
say  the  least,  quite  as  strong  as  those  of  the  Iliad,  or  Aeneid,  or  of  the 
works  of  Cicero,  or  those  of  Horace.  In  some  respects  they  are  even 
more  so ;  for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  maoy  peculiarities  in  the  He* 
brew  state,  circle  of  thought,  action,  and  expression,  that  imitation  of 
these  books  by  foreigners  would  have  been  unspeakably  difficult,  or 
rather,  quite  impossible. 

The  works  of  Paley  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  (which  need 
not  be  here  described),  will  perhaps  prevent  the  republication  among 
us  of  the  works  of  Schmid  and  Less,  which  are  mentioned  at  the  bot- 
tom of  p.  28.  Yet  I  could  wish,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  work  of 
Schmid,  in  particular,  might  be  translated  by  some  adequate  hand,  and 
republished  in  our  language.  The  author,  Christian  F.  Schmid,  was  a 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Wittenberg,  during  the  later  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  his  octavo  volume  (pp.  640)  has  relation  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  well  as  the  New  ;  and  therefore  it  covers  ground  in  respect  le 
which  our  present  English  literature  is  very  defective.  The  main  ar- 
gument is  contained  in  a  Text,  which  comprises  much  less  matter,  how- 
ever, than  the  Notes.  The  latter  embrace  illustrations  and  confirma- 
tions of  the  text,  and  quotations  in  the  original  of  all  the  passages  se- 
lected from  ancient  writers,  as  proofs  of  the  positions  advanced.  As  a 
compend  of  these  testimonies,  made  up  of  innumerable  documents 
brought  together  in  this  way.  and  of  a  running  text  which  shews  the 
drift  and  force  of  the  argument  and  also  of  these  documents,  this  book 
would  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  students,  who  wish  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes.  A  few  of  Lardner's  selections,  which  Schmid  deemed  irrel- 
evant, are  omitted  ;  and  some  testimonies  that  are  omitted  by  Lardoer, 
are  added.  Such  a  Thesaurus  of  this  subject,  translated  and  rood  tiled 
by  judicious  notes,  would  supply  an  important  defect  in  our  sacred  lit- 
erature ;  for  very  few  can  afford  to  purchase  the  works  of  Lardoer  is 
ertenso,  where  the  originals  are  also  exhibited.  Scbroid  is  an  example 
of  multum  in  parvo.    This  work  was  published  in  1775. 

Of  the  two  works  (named  in  Note  1 ,  p.  28)  of  Professor  Less,  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen  and  a  contemporary  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  the 
latter  is  the  more  complete,  extensive,  and  satisfactory.  It  is  in  three 
volumes,  and  a  part  bf  it '  a  very  valuable  one  too)  was  translated  and 
printed  in  England  in  1804,  by  Roger  Kingdon  A  M.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  who  had  been  a  resident  in  Germany.  Less  him- 
self had  been  for  many  years  of  his  life,  skeptical  as  to  the  genuineness 
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of  the  New  Testament  writings.  He  at  length  instituted  a  strict  in* 
quiry  on  this  subject,  and  his  book  is  the  fruit  of  his  inquiry.  He  is 
quite  rigid  as  to  the  admission  of  testimony;  and  no  candid  inquirer,  if 
he  has  been  disposed  to  be  skeptical,  can  well  demur  to  any  evidence 
which  he  does  admit.  He  excludes  very  many  passages  cited  as  testi- 
mony by  Lardncr  and  Schmid;  and  with  all  his  severe  scrutiny  comes 
out  at  last  with  a  most  distinct  and  complete  conviction  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament  in  general.  The  Apocalypse  seems  to 
him,  however,  a  book  of  somewhat  doubtful  origin  and  authority ;  al- 
though he  fully  concedes  its  antiquity.  The  reason  which  seems  to 
have  most  influenced  his  mind  in  making  this  conclusion,  is,  that  the 
book  is  unintelligible.  In  what  way,  however,  our  inability  to  under- 
stand a  book,  can  prove  that  a  particular  man  did  not  write  it,  it  would 
seem  to  be  difficult  to  shew.  In  this  respect,  I  think  the  worthy  author 
has  not  displayed  his  usual  tact  and  argumentative  ability.  Had  the 
work  of  Eichhorn  on  the  Apocalypse  been  published  when  be  wrote,  he 
would  probably  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion  ;  at  least  in  respect 
to  the  supposed  impenetrable  obscurity  of  the  book. 

The  work  of  Less  as  translated  and  published  by  Kingdon,  and  ably 
translated,  too,  might  be  republished  in  a  moderate  duodecimo  or  even 
ISmo.  Is  it  not  alarming  to  reflect,  that  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
worse  than  worthless  hooks  are  published  every  year,  and  find  purchas- 
ers and  readers  ;  while  such  a  book  as  that  of  Less,  conducted  through- 
out on  the  rigid  principles  of  scrutiny,  and  adapted  therefore  to  attract 
argumentative  and  skeptical  minds,  should  go  into  oblivion,  so  that  th« 
English  and  American  public  at  large  scarcely  know  of  its  existence? 

The  work  of  Jeremiah  Jones,  first  published  in  172(5  iif  3  vols.  8vo.? 
and  then  republished  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford  in  1798, on  the 
New  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament,  etc.,  is  a  book  replete  with  much  interesting  and  useful 
matter.  The  main  part  of  it  is  directed  against  spurious  books,  which 
in  ancient  times  claimed  a  like  place  with  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  which  Mr.  Jones  applies  certain  tests  that  are  adapted  to 
shew  the  weakness  of  those  claims.  The  third  volume  treats  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Epis- 
tles and  the  Apocalypse  arc  not  embraced  in  his  plan.  The  reader  will  * 
find  in  this  work  of  Jones,  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  all  the  spu- 
rious books  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  with  many  extracts  from 
them.  The  originals  of  such  as  are  still  extant,  he  may  find  at  length 
in  the  recent  work  of  Thilo,  comprising  the  remains  of  this  kind  of 
literature. 

Mr.  Jones  was  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Avening, 
Gloucestershire,  in  England,  and  is  said  by  Lcmpriere  to  have  died  at 
the  age  of  31  ;  which  is  scarcely  credible,  considering  the  extent  of  his 
literary  investigations,  and  the  labour  which  they  must  have  cost  him. 
Of  this  work  Hug  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  The  student  will  be 
well  paid  for  consulting  it,  and  for  attentively  studying  the  essential  and 
argumentative  parts  of  it.  Like  many  other  solid  and  excellent  works 
of  the  last  age,  it  has  been  nearly  displaced  by  books  of  less  valuable 
matter,  but  of  more  attractive  form. 

May  some  powerful  and  patient  critic  speedily  arise,  who,  by  an  at- 
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tentive  study  of  all  these  works,  extensive  reading  and  study  of  their 
original  sources, logical  and  persuasive  method  of  thought  and  argument, 
and  orderly  and  scientific  arrangement  of  matter  and  neat  simplicity  of 
style,  will  make  a  book  which  will  proffer  to  the  student  all  that  is  solid 
and  valuable  in  all  the  works  that  are  here  named  and  many  others,  io 
relation  to  this  important  subject ! 


Note  'X    Manner  o  f  quotation  by  early  Christian  writers,  (p.  29.) 

If  the  reader  should  give  full  credit  to  the  account  here  given  by 
Hug,  of  the  manner  of  quotation  by  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers, 
he  would  surely  be  led  into  an  error.  Take  as  an  example  the  oldest 
of  all,  viz.  Clemens  Romanus.  His  quotations  are  almost  innumerable ; 
yet  he  never  names  the  book  of  either  Testament,  when  he  quotes.  He 
occasionally  names  prophets,  indeed,  from  whom  he  quotes.  But  then 
he  calls  their  names  as  those  of  persons,  and  not  as  the  titles  of  books, 
after  the  manner  that  we  now  practise.  He  often  quotes  with  the  for- 
mulas, ytygoMTui,  itytt,  univ  o  Otost  qr)oir  o  Xoyo^  6  ct'yio?,  and  the 
like  ;  but  nearly  as  often,  particularly  in  respect  to  Old  Testament 
books,  he  quotes  without  any  formula  at  all.  He  quotes  too  with  all  im- 
aginable degrees  of  freedom  aud  departure  iu  some  respects  from  tbe 
diction  of  the  original ;  evidently  quoting  often  from  mere  recollection, 
which  at  times  is  quite  indistinct,  then  at  other  times  accurate.  Some- 
times he  doubtless  had  the  original  before  him  ;  but  the  cases  of  tbis  na- 
ture are  scarcely  capable  of  being  determined,  because  exact  recollec- 
tion would  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  writer. 
In  many  cases  he  evidently  paraphrases  the  original  or  metamorphoses 
it,  accommodating  it  to  his  particular  purpose,  and  designing  scrupu- 
lously to  retain  only  what  he  deems  to  be  the  substance  of  the  sense. 

As  to  the  allegation  of  Hug,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  by  the 
early  fathers  with  more  accuracy  than  the  New,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  good  ground  for  its  support.  I  see  no  substantial  difference,  e.  g> 
in  Clement  of  Home  and  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  modes  or  exactness  of 
quotations,  with  the  exception  that  formulas  which  naturally  introduce 
quotations,  are  perhaps  somewhat  more  frequent  in  regard  to  passages  ta- 
ken from  the  New  Testament.  Nothing  is  seemingly  more  apparent, than 
that  they  made  their  quotations  usually  from  memory ;  the  natural  con- 
sequence is,  that  even  in  cases  where  the  fact  of  actual  quotation  is 
very  apparent,  yet  exactness  of  diction  throughout  is  not  to  be  found. 

As  to  treating  the  historical  books  differently  from  what  they  hare 
done  the  didactic  ones,  I  knowof  no  foundation  for  this,  excepting  that 
a  long  history  in  the  Scriptures  is  of  course  summarily  adverted  to  or 
given,  while  a  proverb,  or  a  maxim,  or  a  precept,  is  often  given  at  length 
because  brevity  permits  it  to  be  so  given. 

The  allegation  under  No.  III.,  that  "  the  Prophets  are  cited  with  di- 
rect reference  to  them,"  lias  no  other  foundation,  I  apprehend,  than  what 
has  already  been  suggested,  viz.  that  tbe  names  of  tbe  prophets  as  per- 
sons are  frequently  mentioned,  but  not  their  names  as  the  mere  title  of  a 
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book.  The  allegation  in  No.  IV.  that  '  the  epistles  are  accurately 
cited,'  has,  as  I  apprehend,  no  other  foundation  than  what  belongs  sim- 
ply to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  histories  in  the  Gospels  are  merely 
referred  to  usually,  not  cited  at  length  ;  but  the  didactic  parts  of  the 
Gospels  will  not  be  found  to  be  quoted  less  accurately  than  the  Epistles. 

Nor  does  the  representation  of  Hug  seem  to  agree  with  itself.  He 
tells  us  in  No.  III.  that  "  the  didactic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
are  generally  cited  verbatim."  Yet  he  says  in  No.  V.  that  '  moral  princi- 
ples and  tenets  are  quoted,  so  that  the  thought  only  is  regarded,  and 
not  the  words.'  If  any  one  should  say,  that  the  author  means  to  affirm 
this  merely  of  the  New  Testament,  he  is  precluded  from  so  saying  by 
the  affirmation  under  No.  IV.  that  'the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
are  cited  accurately.'  The  truth  is,  as  I  fully  believe,  that  the  intelligent 
reader  who  attentively  watches  the  matter  of  quotation  in  the  early 
Christian  writers,  will  soon  come  to  the  entire  conviction,  that  they  usu- 
ally quoted  memoriter ;  that  there  is  no  material  difference  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  quotations,  whether  it  be  Old  Testament  or  New ;  that 
they  often  compress  not  only  narrations  but  other  passages;  that  they 
often  conjoin  different  Scriptures  in  the  same  paragraph ;  that  they 
sometimes  accommodate  the  language  of  any  and  all  Scriptures  to  the 
particular  purpose  they  have  in  view,  and  thereby  make  departures  from 
the  diction  of  the  original ;  and  finally,  that  there  is  no  one  formula  of 
quotation  which  is  uniform,  none  which  of  itself  distinguishes  what  par- 
ticular weight  the  writer  assigns  to  any  quotation,  none  which  is  indis- 
pensable, inasmuch  as  the  quotations  are  almost  as  often  without  any 
formula  as  with  one. 

As  to  the  usual  manner  in  ancient  writers  of  quoting  the  words  of 
the  Saviour  as  his  (No.  VI.),  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  this. 
The  authority  of  the  Saviour  is  supreme.  To  cite  words  as  his,  is  at 
once  to  assign  to  them  their  highest  claims,  their  paramount  authority. 

All  this,  however,  diminishes  nothing  from  the  weight  and  impor- 
tance of  Hug's  argument  in  the  sequel.  In  this,  the  fact,  rather  than 
the  manner  of  quotation,  is  principally  concerned.  The  fact  is  always 
to  tie  judged  of  by  general  principles  of  quotation  that  were  current  in 
ancient  times,  and  By  the  particular  circumstances  in  each  case,  and  the 
evidences  of  real  resemblance  to  the  original  Scriptures. 


Note  4.    Nature  of  the  author's  argument  in  favmtr  of  the  genuineness* 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  in  respect  to  quotations  from 

them.  (p.  31.) 

Hug  does  not  enter  at  all  upon  the  production  of  testimonies  from  wri- 
ters in  the  church  catholic.  He  expects  the  reader  to  consult  Lard- 
nerfor  these,  and  also  the  other  writers  named  on  p.  26.  (See  Note  2 
above).  Taking  it  for  granted  that  these  testimonies  are  abundant  and 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  any  thing  said  by  the  friends  of  Christianity  in  its 
purer  form  is  concerned,  he  proceeds  in  §  7  to  produce  evidence  from  the 
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remains  of  heretical  writers  in  the  second  century,  of  the  existence  of  the 
New  Testament  book*  in  their  present  form  at  that  period.  These  to 
timonies,  although  not  wholly  neglected  by  Lardner,  Schmid,  and  oth- 
ers, are  more  critically  and  acutely  treated  of  here  by  Hug,  than  by 
almost  any  other  writer.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  young  reader, 
who  is  a  beginner  in  critical  study,  should  feel  in  an  adequate  manner 
the  importance  of  the  testimony  thus  acquired.  "  Our  enemies  them- 
selves being  judges,"  is  an  appeal  which  has  strong  claims  to  enhance 
the  crr.dibilitij  of  a  tiling.  If  the  opponents  of  the  church  catholic, 
and  schismatics,  still  refer  in  their  writings  to  the  New  Testament  as  a 
standard  book,  then  we  may  well  suppose  it  was  generally  so  consid- 
ered. And  even  in  cases  where  they  in  fact  impugn  it,  or  any  part  of 
it,  this  also  shews  the  actual  existence  of  that  which  is  impugned. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  and  design  of  Hug's  testimonies  in  this  sec- 
tion, adduced  from  Celsus,  Tatian,  Cassian,  Thcodotus,  and  others, 
most  of  whose  remains  are  to  be  found  only  in  fragments,  presented  id 
the  works  of  their  opponents.  When  the  nature  of  this  case  and  the  ob- 
ject in  view  by  Hug  are  fully  before  the  reader,  he  will,  I  trust,  peruse 
with  much  interest,  what  he  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  consider  as  dry 
and  uninteresting.  The  whole  is  drawn  up  with  such  studied  brevity, 
and  so  little  close  regard  to  order  and  simplicity  of  arrangement,  that  it 
will  require  all  the  patience  of  the  student,  and  tax  all  his  powers  of  at- 
tention, in  order  fully  to  understand  what  the  author  has  here  written, 
and  to  profit  by  it. 

>   

Note  5.    Credibility  of  the  New  Testament  writing/,  (p.  64.) 

Besides  what  Paley,  Less,  La/dner,  and  many  others  have  written 
with  so  much  ability  in  respect  to  this  subject,  the  reader  will  find  a 
very  useful  and  brief  summary  in  a  recent  book  of  Prof.  Schott  of  Jena 
(1830),  entitled  Isagoge  histarico-critica  in  Libras  Nov.  Test.  Stierot, 
128 — 133,  with  many  notes  comprising  explanations  and  references 
to  works  of  importance.  The  student  should  also  by  all  means  read 
the  first  volume  of  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Home's  Introduction,  where  he 
will  find  an  extended  and  very  useful  summary  of  the  arguments  em- 
ployed in  relation  to  this  all  important  subject,  and  the  literature  which 
concerns  it  extensively  noticed. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  Hug,  that  on  the  supposition  of  unbeliev- 
ers, viz.  that  the  matter  of  the  Gospels  is  not  true,  the  character  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  are  a  greater  miracle  than  any  which  they  re- 
ject Reinhard  in  his  Plan,  and  Planck  in  his  Urchristenthum,  have 
urged  this  point  with  great  power,  and  in  my  apprehension  with  unan- 
swerable arguments. 


Note  6.    Classification  of  Manuscripts. 

On  this  subject  the  reader  should  be  apprised,  that  discussion  is  by  bo 
means  at  an  eud,  and  that  after  all  the  ingenuity,  labour,  and  learning. 
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that  have  been  exhibited,  no  real  terra  firma  on  which  we  can  plant  our 
feet,  has  yet  been  taken  possession  of  or  even  fully  discovered. 

The  theory  of  Hug  is  briefly  this,  viz.  (I)  That  until  about  A.D. 
250,  there  was  a  xoivt}  txdoatg,  i.  e.  editio  vulgaris  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  corresponding  in  the  main  wiih  ihe  older  Latin  versions, 
with  the  Codex  Cantabrigieusis,  and  with  the  old  Syriac  version  or  Pe-  • 
shito  and  the  more  ancient  fathers. 

(2)  That  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  defects  of  this 
xotvrj  txdoatg  becoming  apparent  to  more  critical  readers,  several  un- 
dertook to  revise  and  purify  it.  Hesychius  engaged  in  this  work,  who 
was  a  bishop  in  Egypt ;  Lucian,  a  priest  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  undertook 
a  liko  task  ;  and  Origen  in  Palestine  did  the  same.  The  revised  text  of 
the  first  edition,  Hug  supposes  to  have  obtained  currency  in  Egypt;  that 
of  the  second,  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Constantinople  or 
Byzantium ;  that  of  the  third,  in  Palestine.  He  thinks  that  the  old 
xo$ri)  txtfooi;,  as  exhibited  in  the  older  Latin  versons,  still  kept  its 
place  in  tlie  West ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  Gelasius  bishop  of  Rome 
(t496)  prohibited  tho  use  of  the  Lucian  and  Hesychian  recensions,  on 
the  ground  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  corrupt ;  p.  1 17. 

(3)  A  third  period  begins,  according  to  Hug,  soon  after  the  respec- 
tive recensions  named  above,  and  extends  itself  down  to  the  present 
time ;  during  which  various  alterations  from  a  variety  of  causes  have 
been  made  in  ail  these  different  texts.  In  ancient  times,  different  re* 
censions  were  mixed  together;  and  besides  this,  the  xotrij  txSooif 
would  also  come  in  for  its  share,  with  many  possessors  of  Mss.,  in  the 
correction  and  adjustment  of  them.  From  all  these  reasons  combined, 
there  is,  in  even  the  oldest  Mss.  now  extant,  more  or  less  of  mixture  of 
the  different  recensions ;  although  some  Mss.  have  predominant  char- 
acteristics, which  are  plain  and  very  visibly  marked. 

There  will  be  no  question  about  the  ingenuity,  aciiteness,  nnd  im- 
mense labour,  exhibited  in  the  briefly  represented  theory  of  Prof.  Hug  ; 
at  least  I  think  there  can  he  none  among  intelligent  and  practised  read- 
ers. Its  ingenuity,  and  indeed  speciousness,  has  in  part  called  forth 
high  expressions  of  admiration  from  many  critics,  and  made  some  con- 
verts. But  although  the  xotvij  txdoatt,  as  stated  by  him,  must  be 
substantially  true,  ns  even  Griesbach  and  others  concede,  yet  that  amid 
such  an  endless  variety  of  readings  as  must  have  sprung  up  from  causes 
suggested  by  him,  during  two  centuries  after  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  were  composed,  all  Mss.  should  be  capable  of  classification, 
so  as  to  make  the  xotvt;  i'xdoau  a  distinct  and  separate  family,  easily 
distinguishable  from  all  subsequent  Mss. — who  will  venture  to  affirm 
this,  and  pledge  himself  to  produce  satisfactory  proof?  Origen  says  of 
the  Greek  Mss.  in  his  time  :  "  The  difference  has  become  really  ereat, 
both  from  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  and  from  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  those  to  whom  the  correction  of  them  is  entrusted  ;  as  also  from 
emendations,  additions,  and  omissions  made  by  many  according  to  their 
own  judgment."  (Cited  by  Hug,  p.  H7).  How  can  it  be,  then,  that  there 
is  but  one  character  common  to  all  these,  and  that  this  is  so  plainly 
marked  that  it  will  enable  us  distinctly  to  classify  them,  so  as  to  separate 
them  from  the  later  families  of  Mss.,  if  indeed  there  are  such? 

As  to  the  second  part  of  Hug's  theory,  viz.  tho  different  recensions  by 
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Hesychius,  Lucian,  and  Origen,  it  is  denied  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
some  of  the  most  able  critics.  Griesbach  denies  the  existence  of  any 
recension  of  the  New  Testament  by  Origen,  and  thinks  that  what  Hug 
names  as  such,  Jr  only  a  branch  of  the  Lucian  recension ;  Meletero, 
p.  LVIU.  seq.  Matthaei,  the  celebrated  editor  of  a  critical  edition  of 
,  the  New  Testament,  even  denies  in  toto  the  existence  of  any  such  re- 
censions as  Hug  has  described,  and  adopts  the  Byzantine  Mss.  as  hi 9 
only  safe  guide.  The  class  which  consists  of  such  as  the  Codex  Be- 
zae,  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  he  names 
tdiiiv  scurrilis ;  and  he  applies  no  softer  epithets  to  those  who  pay 
deference  to  them.  But  although  there  is  a  degree  of  extravagance  in 
his  positions,  yet  it  is  in  fact  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  the  recensions 
of  Hesychius  and  Lucian  ever  obtained  any  extensive  circulation  in  the 


says,  respecting  these  recensions  :  "  Praetermitto  eos  codices,  quos,  a 
Luciano  et  Hesychio  nuncupatos,  paucorum  hominum  asserit  perversa 
contentio,  etc."  The  intimation  in  these  words  most  clearly  is,  that 
the  Hesychian  and  Lucian  recensions  were  confined  to  a  narrow  cir- 
cle of  usage  {paucorum) ;  and  disapprobation  of  this  usage  is  plainly 
signified  by  asserit  perversa  contentio*  If  Jerome  is  in  the  right,  it 
would  seem  that  Hug  has  attributed  a  great  deal  too  much  influence 
over  the  general  state  of  the  New  Testament  Mss.  after  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  to  the  labours  of  Hesychius  and  Lucian. 

Nor  should  it  be  unobserved  by  the  critical  reader,  that  the  extensive 
and  permanent  circulation  of  the  Lucian  recension  at  Constantinople 
and  in  Thrace,  which  Hug  and  others  have  assumed,  is  a  matter  of 
great  doubt,  and,  in  view  of  some  testimony  that  is  extant,  quite  an  im- 
probability. Eusebius  testifies  (De  Vita  Const.  Mag.  I.  4.  c.36),  that 
the  emperor  Constantino  required  of  him  to  cause  fifty  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  to  be  transcribed,  for  the  use  of  the  churches  at  Con- 
stantinople. Now  tbe  reverence  which  Eusebius  had  for  Origen  is  welt 
known,  and  is  every  where  most  abundantly  testified  by  him.  That  the 
copies  would  be  made,  therefore,  front  such  Codices  as  were  approved 
by  Origen  and  used  by  him,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.  But  what 
were  these?  Origen's  numerous  works  clearly  shew  that  his  Codices 
of  the  New  Testament  were  of  the  Alexandrine  hue ;  for  he  was  edu- 
cated^ and  spent  the  former  part  of  his  life,  at  Alexandria.  Nor  has 
Origen*  in  any  of  his  works,  apparently  quoted  a  different  text  from  that 
which  seems  to  have  been  predominant  at  Alexandria.  If  all  this  be 
showed,  as  I  think  it  must  be  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  this 
subject,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
and  Eusebius,  the  Mss.  at  Constantinople  must  have  been  of  the  Ori- 
genian,  i.  e,  Alexandrian  cast ;  and  so,  after  all,  the  Byzantine  Mss.  are 
to  be  ultimately  referred  to  those  which  Origen,  and  after  him  Eusebius, 
employed. 

The  passage  in  Jerome  (ad  Matth.  24:  30),  on  which  Hug  mainly 
relies  to  prove  a  distinct  recension  by  Origen,  is  hardly  capable  of  prov- 
ing so  much.  Jerome  says,  that  "in  some  Latin  Codices,  ntque  fihus  is 
here  added  to  the  text ;  but,"  he  adds,  "  this  is  not  contained  in  Grae- 
cia,  et  maxime  Adamantii  et  Picrii  ezemplaribus.  Schott,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  suppose  it  to  be  sufficient  here  to  understand  the  e*- 
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emplars  of  Adamantius  ( i.e.  Origtn)  and  Pierius,  as  meaning  those  Mas, 
which  these  distinguished  individuals  sanctioned  and  employed,  and  to 
which  they  gave  currency.  And  indeed,  if  the  whole  be  compared  with> 
what  Origen  says  (on  Matthew  in  Vol.  III.  p.  671,  eo\  de  la  Roe),  thia- 
would  seem  to  be  altogether  a  probable  interpretation  of  bis- words.  Ori- 
gen takes  occasion  to  speak  of  his  critical  edition  of  the  Septoagint,  and  ■ 
his  emendation  of  it  by  means  of  asterisks  and  obelisks,,  and  then  he- 
says,  (the  Latin  translation  of  him  only  is  here  preserved):.  "  In  exem- 
plaribus  autem  Novi  Teslamenti,  hoc  ipsura  me  posse  facere  sine  peri- 
culo  non  putavi."  If  then  his  judgment  was,  as  it  here  seems  to  be,, 
that  he  could  not  without  danger  undertake  to  correct  the  Mss.  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  if,  as  even  Hug  concedes,  he  did  not  undertake 
to  do  this  until  extreme  old  age  and  as  his  last  work ;  is  it  probable  that  ' 
he  would,  at  such  a  time,  and  against  his  own  mature  judgment,  ex- 
ecute a  work  which  is  least  of  all  adapted  to  the  employment  of  a  su- 
perannuated man  ?  On  the  whole  the  probability  cannot  be  well  made- 
out. 

The  threefold  recensions  made  by  Griesbach  are  well  knows,  viz.  the- 
Alexandrine  or  Oriental,  the  Occidental,  and  the  Byzantine.  Hints  in- 
Bengel's  Introductio  ad  Crisin,  N.  Test,  and  in  Semler's  Vorbereitung- 
en  zur  Hermeneutik,  seem  to  have  first  led  him  to  this.  The  text 
of  the  occidental  recension,  as  he  supposes,  may  be  found  in  the  most 
ancient  Latin  versions,  in  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Irenaeus,  Ambrose,. 
Augustine,  etc. ;  also  in  the  Mss.  of  the  Gospels,  D.  1,13,69,118,. 
124,  131,  157  ;  in  the  Mss.  of  the  Epistles,  D.  E.  F.  G.  Its  character 
is  exegetical;  it  contains  glosses  and  periphrases,  and  hebraizes  in  a 
high  degree. 

The  Alexandrine  recension,  he  thinks,  is  found  in  Clemens  Alex.r 
Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Cyrill  Alex.,  Isidorus  Pel  us.,  and  oth* 
ers;  in  the  Memphitico-Coptic,  Philoxeno-Syrian,  Ethiopic,  and  Arme- 
nian versions;  and  also  in  the  Mss.  of  the  Gospels,  B.  C.  L.  33,  102, 
106 ;  and  in  those  of  the  Epistles,  A.  B.  C.  17,  46, 47.  Its  character- 
istics are,  higher  grammatical  purity  and  correctness  of  diction. 

The  Byzantine  or  Constant  in  upo  Hi  an  recension  is  found,  as  he  avers, 
in  the  Greek  fathers  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century  ;  in  the  Gothic  and  Slavic  versions ;  in 
the  Mss.  of  the  Gospels,  A.  E.  F.  G.  H.  S. ;  and  as  to  the  Epistles,  in 
the  Mss.  of  Moscow. 

To  the  Peschito,  Chrysostom,  and  Mss.  P.  Q.  T.,  he  attributes  a 
mixed  text ;  and  in  a  considerable  degree  to  more  than  twenty  Mss. 
more.  • 

This  formal  and  definite  division  was  attacked  with  great  vehemence 
by  Matthaei,  and  substantially  doubted  and  impugned  by  Eichhorn, 
and  others.  It  has  occasioned  great  debate  among  critics  ;  especially 
so,  as  Griesbach  estimates  the  value  of  a  reading  very  much  by  the 
classes  of  recensions  which  support  it,  rather  than  by  the  number  of 
witnesses. 

Besides  these  opponents  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  Griesbach  has 
had  some  powerful  ones  in  England.  Dr.  Laurence  (now  archbishop  of 
Cashel),  attacked  it  with  great  vehemence  and  acuteneas  in  his  Remarks 
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on  the  Classification  of  Mss.  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Oxf.  1814.  In 
1815,  the  Rev.  F.  Nolan  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of 
the  Greek  Vulgate  or  Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament  ;  in  which 
he  has  laboured  to  overthrow  several  of  Oriesbach's  positions,  and  not 
without  success.  He,  however,  comes  out  at  last,  with  an  Egyptian,  a 
Palestine,  and  a  Byzantine  family  or  recension  of  Codices ;  which  seem 
to  differ  in  nothing  very  material,  except  as  to  some  supposed  metes  and 
bounds,  from  the  three  recensions  of  Griesbach.  Schott  in  his  Isagoge 
declares  also,  that  the  effort  of  Griesbach  to  establish  his  classification, 
is  a  failure ;  and  so  SchoJz,  in  his  Curat  Criticae,  and  in  bis  Praltg. 
ad  edit.  Nov.  Testament i. 

The  division  of  Scholz  himself,  in  the  work  last  named,  is  into  the 
Alexandrine  and  Const  antinopolit  an  recension.  To  the  former  he  as- 
signs the  copies  in  Egypt  and  in  the  West ;  also  the  Coptic,  Latin,  aod 
Ethiopic  versions,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  those  regions.  To 
the  latter  he  assigns  the  copies  of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  orien- 
tal Greece,  specially  Constantinople,  the  Philoxenian,  Gothic,  Georgi- 
an, and  Slavic  versions,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  those  regions. 
To  the  latter  he  gives  an  almost  unbounded  preference. 

But  in  amalgamating  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  Mss.  together,  he 
has  done  not  a  little  violence  to  both.  Moreover,  taking  the  fact  as 
true,  which  Eusebius  has  related  in  respect  to  his  making  out  fifty 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  churches  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
time  of  Constantino ;  and  the  fact  also  that  Eusebius  is  known,  by  the 
quotations  in  his  works,  to  have  given  a  preference  to  the  Alexandrine 
copies ;  how  can  the  superiority  or  eveu  the  discrepancy  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  class  of  Mss.  in  respect  to  the  Alexandrine,  be  so  definite- 
ly made  out? 

Eichhorn,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  divides  M?s. 
into  Asiatic,  A  frican,  and  Mixed.  He  has  treated  the  subject  with  a 
degree  of  skill  and  moderation,  which  it  would  have  been  well  if  many 
other  writers  could  have  imitated. 

The  result  of  all  is,  as  the  reader  may  now  well  see,  that  no  terra 
firma  is  yet  won.  So  judges  De  Wette,  who  is  no  ordinary  judge;  so 
in  substance  Schott  also,  in  his  Isagoge.  Of  course  the  estimation  of 
the  value  of  readings,  which  proceeds  from  classification  merely  or 
principally,  is  not  to  be  confided  in  ;  aud  consequently  not  a  few  of  the 
decisions  of  Griesbach,  who  has  gone  far  in  criticisms  of  this  kind,  may 
be  justly  subjected  to  revisal,  and  some  of  them,  doubtless,  to  reversal. 

With  such  facts  before  him,  the  critical  reader  of  the  New  Testament 
should  look  well  to  it  how  he  trusts  himself  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of 
any  one  of  the  so-called  critical  editions.  Much  land  yet  remains  io  be 
possessed.  The  lalwur  of  collation  is,  as  yet,  very  imperfectly  perform- 
ed ;  and  that  of  quotations  by  the  fathers  from  the  Bible,  as  yet  very  im- 
perfectly estimated  or  examined.  The  remarks  of  Hug,  certainly  a 
good  practical  scholar,  as  exhibited  above,  are  a  voucher  for  the  correct- 
ness of  this  affirmation. 
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Note  7.    Materials  of  Mas.,  modes  of  writing ,  stichometry ,  jntnetva- 

tiont  editions,  tie.  (p.  148  seq.) 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  various  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament  will 
be  found  so  instructive,  well-grounded,  and  satisfactory  as  Hug  is  upon 
these  several  points.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  upon  them  can 
easily  consult  Marsh's  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Schott,  Haenlein,  Bcrtholdt, 
De  Wette,  Home,  etc.  Particularly  interesting,  in  Hug,  is  the  account 
of  slichometry,  aud  the  consequent  gradual  rise  of  the  modern  punc- 
tuation. 

The  account  of  the  principal  Mss.  and  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (pp.  156 — 199)  will  be  found  as  ample  as  is  necessary  for  a  stu- 
dent in  general ;  and  great  pains  have  beeu  taken  by  the  author  in  re- 
spect to  accuracy.  This  pauof  the  book,  after  a  general  perusal,  does 
not  need  to  be  studied,  like  jsome  other  parts,  but  to  be  reserved  for 
special  consultation,  when  the  nature  or  importance  of  some  prominent 
Ms.  or  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  becomes  a  question  of 
special  interest. 

Hug  has  brought  down  his  account  of  critical  editions  no  lower  than 
the  second  edition  of  Griesbach,  Vol.  I.  1796,  Vol  II.  180G.  Of  this 
celebrated  edition,  Vol.  I.  has  been  reprinted  with  valuable  additions  and 
corrections,  and  with  great  care,  by  Prof.  David  Schulz,  Berlin,  1827. 

Dr.  C.  Knapp,  of  Halle,  printed  a  critical  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1797,  in  which  he  mainly  followed  the  maxims  of  criticism  laid 
down  by  Griesbach,  and  in  general  exhibited  the  same  text  as  that  pub- 
lished by  Griesbach.  Yet  there  are  departures  from  it,  in  some  impor- 
tant readings ;  and  the  editor  every  where  his  bestowed  great  pains  on 
the  examination  of  readings,  on  the  punctuation  of  the  text,  on  the  ac- 
centuation, on  the  mode  of  dividing  or  paragraphing  the  text,  and  m 
the  selection  of  important  various  readings  for  exhibition  to  the  reader. 
This  work  has  had  a  wide  circulation  in  Germany,  the  fourth  large 
edition  being  printed  in  1830. 

A  rival  work  to  this,  furnished  with  a  Latin  translation,  at  first 
mostly  a  copy  of  Griesbach's  text,  but  afterwards  departing  (in  the  third 
edition)  in  many  places  from  it,  was  published  by  Schott,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Jena,  in  1805;  again,  in  1811 ;  and  a  third  time,  in  1825. 

A  small  stereotype  edition  was  published  in  1620  at  Leipsic,  edited 
by  that  masterly  New  Testament  critic,  the  late  J.  A.  H.  Tittmauu  of 
the  University  at  Leipsic.    His  judgment  as  to  the  text,  is  always  wor- 
thy of  consultation  and  deference. 

In  1824,  the  late  Prof.  Vater  of  Halle  published  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  in  which  the  text  of  Griesbach  and  Knapp  is  revised, 
various  readings  are  given,  with  critical  aud  exegetical  annotations,  and 
indexes  of  various  kinds ;  in  many  respects  a  useful  edition  to  young  stu- 
dents, as  there  is  very  considerable  critical  and  exegetical  matter  exhib- 
ited in  it. 

In  1821,  Gratz  (of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church),  at  Tubingen,  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  comprising  tbeCompIutensian  Greek  text,  the  Vul- 
gate text  of  1592,  with  readings  from  the  third  edition  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens, and  from  the  editions  of  Griesbach  and  Matihaei. 
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Very  recently  a  «ew  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  text  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  1831,  by  C.  Lachmann.  The  object  and  plan  of  this 
are  described  by  the  editor,  in  the  Theol.  Studien  und  Critiken,  1830, 
pp.  817 — 845.  It  is  in  12mo,  without  preface,  stereotyped,  with  a  fair 
impression  and  on  good  paper,  nnd  has  been  highly  commended  in  some 
of  the  leading  reviews  of  Germany.  From  the  notice  which  the  most 
recent  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  country  take  of  it,  it 
would  seem  to  be  highly  estimated  and  in  great  demand. 

To  a  Syllabus  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Teztus  R  crept  us  where 
these  differ  from  his  own  text,  which  the  author  suffixes  at  the  close 
of  the  volume,  he  has  prefixed  a  few  editorial  remarks,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  his  judgment  about  the  value  of  readings  differs  io  no 
small  degree  from  that  of  Griesbach  and  his  followers.  "The  editor," 
says  he, "  has  no  where  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  the  usage  of  the 
oriental  churches.  So  often  as  he  has  found  this  not  to  be  uniform  {can- 
st ant  cm  t  consistent),  he  has,  as  far  as  possible,  guided  himself  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Italian  and  African  churches.  Where  he  has  found 
discrepancies  between  the  sources  which  have  become  widely  diffused, 
he  has  indicated  this,  partly  by  including  the  words  in  a  parenthesis, 
partly  by  noting  them  in  the  margin."  The  diversities  of  the  Rtceo- 
tus  from  his  own  text,  are,  as  has  been  intimated  above,  noted  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  course  in  forming  his  text,  the  editor  hat  giv- 
en at  length  in  the  Periodical  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph- 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  by  the  present  demonstrations  of  public  opin- 
ion as  to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  text,  that  it  is  inclining, 
after  all,  toward  the  direction  which  Matthaei  long  ago  endeavored  to 
give  it,  and  for  which  Scholz,  in  his  new  critical  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  strenuously  contends,  viz.  toward  a  reception  of  the  orien- 
tal Mss.  as  being  of  the  highen  and  best  authority. 

The  edition  of  Scholz,  just  mentioned,  is  yet  unfinished.  The  first 
volume,,  in  4to,  was  published  in  1830,  and  contains  only  the  four  Gos- 
pels with  copious  Prolegomena.  In  these  the  editor  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish the  credit  of  the  Constant inopolitan  recension  as  greatly  superior 
to  the  Egyptian  and  Occidental ;  which  last  two  classes  he  amalgamates 
into  one,  under  the  name  of  Alexandrine.  This  work  seems  to  bare 
found  bnt  little  favour  in  Germany,  although  the  learning  and  diligence 
of  the  author  are  commended  very  liberally  by  such  writers  as  De 
Wette  and  Schott  In  England  more  interest  has  been  taken  in  H ;  and 
efforts  have  been  there  made,  in  order  to  enable  the  editor  to  go  forward 
with  his  second  volume ;  which,  it  seems,  has  been  likely  to  fail  wr 
want  of  patronage.  Solidity,  acutencss,  and  stability  of  mind  and 
judgment,  seem  not  to  be  leading  and  prominent  characteristics  of  thi* 
critical  editor. 

Lachmann,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  small  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  to  engage  in  the  ar- 
duous labour  of  a  new  and  large  critical  edition,  with  full  apparatus. 

The  reader  who  is  unaccustomed  to  the  studies  of  lower  criticism, 
i.  e.  that  which  occupies  itself  with  the  establishment  of  a  pure  text, 
can  hardly  conceive  of  the  difficulties  that  press  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  labour  necessary  to  surmount  them.   To  no  part  of  sacred  hien- 
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ftirc  have  we  more  occasion  to  apply  the  striking  declaration  of  Aulus 
Gellius,  that  truth  is  the  daughter  of  time,  than  to  that  of  criticism  in 
respect  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament*  After  a  century  of  strenu- 
ous efforts  by  minds  of  the  first  order,  we  are  still  in  an  oscillating  po- 
sition, as  to  many  things  relative  to  this  subject,  and  as  to  not  a  few 
readings  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet  we  should  call  to  mind,  and 
gratefully  remember  too,  that  these  in  general  are  not  points  which  are 
essential  either  to  Christian  doctrine  or  practice.  A  pure  text  is  indeed 
a  desideratum  of  an  important  nature ;  but  there  may  be  several  con- 
junctions, prepositions,  or  other  words,  less  or  more  than  in  the  present 
text,  or  even  different  from  it,  without  much  affecting  our  duty  or  our 
happiness.  There  is  a  time,  in  a  course  of  sacred  study,  when  almost 
every  student  feels  a  desire  to  plunge  somewhat  deeply  into  lower  criti- 
cism, or  the  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  text ;  but  by  aand  by  he 
comes  to  learn,  that  most  of  this  belongs  rather  to  the  manner  than  the 
matter  of  the  text ;  and  he  is  then  apt  to  become  too  indifferent  about 
it.  The  subject  is  surely  one  of  deep  interest.  Every  candid  man  will 
commend  all  well-directed  labours  in  respect  to  it ;  but  the  experi- 
enced critic  will  soon  learn  not  to  be  totus  in  Wis,  nor  to  feel  that  it  is 
more  important  to  decide  whether  a  tit  or  a  /op  should  stand  or  fall,  than 
to  inquire  what  rule  of  faith  or  practice  the  text  contains. 


Note  8.    Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  (p.  199  seq.) 

The  principal  interest  which  these  can  possess,  as  to  matters  of  crit- 
icism and  interpretation,  arises  from  two  sources;  viz.  (1)  They  may 
have  preserved  the  readings  extant  in  the  Greek  Mss.  from  which  they 
were  made  ;  some  of  which,  of  course,  must  have  been  very  ancient, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  versions  are  very  early.  (2)  Some  of  the  ver- 
sions may  afford  cxegetical  help,  in  respect  to  passages  which  are  ob- 
scure and  difficult. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  and  confirm  these  two  propositions,  in  a  few 
words.  We  will  suppose  that  the  Peshilo  or  old  Syriac  version  was 
made,  (as  seems  most  likely),  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
or  near  the  commencement  of  the 'third.  The  person  who  made  it 
must  have  been  skilled  in  the  Greek  of  that  day,  and  therefore  in  the 
Greek  which  is  substantially  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  diction, 
and  which  was  then  spoken  in  Palestine  and  Western  Asia  in  general. 
This  being  thin  a  living  language,  idioms  that  are  now  obscure  and 
difficult  to  us,  may  have  been  quite  intelligible  and  easy  to  him.  These 
he  might  often  express  in  the  Syriac,  so  as  to  make  them  very  intelligible 
to  a  reader  of  the  present  day,  who  well  understands  this  language. 
The  text,  moreover,  which  lay  before  him,  he  would  generally,  if  he 
well  understood  it,  express  so  as  to  shew  us  what  the  original  diction 
probably  then  was.  In  such  a  case  we  should  have,  as  we  in  fact  do 
have  in  the  Peshito,  a  witness  for  the  ancient  text,  and  a  help  to  the 
sense,  in  one  and  the  same  version. 

Of  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  now  extant,  or  at  least  of  at)  yet 
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discovered,  I  regard  the  version  of  the  Peshito  as  the  roost  important  io 
respect  to  the  establishment  or  verification  of  the  true  Greek  text*  It 
precedes  in  age,  by  several  centuries,  any  Greek  Ms.  that  we  now  have , 
it  was  confessedly  made  with  great  skill  and  ability  ;  the  Hebrew  colour- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  rendered  it  easy,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  Syriac,  which  is  an  idiom  so  kindred  ;  it  has  been  exempt 
from  all  the  criticisms  and  tamperings  of  the  Alexandrine  or  any  other 
western  school  of  criticism ;  and  from  the  recensions  of  Hesychius, 
Lucian,  or.  Origen  (if  he  made  one) ;  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
primitive  ages  in  a  channel  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  the 
common  Greek  text  has  descended ;  it  appears,  from  the  comparison  of 
Mss.  so  far  as  this  has  gone,  to  have  suffered  less  than  is  common  from 
the  variations  made  by  scribes ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  witness  above  ill 
exception,  as  to  its  general  testimony,  for  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  with 
which  the  Greek  text  has  in  the  main  been  preserved.  No  monument 
of  antiquity  possesses,  therefore,  more  to  excite  critical  interest,  or  even 
exegetical,  than  this.  The  student  who  is  familiar  with  it,  cannot  well 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  early  canonicity  of  the  New  Testament  books 
in  general,  and  of  the  importance  which  the  Christian  churches  in  the 
primitive  ages  attached  to  them. 

The  2d  Pet.,  the  2d  aud  3d  of  John,  Judc,  and  the  Apocalypse,  are 
wanting  in  the  original  Peshito,  and  have  been  supplied,  in  modern  edi- 
tions of  it,  from  another  version.  This  circumstance  serves  to  shew, 
that  the  version  in  question  was  made  so  early,  that  the  New  Testameot 
Canon,  as  a  whole,  was  not  yet  completed. 

After  all,  however,  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  by  the  critic  or 
interpreter  on  this  or  any  other  version;  because  in  all  versions  the 
translator  occasionally  finding  himself  embarrassed  for  want  of  proper 
or  adequate  diction,  and  unable  to  give  a  literal  version  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  idiom  into  which  he  is  translating,  will  (not  to  say  must)  of 
course  indulge  more  or  less  in  par  aphr  optical  expressions,  which  some 
times  fail  to  convey  the  exact  impression  designed  to  be  made  by  the 
original,  and  of  course  must  fail  in  giving  us  the  means  of  discovering 
its  exact  diction.  On  this  subject,  a  Programm  of  Winer,  entitled  dt 
Versionibus  N.  Test,  usu  critico  caute  instituendo  (Grlang.  1823),  de- 
serves to  be  carefuTly  studied.  Worthy  to  be  read,  also,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Syriac  version,  is  Weber,  de  usu  Vers.  Syr.  hermeneutico,  Lip?. 
1778,  8vo.  Also  Glocester  Ridley,,  de  Syr".  Vers.  Indole  et  Usu%  Oxoo. 
17«1  ;  reprinted  inWetstenii  Libellus  ad  Crisintetc.t  Nov.  Test.,  Halle, 
17G6.  Of  the  general  mature  and  use  of  all  the  Syriac  versions,  the 
reader  will  find  an  account  in  Storr,  Observnlt.  sitptr  N.  Ted.  Vers*' 
anions  Syr.t  1772;  also  in  Adleri,  Versioncs  Syriacae,  1701,  and  in  all 
the  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament. 

While  1  have  a  full  conviction  of  the  high  importance  of  this  most 
excellent  of  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  feel  that  the  study  of  it  gives  a 
degree  of  conviction  to  an  inquirer's  mind,  who  is  seeking  for  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  our  present  New  Testament  text, 
which  nothing  else  perhaps  can  give,  I  should  still  think  it  hazardous  to 
undertake  the  critical  emendation  of  the  text  in  general,  from  this  or  any 
other  version.  Take  the  facts,  for  example,  exhibited  by  Winer,  viz., 
'The  Peshito  always  puts  tj/ioir  (our)  after  the  word  Lord;  instead  of 
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mvtog,  uvtou,  the  proper  name  to  which  it  refers  is  generally  repeated  ; 
the  particles  tha  rote,  idov,  superfluous  participles  such  as  Af/cor,  cmo- 
ngt&iig,  etc.,  are  usually  omitted  ;  nij  is  often  arbitrarily  put  in  or  left 
out ;  and  cJ?>  Spottac,  etc.,  often  omitted.'  With  such  facts  in  view,  how 
could  we  conform  the  Greek  text  throughout  to  this  version,  without 
abusing  the  rights  of  criticism. 

The  student  may  be  entirely  satisfied  of  the  well  founded  nature  of 
these  cautions,  by  taking  any  of  our  best  English  translations  of  classic 
authors  and  comparing  them  with  the  original ;  e.  g.  that  of  Spelman 
compared  with  the  Greek  of  Xenophon.  While  he  has  happily  transfer- 
red to  the  English  the  spirit  of  the  original,  yet  if  a  critic  some  centuries 
hence  should  undertake  to  decide,  as  to  minute  things,  what  the  text  of 
Xenophon  was  a  half  century  ago,  by  this  English  version,  he  would 
surely  find  it  to  be  a  difficult  task,  or  rather  he  would  find  it  altogether 
impossible.  And  so  with  the  Peshito,  or  any  other  ancient  version.  The 
general  evidence  derived  from  the  text  is  most  satisfactory  and  conclu- 
sive. But  the  minute  and  unimportant  parts  of  diction  have  not  always 
been  preserved,  because  they  have  not  always  been  regarded.  A  witness 
to  the  actual  presence  of  a  person  in  a  particular  place  and  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  may  be  altogether  a  true  and  credible  witness,  although 
he  may  not  remember  how  many,  or  what,  were  some  small  appendages 
on  that  person's  dress,  or  whether  he  fastened  his  shoes  with  buckles  or 
a  silken  thong. 

To  conclude  ;  the  reader  will  find  Hug's  account  of  the  Peshito  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  critical  and  satisfactory  of  any  which  are 
contained  in  the  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament,  or  indeed  else- 
where. The  recent  Codices  of  the  Peshito,  brought  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
from  Hindostan  to  England,  and  compared  by  Prof.  Lee  for  his  admi- 
rable and  beautiful  edtion  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  1816,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bible  Society  in  England,  will  answer  a  very  impor- 
tant purpose  in  the  establishment  of  the  text  of  this  deeply  interesting 
relic  of  antiquity.  Whether  the  promised  Collntinnes  of  these  oriental 
Mss.  have  yet  been  given  to  the  public,  is  to  me  unknown.  The  execu- 
tion of  such  a  work  is  important  to  criticism.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  it  should  not  fail. 

In  regard  to  the  second  Syriac  version,  i.  e.  the  Philoxenian  as  it  is 
named,  from  Philoxenus  or  Xenaias  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  who  caused  it 
to  be  made  by  Polycarp,  one  of  his  /wpfn/oxoTiof,  it  has  for  its  basis 
the  old  Peshito,  but  is  often  discrepant  from  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  liter- 
al, and  one  may  say  slavish,  imitation  of  the  Greek  original ;  so  much 
so,  as  often  to  violate  the  proprieties  of  the  Syriac  idiom.  StiH,  this 
very  circumstance  renders  it  important  as  a  witness  to  the  state  of  the 
Greek  text  in  the  year  508,  when  it  was  composed. 

No  where  will  the  reader  find  an  account  of  the  various  ancient  ver- 
sions, more  to  his  satisfaction  in  general,  and  to  his  instruction,  than  in. 
the  present  work  of  Hug.  This  is  a  kind  of  literature  in  which  he 
seems  to  take  much  pleasure,  and  which  he  has  prosecuted  to  very  good 
purpose.  In  particular,  the  important  version  called4  the  Vulgate,  is 
here  described  with  a  minuteness  and  an  accuracy,  which  entitle  the 
author  to  the  thanks  of  every  student  of  sacred  literature.    He  may 
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here  learn  how  much  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  a  version,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  ingenious  suggestions  of  Hug  (p.  2*9)  respecting 
the  meaning  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (in  Sess  IV.  Decret.  2;,  aud  the 
liberal  exegesis  which  he  would  fain  give  to  their  decree,  and  indeed 
must  give  in  order  to  defend  his  own  critical  views,  is  after  all  made  the 
editio  authcntica  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  thus  placed  above 
the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures.  With  the  decree  in  ques- 
tion before  him,  how  could  any  Romanist,  in  a  dispute  of  a  theological 
nature,  appeal  ultimately  to  any  thing  but  this  authenticated  arbiter,  »ii. 
the  Vulgate,  as  determining  what  the  original  Scriptures  must  rneao! 
Hug,  indeed,  fully  sees  the  weakness  and  folly  of  a  claim  to  decide 
this  point,  by  any  council ;  but  his  relation  to  the  Romish  church, 
does  not  permit  him  to  speak  of  it  in  a  direct  manner.  He  has,  bow- 
ever,  striven  to  do  away  all  the  real  force  of  the  decree  in  question,  by 
his  interpretation  at  the  bottom  of  p.  279.  He  avers,  that  the  decree 
of  the  Council  is  " no  prescription  of  doctrine"  and  that  " it  has  refer- 
ence to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  iu  which  it  was  issued."  So 
much  to  be  sure,  is  true,  that  it  is  not  literally  in  itself  a  rule  of  doc- 
trine ;  but  it  prescribes  the  ultimate  authentic  appeal,  in  all  cases  of 
doctrinal  controversy  ;  and  so  far  are  the  Romish  church  from  confining 
the  authority  of  the  Vulgate  to  "  the  times"  in  which  it  was  authorita- 
tively adopted  as  the  only  standard,  that  down  to  the  present  hour  it  i* 
read  and  circulated  as  their  only  authentic  Bible.  Versions  in  order  to 
be  popular,  must  be  conformed  to  it. 

By  mistake  Thomas  of  Harkel,  p.  218  and  elsewhere,  is  called  Thom- 
as of  Charkel;  which  mode  of  spelling  the  name  rightly  represents  the 
sound  of  it  in  Hug's  German  text,  {eh  being  a  strong  guttural,  almost 
like  hh),  but  gives  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  true  name  to  the  English  read- 
er. The  Thomas  in  question  was  of'/IguxUta  (Lat.  Heraclea,  or  more 
usually  Harclea),  a  town  in  Syria,  not  far  from  Bambyce  or  Hierapolis 
(as  the  Greeks  named  it),  or  Mabug  (as the  Syrians  called  it) ;  Cellarias 
Orb.  Ant.  II.  p.  360.  Hierapolis  seems  to  have  been  giten  as  a  name 
to  Mabug,  by  the  Greeks,  because  this  city  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
worship  of  Astarte  or  Ashtoretb  or  Derceto,the  fabled  goddess  of  the 
heathen  Syrians. 


Note  9.    Principles  of  Criticism,  (p.  301.) 

The  assumption  by  Hug,  in  this  section  and  the  sequel,  that  all » 
now  settled  as  to  the  great  leading  principles  of  lower  criticism,  »-c« 
that  criticism  which  is  employed  in  the  correction  of  the  text,  xsfome- 
what  surprising,  considering  the  present  state  of  the  matter,  and  indeed 
its  state  ever  since  Mill,  VVetstein,  Griesbach,  and  others,  have  l**'1 
labouring  upon  it.  We  have  seen  above  how  little  union  there  has  been 
and  is,  in  respect  to  the  classification  of  Mss. ;  and  yet,  on  this  assooted 
classification,  and  (as  it  appears  by  p.  302)  on  the  basis  of  his  own  clas- 
sification, the  worthy  author  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  difficult  ques- 
tions are  at  an  end.    The  ground  taken  by  Lachmann,  most  receotl/, 
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and  which  seems  to  have  the  general  voice  of  Germany  in  its  favour,  is 
certainly  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  Hug  has  endeavoured  to 
establish.  But  after  what  has  been  said  in  Note  6,  more  need  not  be 
here  said.  It  is  enough  merely  to  repeat  in  this  place,  that  but  little 
terra  firma  has  yet  been  won,  in  thia  department  of  investigation.  The 
actuaJ  internal  state  of  a  Ms. ;  the  evidences  which  itself  proffers  from 
its  own  condition,  of  correctness  and  of  pains-taking  by  the  copyist ; 
would  go  much  farther,  I  think,  in  the  mind  of  an  unbiassed  person,  in 
determining  its  weight  and  value,  than  the  circumstance  of  the  country 
to  which  it  belonged,  or  (I  had  almost  said)  of  the  age  to  which  it  be- 
longed. Could  not,  for  example,  a  copyist  at  Constantinople,  have  be- 
fore him  an  Alexandrine  or  an  Italian  Codex  for  bis  exemplar  1  And  so, 
mutatis  mutandis,  of  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  other  cities  and  countries 
respectively.  Could  not  a  copyist  of  the  tenth  century,  moreover,  have 
before  him  a  Codex  of  the  jifth  century  T  Would  he  not,  of  course,  aim 
at  obtaining  the  oldest  and  beat  that  ho  could  procure  ?  Surely  he 
would,  unless  he  could  obtain  such  copies  of  more  recent  date,  as  he 
might  be  sure  were  conformed  to  the  oldest  and  most  accurate.  How 
then  can  we  judge  of  the  worth  of  Mss.  merely  by  their  age?  An  ex- 
act copy  in  the  tenth  century  of  a  Codex  belonging  to  the  fifth,  ia  to  all 
interna  and  purposes  the  same  thing  as  the  ancient  Codex  itself;  so 
that  the  sources  of  the  later  copies,  seems  to  be  the  most  important  ques- 
tion in  respect  to  them.  As  to  the  country,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
concerning  thi»  particular,  it  weighs  but  little  with  me.  The  present 
tone  of  criticism  seems  to  demand,  that  the  Oriental  or  Constanlinopol- 
itan  class  of  Mss.  should  have  the  preference.  Yet  how  much  depend- 
ence can  we  place  upon  the  ability  of  men  to  find  out  what  this  class  is, 
so  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  other  classes,  when  we  are  assured  by  Euse- 
bius  himself,  that  fifty  copies  of  the  New  Testament  were  required  of 
him  by  Constantine,  for  the  use  of  the  churches  in  his  capital  ?  Euse- 
bius,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  most  devoted  friend  to  the  fame  and  merits 
of  Origen  ;  and  his  works,  like  those  of  Origen,  contain  quotations  from 
Scripture,  which  are  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  Alexandrine  class 
of  Mss.  Supposing  now  that  these  fiAy  copies  were  made  out  and  sent 
to  Constantinople,  as  doubtless  they  were,  then  would  not  the  Mss.  of 
Constantinople  and  the  neighbouring  region  afterwards  exhibit  the  Alex- 
andrine textt  Circumstances  like  these,  surely  cast  a  shade  over  the 
whole  business  of  making  accurate  practical  distinctions,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  classification  of  manuscripts. 

As  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  criticism  laid  down  in$147se<j. 
(p.  303  seq.),  they  are  perhaps  no  where  else  better  expressed,  or  moro 
guardedly  formed.  Yet  there  are  not  a  few  of  them,  even  as  here  ex- 
hibited, which  are  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  E.  g.  "  That  readingof 
one  recension  is  to  be  preferred,  which  agrees  Ua$t  with  another  recen- 
sion." The  reason  given  for  this  is,  that  in  later  times  one  recension 
was  frequently  interpolated  from  another.  The  fact  is  in  itself  probably 
true  ;  but  in  ascertaining  whether  a  Ms.  belongs  to  a  particular  recen- 
sion, (which  is  the  object  of  the  rule  just  cited),  would  it  not  be  an 
a  priori  assumption,  that  any  particular  expression  is  to  be  preferred  to 
another  one,  from  the  very  circumstance  that  it  disagrees  with  a  certain 
recension  ?    How  can  it  be  assumed,  in  any  particular  case,  that  a  Ms. 
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is  Alexandrine,  because  it  disagrees  with  the  noipfj  fxdootf,  or  rather, 
because  it  disagrees  with  the  so-called  Byzantine  class  1  Or  why  should 
this  disagreement  be  a  ground  of  preference  as  to  a  particular  reading, 


disagree,  in  order  to  be  classed  with  a  different  recension  ?  Assuming 
the  fact,  that  we  could  make  out  that  Ms.  A.  belongs  to  the  Alexandrine 
class,  and  Ms.  D.  to  the  occidental  class,  and  that  these  two  classes  are 
different  in  more  or  less  respects ;  still,  how,  in  any  particular  passage, 
there  should  be  a  presumption  a  priori  in  favour  of  their  disagreement— 
it  would  be  difficult  to  shew.  Analogy  will  not  guide  us  here.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  A.  and  D.  agree,  immeasurably  exceed  those  in 
which  they  differ.  The  presumption,  therefore,  lies  fairly  on  the  sideof 
agreement.  If  then  we  conclude  in  favourof  a  reading  in  D.  which  dis- 
agrees  with  one  in  A.,  merely  because  the  Mss.  belong  to  different  classes, 
we  proceed  on  grounds  of  argument  like  the  following,  viz.  A.  and  B. 
sometimes  differ :  ergo  the  presumption  is  always  in  favour  of  a  reading 
which  represents  them  as  differing.  Would  this  be  sound  logic?  Sup- 
pose I  should  argue  on  the  other  side  thus :  A.  and  B.  accord  in  immeas- 
urably the  greater  number  of  cases;  ergo  when  they  seem  to  differ,  the 
presumption  is  against  the  reading  by  which  they  are  made  to  differ. 
This  logic,  which  would  indeed  be  unsound  enough,  seems  to  be  at  least 
as  well  founded  as  the  other.  The  truth  plainly  is,  that  where  Mss.  of 
primary  value  disagree,  the  only  possible  ground  of  estimating  a  correct 
reading  in  either,  is  analogy  of  the  writer's  style,  the  nature  of  the  Greek 
idiom  and  of  the  particular  case  to  which  the  passage  relates,  and  the 
external  testimony  from  ancient  quotations.  But  to  say  that  any  read- 
ing in  one  so-called  recension,  is  to  be  preferred  "  because  it  diners  most 
from  the  reading  of  another  recension,"  would  seem  to  be  laying  down 
a  singular  and  embarrassing,  if  not  dangerous  principle  of  criticism. 

Again,  Hug  (p.  304)  says  :  "  That  reading  of  a  particular  recension 
is  the  genuine  one,  which  accords  best  with  the  laws  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, or  is  most  elegant."  He  doubtless  means  by  this,  that  particu- 
larly Hesychius  in  his  recension,  and  iu  a  greater  or  less  degree  Lucian 
also  in  his,  helped  to  remove  not  a  few  of  the  original  Hebraisms  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  standard  of  classic  Greek. 
Such  readings,  then,  in  these  respective  recensions,  as  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  classical  Greek,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  probable  ones,  so 
far  as  the  character  of  the  particular  recension  is  concerned.  This  is 
all  well  enough,  perhaps ;  but  what  shall  we  do  with  the  sequel I  Id 
the  very  next  sentence  Hug  tells  us,  that  "  the  recensions  took  their  rise 
from  the  xotvri  txdooig  of  their  country,  so  that  when  there  are  various 

m  m  »   •  * 

readings,  that  is  the  most  probable  which  agrees  most  with  the  xotr^ 
i'xdooij."  Yet  this  xoivri  is  characterized  by  Hug  himself,  as  contain- 
ing much  more  Hebraism  than  the  recension-copies ;  nay,  one  of  the 
very  marks  of  a  recension-codex  is,  that  it  mitigates  the  Hebraisms,  i 
do  not,  however,  well  see  how  these  two  things  can  stand  together. 
'That  reading  in  a  recension  is  most  probable,  which  agrees  most  with 
the  xotvtj  txdoatq ;'  and  yet  this  txdootq  is  confessedly  full  of  Hebraism. 
What  next  t  'That  reading  is  genuine  in  a  recension,  which  accords 
best  with  the  classic  Greek.'  I  wot  not  how  these  propositions  can  be 
well  combined. 


unless  we  could  dete 
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On  the  next  page  (305)  we  are  told  again,  that  "  if  the  Mss.  of  the 
xou'fj  txdonij  agree  in  a  harsh  and  rude  expression,  their  agreement  on 
it  is  of  more  weight  than  the  agreement  of  the  recensions  in  one  more 
strictly  elegant  and  grammatical."  This  of  course  is  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  the  New  Testament  writers  are  prone  to  harsh  and  rude 
expressions,  and  that  the  presumption  of  course  is  always  in  favour  of 
them.  This  would  he  going  quite  far  enough  ia  presumption,  to  say  the 
least.  Such  a  principle  or  rule  is  plainly  expressed  in  a  manner  too 
absolute  or  unqualified.  If  the  so  called  rudeness  or  harshness  were 
mere  Hebraism,  I  should  be  inclined  to  apply  the  rule  ;  if  it  were  not, 
I  should  consider  il  as  by  no  means  binding  upon  my  judgment. 

Once  more  ;  Mug  says,  that  "  it  is  a  universally  admitted  principle, 
that  we  should  incline  to  that  reading  which  is  encompassed  by  exeget- 
ical  difficulties."  It  is  well  that  he  afterwards  qualifies  this,  by  admit- 
ling  that  there  must  be  sufficient  testimony  in  the  Mss.  to  shew  that  the 
difficult  reading  did  not  originate  from  a  mere  blunder  of  the  scribes. 
Otherwise  the  rule  would  lead  us  to  monstrosity  in  criticism.  £.  g.  ia 
Is.  9:  k2,  "  Thou  hast  increased  the  nation  [i.  e.  the  Jewish  people]  ; 
nn?3;J3.-:  P'r;~;»n  lit-  thou  hnst  not  increa>ed  their  joy  ;"  and  yet,  in 
the  very  next  clause  it  is  said,  11  They  rejoice  before  thee  with  a  joy  like 
that  of  harvest-time,  as  they  rejoice  who  divide  the  spoil,"  i.e.  with 
great  or  unusual  joy.  Now  the  middle  clause  here,  as  literally  rendered, 
directly  contradicts  the  latter  clauses,  and  likewise  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
passage.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  there  is  none  among  most 
critics  of  the  present  day,  that  Nr.  in  the  present  Heb.  text,  has  been 
carelessly  written  for  V?,  both  of  them  being  read  with  the  same  sound, 
id.  But  if  Sb  be  the  correct  reading,  then  the  sense  of  the  second  clause 
is,  "Thou  hast  increased  its  [the  nation's]  joy;"  which  accords  en- 
tirely with  the  context  and  design  of  the  whole  passage. 

Here,  then,  if  we  prefer  tfr  {not)  because  it  is  the  more  difficult  read- 
iug,  we  make  cither  nonsense  or  incongruity  in  the  text.  And  this  is  a 
case,  too,  which  Hug's  exception  does  not  touch  ;  for  here  the  Heb.  Mss. 
are  altogether  predominant  in  favour  of  Nr.  How  can  we  bind  our- 
selves, now,  in  such  bonds  as  these  ?  The  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
congruity  of  any  reading  with  the  evident  design  of  the  writer  and  scope 
of  the  passage,  will  plainly  weigh  more  with  the  mind  of  a  discerning 
reader,  than  all  the  accidental  and  external  circumstances  or  witnesses. 
Yet  this  privilege  of  judging  must  be  exercised  with  real  and  with  much 
caution  .  and  the  design  of  the  writer  must  be  so  plain,  that  there  is 
hardly  room  for  any  doubt  among  honest  and  intelligent  minds. 

What  Hug  says  in  §  150,  might  be  qualified  by  many  remarks.  "  The 
recensions,"  he  says,  "  maintain  ■  far  higher  authority  than  the  existing 
Mss.  of  the  xoivt)  txdoati."  Why  should  they  ?  One  object  of  recen- 
sions, as  expressly  stated  by  Hug,  was  to  get  rid  of  Hebraisms  and  un- 
grammatical  and  harsh  expressions,  etc.  Why  should  this  make  them 
more  authoritative  I  Plainly  it  would  make  them  less  so.  Plug,  how- 
ever, puts  their  authority  of  course  on  another  ground.  He  says,  that 
the  authors  of  the  recensions  undoubtedly  collated  several  Mss.  of  the 
xoivr,.  The  recensions,  then,  are  grounded  on  the  xotprj  txdooig,  and 
this  gives  them  weight.    Why  then  have  not  the  xoival  txdootts,  which 
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have  been  copied  and  come  clown  to  us  in  this  way,  as  much  authority 
as  the  text  gathered  from  them  and  which  has  descended  in  the  same 
manner?  Who  can  vouch  for  the  critical  acumen  and  fair  dealing  in 
all  cases,  of  the  authors  and  copyists  of  the  recensions? 

Many  other  remarks  of  a  similar  character  might  be  made  upon  Hug's 
rules  of  criticism ;  which  surely  need  to  be  qualified,  and  are  to  be  re- 
ceived with  much  caution.  That  caution  is,  I  am  pleased  to  say  it, 
suggested  by  Hug  himself,  on  p.  397,$  151.  He  admits  that  we  must 
be  guided  |»rincipally  by  a  minute  study  of  each  particular  writer,  in 
all  his  particular  characteristic  developments  of  sentiment,  diction,  use 
of  particles,  grammatical  construction,  etc.,  when  we  come  to  describe 
what  most  probably  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  the  text  of  any  par- 
ticular passage.  He  admits  that  critical  feeling  or  sensibility  also  may 
be  something  in  this  matter.  And  to  these  two  sources  or  means  of 
criticism,  I  should  trust  more  in  the  determination  of  a  reading,  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  Codices  differ,  than  to  the  weight  of  all  the  Codices 
in  favour  of  this  or  that  mode  of  reading,  so  far  as  these  are  simply  con- 
sidered merely  as  Codices. 

All  those  rules  of  Hug,  which  have  for  their  basis  a  practicable  and 
actual  classification  of  Mss.,  and  which  assign  peculiar  weight  to  some 
in  consequence  of  belonging  to  a  particular  class,  I  must  regard  as  little 
better  than  a  petitio  principii,  in  the  whole  matter  of  New  Testament 
criticism.  Lis  sub  judiee :  and  while  it  is  so,  and  is  confessedly  and 
plainly  so  in  the  judgment  of  so  many  impartial  and  enlightened  critics, 
why  should  we  speak,  and  argue,  and  lay  down  rules,  as  if  it  were  not 
so? 


Note  10.    Explanations  inserted  by  the  Evangelists  in  the  te7t,  for  the 
sake  of  rendering  it  intelligible  to  their  readers,  (p.  321). 

The  characteristics  which  Hug  here  gives  of  the  various  Gospels, 
generally  speaking,  may  perhaps  be  true.  But  when  he  states  that  *  it 
is  not  the  custom  of  Matthew  to  insert  any  thing  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, where  Hebrew  readers  did  not  need  it/  he  is  surely  in  an  error,  if 
the  passage  in  Malth.  1^  23  be  genuine,  viz.  ' Epparovqk '  6  Air*  piOtp- 
ftr,pn  6pt¥Ov,  p(0'  ijpai*  6  Otog.  Did  the  Hebrews  of  Palestine,  then, 
need  to  have  '£ppa»<w»jk  translated  in  order  to  understand  it  ? 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  written 
in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  present  is  a  mere  translation  of  it,  would 
doubtless  reply,  that  this  clause  has  been  added  by  the  translator.  But 
Hug,  who  does  not  accede  to  this  view  of  the  original  language  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  has  offered  no  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  seems 
to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  hypothesis  by  such  a  clause ;  about 
which,  I  may  add,  there  is  no  variety  in  Mss.  or  fathers,  which  deserves 
any  regard. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Matthew  repeats  the  words  of  Jesus  on  the  cross : 
'NXi!  ijA//  Xapa  oa/SojtfcrW,  and  then  adds  the  translation  into  Greek, 
i.  e.  toot  tor*   Bti  pov!  Get  pov  !  huxipt  iyuatiXmts ;  Was  it  pos- 
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sibte  that  a  Jew  needed  to  be  told  what  the  Hebrew  words  in  question 
meant?  Sorely  not.  If  Matthew  originally  wrote  in  Hebrew,  it  would 
seem  of  coarse  to  follow,  that  these  explanations  must  have  been  insert- 
ed by  his  translator.  If  he  wrote  in  Greek,  then  it  is  his  custom  some- 
times to  insert  explanations  which  a  Hebrew  reader  did  not  need.  And 
this  would  be  a  different  position  from  that  assumed  by  Hug.  Compare 
also,  Matt.  27:  8 ;  why  did  not  the  writer  say  here,  'sfxfkdapa,  as  in 
Acts  1:  19? 

In  Matt.  27:  15,  the  writer  states,  that  "  the  governor  was  wont  to 
release  unto  the  people  a  prisoner,  whom  thev  would."  Did  a  Jew  need 
te  be  told  this  ?  Again ;  in  Malt  27: 33  the"  writer  says, "  they  came  to 
a  place  called  Golgotha,  that  is  to  say,  A  place  of  a  sculL"  Did  a  Jew 
need  to  have  this  translated  ?  Once  more ;  in  Matt.  28:  15  it  is  said  : 
44  This  saying  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews,  until  this  day." 
Did  a  native  of  Judea  need  to  be  told  this? 

The  peculiar  characteristics,  then,  which  Hug  has  so  positively  at- 
tributed here  to  Matthew,  are  more  than  doubtful.  No  other  Gospel, 
except  perhaps  John's,  resorts  oftener  to  explanations.  Is  it  not  better 
to  read  and  observe  for  ourselves,  than  to  take  the  declarations  of  oth- 
ers upon  credit,  about  matters  like  these  ? 


Note  1 1.    References  to  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecies  in 

the  Gospels,  (p.  312,  §  3.) 

The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  how  much  reality  there  is  in  this 
statement,  from  the  following  comparison  ;  in  which  1  have  selected  on- 
ly those  passages  where  the  writer  has  expressly  referred  us  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  by  a  ha  nXrjgtoOtj  or  a  onwg  ttA>jow#>/,  etc. 

Matthew,  1:22.  2:  15.  2:  17.  2:23.  4:  14.  8:  17.  12:  17.  13:35. 
21:  4.  26:  56.  27:  9.  27: 35 ;  in  all,  twelve  instances. 

Mark,  14:  49.  15:  28;  only  two  cases. 

Luke,  4:  21.  21:  22.  24:  44  ;  in  all,  three  cases. 

This  shews,  indeed,  a  great  difference  in  the  habitudes  of  the  differ- 
ent writers,  as  to  expressly  referring  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
It  would  seem  to  argue,  at  least,  that  Matthew  had  specially  to  do  with 
those  who  drew  their  views  of  the  Messiah  from  ancient  scriptural  in- 
terpretations. 


Note  12.    Summaries  made  by  Matthew  in  his  Gospel  (p.  313  §  4.) 

I  do  not  deny  that  what  Hug  has  here  stated  is  specious  ;  nor  even 
that  in  most  cases  it  seems  to  be  substantially  correct.  Take  for  exam- 
pie  the  collection  of  parables,  in  chap.  xiii.  xiv.  xvm.  xx.  xxi.  xxii. 
xxv.    Yet  even  here,  these  are  uttered  on  so  many  different  occasions. 
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that  wo  are  led  to  hesitate  respecting  the  full  application  of  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  by  Hug.  But  when  he  applies  this  same  rule  of  compar- 
ison to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  says  that  '  it  is  now  admitted  that 
this  discourse  is  fragmentary,'  he  says  what  is  indeed  true  as  to  some 
critics  ;  for  there  are  some  who  agree  with  him  in  respect  to  this  point. 
Others,  however,  there  are,  who  think  quite  differently  in  respect  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  and  able  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter,  in  Tholuck's  Commentary  on  this  Sermon, 
which  has  been  recently  published,  §  2.  His  judgment  is  the  reverse 
of  Hug's ;  and  such,  I  apprehend,  will  henceforth  be  the  judgment  of 
almost  every  unprejudiced  and  critical  reader.  The  only  arguments 
which  seem  to  have  any  weight,  are,  that  Luke's  account  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  so  much  more  brief  than  that  of  Matthew ;  and  that 
there  are  various  declarations  in  the  Sermon  exhibited  by  Matthew, 
which  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Tholuck 
has  done  foil  justice  to  these  points ;  and  he  has  shewn  bow  little  force 
such  arguments  can  have  in  the  determination  of  the  question,  Whether 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  one  whole,  or  only  made  up  of  fragments  t 
The  substance  of  his  argument  is,  that  proverbial  declarations,  common 
maxims,  etc.,  contained  in  Matthew's  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  were  and  must  have  been  not  un frequently  repeated  on  other 
occasions. 

That  strict  chronological  order  was  not  intended  to  be  followed  by 
this  writer,  is  affirmed  by  Hug;  and,  as  I  fully  believe,  with  good  reason. 
Well  does  he  compare  the  manner  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  the  Mem- 
orabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xenophon.  There  is,  in  many  respects,  a  strik- 
ing resemblance. 


Note  13.    Time  when  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  written,  (p.  313.  $  5.) 

Of  all  the  circumstances  which  Hug  mentions  as  indicating  the  late 
period  at  which  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  written,  (he  places  it  on  the 
eve  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i.e.  about  A.D.  TO),  there  seems 
to  be  hot  more  than  one  or  two  which  will  bear  examination.  When 
Matthew  (27:  8)  says:  "Wherefore  that  field  was  called  the  field  of 
blood,  ttoff  rrjg  atjpeQOv" ;  and  again  in  28:  15  says  :  "  This  report  was 
spread  abroad  among  the  Jews,  f*fX9*  *'7tf  onptyov"  ;  it  is  natural  to 
conclude,  that  the  writer  would  have  resorted  to  such  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion, only  after  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  subsequently  to  the 
death  of  Jesus.  However,  20  or  25  years  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  this. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  circumstances  related  in  Matt.  27:  15  respect- 
ing the  governor's  releasing  a  prisoner  on  the  feast-day  of  the  Jews, 
might  have  been  inserted  by  the  writer  some  20  or  25  years  after  Pilate 
bad  ceased  to  be  governor,  iti  order  to  remind  the  Jews  of  an  almost 
forgotten  custom.  But  I  do  not  interpret  the  matter  as  Hag  does.  I 
suppose  this  to  have  been  a  custom  common  to  all  the  Roman  govern- 
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ore  of  the  Jews,  and  that  Matthew  notes  this  circumstance  in  order  that 
all  his  readers  might  be  advertised  of  it;  some  of  whom,  as  we  must 
naturally  suppose,  be  had  reason  to  presume  were  ignorant  of  it,  be- 
cause they  were  not  familiar  with  the  usages  of  the  Jewish  government. 

The  amount  of  what  is  said  by  Hug  concerning  the  case  of  Zacha- 
rias, the  son  of  fiarachias,  is,  that  Matthew  has  committed  an  error  in 
the  narration.  Instead  of  representing  Jesus  as  saying  (in  respect  to  the 
future),  op  qoptvottt  x.  r.  A,  i.  e.  whom  ye  will  hereafter  kill,  Matthew, 
who,  as  Hug  supposes,  wrote  after  the  murder  had  already  taken  place, 
falls  out  (as  grammarians  say)  of  his  construction,  and  represents  Jesus 
as  declaring  a  past  event,  viz.,  or  iqonoauii  x.  r.  A. 

That  such  a  view  of  the  subject  is  adapted  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
mind,  can  hardly  be  admitted.  First  of  all  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
Zacharias  mentioned  by  Joseph  us  was  a  politician,  and  an  influential 
man,  and  was  taken  oft'  by  the  Zealots,  not  because  of  his  religion  or  pi- 
ety, but  because  of  his  political  influence  and  his  wealth.  Moreover  this 
same  Zacharias,  when  accused  by  the  Zealots  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
was  acquitted  by  them,  and  was  murdered  afterwards  by  only  two  of  the 
most  daring  Zealots.  Besides  all  this,  the  murder  of  Zacharias  was 
only  one  event  in  a  long  series  of  the  like  ones.  After  this  event,  Go- 
rion,  Niger,  and  other  distinguished  men  were  destroyed  in  the  same 
way.  All  these  circumstances  serve  to  shew,  that  Jesus  could  not  have 
referred,  in  his  address  to  the  Jews,  to  this  Zacharias ;  for  the  one  whom 
he  presents,  is  one  who  had  been  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  of 
piety.  But,  what  is  more  than  all,  a  reference  to  a  murder  to  be  com- 
mitted by  the  Jews  some  forty  years  after  the  address  of  Jesus  to  them, 
could  not  be  a  matter  in  point  between  the  speaker  and  those  whom  he 
addressed.  It  must  be  a  murder  well  known  to  them,  and  of  which 
they  would  have  a  distinct  recollection,  the  moment  it  was  mentioned. 
And  besides  all  this,  as  the  murder  of  Abel  was  the  first  in  a  series  de- 
scribed by  the  Saviour,  so  the  murder  of  Zacharias  must  be  the  last  in 
the  series  indicated.  This  could  not  apply,  then,  to  the  Zacharias 
named  in  Josephus,  whose  death  was  yet  future,  and  which,  when  it  did 
happen,  was  by  no  means  the  last  in  the  series  to  which  it  belonged. 

An  interpretation  fraught  with  so  many  difficulties,  therefore,  as  this 
of  Hug.  cannot  be  safely  admitted  ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  inspiration 
of  the  Evangelist  is  virtually  called  in  question  by  it,  as  it  shews  him  to 
have  committed  a  palpable  oversight ;  and  one,  I  may  add,  respecting 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  plain  matter  and  well  known  even  by 
the  populace. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  be  much  better,  which 
is  proffered  by  Theile  in  Winer  and  Engelhardt's  Kritisrhes  Journal  (II. 
p.  415  seq.);  which  is,  that  Matthew,  meaning  to  refer  to  Zacharias 
the  son  of  Jehoida  the  priest,  who,  in  the  reijrn  of  Joash,  was  stoned 
to  death  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  24:  20,21 ),  by 
n  lapse  of  memory  calls  him  tht.  $nn  of  Barachias;  thus  confounding 
him  with  Zachariah  the  son  of  Bnrachiah  the  author  of  the  book  of 
prophecy  which  bears  this  name,  or  else  with  Zachariah  the  son  of  Jeb- 
erechiah,  mentioned  in  Is.  8: 2.  Although  this  solution  seems  to  be 
allowed  by  Schott  in  his  Isagoge  (p.  61 ),  and  by  Bretschneider  in  his 
Lexicon  (v.  Z*x*oi*q)t  and  to  be  suggested  as  one  mode  of  solving  the 
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difficulty  even  by  Mill  in  his  New  Testament  (p.  52),  yet  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  quite  improbable.  It  seems  much  more  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  Zachariah  mentioned  by  the  Saviour  was  a  later  martyr  than 
the  one  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  24:  20,  and  one  whose  history  tradition 
had  preserved.  It  is  no  objection  to  this,  that  Josephus  is  silent  respect- 
ing such  an  individual.  How  many  other  things  he  passes  over  in  si- 
lence, which  we  know  to  have  occurred,  need  not  be  suggested  to  the 
critical  examiner. 

More  improbable  still  should  I  deem  Hug's  exegesis  of  pd&vfp* 
riji  f'pt/foiotcu;,  as  exhibited  on  p.  315  seq.  It  is  somewhat  surprising, 
that  on  p.  315  the  worthy  author  exhibits  the  verse  which  contains  these 
words,  ns  bein£  part  of  the  address  of  Jesus  himself  to  the  Jews;  and 
on  p.  316  as  being  an  apostrophe  of  the  evangelist.  Where  this  apos- 
trophe stops,  he  docs  not  tell  us,  unless  he  means  that  we  shall  limit  it 
to  the  words  which  he  has  quoted.  But  this  is  impossible ;  for  the 
words  that  follow  in  a  long  sequel,  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
words  which  he  regards  as  an  apostrophe. 

Then  again,  to  construe  (Jdikvypa  igepoioiots  as  meaning  the  Zeal- 
ots, who  obtained  possession  of  the  temple  and  profaned  it,  is,  I  appre- 
hend, giving  a  totally  different  turn  to  the  words,  from  that  which  Dan- 
iel, and  after  him  the  Saviour,  meant  to  give.  I  take  it  to  be  altogether 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  a  foreign  power  is  designated  by  these 
words,  who  is  thus  in  effect  called  the  horrible  destroyer.  What  else 
can  the  proverbial  saying  in  v.  28,  respecting  the  eagles,  mean,  unless 
it  is  paronomasiac,  and  has  reference  to  the  eagles  painted  on  the  Ro- 
man standards  ? 

The  general,  almost  the  universal,  voice  of  antiquity  proclaims,  that 
Matthew  was  the  first  in  order  of  all  the  Evangelists.  It  is  only  late 
writers,  however,  who  name  a  specific  early  period  ;  e.  g.  Cosmas  In- 
dicopleusles  (Cent.  VI.)  names,  as  the  period  when  thisGospel  was  com- 
posed, the  time  when  Stephen  suffered  martyrdom ;  Trieophylact  (Cent. 

XI.  )  the  eighth  year  after  the  ascension;  Euthvmius  Zigabenus  (Cent. 

XII.  ),  the  same ;  and  Ntcephorns  (Cent.  XI  V.J,  the  fifteenth  year  after 
the  ascension.  The  most  probable  time,  all  things  considered,  seems  to 
be  somewhere  between  A.D.  50  -and  A.  D.  60.  More  exactly  it  cannot 
be  fixed;  nor  even  here  with  any  very  definite  certainty. 


Note  14.    Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  (p.  320,  §  9.) 

The  development  of  this  subject  by  Hug  has  some  good  traits.  The 
striking  part  of  the  subject  is  well  presented.  But  the  reader  is  left  en- 
tirely at  a  loss  how  the  Ebionites  differed  from  the  Nazarenes,  or  what 
was  the  connection  of  these  two  sects;  or  in  fact  whether  they  were  ao- 
4ually  two.  On  the  contrary,  Hug  even  suggests  (p.  326),  that  "  both 
[sects]  were  accused  of  the  same  Jewish  fanaticism,  etc."  The  author 
seems,  therefore,  either  not  to  have  read,  or  not  to  have  approved,  the 
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recent  able  essays  on  the  subject  of  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  which 
have  appeared  in  his  country. 

From  these  it  would  seem  now  to  be  made  out,  that  the  great  body  of 
Jewish  Christiana  in  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  capi- 
tal by  the  Romans,  continued  to  hold  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  But  the  extent  to  which  this  observance  should  go,  was  a 
question  about  which  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  among  them.  The 
more  liberal  and  enlightened,  especially  those  who  lived  at  and  near  Je- 
rusalem in  the  first  part  of  the  second  century,  embraced  the  opinion-, 
that  the  law  of  Moses  was  obligatory  only  upon  Jewish  Christians,  not 
upon  Gentile  ones.  Another  party  held  to  its  universal  obligation,  even 
in  its  most  rigid  form.  The  former  were  called  Nazarenes,  the  latter 
Ebionites.  The  Ebionites  of  course  rejected  the  writings  of  Paul,  be- 
cause they  supersede  all  the  ritual  of  the  law.  They  moreover  held 
that  Jesus  was  the  natural  son  of  Joseph,  on  whom  Christ  descended  at 
his  baptism  ;  and  in  whom  he  dwelt.  Another  feature  of  their  creed  it 
said  to  have  been,  the  expectation  of  a  civil  and  temporal  millennium 
under  the  Messiah.  But  this  is  recently  called  in  question  by  Credner 
in  his  Beitrage. 

The  Nazarenes  on  the  other  hand,  held  to  the  miraculous  conception 
of  Jesus,  and  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  freed  from  all  obligation  to  the 
ritual  law. 

It  would  seem  that  both  these  sects  had  a  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews, or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  a  Gospel  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
a  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  xata  Maidaiov ;  which  appears  to  have  been 
current  among  them  at  a  very  early  period,  even  before  they  had  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  After  their  separation  each  party  seems  to  have 
added  to  it,  or  detracted  from  it,  according  to  their  respective  tenets  and 
purposes.  The  Nazarenes  used,  according  to  Epiphanins,  the  fuller  or 
more  copious  recension  ;  the  Ebionites  abridged  this  work,  by  removing 
the  genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  and  also  some  other  passages,  and  inserting  oth- 
ers more  consonant  with  their  teuets.  But  whether  this  apocryphal  Gos- 
pel was  originally  that  of  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew,  as  some  suppose, 
and  mutilated  or  interpolated  by  these  sects  so  as  to  suit  their  own 
views;  or  whether  it  was  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  (if  that  were 
the  original  one),  translated  and  either  abridged  or  interpolated,  as  oth- 
ers suppose  ;  or  whether,  as  others  are  inclined  to  believe,  the  basis  of 
the  whole  production  was  the  work  of  another  author  than  Matthew, 
who  merely  imitated  him  and  took  many  exurpta  from  him  ;  these  are 
questions  which  do  not  appear,  as  yet,  to  be  fully  cleared  up  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  learned.  The  latter  opinion  seems  to  me  quite  the 
most  probable  one.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  Origen  and  Eusebius 
considered  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  as  spurious,  vodop  ; 
Orig.  Comm.  in  Johan.  IV.  p.  63,  ed.  La  Rue;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc 
III.  25. 

On  the  whole,  one  thing  seems  to  be  quite  plain,  viz.  that  no  argu- 
ment of  any  validity  can  he  derived  from  the  existence  and  circulation 
of  this  spurious  Gospel  in  the  Palestine  dialect  of  that  time,  which  will 
have  any  important  bearing  on  the  question,  In  what  language  was 
Matthew's  Gospel  originally  written  7  The  differences  between  the  to 
natr'  'UpoiUove  itaffiUo*,  and  our  present  Gospel  of  Matthew  are  so 
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striking,  in  so  far  as  we  arc  able  to  make  them  out  from  the  remains  of 
the  former,  that  we  cannot  assume  substantial  identity  between  the  two 
without  great  hazard  of  error.  The  question  as  to  the  original  lan- 
guage of  Matthew's  work,  must  stand  therefore  on  another  basts,  i.  e. 
be  settled,  if  this  can  be  done,  by  other  means  than  these 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  more  extensive  information,  toLange,  Die 
Juden-Ckrislen,  Ebioniien,  und  Nicolaitcn,der  apostolischen  Zcit,  Lei  p. 
1828.  Van  lieyst,  Diss,  theol.  de  Judaeo-Ckristianismo  etc.,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1828.  Olshausen,  Die  Echlheit  der  vier  Canon.  Evangelien,  etc, 
Koenigsb  1823,  p.  30  seq.  Giescler,  Die  Naxaraer  und  Ebioniien,  iu 
Archiv  fur  ahe  und  neue  Kirohengeshichte,  Von  Staudlin  und  Tzschir- 
rter,  IV.  1819.  Credner,  Ueber  Ess&er  und  Ebioniten,  in  Winer's 
Zeitachrift  Air  wissenschaft.  Theologie,  2  heft,  1827,  3  heft,  1829. 

This  last  author  (Credner)  has  recently  published  a  work  entitled 
Bcitrage  zur  Einleitung  in  die  bibiischen  Sckrijtcn,  Halle,  1832,  in 
which  he  has  gone  rery  deep  into  the  early  evidences  of  the  state  of  the 
New  Testament  text  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  the  first  volume  (no  more  have  come  to  hand),  is  to  shew,  that 
there  was  a  different  Gospel  from  any  of  our  present  canonical  ones,  in 
circulation  among  the  early  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  one  which 
he  calls  a  Pctrinc  Gospel  He  does  not  seem  to  mean  by  this,  that  Pe- 
ter was  actually  the  author  of  it,  but  that  it  had  credit  as  being  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  approved  by  him,  or  at  any  rate  as  containing  senti- 
ments like  those  which  he  exhibited  when  Paul  contended  with  him  be- 
cause of  his  avowing  Jewish  notions  respecting  the  law;  Gal. 2:  11 
seq.  As  to  this  Petrine  Gospel,  Credner  labours  through  his  volume  to 
shew,  that  it  was  the  one  made  use  of  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  in  Tatian's  Diatesseron,  and 
in  the  Avyvyua  Hi'poo ;  many  citations  also  in  the  works  of  Ctemena 
Alexandrinus  and  of  Origen,  seem,  as  he  hints,  to  accord  with  this. 
The  Codex  Bex*te  also,  i.  e.  the  Codex  D.  of  Griesbach  and  others,  with 
great  ability  and  acuteness  he  labours  to  shew,  must  have  been  copied 
from  a  recension  which  was  greatly  modified,  or  in  many  parts  conform- 
ed, to  the  Petrine  Gospel,  or  to  some  peculiar  Gospel  current  among 
Jewish  Christians. 

So  far  as  our  present  topic  is  concerned  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  ho 
is  fully  of  the  opinion,  that  the  EvayyeXtov  xu(r  ' A'Pytttovg,  which  was 
in  use  among  the  Nazarenes  and  Kbionites,  was  a  book  entirely  dif- 
ferent as  to  its  origin  from  our  Gospel  of  Matthew;  and  different  also 
from  the  A'tjovypa  /7*Vp©i>  or  the  L'vayytUov  Tlitpov.  At  the  same 
time,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Pctrinc  Gospel  or  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews  actually  resembled  our  three  first  canonical 
Gospels,  and  particularly  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  ;  and  so  the  quotations 
from  them  often  agree.  Yet  there  are  additions  and  detractions  in 
these  apocryphal  Gospels,  which  savour  of  the  heresy  of  the  Docctae, 
and  give  a  different  turn  to  some  sentiments  in  the  canonical  Gospels 
which  are  peculiarly  evangelical. 

The  whole  book,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  solidity  of  the  au- 
thor's positions,  is  highly  distinguished  for  learning  and  critical  acu- 
men ;  and  if  its  main  positions  should  prove  to  be  well  grounded,  it  wiU 
change  the  whole  face  of  criticism  in  regard  to  the  early  state  of  our 
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New  Testament  text,  and  throw  much  that  has  been  adduced  as  evi- 
dence of  it,  as  it  now  exists  in  our  present  recensions,  entirely  into  the 
background.  For  example;  the  author  labours,  at  great  length  and 
with  much  acutenesa,  to  shew  that  Justin's  quotations  are  all  from  a  iV 
trine  Gospel^  and  not  from  our  canonical  ones.  If  this  be  true,  it  would 
follow  of  course  that  the  quotations  of  Justin  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
evidences  of  the  slate  of  our  canonical  text.  But  in  respect  to  the  very 
numerous  quotations  from  Justin,  occupying  58  octavo  pages, the  au> 
thor  assumes  a  principle  of  reasoning  which  needs  to  be  well  discussed 
and  more  thoroughly  considered,  before  it  can  be  allowed  in  all  the  lat- 
itude in  which  he  has  applied  it,  viz.  the  principle,  that  wherever  the 
quotations  of  Justin  differ  from  our  canonical  Gospels,  there  it  is  clear 
he  must  have  had  another  Gospel  from  which  he  quoted,  that  differed 
from  ours ;  and  wherever  the  quotations  of  Justin  agree  with  our  ca- 
nonical text,  that  is  evidence  merely  of  the  sameness  in  many  respects 
between  the  Petrine  Gospel  which  he  used  and  our  present  Evangelists, 
but  not  evidence  that  he  quoted  from  the  canonical  Gospels.  My  own 
persuasion  at  first  view,  is,  that  this  is  assuming  a  great  deal  too  much  ; 
and  that  the  agreement  in  Justin  is  so  immeasurably  predominant  over  the 
disagreement,  that  I  can  well  solve  any  difficulty  which  the  latter  presents, 
by  attributing  it  to  memoriter  quotations.*  And  as  a  voucher  for  this, 
I  would  appeal  to  Justin's  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
those  of  Clemens  Romanus  also,  where  the  same  phenomena  are  on  all 
sides  apparent.  Why  should  we  excogitate  new  reasons  for  such  diver- 
sity in  quotation,  when  the  old  ones  are  sufficient?  Or  why  adopt  a 
rule  in  respect  to  New  Testament  quotations,  which  will  not  apply  to 
the  Old  Testament  ones  ? 

Prof.  Credner's  book ,  however,  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  crilic. 
The  second  volume  (not  received)  is  designed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  current  among  the  Christian 
Churches  from  A.D.  150  to  A.D.  250,  with  special  reference  to  the  Gos- 
pels. The  third  volume  (of  its  publication  I  am  not  aware)  is  to  con- 
tain discussions  respecting  the  origin  or  genetic  rise  of  the  Gospels,  the 
dialect  in  which  they  are  written,  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  canonical 
and  apocryphal,  etc.;  a  work  that  must  be  full  of  interest,  when  in  such 
hands  as  those  of  Credner.  And  this  will  be  true,  whether  the  theory 
he  adopts  be  right  or  wrong  ;  for  in  whatever  direction  he  moves,  he 
never  makes  an  idle  or  insignificant  movement.  I  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  much  modified  by  it ; 
at  least  this  will  be  the  case,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  specimen  already 
before  us. 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  oar  main  object ;  the  question,  whit 
was  the  original  language  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  is  one  which  is  open  for 
investigation,  independently  of  any  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels  current 
fn  the  Hebrew  language  among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  early  times. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  there  is  a  probability  that  Matthew  could 
and  would  have  written  his  Gospel  in  Greek.  The  10th  section  in 
Hug  sheds  some  important  light  on  this  part  of  onr  inquiries.    It  can 

scarcely  be  doubted,  after  reading  and  well  examining  this,  that  a  know- 

_  , —  . _ .  .,  — _..  ,   

*  Of  lik«  opinion  I  find  Da  Wette  t»  bt,  in  hi*  ftalait.  ins.  N.  Twt.  *  07. 
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ledge  of  Greek,  such  as  was  attained  by  all  classes  of  men  in  a  popular 
way,  viz.,  by  hearing  it  spoken,  and  having  occasion  more  or  less  to 
employ  it,  was  widely  diffused  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
towns  in  Palestine.  The  scattered  residents  in  small  villages  and  coun- 
try places,  could  hardly  have  occasion  to  be  much  conversant  with 
Creek ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  naturally  suppose  them  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  it.  Accident  or  curiosity,  however,  would  of 
course  lead  now  and  then  a  person  even  in  such  places,  to  obtain  a 
practical  knowledge  of  it.  More  than  this  would  seem  hardly  probable; 
and  more  need  not  be  supposed. 


Note.  15.    Original  language  of  Matthew's  Gospel  (pp.  .'139  seq.) 

As  every  critical  enquirer  may  well  be  expected  to  feel  some  special 
interest  in  this  subject,  I  would  subjoin  a  few  remarks  in  addition  to 
what  Hug  has  said  in  <$A  8 — 12. 

On  pp.  318  seq.  the  reader  will  find  the  leading  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  on  which  dependence  has  been  principally  placed,  in 
order  to  prove  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  i.  e.  in  the 
Palestine  dialect  of  his  time,  which  was  a  mixture  of  ancient  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac. 

The  leading  writers  in  modern  times,  who  have  defended  this  propo- 
sition, are  Simon,  Mill,  Michaelis,  Weber,  Eisner,  Bolten,  Adler,  Cor- 
rodi,  Storr,  Haenlein,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Schmidt,  Olshausen,  Cave, 
Harwood,  Owen,  Campbell,  and  A.  Clarke  :  to  which  we  may  also  add 
Grotius,  Bellarmin,  Casaubon,  Walton,  and  Tillemont. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  viz.  in  favour  of  a  Greek  original, 
are  Erasmus,  Paraeus,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabricius,  Pfeiffer,  Light  foot, 
Beausobre,  Basnage,  Wetstein,  Rumpaeus,  Hoffman,  Leusden,  Mascb, 
Vogel,  C.  F.  Sen  mid,  Gabler,  Paulus,  Jones,  Jortin,  Lardner,  Hey, 
Hales,  and,  among  living  authors,  Hug,  Schott,  and  De  Wette  (in  his 
latest  Einleitung). 

Guerike  at  Halle,  and  Dr.  Townson  in  England,  suppose  Matthew  to 
have  written  two  originals,  the  one  Hebrew  and  the  other  Greek.  Beng- 
el  long  ago  said :  Quid  obstat,  quo  minus  idem  [Mattbaeus]  Graece 
eundera  librum,  eodem  exemplo  scripserit."  Bengel  means  to  say  that 
Matthew  may  have  written  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  on  the  same 
Ms. ;  Gnomon  Nov.  Testamenti,  p.  2. 

From  an  attentive  survey  of  the  ancient  testimony,  as  cited  by  Hug 
(p.  31S  seq.),  it  is  plain  that  there  was  a  tradition  widely  diffused,  in  the 
early  ages,  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew.  Yet  from  a 
more  minute  examination  of  this  tradition,  it  would  seem  to  be  quite 
probable,  that  the  declaration  of  Papias  (cited  on  p.  318)  was  the  prin- 
cipal thing  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Irenaeus  had  great  faith  in  the  dec- 
larations of  Papias;  aa  Hug  has  shewn,  and  as  the  manner  in  which 
Irenaeus  speaks  of  him  shews.  From  these  two  early  fathers,  the  report 
concerning  a  Hebrew  original  naturally  spread  wide  abroad.   The  vahu 
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of  itr  however,  must  be  estimated,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  original 
testimony  of  Papias. 

Eusebius,  who  in  Ecc.  Hist.  III.  39  produces  this  testimony,  himself 
calls  Papias  a  man  navv  optxgov  top  vqvv,  i.  e.  a  kind  of  simpleton. 
Still,  this  might  not  injure  the  credibility  of  his  testimony  as  to  a  mere 
matter  of  fact.  But  if  there  was  already  a  translation  of  Matthew's 
Greek  Gospel  into  Hebrew ;  or  if  there  was  already  in  circulation  ihe 
evayytXtov  TTf'ipou,  or  (to  give  it  another  name)  the  fuayytXtow  xaO 
'fijiyahvi,  which  gospel  was  doubtless  in  circulation  among  a  certain 
class  of  Judaizing  Christians,  and  was  often  named  xara  JfaxVulo* 
and  xara  dnonxoXovg  by  the  early  writers,  and  which  indeed  bore 
many  strong  resemblances  to  the  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew  ;  then 
was  it  very  easy  for  this  witness,  being  naw  aptxoog  tov  tovv  as  he 
seems  to  have  been,  to  be  misled,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  very 
honest  and  upright  in  his  testimony. 

There  is  only  one  other  early  testimony  besides  those  produced, 
which  seems  to  stand  on  a  different  basis.  It  is  the  passage  of  Eusebius 
in  Ecc.  Hist.  V.  10,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Pantaenus  as  'having  gone 
to  India  (probably  he  means  southern  Arnbiu),  where  he  found  that 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  had  been  circulated,  being  left  there  bv  Barthol- 
omew,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  existing  tv  uvtoig  /.)iuaiotv 
ygatifictatv ;  [which  he  brought  back  with  him* J.  But  in  regard  to  this 
story,  Eusebius  commences  it  by  saying,:  Xoyog  tvotlv  avtov  16 
xara  MuiQalov  tvayyt'kiov,  i.  e.  report  says,  etc,  or  there  is  a  rrport, 
etc.  Language  like  this  he  could  not  well  be  supposed  to  employ,  in 
case  he  viewed  the  matter  as  a  well-grounded  certainty.  Of  course  a 
writer  resorts  to  an  expression  of  this  nature,  only  when  he  does  not 
mean  to  be  considered  as  standing  voucher  for  the  truth  of  the  thing 
which  he  is  about  to  relate.  He  may  even  actually  consider  this  thing 
as  probable,  or  regard  it  as  improbable  ;  but  by  such  a  mode  of  express- 
ing himself  he  avoids  giving  his  own  opinion  upon  it. 

The  clause  in  brackets  above,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  of 
Eusebius  ;  but  it  is  added  by  Rufinus,  and  also  by  Jerome.  It  asserts, 
however,  what  is  an  utter  improbability ;  for  how  can  we  suppose  that 
the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew  was  brought  out  of  southern  Arabia 
(India)  to  Egypt,  by  Pantaenus,  and  yet  that  Origen  should  say  nothing 
on  this  subject,  nor  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  the  celebrated  and  favourite 
pupil  of  Pantaenus  himself,  say  a  word  about  such  a  matter  ?  The  thing 
seems  to  be  fairly  out  of  question. 

We  seem  to  be  left,  then,  in  our  ultimate  resort,  to  the  testimony  of 
Papias,  from  whom  the  story  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  by  Matthew  origina- 
ted, and  was  successively  handed  down  to  the  other  fathers,  through 
Irenaeus.  The  question  now  remains :  Do  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  conspire  to  render  such  a  Gospel  probable  t 

Hug  has  shewn,  amply  and  I  should  think  conclusively,  that  Greek 
was  very  extensively  spoken  in  Palestine,  during  the  apostolic  ages. 
Circumstances  which  are  noticed  in  Note  14  above,  serve  to  shew,  that 
Matthew  can  not  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  only  Jewish  readers  in 
view,  when  he  wrote  his  Gospel.  The  explanations  which  he  gives  of 
certain  things,  would  be  superfluous  to  Jews  brought  up  in  Palestine  ; 
and  these  only  continued  to  speak  the  Hebrew  language  of  those  times. 
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That  Palestine  readers  in  general  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  priv- 
ilege  of  reading  his  Gospel,  provided  it  were  written  in  Greek,  would 
seem  to  be  nearly  certain,  not  only  from  the  facts  detailed  by  Hug  in 
§  10,  but  from  Acts  21:40.  22:  2,  where,  although  the  multitude  of 
Jews  surrounding  Paul  testified  their  satisfaction  at  being  addressed 
by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  yet  the  natural  implication  of  tbe 
whole  narrative  is,  that  they  expected  he  would  speak  to  them  in  Greek, 
and  that  they  would  have  understood  him  in  case  he  had  done  so.  Bui 
it  was  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  Hebrew  to  address  them  in  the  Hebrev 
tongue  ;  and  so  they  gave  him  the  more  ready  audience  because  he  did 
thus. 

After  the  almost  endless  confusion  and  obscurity  which  exists  in  the 
older  essays  on  this  subject,  by  reasou  of  conjectures  respecting  tbe 
n*ayyt).iov  xuO*  'A!t1yui'oi>it  tvayyifoov  xuxu  unootokovi,  tvayyihov 
Ttitoor,  and  the  so-called  euayytliov  xatd  Mattiaiov,  current  among 
the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  there  seems  at  last  to  be  some  light  spring- 
ing up,  which  promises  to  make  our  way  clear.  Credner  has  shewn  in 
his  Bcitragt  above  described,  that  these  various  appellations  are  in  all 
probability  but  names  of  one  and  the  same  work,  somewhat  interpolated, 
or  altered,  or  mutilated,  by  the  different  sects  among  Jewish  Christians, 
and  that  the  work  was  current  among  the  more  strenuous  Judaizers  es- 
pecially, in  the  Hebrew  language  of  the  day  ;  see  particularly  pp.  363 
— 414  of  Credner's  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  which  we  may 
rationally  attribute  to  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine,  yet  we  cannot 
with  probability  assume  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  all  the  common  peo- 
ple were  acquainted  with  it.  Even  if  they  were,  there  would  be  good 
reason  still  to  believe,  that  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  who  held 
themselves  aloof  from  Christians  whose  sympathies  were  with  those  of 
Paul  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  would  not  have  deem- 
ed it  decorous  or  proper  to  make  use  of  writings  as  sacred,  which  existed 
only  in  the  Greek  language.  On  every  ground,  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  Jews  would  naturally  be  deemed  preferable ;  for  it  was  more  in- 
telligible, it  was  more  sacred. 

Hence  the  tuayytltov  /7.*Vpor,  a  work  probably  of  the  apostolic  age, 
possibly  one  to  which  Luke  himself  adverts  in  the  commencement  of 
his  Gospel,  was  early  translated.  I  say  translated;  for  the  evidence 
produced  by  Credner  (p.  455  and  elsewhere)  serves  to  shew  ^satisfacto- 
rily  that  the  Hebrew  copies  were  a  translation  from  a  Greek  original. 
E.  g.  the  Greek  proper  name  in  Matt.  27:  16,  BaQyufipur,  tho  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  the  Nazarines  translates  (according  to  Jerome,  Comm.  in 
Matt.  27:  16),  with  the  sense  of  fititts  magistri  eorum ;  which  proper 
name,  of  course,  the  translator  must  have  supposed  was  derived  from 
"jirqnna,  instead  of  being  the  usual  Hebrew  name  «aet  "13,  i.e. 
vlop  didaoxalov.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  room  for  mistake  here, 
to  a  Hebrew  who  was  writing  in  his  own  vernacular  dialect.  The  sense 
therefore  given  to  Baoafipaj  or  ffagga^ag  is  plainly  one,  which  indi- 
cates the  mistake  of  a  translator  as  to  the  etymology  of  a  Greek  word. 

Very  early  then  there  was  current  among  the  Judaizing  Christians  a 
gospel  written  at  first  in  Greek,  and  afterwards  translated  for  the  use  of 
Jewish  readers  into  the  Hebrew  of  the  day  ,  which  from  its  resemblance 
to  our  canonical  Matthew,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  more  generally 
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entrant  in  the  second  and  following  centuries  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
was  usually  named  by  other  Christians  who  beliered  with  Paul,  or  (in  oth- 
er words)  by  the  church  catholic,  tvayyfktov  xara  Matftulov.  Of  most 
of  this  we  are  altogether  certain  from  the  testimony  of  Jerome.  In  his 
book  De  Viris  Ithtstribus,  cap.  2,  he  says :  "Evangelium  quoque,  quod  ap- 
pellatur  secundum  Hebraeos,  et  a  me  nuper  in  Graecum  Latinumqut 
sermonem  translalum  est ;  quo  et  Origenes  saepe  utitur,  etc."  From 
which  it  appears,  that  Jerome,  in  his  time,  did  not  know  of,  or  could  not 
procure  a  Greek  copy  ;  for  then  the  work  of  translating  this  would  have 
been  superfluous.  But  that  there  were  copies  of  this  nature  in  circula- 
tion, seems  to  be  clear  from  the  fact  which  Theodoret  states,  viz.  that  he 
procured  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  Diatesseron  of  Tatian,  who 
seems  to  have  used  the  Gospel  of  Peter  as  his  basis,  which  were  in  cir- 
culation in  his  diocese,  and  gave  to  the  owners  canonical  Gospels  in 
their  stead  ;  Haeret.  Fab.  I.  20. 

The  passage  in  Jerome,  which  is  the  plainest  and  most  direct  that  he 
has  any  where  exhibited,  is  in  one  of  his  latest  works  ( Contra  Pclagi- 
trm,  3.  2),  written  in  415,  four  years  before  his  death.  It  runs  thus  : 
"  In  evangel xojuzta  Hebraeos  quod  Chaldaico  quidcm  Syroqut  scrmonc, 
sed  Hebraicis  Uteris  scriptum  est,  quo  utunttir  usque  hodie  Nazareni, 
secundum  apostolos,  sive  (ut  vlerique  autumanOjuzrVr  Matthaeum;  quod 
et  in  Caesaricnsi  habetur  bibliotheca."  Again,  in  his  Comm.  in  Matt 
12:  13  he  says  :  "  Quod  [evangelium  secundum  Hebraeos]  vocatur  a 
plerisque  Matthaei  authenticum"  In  his  book  De  Viris  Must.,  cap. 
3,  he  says,  that  *  there  was  a  copy  of  this  gospel  in  the  library  at  Cesa- 
rea,  and  that  he  had  also  obtained  one  from  the  Nazarenes  in  Beroea,  a 
city  of  Syria.'  This  was  doubtless  the  one  from  which  he  made  his 
translation  into  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  way  seems  now  to  be  open  for  explaining  how  there  came  to  be 
so  widely  diffused  a  report  among  the  ancient  Christian  fathers,  respect- 
ing an  original  of  Matthew's  Gospel  being  extant  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. The  tuayyt'ltov  xaia  Marftulov,  or  tvayyiltov  ffltQOV,  or 
(voyytltov  xar  dnoatoXove,  or  tvayyiltov  xaO*  Vippa/oif,  (all  difler- 
erent  names  of  what  appears  to  have  been  one  and  the  same  work  dif- 
ferently modified  in  various  hands,  as  E.  F.  Schmidt,  in  his  Hist,  antiq. 
et  Vind.  Canonis,  p.  439  seq.,  some  half  a  century  since  maintained), 
greatly  resembled  in  its  leading  features  our  canonical  Matthew.  It 
was  usually  called  by  Matthew's  name  [xuru  Mui$utu»\  and  thus  was 
given  out  by  those  who  used  it  as  his  authentic  work  ;  "  a  plerisque 
Matthaei  authenticum  [vocatur"],  says  Jerome  in  Comm.  in  Matt.  12: 
13.  It  was  nearly  of  the  same  extent  with  the  genuine  Gospel  of 
Matthew;  for  Nicephorus  of  Byzantium,  about  A.D.  800,  mentions 
this  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (or  xttrd  AJurOalov)  as  one  of  the  u\ith- 
youfratp,  but  not  as  one  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and  says  that  it  con- 
tains 2200  atiyoi,  while  to  our  canonical  Matthew  he  assigns  2600 
07/701.  So  long  did  this  work  preserve  some  credit  among  a  part  of 
professed  Christians. 

Add  to  all  this  now  the  very  important  circumstance,  that  none  of  the 
fathers  except  Jerome  even  pretend  to  have  seen  and  read  the  xaid 
MaxQaiov  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  ;  and  this  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
viz.  that  none  of  them  but  he  were  able  to  read  it  in  this  language. 
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Hence  every  thing  roust  have  depended  on  the  current  report  of  those 

who  used  ihe  Hebrew  Gospel  xaro  MuiOtxiov.  They  of  course  con* 
tended  for  its  authenticity;  and  its  resemblance  to  the  canonical 
Matthew  might  even  have  made  it  doubtful  to  a  somewhat  discerning 
reader,  whether  the  basis  of  it  might  not  have  been  the  work  of  Mat- 
thew,  because  of  the  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  his  canonical  Gos-t 
pel.  Even  Jerome  himself,  after  he  had  translated  this  Gospel  soft 
JJfil>aiot  g,  docs  not  seem  prepared  in  his  mind  to  give  a  full  and  posi- 
tive opinion,  whether  the  real  Gospel  of  Matthew  might  not  have  been 
the  basis.  Most  abundantly  do  his  remarks  and  quotations  from  it 
shew,  that  it  had  been  tampered  with  by  omissions  and  additions.  But 
whether  the  genuine  Matthew  was  its  original  basis,  is  a  question  on 
which  he  appears  to  have  thought  differently  at  different  times;  owing 
probably  to  the  circumstance,  that  before  he  obtained  a  copy  of  it  be 
was  guided  by  general  report,  but  after  he  had  read  and  compared  it, 
he  judged  it  to  be  spurious. 

This  difference  in  his  opinion  is  strongly  marked  by  the  manner  in 
which,  at  different  times,  he  expresses  himself  about  the  dialect  of  the 
Gospel  xat7  'L)1yafovi.  In  his  earlier  works  he  speaks  of  this  as  be- 
ing Hcbrato  scrmone.  But  in  a  late  work  of  his  (Contra  Pelag.  III.  2), 
four  years  before  his  death,  he  gives  us,  with  more  minute  accuracy,  an 
account  of  the  real  state  of  this  matter  :  "  In  evangelio  juxta  Hebraeos, 
quod  Chaldaico  quidem  et  Syro  scrmone,  sed  Hebraicis  Uteris  script  urn 
est."  In  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  idiom,  then,  i.  e.  in  the  mixt  idiom 
(as  I  understand  this)  made  up  of  these  two  languages,  which  was  ev- 
ery where  predominant  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Palestine, 
the  Gospel  in  question  was  written,  although  the  letters  were  Hebrew. 
All  this  is  just  what  the  Jews  still  practise.  The  German  Jews  print 
many  of  their  books  which  are  written  in  the  German  language,  by  em- 
ploying Hebrew  letters;  the  Turkish  Jews,  who  speak  Spanish,  print 
their  books  with  Hebrew  letters ;  and  if  this  is  now  done  in  respect  to 
languages  so  discrepant  from  the  Hebrew,  how  much  more  natural  was 
it  to  write  a  Syro-Chaldaic  book,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  with 
the  Hebrew  aJphabet  which  tallied  exactly  with  the  alphabets  of  those 
two  dialects.  The  reader  will  note,  that  Jerome,  in  his  minute  and 
circumstantial  description,  plainly  designs  to  distinguish  between  the 
proper  Hebrew  tongue  and  the  SyrO-Chaldaic. 

After  all,  then,  the  re|>ort  of  a  Gospel  of  Matthew  being  extant  in  the 
proper  Hebrew  of  the  aposlJe's  time,  seems  to  have  no  just  foundation ; 
but  a  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel  of  this  nature,  most  clearly  was  current 
among  the  Nazarencs  and  Ebionites. 

Thus  much  for  the  ground  of  ancient  report,  respecting  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  Let  us  now  sum  up,  very  briefly,  the  considera- 
tions which  .«peak  positively  in  favour  of  a  Greek  original. 

1.  If  a  Syro-Chaldaic  original  of  Matthew's  canonical  Gospel  were 
extant  and  current  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  how  is  it  possible 
to  account  for  it,  that  the  authors  of  the  Peshito,  or  old  Syriac  version, 
made  at  the  close  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
should  have  translated  the  GospeJ  of  Matthew  from  our  canonical  Greek 
copy ;  as  it  is  certain  they  did  ?   Nay,  why  need  they  have  translated  it 
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at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  original  itself  would  have  been  altogether  intelli- 
gible among  the  Syrians  ? 

2.  How  can  it  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  that  a  true  Hebrew 
original  of  Matthew,  so  widely  diffused  as  the  tuayyt'kiov  xu&'  'Efaai- 
avg  was,  should  have  been  so  utterly  and  early  lost  that  no  traces  of  it 
except  a. few  fragments  remains? 

3.  If  our  present  Greek  Matthew  is  a  mere  translation,  how  is  it 
possible  that  no  tradition  of  early  ages  should  have  conveyed  any  re- 
port to  Christians,  who  the  translator  was  and  where  he  lived  1  I  am 
aware,  indeed,  that  later  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  a  view  to  save  the 
credit  of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew,  assign  to  it  translations  of  high 
authority.  The  author  of  the  Synopsis  Sac.  Script,  (printed  in  Opp. 
Athanasii,  Tom.  II.  p.  155)  says,  that  "  it  was  interpreted  {ypptvivQi]) 
by  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  flesh."  Isidorus 
Hispalensis  (De  Vita  et  Obit.  Sanct.  c  76),  and  Nicephorus  (IV.  32)r 
assert  that  Bartholomew  translated  it  into  the  language  of  India,  where 
he  preached  ;  which,  however,  has  no  bearing  on  our  present  Greek  copy. 
Anastasius  Sinaita  (Anagog.  Contempl.  c.  8)  avers,  that  Luke  and  Paul 
translated  it  into  Greek;  Theophylact(Prooem.  in  Matt.),  that  the  apos- 
tle John  translated  it.  All  these  reports,  however,  are  so  late  and  so 
discrepant  as  to  shew,  that  what  Jerome  said  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  was  no  doubt  true  ;  viz.,  "  Qui*  in  Graecum  transtulerit,  non 
satis  certutn  est;"  de  Vir.  Illustr.  c.  3.  This  is  said  in  one  of  his  earlier 
works,  when  he  seems  to  have  fully  believed  in  a  Hebrew  original,  and 
before  he  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  examining  for  himself. 

4.  Is  it  probable  in  any  good  degree,  that  authentic  Hebrew  copies  of 
Matthew  should  have  escaped  the  laborious  and  diligent  search  of  Ori- 
gen,  and  of  Lucian  in  his  recension  of  Mss.,  who  doubtless  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  from  the  fact  that  he 
lived  at  Antioch  in  Syria  ? 

5.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  canonical  Greek  Gospel 
of  Matthew  do  not  appear  to  have  even  been  at  all  doubted  or  im- 
pugned, at  least  in  the  church  catholic,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. How  could  this  happen,  if  it  were  a  mere  version,  and  the  orig- 
inal was  still  current  ? 

These  are  considerations  which  seem  to  be  of  serious  weight,  in  re- 
spect to  the  question,  What  was  the  original  language  of  Matthew  ? 
Many  other  arguments  have  been  urged  both  for  and  against  the  origi- 
nality of  the  Greek,  from  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  Sept.  version, 
and  from  the  appeal  which  is  now  and  then  made  to  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  by  translating  them  directly  and  independently  of  this 
version.  Even  in  cases  where  Matthew  has  recorded  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  and  in  which  he  differs  from  the  other  Evangelists,  he 
translates  directly  from  the  Hebrew:  c.  g.  2:  (>,  15,  18.  4:  15.  8:  17.  9: 
13.  12:  18—21.  13:  35.  21:  4.  27:  9,  10.  In  other  passages  of  the 
like  description  he  follows  the  Sept.  quite  exactly  ;  e.  g.  1:  23.  21:  16. 
13:  14,  15.  But  the  same  thing  may  be  shewn  also,  respecting  other 
parts  of  this  gospel ;  notwithstanding  Eichhorn  has  asserted  the  contra- 
ry ;  Einleit.  I.  After  all,  then,  nothing  that  is  much  to  be  relied  upon 
in  argument,  can  be  made  out  in  this  way.  A  translator  of  a  Hebrew 
original  of  Matthew  might  sometimes  take  the  Sept.  version  as  his 
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guide,  and  sometimes  translate  directly  for  himself  Matthew's  quotations 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Matthew  might  do  the  same,  if  he  wrote 
in  Greek.  Nothing  certain  or  important,  then,  can  be  made  out  of  this 
argument,  in  respect  to  the  original  of  Matthew's  Gospel. 

Does  the  work  abound  in  Hebraisms  ?  h  does  ;  but  these  can  be  do 
proof  that  the  original  was  Hebrew;  for  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  in  my  judgmeut,  not  less  true  of  even 
Luke,  than  of  Matthew. 

Bolten,  and  after  him  Eichhorn  and  others,  have  endeavored  to  shew, 
that  by  recurring  to  the  dikoyia  of  the  original,  or  at  least  to  words  ca- 
pable of  two  significations  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  we  may  account  for 
some  alleged  errors  in  our  present  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and 
therefore  it  follows,  that  the  original  of  it  was  probably  Syro-Chaldatc. 
But  these  and  aH  such  allegations  are  equally  applicable  to  all  other 
parte  of  the  New  Testament.  Bolten,  indeed,  has  so  applied  them. 
Interpreters  of  the  present  day,  however,  regard  such  a  method  of  rea- 
soning aa  both  unnecessary  and  improbable.  The  alleged  errors  are 
most  of  them,  to  say  the  least,  the  errors  of  Bolten  as  to  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  text,  and  not  the  errors  of  the  sacred  writers. 

In  a  word  ;  how  can  I  read  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  it  now  lies  be- 
fore me,  and  feel  that  I  am  reading  a  translation  made  in  ancient  times  T 
Where  is  any  version  like  it?  The  Septuagint?  That  is  greatly  di- 
verse from  it,  in  very  many  and  important  respects.  I  can  no  more  find 
internal  evidences  of  a  version  in  Matthew,  than  I  can  in  Mark,  Luke, 
or  John.  I  must  believe,  then,  that  the  real  original  is  before  us. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  an  Aramaean  original,  except  what  proves  the 
Aramaean  work  at  the  same  time  to  be  spurious.  Why  should  we  then 
admit  such  an  original  ? 


Note  16.    Sources  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark ;  also  of  the  Gospels  of 
Luke  and  Matthew,  (p.  349,  $  17  seq ) 

To  discuss  this  subject  at  length,  would  require  a  volume ;  and  even 
to  give  any  particular  account  of  all  which  has  been  written  in  relation 
to  it,  would  require  much  more  space  than  has  been  allotted  to  this  sub- 
ject by  Hug,  or  than  can  be  here  allowed.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a  few  leading  and  elementary  notices,  which  may  serve  in 
some  measure  to  guide  the  researches  of  the  reader,  who  may  wish  to 
go  deeply  into  an  investigation  of  this  nature. 

I.  All  who  read  and  compare  the  three  first  Gospels,  as  they  stand 
exhibited  in  any  good  Greek  Harmony,  cannot  fail  to  notice,  that  they 
agree  not  only  in  the  general  tenor  of  narration,  as  to  the  important  say- 
ings and  doings  of  Jesus,  but  often  in  the  very  diction  itself;  and  in  regard 
to  the  diction,  in  some  cases  the  different  Gospels  agree  even  in  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  translation  is  made  de  novo 
and  not  copied  from  the  Sept.  version. 

Let  the  reader  compare,  for  bis  own  satisfaction  as  to  this,  not  only 
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the  general  tenor  of  the  historical  narrations,  but  also  their  agreement 
as  to  modes  of  expression  in  the  following  examples,  vix.,  (1)  Between 
all  three  of  the  Evangelists. 

Matt.    3:3.         Mark    1:3.         Luke  3:  4. 
9: 5.  2: 20.  5: 35. 

16: 28.  10: 23.  10: 24. 

(2)  Between  Matthew  and  Luke. 

Matt    4:  5.         Luke   4: 9. 

4:  18.  4:  8. 

7:  5.  6:  42. 

11:10.  7:27. 

11:11.  7:28. 

11:26.  10:24. 

21:44.  20:18. 

24:  50.  12:  46. 

(3)  Between  Matthew  and  Mark. 

Matt.  15:  8  seq.    Mark    7: 6  seq. 
24:  32.  13:  20. 

26:  55.  14:  48. 

■ 

(4)  Between  Mark  and  Luke. 

Mark    6:  41.      Luke   9:  16. 
15:  15.  22:  12. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  a  small  specimen  of  what  might  easily  be 
produced  ;  but  they  may  serve  as  an  example  to  illustrate  what  has  been 
asserted  above. 

II.  More  striking,  especially,  is  the  resemblance  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  to  that  of  Matthew  particularly,  and  then  to  that  of  Luke  in 
many  respects.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  only  about  twenty-seven 
verses  which  are  entirely  peculiar  to  himself  as  to  matter,  although  in 
most  other  cases  he  has  more  or  less  of  difference,  cither  as  to  circum- 
stantial t kings  or  else  as  to  diction. 

( 1 )  The  verses  which  contain  matter  peculiar  altogether  to  himself, 
are  in  4:  26-29.  7:32—37.  8:22-26.  11:  11—14.  13:  33—37.  16: 
9—11. 

(2)  Mark  appears  sometimes  to  follow  Luke,  and  sometimes  Mat- 
thew  as  the  reader  may  see  by  comparing  the  following  passages;  vix., 

Mark    1:35—39.  Luke  4:42—44. 
1:45.  5:  15  seq 

4:21-25.  8:16-18. 

6:  J4— 29.  Matt  14:  1-12. 

(3)  Mark  apparently  uses  the  text  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke  in 
bination,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing, 

Mark    3:  7—12.      Luke  6:  17—19.       Matt.  12:  15—16. 
6:30—33.  9.10,11.  14:13. 
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Mark   8:3.  Luke    1:42.  Matt.  5:13. 

8:4.  1:44.  5:14. 

9:  9.  2:  3  seq.  5:  27  seq. 

9:  17.  2: 22.  5:  37. 

8:27.  4: 41  seq.  8:25. 

8:  28.  5:  1  seq.  8:  26. 

This  catalogue  could  be  easily  extended  to  passages  almost  without 
number,  scattered  through  the  whole  Gospel  of  Mark.  See  De  Wette, 
Einleit.  ins  N.  Test.  p.  139,  ed.  2nd. 

(4)  Mark  appears  somotimes  to  make  a  summary  of  Matthew  or 
Luke,  or  to  give  a  short  hint  of  what  is  contained  more  at  large  in 
them.    E.  g. 

Mark   1:  12  seq.       Malt.    4:  I  seq.  11.       Luke  4:  1,  2. 
4:  34.  13:  34,  36  seq. 

16:  12  seq.  24:  13  seq. 

16:  14  seq.  28:  16  seq.  24:  36  seq. 

Phenomena  of  this  kind  have  led  many  recent  critics  of  high  stand- 
ing, to  assume  the  position  that  Mark  made  up  his  Gospel  principally 
from  the  work  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  that  he  has  only  here  and 
there  exhibited  an  original  hand,  while  for  the  most  part  he  is  merely  a 
close  and  faithful  epitomator. 

This  idea,  or  one  kindred  to  it,  is  not  entirely  new.  So  long  ago  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century*  Augustine  (de  Consensu  Evangel  I. 
4)  said  :  Marcus  Matlhaeum  subscquutus,  tanquam  pedissequus  eibrm- 
ator  ejus  videtur.  This  distinguished  father,  no  doubt,  came  to  such  a 
view,  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  two  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark. 

In  modern  times  many  hints  of  the  like  nature  have  been  thrown  out. 
Grotius  (ad  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  i.),  Mill  (Proleg.$  109),  and  Wetstein 
(Praef.  at  Marci  Evang.  and  ad  Luc.  Evang.),  advance  the  supposition, 
that  Mark  in  writing  his  Gospel  made  use  of  Matthew  ;  and  that  Luke, 
in  writing  his,  made  use  of  both  Matthew  and  Mark.  Storr,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  held  Mark's  Gospel  to  be  the  original  one,  and  the  source  of 
both  Matthew  and  Luke;  Ueber  den  Zweck  Johannis,  etc.  §58—62; 
also  in  his  De  Fonte  Evangeliorum,  etc.,  in  Com  menu.  Theol.  by  Vel- 
thusen,  Kuinoel,  and  Ruperti,  Vol.  III.  Biisching  maintained  that  Luke 
is  the  oldest  writer,  that  he  served  as  the  basis  of  Matthew,  and  that  both 
together  were  the  basis  of  Mark  ;  Vorrede  zur  Harmonie,  p. 
Comp.  Eichh.  Allgem.  Biblioth.  V.  p.  489.  Vogel,  more  recently,  main- 
tains that  Luke  is  the  source  of  Mark ;  and  that  both  Luke  and  Mark 
are  the  basis  of  Matthew ;  in  Gaoler's  Journal  fur  a  user  I.  theol.  Litte- 
ratur,  B.  I.  St.  1. 

Finally,  Griesbach,  in  a  most  laboured  and  verv  able  essay,  printed 
in  the  Comm.  Theol.  of  Velthusen,  etc.,  Vol.  I.,  and  entitled  De  Fonti- 
bus,  etc.,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Mark  has  every  where  copied  Mat- 
thew, (as  Augustine  has  said,  pcdisstquus  et  breviaior).  This  essay 
was  first  published  in  1789.  Owen,  in  his  Observations  on  the  four  Gos- 
pels, Lond.  1764,  had  before  hinted  the  same  thing.  Stroth  (in  Eichh. 
Repertor.  IX.  p.  144)  accords  with  this  view ;  as  does  Paulus  in  bis 
Conservatorium,  I.,  and  Ammon  in  his  De  Luca  emend  a  tore  Matthaei, 
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1805;  all,  however,  with  some  peculiarities  of  their  own.  In  1825,  H. 
Saunier  published  at  Berlin,  an  essay  entitled,  Ueber  die  Quellen  des 
Evang.  des  Mark  us  ;  in  which,  according  to  general  assent,  he  seems 
to  have  established  the  main  position  of  Griesbach  in  respect  to  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  beyond  all  reasonable  contradiction. 

But  while  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  it  should  be  denied,  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  does  in  a  peculiar 
manner  resemble  that  of  Matthew,  yet  there  is  more  than  one  way  of 
accounting  for  this  resemblance.  We  have  seen  to  what  theory  the 
distinguished  writers  just  named  resorted,  in  order  to  account  for  this 
resemblance  between  any  two  or  all  three  of  the  Gospels.  The  basis 
of  the  theory  is,  the  copying  of  some  one  or  two  of  the  Gospels  by  the 
author  of  another.  This,  however,  has  in  its  turn  met  with  vehement 
opposition  from  a  quarter  that  we  should  hardly  have  expected,  viz., 
from  some  of  the  neological  critics.  Russwurm  (Ueber  d.  Ursprung  der 
3  Evangg.  1797),  Eichhorn  (Einleit.  1. 373  seq.),  and  Bertholdt  (Einleit. 
III.  p.  1 127  seq.),  allege,  that  on  such  a  ground  no  good  reason  can  be 
given,  why  each  Evangelist  here  and  there  has  something  peculiar  to 
himself ;  why  he  here  and  there  speaks  more  definitely  than  another, 
more  circumstantially,  more  chronologically,  and  sometimes  more  brief- 
ly and  summarily.  No  good  reason,  they  say,  can  be  given,  why  the 
diction  even  of  one  should  be  altered  by  his  copyist  for  the  worse,  made 
obscure  where  it  was  before  plain,  be  changed  without  being  improved, 
made  into  poorer  Greek  instead  of  better,  and  other  things  of  the  like 
nature. 

On  the  ground  that  the  Evangelists  were  servile  copyists,  these  objec- 
tions seem  to  be  unanswerable.  But  on  the  ground  that  the  Evange- 
lists made,  each  in  his  turn,  free  use  of  the  Gospels  before  composed, 
yet  not  so  as  to  bind  himself  in  all  respects  as  to  matter  or  manner, 
these  objections  in  themselves  considered  would  not  be  very  weighty. 

But  have  those  who  have  urged  such  objections,  substituted  any  bet- 
ter theory  in  the  place  of  that  which  they  oppose  1  Hug  has  answered 
this  question,  in  a  good  measure,  in  18 — 30 ;  where  he  has  proposed 
the  respective  theories  of  Marsh,  Eichhorn,  and  Gratz.  The  basis  of 
all  these  theories  it  is  easy  to  place  before  the  mind  of  a  reader,  in  a 
manner  altogether  intelligible.    It  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 

1.  There  are  so  many  and  so  close  resemblances  between  the  three 
first  Evangelists,  that  they  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than 
by  supposing,  either  that  they  have  copied  from  each  other,  or  from 
some  common  document  or  documents. 

(2)  They  have  not  copied  from  each  other,  for  the  reasons  just  stated 
above. 

(3)  It  must  follow,  that  they  have  copied  from  some  common  docu- 
ments. 

To  shew  in  what  way  all  the  various  discrepancies  among  the  Gos- 
pels, as  to  matter  and  style,  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  last  ground, 
different  theorists  have  proposed  plans  which  differ  in  their  detail,  al- 
though the  basis  of  them  all  is  substantially  the  same. 

(a)  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  made  the  com- 
mon source  by  some ;  e.  g.  Leasing,  Vermischte  Schriflen,  VI.  50. 
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Niemeyer,  Conjeclurae  ad  Illustrandum,  etc.  1790.  Weber,  Beitrige 
zur  Geshichte  des  N.  Test.  Kanons,  1791.    E?ang.  der  Hebraer,  1806. 

(b)  The  original  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  has  been  regarded  as  the 
common  source  of  the  three  first  canonical  Gospels  by  others ;  e.  g. 
Corrodi,  Beleucht.  d.  Gcschicht.  des  Bibelcanons,  II.  150.  Thieas, 
Comm.  in  N.  Test.,  Einl.  $  13  seq.  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Entwurf  etc,  in 
Henke's  Magaz.  IV.  St.  3.  Bolten,  Vorrede  zur  deutsch.  Uebersetx. 
der  Evangelien. 

(c)  Eichhorn  has  brought  forward  two  theories ;  the  first  of  which 
is  in  his  Allgem.  Biblioth.  B.  V.  The  substance  of  this  is,  (1)  A  npw- 
rtvayyfhov  ( Unvangelivm).  (2)  An  altered  edition  of  this,  which 
we  may  call  A. ;  which  is  the  basis  of  Matthew.  (3)  A  still  different 
and  altered  edition  of  No.  I,  that  we  may  name  B. ;  which  is  the  basis 
of  Luke.  (4)  A  new  edition  of  No.  1,  incorporating  the  additions  and 
alterations  in  A.  and  B.  ;  the  basis  of  Mark.  (5)  Another  edition  stilt, 
different  from  any  of  the  preceding,  the  basis  of  the  peculiarities  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  where  they  agree  with  each  other  but  differ  from 
Mark. 

Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  translation  of  Michaelis,  not  content  with  this 
theory,  and  unable  to  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  three  first  Gospels 
by  it,  invented  another  mode  of  solution  still  more  complicated.  In  No. 
( 1 )  We  have  the  original  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel.  (2)  The  Greek 
translation  of  it.  (3)  Copies  of  this  with  smaller  and  larger  additions; 
which  we  may  note  by  a  and  A.  (4)  Still  different  copies,  with  the 
like  additions;  /?  and  B.  (5)  A  copy  in  which  Nos.  3  and  4  are  min- 
gled together ;  the  basis  of  Mark.  (6)  Matthew  has  for  its  basis  No. 
3,  with  some  new  additions  in  still  different  recensions  of  No.  1,  which 
may  be  named  y  and  Pi.  (7)  Luke  has  for  its  basis  a  new  edition  of 
No.  4,  which  has  also  incorporated  in  it  the  additions  y  and  T  1.  (8) 
Matthew  and  Luke  made  use  of  still  another  original  Gospel,  3,  which 
contained  additions  P  2 ;  and  this  accounts  for  their  agreement  with 
each  other,  in  some  cases  where  they  both  differ  from  Mark. 

Eichhorn,  moved  it  would  seem  by  the  difficulties  which  Marsh  had 
snggested,  or  else  coveting  something  still  more  ingenious  and  artificial 
than  his  fust  theory,  came  out  anew  in  his  Einleit.  ins  N.  Test.  I.,  with 
a  more  complex  theory  still.  (I)  An  Aramaean  original  Gospel.  12) 
A  Greek  translation  of  it.  (3)  Original  Gospel  remodeled,  A. ;  the  ba- 
sis of  Matthew.  (4)  Greek  translation  of  this,  modified  by  No.  2.  (5) 
A  different  modeling  of  No.  1  in  the  Aramaean,  B. ;  the  basis  of  Luke. 
(6)  An  edition  in  which  Nos.  3  and  5  were  united,  C;  the  basis  of 
Mark.  (7)  A  fourth  remodeling  of  the  original  Gospel,  different  from 
all  the  oihers,  D. ;  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  where  they  agree  to- 
gether and  differ  from  Mark.  (8)  A  Greek  version  of  this  on  the  basis 
of  No.  2.  (9)  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  as  a  whole,  is  derived  from 
Nos.  3  and  7,  i.e.  A.  and  £>.,  and  may  be  called  E.  (10)  Matthew's 
Greek  Gospel  is  derived  from  Nos.  4  and  8,  i.  e.  the  altered  Greek  ver- 
sions of  A.  and  D.  (1 1 )  Mark  in  using  A.  and  2?.,  Nos.  3  and  5,  used 
the  Greek  version  of  A.,  and  the  original  Aramaean  of  B.  (12)  Luke 
not  only  used  B.  and  D.,  Nos.  5  and  7,  but  also  a  still  different  recen- 
sion of  the  original  Gospel,  named  F.  Moreover  be  used  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  Z>.,  but  the  original  Aramaean  of  B. 
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Did  the  reader  ever  see,  or  imagine,  any  thing  like  to  this,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  composition  of  a  brief,  simple,  historical  narration? 
Yet  Ziegler,  Haenlein,  Kuinoel,  Bertholdt,  Graiz,  and  many  others, 
hare  declared  in  favour  of  a  ngtoitvayyiXiop,  and  hare  endeavoured, 
although  with  variations  from  Marsh  and  Eichhorn  as  to  some  partic- 
ulars of  their  theory,  to  account  for  the  sameness  and  the  discrepancies 
of  the  Evangelists  in  this  strained  and  unnatural  manner. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  that  not  a  trace  exists  in  all  antiquity  of  this  fa- 
mous npcoKvayyt'Xiov,  (which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  account  for,  had 
there  been  any  such  document) ;  that  the  theories  in  question  would  re- 
duce the  Evangelists  to  mere  second  hand,  drudging  plagiarists,  who  were 
not  able  to  write  scarcely  a  sentence  of  their  own  which  was  original ; 
that  it  will  not,  after  all,  account  for  many  of  the  resemblances  or  dis- 
crepancies in  question  ;  and  that  the  whole  thing  is  so  artificial,  so 
strained,  and  so  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Evangelists,  that,  in 
case  it  were  matter  of  fact,  we  can  conceive  of  no  good  reason  why  our 
canonical  Gospels  came  into  general  circulation  among  the  ancients,  in 
preference  to  the  originals  from  which  they  were  plagiarized.  Popular 
and  captivating  as  these  theories  were  among  the  Germans,  when  first 
broached,  they  have  now  become  nearly  as  extinct  in  Germany  as  Har- 
douin's  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  classics,  which  attributed  them  to 
the  monks  of  the  middle  ages.  In  looking  seriously  at  them,  now,  one 
is  forced  to  exclaim  :  When  will  the  extravagant  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind  cease  to  mislead  ?  De  Wette  himself,  who  is  far  from  being 
averse  to  singular  theories  in  criticism,  exclaims :  "  One  can  only  twit- 
der,  that  these  hypotheses  should  have  ever  gained  approbation."  Yet 
Kuinoel's  Commentary,  down  to  the  present  hour,  is  rilled  with  refer- 
ences to  the  Txgoittuuyy&u)*,  as  though  it  were  altogether  a  matter  plain 
and  well  established ! 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Gieseler,  examined  by  Hug  in  $  22  (p.  864),  is  less 
revolting  than  those  already  presented,  but  on  the  whole  not  more 
satisfactory.  A  stereotyped  traditional  Gospel,  such  as  he  supposes,  is 
practically  an  impossibility.  Every  narrator  in  prose  would  alter  the 
costume  more  or  less  to  suit  his  own  style.  In  substance  the  story 
might  remain  the  same;  but  it  would  receive  many  additions  and  chan- 
ges. Dr.  G.,  however,  was  not  original  in  this  thought.  Eckermann 
(Theol.  Beitrage,  B.  II.),  Herder  (Von  Gottes  Sohn),  Kaiser  (Bibl. 
Theol.  1. 224),  Paulus  ( Algem.  Lit.  Zeit.  1613),  and  others,  have  broach- 
ed the  same  views.  But  Dr.  G.  has  adorned  them  with  a  more  attrac- 
tive dress. 

The  common  sense  and  sober  reflection  of  some  other  critics  have 
brought  them,  at  last,  to  the  simple  basis  on  which  as  it  seems  to  me 
this  whole  matter  should  always  have  been  placed,  and  where  Luke  has 
opened  a  way  plainly  for  us  to  place  it,  in  the  prooern  to  his  Gospel. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  attentively  examine  this. 

' EntidiiniQ  noXkol  *n*x**P1]0<**'  avara^aa&at  dttjyrjotp  ntpi  tup 
ninXtjgo(f>oprjut fO)p  i»  rjplvngayfiattov,  ttaOui  naghdoaap  rtuip  ot  an 
a9ZW  avzOTirai  xoi  vnrjgt'iat  ytpoutpot  too  koyov  '  ido£e  xquoi  nag- 
r,xokoirf>t}xon  awu&ip  naatp  axc</?<u^  xaQthtf  aoi  ygaipat,  xQanoxe 
BtoyiU  •  iVa  iniypug  ntgi  tap  ttattjXV^nt  Xoyup  t»j*  aoqaXitap. 
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Let  us  see,  then,  what  are  the  views  which  are  here  distinctly  given, 
(l)  Many  have  undertaken  to  compose  narrations,  (and  in  writing  too, 
for  so  dvuTd^ac&ui  dirtyrtatv  must  here  mean,  else  it  will  be  no  apology 
for  Luke's  writing  a  diiiy/jots),  respecting  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Christ.  (2)  Eye  witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word,  (this  is  the  usual 
sense  of  v^tjotrai  jov  loyov,  and  no  other  is  critically  and  exegetically 
certain),  had  spread  abroad  oral  accounts  of  the  same  matters.  So 
naotdooaf  naturally  means ;  and  so  it  should  be  construed  here.  To 
suppose  an  ellipsis  of  #iriyr,at»  after  nuytd'ooav  here  (as  Hug  does  p. 
388),  seems  to  me  not  only  to  be  forced  and  unnatural,  but  to  miss  the 
evident  aim  of  the  writer.  The  xuPmg  here  I  do  not  refer  back  to 
uvaxaiuaQai  dttjytjOU',  and  thus  make  the  writer  say,  that  the  many 
had  undertaken  to  compose  narrations  which  would  accord  with  the  tes- 
timony of  eye  and  ear  witnesses;  but  I  refer  it,  as  the  laws  of  grammar 
would  naturally  direct  us  to  do,  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding. 
The  writer  means  to  say,  that  the  eventa  narrated  iu  evangelical  histo- 
ries did  in  reality  happen  (itnXqgoqoQtiuttKOp),  and  that  we  hare  the 
testimony  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses  as  vouchers  for  the  fact  that  they  did. 

Thus  far  then  the  protasis  of  the  sentence.  In  this  we  have  tbe 
simple  declarations,  that  many  had  undertaken  to  compose  written  nar- 
rations respecting  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus,  which  were  orally 
testified  to  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses.  The  question,  whether  the  many 
had  succeeded  well  or  ill  in  composing  their  narrations,  the  writer  does 
not  here  solve.  The  fact  that  they  professed  and  meant  to  follow  tbe 
testimony  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  may  well  be  supposed  ;  for  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  for  the  writers  of  such  narrations  to  make  their 
appeal  to  such  sources.  But  that  they  succeeded  well  in  accomplishing 
the  work  which  they  undertook,— of  that  we  are  not  here  informed,  but 
left  merely  to  conjecture,  or  at  most  to  draw  a  probable  inference  from 
the  sequel  of  the  sentence. 

What  now,  in  view  of  the  facts  just  stated,  does  Luke  himself  intend 
to  do  ?  Apologizing  as  it  were  for  his  undertaking,  because  many  oth- 
ers had  already  engaged  in  the  like  work  ;  declaring  that  he  had  traced 
every  thing  up  lo  its  source  {na^xoXovO^xoxi  uvto&tv  nuotv  dx{)t§u;\ 
he  intends  to  write  to  Theophilus  xaOfh'ts,  in  order,  i.  e.  with  arrange- 
ment and  proper  construction.  Here  is  probably  a  covert  intimation, 
that  the  noXXoi  had  not  done  so.  If  they  had,  what  need  of  a  new 
diqyrjaig  ?  we  might  naturally  ask.  Yet  the  personal  friendship  of  Luke 
for  Theophilus,  and  probably  the  desire  of  the  latter  to  have  such  a 
work  from  his  hand,  might  have  moved  him  to  this,  even  in  case  the 
other  dtyyriofig  had  not  been  specially  deficient  as  to  matter  or  manner. 

There  is  yet  one  or  two  more  circumstances  to  be  noted.  They  are 
these,  viz.  that  Luke  made  such  inquiries  as  he  specifies,  and  came 
to  a  resolution  to  write  xg in  order  that  Theophilus  might  know 
the  certainty  (daqaUiup)  of  the  matters  in  which  he  had  been  orally 
instructed  (xarij/r-tfi;?).  Here  is  an  implication  that  the  writings  of 
the  noXXol  would  not  effectually  secure  this  end  ;  or  at  least,  that  Luke 
hoped  himself  more  effectually  to  secure  it.  There  is  another  intima- 
tion, very  important  to  our  present  purpose,  viz.,  that  Theophilus  had 
been  orally  taught  the  matter  of  the  gospels  already,  ntpi  wv  xaiviTr 
Gtjg  Xoyaiv.  Here  then  we  have  a  most  explicit  intimation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Gospel  was  originally  propagated.    There  were  many 
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writings  in  circulation.  But  the  eye  and  car  witnesses  continued  to 
tell  the  story  orally  {nayt'dooav).  It  was  thus  that  it  had  been  propa- 
gated to  Theophilus,  who  either  had  no  written  dirly^aitgt  or  did  not 
care  to  use  those  which  he  had  seen.  Luke  therefore  undertook  to 
give  him  a  more  permanent,  stable,  and  exact  account  than  he  had 
hitherto  received  ,  although  that  in  which  he  had  been  orally  instructed, 
does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  discordant  with  the  testimony  of  eye 
and  ear  witnesses. 

Thus  we  have  the  state  of  the  Christian  world  before  us,  when  Luke 
wrote ;  which  could  not  be  much  remote  from  the  time  in  which  the 
other  Evangelits  also  wrote.  Original  witnesses  were  every  where 
"  spreading  abroad  the  word,"  and  -nolloi  were  endeavouring  to  help 
on  the  same  cause,  by  composing  narrations  in  writing.  But  these  pro- 
ductions, however  well  meant,  do  not  seem  in  the  judgment  of  Luke  to 
be  worthy  of  all  acceptation  and  confidence  ;  and  therefore  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  in  his  mind,  that  some  new  efforts  are  needed  as  to 
written  communications  of  the  Gospel. 

From  this  state  of  things,  so  obvious  and  so  natural,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  may  account  for  all  that  needs  to  be  accounted  for,  both  as  to 
the  resemblances  and  discrepancies  of  the  three  first  Gospels. 

1  cannot  for  a  moment  accede,  however,  to  the  criticism  of  II  Jg  upon 
7tapuxokovOt)x6xi  (p.  391),  by  which  he  makes  it  here  to  mean,  that 
Luke  '  was  in  the  region  where  he  could  observe  all  the  events  that  he 
relates,  as  they  took  place,'  and  this  from  their  first  development.  There 
can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  mtfjuxokovOtM,  in  its  first  and  literal 
sense,  means  to  be  personally  present  with  any  individual  or  at  the  oc- 
currence of  any  particular  event.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  this  liter- 
al meaning  is  out  of  all  question,  in  consequence  of  the  axytftutg  with 
which  -nufjaxoXovOtot  is  joined,  and  which  shews  very  plainly  that  only 
a  mental  natjuxoXovfttit)  can  be  intended,  i.  e.  an  accurate  and  diligent 
tracing  of  things  to  their  original  sources,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  them. 
I  am  aware  that  Hug  (p.  394)  reckons  Luke  among  the  seventy  disci- 
ples sent  out  by  the  Saviour  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  according  to  the  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Origen  (Dial.  cont.  Marcion.,  Tom.  I.  p.  806,  ed. 
De  la  Rue),  and  also  by  Epiphanius  (Adv.  Haeres.  XXXI.  or  LI.  $  12). 
But  Col.  4:  1 1 — 15  seems  to  shew  that  Luke  was  not  tx  nt<jiT0ftr,$t  and 
therefore  that  he  was  a  Gentile  proselyte.  He  appears  first  on  the  scene 
of  Christian  action,  in  Acts  16:  11,  where  he  is  related  to  have  joined 
himself  to  Paul  and  gone  with  him  to  Philippi.  Is  it  probable  that  at 
this  time  he  could  have  engaged  in  such  journeyings  and  services  as  he 
afterwards  performed,  provided  he  had  been  so  far  advanced  in  life  as 
he  must  now  have  been,  in  case  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  ? 

Luke,  then,  according  to  these  suggestions,  must  have  gone  to  Pal- 
estine, the  scene  of  evangelical  action,  and  there  learned  and  treasured 
up  the  things  which  he  has  produced  to  our  view  in  his  Gospel.  So  he 
would  seem  to  say  in  his  Prooem;  at  least  he  says  the  most  important 
part  of  this,  viz.,  that  he  hud  made  diligent  scrutiny  of  every  thing 
ttvtoOfv,  i.  e.  even  to  its  very  sources.  This  he  could  not  have  done, 
without  repairing  in  person  to  Palestine.  Tradition  says  that  he  was 
born  at  Anlioch  ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  III.  4.  Jerome,  De  Viris  Illust., 
v.  Lucas.  There  the  Gospel  was  early  preached  ;  and  there  he  may 
have  been,  and  probably  was,  an  early  convert  to  it. 
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Let  us  see  now  in  the  case  of  Luke,  which  at  present  is  before  us 
and  will  serve  equally  well  for  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  what  were 
the  means  or  materials  for  writing  accessible  to  this  Evangelist.  (I) 
There  wss  the  testimony  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  scattered  all  o»er 
the  country  of  Palestine,  both  as  to  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus.  (2) 
There  were  the  written  documents  of  many ;  which,  although  not  in 
all  respects  as  they  should  have  been,  no  doubt  exhibited  much  that  was 
true  and  useful.  Did  he  make  use  of  these  sources  only,  or  was  there 
before  him  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  not  to  say  (as  Hug  supposes)  that  of 
Mark  also? 

It  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  prooem  of  Luke,  that  the  noiloi  there 
named  as  authors  of  evangelical  dwfijotte,  had  not  written  xa#*|q;nor 
axptfiiog,  nor  investigated  avojdtv.  Could  he,  and  would  he  have  said  this 
of  the  two  apostles,  Matthew  and  John?  Were  their  Gospels  among 
the  works  of  the  nokkoi  which  are  thus  characterized  ?  To  me  it  seems 
plain  that  they  were  not  Does  not  Matthew  commence  his  work  or»- 
Giv  1  Does  not  John  go  even  further  back  still,  and  commence  with 
the  Logos  state  itself  of  existence  ?  Would  the  intimate  friend  of  Paul, 
and  the  hearty  fricud  of  the  Christian  cause,  have  thus  spoken  of  Mat- 
thew  and  John  ? 

Then  if  Luke  copied  from  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  how 
could  he  have  omitted  so  many  important  things  which  they  contain? 
Examine,  for  example,  Matthew  9:  27  seq.  13:  24  seq.  14:  22  seq.  15: 
21  seq.,  32  seq.  16:  1-12.  17:  24  seq.  19:  1- 12.  22  :  34  seq.  25 :  1- 
13,  31—46.  26:  6  seq.  27: 28  seq. 

Examine  also  Mark  1:  16  seq.  6:  45  seq.  vii.  8:  1—26.  10: 1 — 10. 
12:  28  seq.  14:  3  seq.  15:  17  seq. 

All  these  important  matters  recorded  here,  Luke  has  wholly  omitted. 
That  he  differs  from  Matthew  specially,  and  sometimes  from  Mark,  in  the 
order  of  his  narrations,  lies  upon  the  face  of  every  Greek  Harmony. 
That  he  is  in  many  cases  less  circumstantial,  minute,  and  exact,  as  to 
designating  place,  etc.,  every  one  must  know,  who  minutely  examines 
the  evangelical  histories.  See  an  exhibition  of  striking  examples,  in 
Schott's  Isagoge,  p.  40,  Note  5. 

In  substance  the  like  things  may  be  said  of  Mark's  Gospel.  If  he 
was,  as  Griesbach  and  others  have  strenuously  asserted,  the  mere  epit*" 
mator  of  Matthew,  or  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  how  comes  it  that  there  is 
not  a  word  of  the  prooem  of  either  of  these  two  Gospels  in  that  of  Mark? 
Why  did  be  not  tell  us  any  thing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  Why 
has  he,  in  a  multitude  of  places,  made  circumstantial  additions  to  tbe 
narrative,  which  are  wanting  in  Matthew,  or  in  Luke,  or  in  both  ?  VVhy 
does  he  Htbraize  more  thoroughly  than  cither,  and  abound  more  in  an- 
acolutha  and  peculiarities  of  construction  ?  Why  has  he  so  many  fa- 
vourite phrases  and  modes  of  expression,  which  seldom  or  never  appear 
elsewhere?  J.  D.  Schulze  (in  Keil  and  Tzschirner's  Analekten,  B. 
II.  III.)  has  pointed  out  more  than  80  words,  in  the  short  historical 
composition  of  Mark,  which  he  has  employed  in  a  sense  or  connection 
entirely  peculiar  to  himself,  or  nearly  so.  The  same  author  reckons 
more  than  76  ana!  Xtyopfva  in  the  same  Evangelist.  Can  all  this  be 
true  of  a  composition  of  so  little  extent,  and  yet  Mark  be  a  mere  epito- 
motor  or  pedissequus  ?  Can  all  this  be  true  (that  it  is,  will  not  be  de- 
nied), and  yet  Mark  be  a  mere  plagiarist,  a  copyist  who  is  a  very  drudge, 
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and  knows  little  more  than  to  transcribe,  or  at  most  abridge,  what  he 
finds  in  his  exemplar  f 

In  substance  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Matthew.  What  other 
Evangelist  exhibits  the  matter  of  this  prooem  ;  a  great  part  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mourn ;  ^and  many  particulars  in  various  parts  of  his  narra- 
tion ?  Has  he  not  a  ia£*f ,  or  rather  an  ataxia,  which  is  altogether  his 
own,  and  from  which  all  the  other  Evangelists  have  departed  ?  Docs 
he  not  quote  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  more  than  all  the  other 
Evangelists  collectively  ?  Does  any  other  Evangelist  make  such  use  of 
transition-phrases  as  be;  viz.  such  as  xai  iyivito,  oxe  hilitnv  6  '/ri- 
oouQt  i»  ixtlvtn  rru  xatpTu,  h  lalg  tifitgeug  ixiivatq,  and  especially  rove  ? 
Has  he  not,  like  Mark,  a  large  number  of  words  and  phrases,  which  are 
employed  by  him  in  a  sense  altogether  peculiar  to  himself;  and  a  still 
larger  number  of  anuS  keyoneval  See  Schott,  Isagoge,  p.  83.  Notes 
3,  4,  com  p.  id.  p.  28,  Note  4. 

Let  now  an  unprejudiced  and  skilful  reader,  who  is  wedded  to  no  sys- 
tem or  theory  in  respect  to  the  ytvtatq  of  the  Gospels,  take  up' a  Greek 
Harmony,  and  read  on  with  the  most  minute  and  scrutinizing  attention 
to  diction,  grammatical  construction,  transition-particles  and  phrases, 
variation  of  order,  place,  circumstances,  particularity,  omissions  by  one 
and  insertions  by  another,  fulness  in  one  and  brevity  in  another,  and  the 
like ;  all  of  which  applies  respectively  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
each  Evangelist ;  let  him  read  through  the  Gospels  in  this  way,  and  he 
will  need  no  critic  to  tell  him,  whether  the  writers  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels were  men  who  stood  upon  their  own  basis,  or  whether  they  were 
men  who  merely  reared  up  a  building  with  materials  already  collected 
and  prepared  by  others.  No  critic,  by  any  or  all  of  his  analyses  and 
comparisons,  will  satisfy  him  that  these  historians  are  not  after  all  in- 
dependent writers. 

But,  to  notice  the  last  question  and  the  turning  point  of  the  whole : 
*  How  is  it  possible  that  there  should  be  so  much  sameness  between  any 
two,  or  all  three,  of  them  ?  Can  this  be  the  result  of  any  thing  but  of 
copying  from  each  other,  or  from  some  sources  which  they  all  used  in 
common  V 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  seems  quite  possible  to  me  to 
account  for  all  the  sameness  which  they  exhibit,  without  resorting  to 
either  of  these  suppositions.  For  all  the  diversity  which  they  exhibit, 
we  need  not  account,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  independent 
writers,  for  then  it  is  manifest  of  itself ;  but  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  mere  copyists  and  plagiarists,  this  diversity  would  itself  become  as 
difficult  a  problem,  as  any  which  sameness  among  them  now  presents. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Qaxpmdoi  of  ancient  days?  How  were 
Homer's  and  Hesiod's  poems  preserved,  for  centuries  after  they  were 
written  ?  Every  school-boy  knows  the  answer  to  this  question.  Every  one, 
too,  who  has  read  the  Arabian  Night's  Entertainment,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  present  customs  of  the  East,  knows  full  well,  that  there  are 
a  multitude  of  wandering  Qaiptuiioi  there,  who  could  repeat  more 
than  the  thousand  and  one  stories,  and  who  transmit  their  tales  in  suc- 
cession from  one  generation  to  another.  This  custom  of  repeating  ro- 
mantic stories  and  pieces  of  poetry,  occupies  a  place  in  the  East  like  to 
that  of  the  drama  in  the  West,  and  excites  even  a  greater  interest 
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How  was  it  in  Palestine,  as  to  matters  of  this  nature  t  There,  for  some 
ages,  the  traditions  of  the  elders  had  been  orally  handed  down.  So  they 
continued  to  be,  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  Christian  era 
commenced.  At  length  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  reduced  them  to 
writing,  and  embodied  them  in  the  Mishna.  The  very  prooem  of  Pirot 
A  both  sets  out  with  the  declaration,  that  the  traditions  which  it  contains, 
came  down  from  Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  of  his  lime.  And 
although  we  give  no  credit  to  this  extravagant  claim,  yet  so  much  lies 
on  the  face  of  Jewish  history  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  that  they 
had  a  multitude  of  traditions  handed  down  from  former  times,  which 
were  orally  preserved. 

Who  has  not  read  of  the  Scalds,  or  gaxpwSol  of  northern  Europe  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  among  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  and 
among  nearly  all  nations  destitute  of  literature,  traditional  sayings  and 
stories  and  poetry  arc  orally  preserved  ? 

Of  the  many  thousands,  then,  who  heard  Jesus  speak,  and  who  wit- 
nessed his  miracles,  were  there  not  many  alive  at  the  period  when  our 
Gospels  were  written  ?  Surely  there  were.  But  as  to  Matthew,  he 
himself  being  an  original  eye  and  ear  witness,  why  need  we  go  to  any 
other  source  than  disown  recollection  or  his  own  memoranda?  Could 
not  a  publican  write  I  And  could  he  not  of  course  write  Greek,  if  be 
had  sustained  such  an  office  as  this  1 

As  to  Mark;  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  companion  of  Peter.  Was  not  Peter  an  original  and  au- 
thentic source  of  consultation  for  him  1  Would  not  the  recollection  of 
Peter  and  of  Matthew  be  very  likely  to  agree  somewhat  as  to  diction, 
in  very  many  cases  where  there  was  something  peculiar  and  strikiug; 
and  yet  these  two  apostles  might  difer  as  to  diction,  when  they  came 
to  narrate  less  striking  events  or  sayings  ?  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  all  this;  and  therefore  nothing  more  probable. 

As  to  Luke,  he  tells  us  that  he  investigated  every  thing  avtnOtv.  Of 
course  he  must  have  resorted  to  apostolic  testimony.  None  but  apos- 
tles could  have  given  testimony  in  many  cases  such  as  he  exhibits. 
Now  to  whatever  apostle  he  betook  himself  for  information,  there  would 
be  the  same  ground  of  similitude  or  of  discrepancy  in  respect  to  others, 
as  in  the  case  of  Matthew  and  Peter.  Striking  and  peculiar  things 
would  be  said  in  the  same  words,  or  very  nearly  so ;  other  matters  would 
leave  room  for  a  greater  variety,  and  for  pcrsoual  peculiarities  of  diction. 

In  this  way,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  very  naturally  account  for  it,  bow 
the  Evangelists  came  to  agree,  and  also  how  they  came  to  differ  so  often 
and  so  much  as  thev  do.    Al>ove  all.  the  traits  of  each  individual  wn* 

•  v  • 

ter,  whatever  his  sources  of  information  were,  would  occasion,  as  in- 
deed it  actually  has  occasioned,  a  great  variety  oftentimes  in  phraseoio- 
gy  and  usus  loquendi. 

As  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  need  resort  to  no  other  human  sources 
but  to  those  of  his  own  mind  and  memory.  His  diction,  and  everything 
else,  is  confessedly  his  own,  and  is  sui  generis. 

If  any  choose  to  say,  that  besides  the  sources  thus  pointed  oot,tne 
Evangelists  also  resorted  to  the  &>//i}o*«f  of  the  many,  to  whom  Lw* 
refers  ;  this  is  altogether  a  possible  and  supposable  case,  but,  consider- 
ing the  character  of  these  duiywtte,  not  altogether  probable  Why 
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should  the  Evangelists  take  up  with  inferior  sources  of  information, 
when  superior  ones  were  within  their  reach  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  this  long  note  upon  an  almost  endlessly  disputed 
subject,  without  subjoining  a  single  remark  more.  This  is,  that  nearly 
all  the  writers  who  have  made  out  theories  about  the  origin  of  the  three 
first  Gospels,  seem  to  have  left  out  of  sight  any  consideration  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  authors.  In  this  I  cheerfully  and  unreservedly  profess 
my  belief;  but  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  do  not  belong  to  this  place. 
Inspiration  does  not,  indeed,  set  aside  at  all  the  characteristic  style  of 
different  writers  ;  nor  does  it  exclude  efforts  on  their  part  to  investigate, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Luke  I:  I — 4 ;  but  it  will,  of  course,  wherever 
it  exists,  modify  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  any  writing  with  which  it  is 
concerned.  Why  should  it  be  so  wholly  overlooked  by  the  critical  theo- 
rists, who  write  upon  the  ytvtatg  of  the  Gospels  ? 


Note  17.    Gospel  of  Luke.  (§§  33—48,  p.  387  seq.) 

Most  of  what  Hug  says,  is  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  Luke's 
Gospel,  and  is  designed  to  shew  how  we  may  conceive  of  his  having 
succeeded  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  made  use  of  both  their  Gospels.  As 
I  understand  Luke's  prooem,  this  supposition  is  quite  inadmissible. 
Hug  has  taken  great  pains  with  his  analysis  and  with  his  comparison  of 
Luke  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  shewn  not  a  little  acuteness  as  to  a 
choice  of  means  to  make  out  the  propositions  at  which  he  is  aiming. 
But  as  I  entertain  radical  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  his  results,  and 
this  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  I  need  not  dwell  on  what  he  has  said 
at  so  much  length.  In  my  apprehension,  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to 
make  out  different  results  by  a  like  process  of  analysis  and  comparison  ; 
and  when  all  was  thus  done,  should  we  be  any  nearer  to  ground  that 
would  support  us?  Let  the  never  ending  variations  of  genetic  theo- 
ries answer  this  question. 


Note  18.    Gospel  of  John.  ($  49  seq.  p.  420  seq.) 

The  analysis  of  Hug  in  49 — 57,  and  the  proof  which  he  deduces 
from  the  result  of  them  as  to  the  later  composition  of  John's  Gospel,  may 
satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  place  dependence  on  this  kind  of  reason- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  such  conclusions.  That  there  are  statements 
in  the  Gospel  of  John  which  suppose  the  readers  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  facts  related  in  the  other  Gospels,  will  not  be  denied.  But  whether 
the  knowledge  thus  supposed  came  orally  to  the  readers,  like  that  of 
Theophilus  to  him ;  or  whether  it  wa»  derived  from  written  Gospels ; 
who  can  decide? 

Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  John  has  a  doctrinal  object  particularly 
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in  view.  Many  things  that  he  says,  certainly  have  more  emphasii, 
when  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  said  antithetically,  i.  e.  against  the 
Gnostics,  the  Cerinthians,  the  Zabians,  and  others.  But  no  terra  fir- 
ma  can  well  be  won  here.  The  question,  whether  his  design  was  polm- 
ic,  is  still  involved  in  more  uncertainty  than  Hug  seems  to  suppose  or 
to  admit. 

The  most  considerable  opponent  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,  is  Bretschneider,  in  his  Probabilia  de  EvangeUi  tt  Epistolonm 
Jokannis  Indole  etc,  1820.  Hug  has  passed  in  review  most  of  his 
main  positions,  in  §  58  seq.  The  Alogi  in  ancient  limes  denied  tbe  au- 
thority of  this  Gospel.  Evanson,  Vogel,  Horst,  Ballenstedi,  Cludius, 
and  some  others  of  less  note,  have  also  denied  it  within  the  last  forty 
years.  The  main  reasons  assigned  are,  (1)  'That  John,  a  fisherman  of 
Galilee,  could  not  have  had  the  knowledge  which  was  necessary  in  or* 
der  to  write  his  Gospel  in  such  a  manner  as  it  is  written.' 

The  answer  to  this  is,  the  facts  as  detailed  in  §  10,  p.  342  of  Hug. 
A  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  would  be  very  likely  to  know 
the  Greek  language,  because  of  the  great  variety  of  persons  assembled 
at  such  places  for  business  and  trade  :  and  he  would  almost  of  course  be 
necessitated  to  understand  it,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  business.  Be- 
sides, the  employment  was  by  no  means  an  ignoble  one  among  the 
Jews;  nor  is  there  any  thing  which  shews,  or  even  renders  it  probable, 
that  the  parents  of  John,  or  that  he  himself,  was  in  very  indigent  cir- 
cumstances. Above  all;  if  we  suppose  John  to  have  written  late  in 
life,  after  he  had  been  many  years  at  Ephesus,  what  difficulty  can  be 
made  as  to  his  knowledge  of  Greek  ? 

(2)  4  The  Gospel  of  John,  in  its  prooem,  philosophizes  too  deeply 
about  the  Logos,  for  a  fisherman  of  the  Lake.' 

The  answer  to  this  would  be,  that  the  conclusion  which  represents 
him  as  philosophizing  at  all,  results  from  erroneous  and  constructive  in- 
terpretation.' To  me  John  seems  to  have  taken  simple  and  radical 
ground,  which  upsets  indeed  all  the  Logos  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
or  the  emanation-philosophy  of  the  East,  but  which  still  has  little  if  any 
designed  antithetic  reference  to  either  of  these. 

(3)  *  There  are  many  self  contradictions  in  this  Gospel.' 

So  indeed  there  are,  if  such  exegesis  is  to  be  admitted  as  makes  oot 
the  declarations  of  John  to  be  contradictions.  The  contradiction, 
however,  is  shewn  to  be  between  such  exegeses  and  the  laws  of  herme- 
nuetics  or  ground  principles  of  philology. 

(4)  '  This  Gospel  exhibits  errors  as  to  history,  antiquities,  andgeogra- 

llecent  commentaries,  such  as  those  of  Kuinoel,  LOcke,  and  Tho- 
luck,  have  shewn  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  such  an  objection ; 
but  especially  the  works  of  defence,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  se- 
quel, have  still  more  effectually  done  this. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  "  irreconcileable  difference"  between  John 
and  the  other  Evangelists,  as  to  the  account  of  the  time  when  Jesus 
with  his  disciples  last  celebrated  the  passover,  Hug  has  done  what  could 
be  done,  while  one  limits  himself  merely  to  external  history,  and  does 
not  investigate  the  proper  idiom  of  tbe  Scriptures.  The  solution  which 
he  oners,  however,  seems  aJtogether  improbable,  as  it  appears  to  my 
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mind.  I  find  nothing  which  vouches  for  it  in  any  good  degree,  that 
there  was  any  difference  among  the  Jews,  as  to  the  time  when  the  pass- 
over  itself  was  to  be  actually  celebrated  :  nothing  in  the  evangelical  ac- 
counts of  the  last  supper,  which  goes  to  shew  at  all  that  an  unusual  sea- 
son was  chosen  for  it ;  nothing  in  the  Jewish  views  of  this  ordinance 
which  would  render  such  an  occurrence  at  all  probable.  Some  may  have 
commenced  their  holy  time  earlier  than  others;  although  the  testimony 
cited  by  Hug  from  the  Mishna  and  Gemara  would  serve  but  little  pur- 
pose to  establish  this  in  respect  to  the  time  of  the  Saviour ;  but  this 
would  not  render  certain  the  proposition,  that  they  therefore  actually 
celebrated  the  passover  itself  before  the  usual  time. 

J.  H.  Rauch  (translated  and  published  in  the  Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  IV. 
No.  13.  Art.  V.)  has  taken  wholly  a  different  course  from  Hug,  and  one 
altogether  built  upon  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  he 
has  shewn  in  this  way,  what  had  not  before  been  so  effectually  shewn, 
that  there  is  a  substantial  harmony  among  all  the  Evangelists  in  relation 
to  this  matter.  To  him  I  would  earnestly  refer  the  reader.  Questions 
of  this  kind  are  not  the  element  in  which  Hug  appears  to  move  with 
the  most  dexterity  or  success. 

As  to  what  Hug  says  on  p.  446,  in  order  to  defend  John's  interpreta- 
tion of  n>?  (IaXumxu)  by  amaxalutvoQ,  it  will  afford  little  or  no  satis- 
faction, I  think,  to  the  intelligent  philological  reader ;  for  the  amount 
of  it  is,  that  John  gives  to  the  name  Jukwap  a  mystic,  interpretation.' 
This  is  solving  one  difficulty  by  introducing  another  still  greater.  Be- 
sides, it  betrays  a  want  of  Hebrew  etymological  knowledge  in  the  wri- 
ter. The  Hebrew  Hbtt?  comes  from  n?'£ ,  to  send,  send  out,  emit,  etc. 
The  form  rfeu:  may  be  resolved  in  two  ways ;  viz.,  it  may  be  regarded 
either  as  a  noun  like  disquietude ;  li"P3,  sparks;  ntartD ,  dis- 

taff;  liOnJ5  ,  smoke ;  or  else  as  a  noun  presenting  a  forma  dagessata 
which  is  resolved  by  omitting  the  Dagesh  and  inserting  a'Yodh,  like 
fljiap  and  sjin^p .  Nouns  of  this  last  form,  i.  e.  of  the  forma  dagessata, 
are  1132$  ,  a  drunkard ;  lib?  t  natus ;  n;,»et ,  hostititer  tractatus.  in  con- 
formity with  these  last  forms,  Tfyp  may  mean  uxtoiulfit-voe  as  John  haa 
rendered  it ;  or  if  any  one  prefers  the  first  solution,  it  is  merely  the  ab- 
stract (emissio)  put  for  the  concrete,  i.  e.  for  tmissus,  aiitatulfttyos ;  an 
occurrence  too  frequent  in  Hebrew  to  create  any  wonder  or  doubt,  a- 
mong  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  for  reasons  other  than  philo- 
logical. 

(5)  *  The  delineation  of  the  person,  character,  and  doctrines  of  the  Sa- 
viour by  the  Gospel  of  John,  differs  from  that  in  any  other  of  the  canon- 
ical Gospels.' 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  style  and  manner  of  John  are  unques- 
tionably different  from  those  of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  special  ob- 
ject of  his  Gospel,  which  is  a  doctrinal  one,  would  also  of  course  be 
the  occasion  of  some  diversity  in  his  narration.  The  fact  that  he  has 
almost  entirely  omitted  any  thing  done  by  Jesus,  except  what  was  done 
at  Jerusalem  and  in  its  near  neighborhood,  makes  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween John  and  his  fellow-writers.  They  confine  themselves  mainly 
to  what  was  done  in  Galilee.  John  has  little  of  mere  history  of  facts, 
almost  all  his  Gospel  being  made  up  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus ;  while 
this  is  just  the  reverse  in  the  other  Evangelists. 
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But  how  can  we  make  any  thing  more  out  of  this,  than  that  e3ch 
writer  had  hisown  particular  design  and  stand-point,  and  that  he  pursued 
his  own  particular  object?  lias  not  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  each  their 
peculiarities?  Each  matter  appropriate  to  himself  only  ?  This  must 
be  allowed.  All  then  that  can  be  said  of  John  is,  that  his  Gospel  is  pe- 
culiarly sui  genrris.  This  lies  indeed  upon  the  very  face  of  his  plan 
and  style.  But  to  deduce  from  this  the  conclusion,  that  he  describes  a 
different  Messiah  and  other  doctrines  than  what  are  found  in  the  Gospels 
of  his  coadjutors,  is  assuming  a  conclusion  much  broader  than  the  prem- 
ises will  support. 

It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  nil  the  main  points  of  the  Messiah's 
character,  doctrines,  and  sufferings,  are  the  same  in  all  the  Gospels  of 
our  Canon.  This  has  been  done  ;  but  my  limits  forbid  me  even  to  at- 
tempt a  synopsis  of  the  considerations  which  have  been  proffered,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  minds  of  inquirers  and  doubters  in  respect  to  this 
point.  I  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  Heydenreich,  Uber  die  Behaup- 
ting  dass  Jesus  in  den  drei  synoptischen  Evangclien  ganz  anderser- 
scheme  als  in  dem  Johanneischen,  in  Heydenreich  and  Huffeli's  Zeit- 
schrift  ftir  Predigerwissenschaften,  B.  I.  heft  I,  2.  1827.  Also  Retberg, 
An  Johannes  in  cxhibenda  Jesu  natura  reliq.  canon.  Scriptis  *ere  re* 
pugnet,  1826;  Borger,  De  constanti  et  aequabili  Jesu  Christi  Indole, 
etc.  1816;  Moller,  Comm.  de  Genii  ac  Indolis  Evangehi  Johatiois  pri- 
or. Evang.  divcrsa,  etc.  1816;  Keinecke,  De  Constanti  etc.  J.  C.  In- 
dole, Ingenio,  Doctrina,  et  docendi  Rat ione,  etc.  1827.  Schott'slsa* 
goge  §  38,  especially  Note  4  under  this,  where  a  summary  may  be  found, 
made  with  much  ability,  of  the  leading  points  in  respect  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

In  regard  to  Bretschneider's  Probabilia,  in  which  he  has  expressed 
all  the  doubts  of  former  or  latter  times  with  respect  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  author  has 
himself  publicly  and  ingenuously  retracted  them,  and  declared  that  hit 
object  in  publishing  such  a  book  was,  to  elicit  more  able  defences  of  the 
Gospel  in  question  than  had  hitherto  been  made.  Whether  this  latter 
circumstance  be  altogether  as  candid  an  avowal  as  that  of  his  retrac- 
tion, might  be  questioned  by  some  who  know  the  love  of  paradox  and 
of  appearing  before  the  public  eye  in  a  new  and  strange  dress,  which  is 
so  predominant  among  not  a  small  class  of  the  German  literati.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  Bretschneider's  book  has  called  forth  a  number  of  learn- 
ed and  able  easays,  in  opposition  to  his  doubts.  A  few  of  them,  which 
are  particularly  distinguished,  should  be  here  named.  Cromc,  Proba- 
bilia haud  probabilia,  an  Essay  which  obtained  the  prize  at  Leipsic  in 
1824.  Hemscn,  Die  Echtheit  der  Schriften  des  Evang.  Johannis,  1823. 
Usteri,  Comm.  critics,  in  qua  Evangelium  Johannis  genuinum  esse, 
etc.,  1823.  Also  Olshausen,  in  his  Aechtheit  der  vier  canon.  Eranffe- 
lien,  p.  246  seq. 

For  the  historical  evidence,  derived  from  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
cient fathers,  Lardner,  Schmidt,  Less,  and  almost  all  the  introductions 
to  the  New  Testament,  specially  Schott's  Isagoge,  §  37,  Note  5, 
afford  a  sufficient  Conspectus.  The  reader  may  consult  a  fuller  exhibi- 
tion, in  Calmberg,  Diss,  theolog.  de  antiquissimis  Patrum  Testimony 
etc.  1822.    In  Lampe's  Comm.,  in  those  of  Lucke,  Tholuck,  and  oth- 
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ers,  summaries  of  this  evidence  may  also  be  found.  The  question,  as  I 
am  disposed  to  believe,  is  now  finally  put  to  rest,  except  among  that  class 
of  writers  who  are  excited  to  assail  positions  from  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  geuerally  regarded  as  unassailable. 


Not*  19.    Object  and  Plan  of  John's  Gospel  (§  53,  p.  425  seq.) 

The  copious  and  laboured  analysis  of  John's  Gospel,  in  this  and  the 
ten  following  sections,  and  the  comparison  of  it  with  other  Gospels,  al- 
though not  wanting  in  the  display  of  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  do  not 
afford  any  solid  conviction  or  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind,  in  respect  to 
the  main  positions  which  the  writer  is  labouring  to  establish,  viz.,  that 
John  had  seen  and  made  use  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  intended  his 
own  to  be  rather  a  kind  of  supplement  to  them,  than  a  work  complete 
in  itself. 

John  was  himself  an  original  witness.  He  needed  no  aid  from  for- 
eign sources,  in  order  to  write  his  Gospel.  And  although  Eusebius,  Je- 
rome, Theodorei,  Epiphanius,  and  others  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
Michaelis,  Storr,  Schulze,  Hug,  and  many  others  in  modern  times,  have 
asserted  or  defended  the  supplementary  character  of  John's  Gospel,  yet 
there  are  several  reasons  why  we  may  doubt  of  this. 

(1)  John  has  not  only  repeated  a  considerable  number  of  things  con- 
tained in  the  other  Gospels,  but  almost  in  the  same  words.  Let  the  read- 
er compare,  now, 

John  2:  16.      Luke  19:  46.     Mark  11:  17.     Matt.  21:  13. 

10:22.  11:27. 


9:  37  seq. 
13:57. 

16:  25, 10,39. 
10:  16.  10:  40. 

18:  19  seq. 
28:  18  seq. 

(2)  Even  longer  narrations  in  the  other  Gospels  are  contained  almost 
entire  in  that  of  John.  E.g.  John  2:  14—16.6:  1—21.  12:  1—19. 
Finally,  most  things  in  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  etc. 

f3)  That  John  has  omitted  many  things  contained  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels, is  obvious  at  first  sight,  and  this  would  indeed  be  the  case  on  the 
ground  that  his  Gospel  is  supplementary. 

(4)  The  traits  of  discrepancy  as  to  manner  and  circumstances  be- 
tween John  and  the  other  Evangelists,  where  they  speak  of  the  same 
thing,  are  very  numerous.  One  circumstance,  moreover,  in  regard 
jo  the  general  tenor  of  John's  Gospel,  is  very  striking.  John  has  a 
regular  account  of  all  the  visits  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  after  his  minis- 
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try  had  commenced  ;  and  the  other  Evangelists  contain  nothing  of  th» 
kind  excepting  the  journey  just  before  the  crucifixion,  bj  which  we 
could  definitely  ascertain  whether  the  public  life  of  Jesus  was  one  or 
mony  years. 

(5)  If  John  designed  his  Gospel  merely  as  a  supplement  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  was  left  undefined  or  some- 
what obscure  in  them,  how  comes  it  that  he  has  left  so  many  of  those 
things  wholly  untouched  ? 

(6)  Finally,  Johu  has  himself  told  us  the  object  of  his  Gospel,  near  the 
close  of  it,  riz.,  to  shew  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  in  or- 
der that  men  might  believe  on  him  and  be  saved.  He  has  no  where 
hinted  at  any  design  on  his  part  to  supply  the  defects  of  others,  or  to  ap- 
pear as  in  aid  of  them,  or  even  as  the  coadjutor.  How  could  it  well  be, 
thai  he  should  no  where  have  developed  any  bint  of  this  nature,  if  the 
theory  of  Hug  is  well  founded  ? 

Hug  seems  much  to  rely  oil  this  consideration,  viz.,  that  '  John  has 
omitted  the  wore  important  arguments  and  facts  in  favor  of  his  position, 
relying  upon  it  that  his  readers  were  in  possession  of  the  other  Gospels.' 
So  Prof.  Hug  may  judge.  John,  we  may  suppose  however,  formed  a 
different  opinion.  He  tells  us  that  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus  were 
so  numerous,  that  *  the  world  would  not  contain  the  books  which  must  be 
written,  in  case  they  were  all  reported.'  Of  course  he  made,  and  be  in- 
tended to  make,  only  a  small  selection.  Why  now  should  we  suppose 
he  would  omit  those  things  that  he  deemed  most  important  to  bis  spe- 
cific purpose  ?  I  trust  he  did  not ;  and  therefore  that  be  and  Prof.  Hug 
differ  in  their  judgment  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  question  whether  Jobs 
had  a  polemic  design  in  view,  when  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  is  not  so  plain 
and  certain  as  Hug  in  various  places  (§§  51,  52,  alibi)  seems  to  consider 
it.  (1)  Many  critics  suppose  that  a  sect  sprung  from  John  the  Baptist, 
who  held  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah.  Traces  of  such  a  sect  they 
find  in  Luke  3:  15.  Acts  13:25.  18:25.  19:1—5.  For  proof  that 
John  has  reference  to  them  in  his  Gospel,  they  appeal  to  John  I:  7,8, 
15,  19—34,  36.  3:  26  seq.  5:  33  seq.  10:  41 ,  etc.  So  Overbeck,  Netie 
Versuche  uebcr  das  Evangelium  Johannis,  1784.  Slorr.  Ueber  den 
Zweck  der  evang.  Gescbichte,  etc.  Ziegler,  Bemerkungen  ueber  dn 
Evangelium  Johannis,  in  Gaoler's  neuest.  theol.  Journal,  B.  9.  St.  1. 
Mtchaelis  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament;  Hug  as  in  the 
text ;  and  many  others.  But  Paulus,  Cap.  Select.  Introduce  ad  N.  Test 
p.  153  ;  Eichhorn  in  his  Einleit.  in  das  N.  Test. ;  Tittmann  in  his  Me)e> 
temata  Sacra ;  Kuinoel,  in  his  Commentary  ;  and  others,  have  denied 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  has  any  such  designed  bearing  upon  the  dis- 
ciples of  John,  as  Storr  and  others  maintain. 

(2)  In  like  manner  many  have  supposed  that  John  intended,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  to  oppose  Cerinihus,  who  was  contemporary  with  bio, 
and  seems  to  have  denied  that  the  Saviour  possessed  any  thing  wot* 
than  a  nature  merely  human.  So  Storr,  Michaelis,  and  Hog,  as  cited 
above ;  and  so  Semler  in  his  Paraphrasis  in  Evang.  Johann. ;  Wegschev 
der  in  his  Versuch  einer  volstand.  Einleitung  in  das  Evang.  Johann 
1806 ;  Kaiser  in  his  Comment,  de  apolegeticie  Evang.  Jobao.  const 
Jiis,  etc. ;  and  also  others.    To  these  are  opposed,  Larape,  Conm  i« 
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Johan.  I.  p.  172  seq. ;  Tittmann,  Paulus,  Eichhorn,  Kuinoe),  as  quoted 
above ;  Liicke,  Comm.  in  Johan.  I.  p.  227  seq.,  and  others. 

It  appears  from  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  and 
Theodoret,  that  Cerinthus  taught  that  a  celestial  spirit  (aiW)  descend- 
ed upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  left  him  before  his  crucifixion  ;  and 
that  this  spirit  was  not  the  Movoyertig  or  the  Aoyog,  but  one  of  sub- 
ordinate rank,  who  dwelt  in  Jesus,  and  enabled  him  to  perform  his  mir- 
acles. To  these  views  John  1:  3, 18.  17:  1—5.  14;  9  etc.,  and  espe- 
cially 1  John  2:22,  seem  to  be  peculiarly  opposed. 

(3)  The  Nicolaitans  are  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  (advers.  Haeres.  III. 
11),  as  opposed  by  John.  But  whether  this  is  only  a  tropical  name  or 
appellative,  given  to  certain  false  teachers  in  the  early  church,  who  main- 
tained the  lawfulness  of  eating  flesh  offered  to  idols  and  of  venereal  in- 
dulgences; or  whether  it  is  a  proper  name  derived  from  Nicholas  or 
Nicholaus  some  unknown  author  of  this  heresy ;  is  a  question  the  an- 
swer to  which  is  not  yet  made  out.  See  Nov.  Test.  Kopp.  Tom.  X.  p. 
146.  Ewald,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  Eichhorn,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  (on  Rev.  2: 
15).  Comp.  Schott's  Isagoge,  §  40,  Note  7. 

(4)  The  Docetae  are  also  included  by  some,  among  those  whom 
John  opposed  in  his  writings.  So  Sender  in  his  Paraphrasis ;  Ecker- 
mann  in  his  Erklarung  aller  dunkeln  Siellen  des  N.  Test.  II.  p.  5.  seq.  ; 
Bertholdt,  Einleit.  III.  p.  1818;  Schmidt,  Bibliothek  fur  biblische 
Kritik,  I.  p.  73.  But  this  is  not  admitted  by  Hug;  and  Kuinoel  and 
Kaiser  (as  quoted  above),  and  De  Wette  in  his  Einleit.,  deny  this.  To 
me  there  seem  to  be  passages  in  the  writings  of  John,  which  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  intended  opposition 
to  an  opinion  like  that  of  the  Docetae;  e.  g.  1  John  1:  1,2.  4:  2  seq. 
2  John  v.  7.  John  1:  14.  Comp.  19:  34.  20: 20,  27.  See  Schott,  §  40, 
Note  8. 

The  most  probable  result  of  an  investigation  respecting  these  partic- 
ular designs  attributed  to  John  in  his  Gospel,  seems  to  me  to  be,  that 
while  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  there  were  Zabians,  Cerinthians, 
Nicolaitans  (cither  in  a  general  or  a  particular  sense),  and  Docetae,  in 
the  time  of  John  ;  and  that  all  these  sects  (with  Gnosticism  yet  imper- 
fectly developed)  existed  in  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  in  and  around 
Ephesus ;  yet  a  design  properly  and  specif  rally  polemic,  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  John  ;  certainly  not  in  his  Gospel.  I  cannot  doubt,  for  he 
has  told  us,  that  his  principal  aim  was  to  shew  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God  and  ike  true  Messiah.  Nor  can  I  doubt,  therefore,  that  whatever 
sect  was  then  and  there  in  opposition  to  this  truth,  or  taught  what  was 
at  variance  with  it,  when  and  where  John  first  wrote  his  Gospel,  this 
sect  was  virtually  opposed  by  his  Gospel.  There  is  much  emphasis  and 
force  given  to  several  passages  in  his  writings,  by  applying  them  to  one 
and  another  of  the  various  sects  named.  But  I  regard  the  apostle,  on 
the  whole,  as  designing  rather  '  to  refute  error  by  teaching  the  truth/ 
than  as  having  engaged  in  designs  directly  and  avowedly  polemic. 
Avowedly,  indeed,  they  certainly  are  not ;  for  where  in  his  Gospel  has 
be  referred  expressly  to  any  of  the  sects  named  ?  That  what  he  says 
may  have  some  bearing  upon  them,  and  actually  does  have  one,  I  can- 
not well  doubt.  Bot  that  the  apostle  entered  the  lists  as  a  disputant, 
does  not  seem  from  the  tenor  of  his  writings,  at  large,  to  be  capable  of 
•j at  i  s  id  fitor v  T)r£XM. 
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Note  20.   Time  and  place  of  composing  the  Gospel  of  John ;  languagt 
in  which  it  was  written.  (§  64.  p.  455.) 

On  these  questions  the  author  has  given  but  little  information,  aad 
nothing  to  satisfy  the  critical  inquirer.  In  $  65 — 70,  he  endeavours  in- 
deed to  shew,  that  John's  first  Epistle  was  written  to  the  churches  at 
Ephesus,  while  the  author  was  in  a  state  of  banishment  at  Patmos ; 
that  his  Gospel  was  also  probably  written  at  the  same  place ;  and  that 
the  first  Epistle  was  in  fact  written  as  an  accompaniment  and  designed 
as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  Gospel.  As  Hug  supposes  the  banish- 
ment of  John  to  have  taken  place  under  Domitian,  he  of  course  must 
suppose  the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle  not  to  have  been  written  until 
about  A.  D.  97  or  98. 

Of  Hug's  views  respecting  John's  first  Epistle,  I  shall  speak  in  the 
sequel.  In  opposition  to  his  view  respecting  the  late  composition  of 
John's  Gospel,  several  suggestions  may  be  made. 

( I )  John  5:  2,  tar*  di  tV  roi?  ' /igooolvpotf  .  .  .  xoXvftpri&Qtt.  Al- 
ter all  that  has  been  said  about  enallage  ttmparis,  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  specially  in  John,  there  is  solid  reason  to  distrust  the  confounding 
of  tenses  by  any  writer  of  common  sense.  We  may  be,  and  often  are, 
ignorant  how  often  one  Practcrite,  for  example,  was  employed  in  the 
place  of  another,  because  that  other  had  gone  into  desuetude,  or  was 
cacophonous ;  in  such  a  case  we  are  not  well  qualified  to  judge  about 
enallage  temporis ;  certainly  not  to  decide  that  the  instance  in  quesiion 
is  one  of  this  nature.  In  some  other  instances  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence which  of  two  or  three  Praeterites  is  used,  inasmuch  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  either  to  be  employed  without  any  impropriety.  We 
should  not  be  hasty,  therefore,  in  making  out  these  enallages  of  tense; 
which,  if  absolutely  taken,  only  mean  that  a  writer  has  voluntarily,  or 
through  ignorance,  violated  the  common  laws  of  the  Greek  language. 
To  say,  then,  that  tor*  is  here  put  for  {p,  is  saying  something  which 
should  not  be  said  without  some  definite  and  satisfactory  ground.  But 
to  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  near 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  then  to  construe  tar*  as  if  it  were 
riv,  is  a  vnxtQov  -noon  gov  in  argument. 

Still,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  may  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  baths 
or  bath-house  rebuilt,  when  John  wrote  his  Gospel.  Eusebiua  (One- 
mast  icon,  v.  BrjCrj&d)  speaks  of  the  pool^etc,  as  well  known  in  his 
time.  The  designation  of  place  by  inl  rrj  npofiattxy,  may  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  the  place  which  was  anciently  called  by  this  name. 
All  this  is  possible ;  nor  can  it  be  pronounced  to  be  very  improbable. 
Still  my  impression  from  reading  the  whole  Gospel  of  John  is,  that  if 
Jerusalem  had  been  laid  in  ruins  before  he  wrote  it,  some  hint,  some 
expression  of  feeling  in  relation  to  this  melancholy  event,  some  appeal 
to  the  notable  prophecy  of  the  Saviour  respecting  it  as  having  been  fal* 
filled,  must  have  appeared  here  or  there  in  the  Gospel.  How  could 
John  every  where  so  completely  suppress  the  rising  and  even  involunta- 
ry sigh  which  would  heave  his  breast?  How  could  he  fail  to  mention 
so  striking  and  palpable  a  proof,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  duly 
commissioned  Messenger  of  God?   At  all  events,  the  most  natural  exe- 
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egesis  of  John  5:  2  is,  that  when  John  wrote,  Jerusalem  was  then  in 
the  like  state  and  condition  as  at  the  time  when  the  Saviour  performed 
the  miracle  at  Bethesda. 

Again  (3)  in  John  21:  18  the  words  of  our  Saviour  respecting  Peter's 
martyrdom  are  related.  As  this  took  place  in  A.  D.  67,  or  near  this 
time,  how  could  John,  or  (if  any  one  denies  the  genuineness  of  this  21st 
chapter),  how  could  some  disciple  of  his  who  published  John's  Gospel 
and  added  this  last  chapter,  have  omitted  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Peter, 
which  had  happened  some  30  years  before,  if  Hug  and  others  who  think 
with  him  are  to  he  credited  ? 

The  fact  that  John  employs  tjy  (Imperf.)  instead  of  the  present  tense 
(«ori),  in  reference  to  places,  in  18:  1.  19:41.  11:  18,  proves  nothing,  as 
the  matter  is  respectively  circumstanced.  The  historian  is  in  each  case 
relating  past  events ;  and  in  such  a  case,  nothing  is  more  common  or 
natural  than  to  speak  of  the  place  where  these  events  happened,  in  the 
past  tense.  This  is  all  which  can  be  made  out,  from  such  instances  as 
these. 

When  the  appeal  is  made  to  John  21:  23,  "  If  I  will  that  he  [John] 
should  continue  until  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  V*  as  affording  an  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  this  Gospel  being  written  in  the  advanced  age  of 
John  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  force  in  the  appeal,  unless  we  assume,  that 
Jesus  could  not  have  uttered  this  in  a  prophetic  way,  so  that  John  could 
understand  it  until  he  should  have  attained  to  an  advanced  age.  But 
what  dependence  can  we  place  on  an  argument  of  such  a  nature  ? 

Finally,  when  writers  appeal  to  the  Greek  style  of  John's  Gospel,  and 
tell  us  that  it  bears  marks  of  great  improvement  upon  that  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  shews  that  John  had  been  many  more  years  conversant  with 
the  Greek  language  when  he  wrote  the  former ;  I  cannot  sympathize 
with  them,  and  do  not  so  judge.  Let  Winer's  Programm  on  the  alleged 
soloecisms  of  the  Apocalypse  be  read  ;  let  the  reader  be  deeply  conver- 
sant with  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  familiar  with  their  style  and  man- 
ner, their  abrupt  transitions,  change  of  person,  Nominatives  independ- 
ent, and  the  like ;  then  let  him  call  to  mind  the  perfectly  simple  and 
prosaic  character  of  John's  Gospel  in  its  narrations,  and  the  close  imi- 
tation (as  we  have  good  reason  lb  believe),  or  the  exact  report,  of  Jesus' 
discourses  even  in  the  manner  of  their  diction  ;  let  him  afterwards 
come  to  the  reading  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  mark  how  the  diction  of 
every  part  of  it  is  built  upon  the  Hebrew  prophets,  how  entirely  it  is 
Hebrew  poetry  in  its  very  soul  and  essence,  how  exceedingly  diverse 
the  matter  of  it  is  from  that  of  the  Gospels,  and  how  diverse  the  manner 
must  be  also  in  order  to  present  the  genuine  stamp  of  Hebrew  prophet- 
ic composition— let  him  take  all  this  into  view,  and  also  the  further  fact 
that  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  is  as  yet  less  purified  than  that  of  any 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  he  will  then  hesitate  about 
drawing  an  argument  as  to  the  lateness  of  John's  Gospel,  from  the  su- 
perior character  of  its  Greek.  This  superiority,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out. 

In  a  word,  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients  are,  that  John  removed 
from  Palestine  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  taught  extensively,  and  fixed  his 
abode  at  Ephesus.  So  Clemens  Alex,  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc  III.  23. 
Irenaeus,  advers.  Haeres.  I.  2.  c.  22. 6  5.  I.  3.  c.  1.  c.  3.  $  4.  Origen, 
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in  Euseb.  H.  E.  III.  I.  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  Euseb.  111. 
31.  Jerome,  Catal.  Scriptt.  c.  9.  That  John  must  have  gone  there  if- 
ter  Paul  wrote  his  epistles,  would  seem  clear  from  the  fact,  that  neither 
his  presence  nor  labours  are  adverted  to  in  Rom.  15:  20.  2  Cor.  10: 16; 
nor  in  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  or  Timothy,  written 
when  Paul  was  in  prison  at  Rome.  John  therefore  must  have  gone  to 
Ephesus,  after  A.  D.  60  or  62. 

That  he  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Ephesus,  the  more  ancient  witnesses 
agree  ;  e.  g.  Irenaens,  advers  Haeres.  III.  1.  Eusebius,  Ecc.  Hist.HI. 
24.  V.8.  VI.  14.  Jerome,  Catal.  Scriptt.  c.  9.  That  he  wrote  it  after 
the  three  other  Gospels  were  written,  these  witnesses  also  declare;  and 
so  Storr,  Herder,  and  most  modern  critics  have  felt  inclined  to  decide. 
But  this  latter  position  can  never  be  satisfactorily  made  out. 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  ample  discussion,  may  consult  the 
various  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament,  and  in  particular  those  of 
Lampe  to  his  Comm.  in  Johan. ;  Wegscheider,  Versuch  einer  volstin- 
diger  Einleitung,  etc.,  p.  100  seq.  LUcke  Comm.  iiber  Johannem.  I.  p. 
121  seq.  Scholt's  Isagoge,  §$  36-43. 

That  John  wrote  in  Greek,  the  examples  of  explanation  in  regard  to 
Hebrew  words  and  things,  referred  to  by  Hug  in  $  64,  would  seem 
abundantly  to  shew.  Why  should  he  interpret  the  most  common  aod 
obvious  Hebrew  words,  ( KB*1:} ,  nnnaa  ,  l"pa?a  ,  etc.),  if  he  were  wri- 
ting in  Hebrew,  and  for  Hebrew  readers  ! 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Hug,  instead  of  occupying  his  readers,  as  he 
has  done,  with  speculations  about  the  supplementary  character  of  Joha'i 
Gospel,  had  not  given  more  of  substantial  discussion  in  respect  to  other 
circumstances,  in  which  we  have  a  deeper  interest. 


Note  2 1 .   First  Epistle  of  John.  ($  65.  p.  456.) 

The  very  first  declaration  with  which  Hug  commences  his  account 
of  this  Epistle,  is  one  which  I  should  be  far  from  regarding  as  certain. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  nothing  in  all  the  first  epistle  of  John,  which 
obliges  me  to  suppose  that  he  refers  in  it  to  his  written  Gospel.  That 
there  is  the  same  doctrine  in  the  Epistle  as  in  the  Gospel,  the  same 
style  or  manner  of  writing  both  as  to  diction  and  the  construction  o 
sentences,  the  same  glowing  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man,  (he  s*ro 
ardent  attachment  to  the  Saviour  and  zeal  for  his  honour  and  fS^""* 
must  be  evident,  I  tbjnk,  to  every  intelligent  and  impartial  reader 
From  the  most  ancient  times  this  has  been  acknowledged  ana  Ml 
Scarcely  a  doubt  has  been  raised,  until  recently,  in  respect  to  theftnu' 
ineness  of  this  first  Epistle ;  notwithstanding  it  has  neither  subscript* 
nor  inscription.  But  all  this  does  not  shew,  that  it  was  designed  as  a  pre- 
face, or  an  accompaniment,  or  a  defence,  to  the  Gospel  of  John.  All  i  » 
moreover,  we  may  suppose  and  fully  credit,  without  drawing  any  ot 1 
from  the  reading  of  the  epistle,  than  that  John  had  preach* 
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and  taught  familiarly  and  fully,  among  those  whom  he  here  addresses, 
the  doctrines  to  which  he  specially  adverts,  particularly  in  the  beginning 
of  his  EpistJe,  but  occasionally  elsewhere.  That  he  addresses  his  own 
disciples,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  if  we  look  at  the  manner  of  his 
writing.  How  can  it  be  shewn,  as  Hug  assumes,  that  there  is  "  a  visible 
reference  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gospel  ?" 

Hug,  however,  stands  not  alone  in  respect  to  his  views  concerning  the 
original  design  of  this  Epistle.  Berger  in  his  Versuch  einer  moral. 
Einteit  ins.  N.  Test.  II.  p.  118;  Storr  in  his  Zweck  der  evang.  Ge- 
schichte,  etc.  p.  315  seq. ;  Augusti  in  his  K  at  hoi.  Briefe,  II.  p.  182  seq., 
have  suggested  like  views;  one  regarding  it  as  containing  a  practical 
part  of  the  Gospel  or  supplement  to  it,  another  as  a  polemic  part  in  de- 
fence of  it,  and  the  third  as  a  letter  of  recommendation  or  introduction 
to  it.  All  these  views  the  reader  may  find  fully  examined  and  refuted, 
in  Locke's  Preface  to  his  Comm.  on  this  Epistle.  How  can  it  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  all  antiquity  should  have  severed  the  epistie,  as  to  its 
location  in  the  Canon,  from  the  Gospel,  if  it  originally  was  combined 
or  immediately  connected  with  it  ?  That  in  the  Cod.  Cantab.,  there 
stands  at  the  end  of  John's  Gospel  and  before  the  Acts  a  note  by  some 
transcriber,  which  would  seem  to  signify  that  the  Epistles  of  John  end 
there,  and  the  Acts  follows  (as  Hug  declares,  p.  462),  proves  nothing, 
except  that  some  erroneous  or  idle  hand  had  added  something  in  that 
place  which  does  not  belong  there;  or  at  the  most,  that  instead  of  the 
Acts,  the  copyist  meant  at  first  to  transcribe  the  Epistles  of  John,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  his  purpose. 

To  suppose,  with  Hug  (p.  464),  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Patmos, 
and  must  therefore  have  sent  a  Utter  of  introduction  with  it,  because  he 
could  not  introduce  it  in  propria  persona,  is  arguing  in  a  way  sufficient- 
ly unsatisfactory.  Why  could  not  John  have  done  as  Luke  did,  i.  e. 
send  his  Gospel  to  some  distinguished  individual  friend,  who,  he  well 
knew,  would  take  care  of  it  and  publish  it  ?  Then,  again,  how  could 
John  have  written  his  Gospel,  in  a  stale  of  banishment,  and  never  have 
even  once  adverted  in  it  to  any  thing  which  leads  us  at  all  to  conjecture 
that  such  were  his  circumstances?  Or  how  could  his  first  epistle  have 
been  written  in  the  like  condition  t  Suppositions  like  those  which  Hug 
makes  in  relation  to  these  matters,  need  at  least  some  probabilities  in 
their  favour,  in  the  absence  of  all  ancient  tradition  and  testimony  in 
their  behalf.  Unfortunately  they  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to 
support  them. 

That  the  Epistle  was  written  later  than  the  Gospel,  I  should  think 
quite  probable  from  the  tone  of  it.  The  various  errors  to  which  it  ap- 
parently adverts,  are  here  more  definitely  and  strongly  characterized 
and  denounced  than  in  the  Gospel.  The  animadversions  upon  them 
seem  to  assume  the  decided  tone  of  repeated  admonition. 

Different  writers  have  found  in  this  epistle  opposition  to  different 
classes  of  heretics.  Thus  Loeffler  finds  Jews  and  Judaizcrs  opposed ; 
Dissert.,  Joan.  Epist.  I.  Gnosticos  imprimis  impugnari  negatur,  in 
Comm.  Theol.  I.  Others  have  supposed  that  Judaizing  Christians,  and 
Ebioniles  or  apostate  Christians,  are  opposed  ;  e.  g.  Sender,  in  his 
Paraph.  Johan. ;  Tittmann,  in  hisDe  Vesligiis  Gnosticorum,  etc.,  p.  170 
seq.   Knapp,  in  his  Script,  var.  Argument,  p.  157.   Lange,  SchrifL 
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des  Johann.  III.  19  seq.  Eichh.  Einleit.  II.  291  seq.  Others  suppose 
that  the  Gnostics  were  principally  aimed  at ;  e.  g.  Michaelis,  II.  ed.  4, 
p.  1  o*22.  Kleuker,  Johannes,  Petrus,  and  Paulus,  als  Chrislologen 
betrachot,  MSo.  Others  still  hare  regarded  the  Docctae  as  the  sect 
principally  opposed  in  John's  first  Epistle  ;  e.  g.  Schmidt,  Einleit.  II-  p. 
318.  Berthohlt,  Einleit.  VI.  p.  32o0.  Niemcyer,  Comm.  de  Docetis, 
Halle,  1823.  Liicke,  Comm.  Pref.  p.  ti'2  seq.  So  Vitringa  also  thought, 
Obs.  Sac.  V.  20 ;  and  so  have  many  others.  Schott  and  De  Wette  do 
not  dissent  from  a  modified  view  of  this  latter  sentiment ;  while  they  do 
not  suppose  the  main  design  of  the  epistle  to  have  been  in  any  good 
measure  polemic 

That  the  heresy  of  the  Docctae,.  who  taught  that  Christ  was  only  in 
appearance  and  seemingly,  but  not  in  reality,  a  man  consisting  of  area! 
body  and  soul,  was  extant  in  the  apostolic  age,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  to  deny.  That  1  John  I:  1—3  and  4:  1 — 6  were  design- 
ed to  oppose  or  gainsay  the  doctrine  of  this  sect,  one  can  scarcely 
doubt.  What  could  be  the  object  of  the  apostle  in  making  such  spe- 
cific, repeated,  and  pointed  asseverations  respecting  the  real  humanity 
of  the  Saviour,  unices  it  were  to  oppose  some  error  like  that  of  the  lto- 
cetae  ?    Compare  particularly  2  John,  v.  7. 

That  in  his  first  epistle,  as  in  his  Gospel,  John  designs  to  oppose  sev- 
eral and  various  errors,  in  passing,  I  cannot  well  doubt.  Let  the  read- 
er examine  chap.  2:  16 — 27.  The  avii/giatui  here  characterized,  no 
doubt  means  some  particular  erroneous  opinions,  or  party  schism  (v.  19), 
or  practical  ungodliness,  which  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the  church 
or  churches  whom  the  apostle  addressed  in  his  letter.  All  that  we  can 
learn,  however,  from  the  passage,  warm  and  animated  as  the  strain  of  it 
is,  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  generic  idea,  that  there  was  a  theoreti- 
cal or  practical  denial  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  see  v.  22.  This  is  after- 
wards called  denying  the  Son  ;  and  he  who  does  this,  is  said  also  lo  de- 
ny the  Father.  That  some  false  teachers  were  actively  engaged  in 
spreading  heretical  sentiments  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is  evident 
from  v.  2t>,  raJ*  nlavatvtoiv  vfia*\  But  whether  these  deceivers  were 
Ebionites,  Judaizers,  Gnostics,  or  Docetac,  or  some  other  heretics,  can 
not  well  be  determined  from  the  passage  under  examination. 

Excepting  this  passage,  and  the  two  above  adverted  to,  there  is  little 
in  this  epistle  except  warm-hearted  and  paternal  admonition  and  ex- 
hortation to  love,  faith,  mutual  kindness,  and  good  will.  Holiness 
and  benevolence  the  writer  considers  as  indissolubly  connected  with 
steadfast  faith  in  Christ,  and  adherence  to  the  simple  truths  of  his  Gospel- 

That  John  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  when  he  wrote  this  epis- 
tle, seems  probable  from  his  use  of  the  word  if-xvia  so  often  in  his  ad- 
dresses. Yet  those  who  rely  very  much  on  this  should  remember, that 
the  Saviour  addresses  his  disciples  with  the  same  appellation,  in  John 
13:  33,  some  (probably  most)  of  whom  were  older  than  himself.  So 
Paul  also  addresses  the  Galatians,  4:  19.  Evidently  it  isonly  a  compel- 
Jaiion  of  endearment.  Or,  if  we  wrgue  from  it  in  respect  to  the  compar- 
ative age  of  the  writer,  what  shall  we  say  when  John  (2:  13)  addresses 
a  portion  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  by  the  appellation  vaitgtf  ?  1« 
any  thing  is  thus  to  be  deduced  from  these  various  compilations,  it 
must  be  this,  viz.,  that  most  of  those  whom  John  addressed  were 
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younger  than  himself;  while  some  others  were  older  than  himself.  Ex- 
treme old  age,  therefore,  cannot  be  assumed  by  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
as  it  has  been  by  many,  as  the  probable  time  of  John's  writing  his  first 
epistle.  The  Gesehwatzigkeit  (prattle)  of  old  age,  and  senile  repeti- 
tions, which  Eichhorn  and  others  have  found  in  it,  belong  rather  to 
their  exegetical  tact,  than  to  the  writer  of  the  epistle. 

Meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  on  the  whole,  is  Hug's  account  through- 
out of  the  writings  of  John.  The  most  interesting  matters  he  has  treat- 
ed in  a  superficial  way. 


Note  22.   Second  Epistle  of  John.  (§71.  p.  465.) 

In  what  manner  Hug  deduces  from  the  language  of  this  epistle,  the 
conclusion  that  the  apostle  was  in  exile  when  he  wrote  it,  I  do  not  see. 
To  argue  from  v.  7,  "  Having  many  things  to  write  to  you,  I  would  not 
do  it  with  paper  and  ink,  for  I  hope  to  be  with  you,  etc."  that  the  apos- 
tle was  in  want  of  writing  materials  (p.  4G5),  is  singular  indeed.  Where 
then  did  he  get  materials  for  writing  his  Gospel  and  first  Epistle,  l>oth 
of  which,  Hug  supposes,  were  written  in  exile  ?  How  very  singular, 
too,  that  the  exile  of  Patmos  should  be  in  the  habit  of  receiving  famil- 
iar and  friendly  visits?  (p.  4G5).  Did  the  Roman  Government  permit 
exiles  to  lonely  places  to  be  treated  thus? 

Then  again,  how  could  John  in  exile  for  an  indefinite  time,  expect 
soon  to  see  the  worthy  individual  to  whom  his  second  epistle  is  address- 
ed, and  speak  with^her  face  to  face? 

In  a  word  ;  can  we  well  doubt  that  the  writer  of  2  John  was  at  lib- 
erty, when  he  wrote  this  Epistle? 

As  to  the  address,  ixkfxrrj  xvnia,  it  seems  at  last  to  be  pretty  well 
agreed,  that  if  txXtxTij  were  designed  to  be  considered^  as  a  proper 
name,  the  location  would  have  been  thus,  jy  xvgia  txfoxiy,  or  ixhxttj 
tt]  xi<gia.  That  Kvi/tu  was  often  a  proper  name  of  females  among  the 
Greeks,  there  is  no  doubt ;  see  Gruteri  Inscriptt.  p.  1127.  Schott  and 
De  Wette  both  decide  in  favour  of  A'vpia  (Cyria)  as  a  proper  name, 
and  ixUxiti  as  an  epithet.  From  a  comparison  of  3  John,  v.  1,  this 
opinion  seems  to  be  probable. 

As  to  the  assumption  of  Hug,  that  this  second  letter  of  John  was 
written  immediately  after  the  first,  and  despatched  along  with  it — it 
seems  tome  as  little  supported,  as  that  the  first  letter  was  written  at  the 
same  time  with  his  Gospel.  How  came  it,  that  the  second  and  third 
epistles  of  John  were  considered  by  *ome  as  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
even  so  early  as  the  days  of  Origen  ;  dfvtt'yuv  xul  r p/ri/»f  inti  ou  tuxv- 
i*i  qaoi  yt^jniovg  nvat  iuvtu*,  are  the  words  of  Origen  quoted  in 
Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist.  VI.  25.  Had  all  three  epistles  been  sent  to  the 
churches  at  the  same  time  with  the  Gospel,  and  all  been  deemed  as  in- 
troductory to  it,  or  explanatory  of  it,  or  as  designed  to  enforce  it,  then 
would  the  appendices  have  been  attached  of  course  to  the  main  volume, 
and  gone  into  credit  or  discredit  along  with  it.    But  here  we  find,  so 
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early  as  the  time  of  Origen,  the  genuineness  of  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  doubled  ;  and  Eusebius  states  explicitly  (Hist.  Ecc.  III.  25), 
that  the  second  and  third  of  John  were  called  in  question  by  some; 
taJr  Si  avxikiyopiw&p  6*ouaCof***ri  dfvitga  xoi  rpiifj  '/»«r- 

*ov.  Jerome  also  states  (De  Viris  Illust.  c.  9),  that  these  two  epistles 
were  assigned  by  some  to  John  a  presbyter  at  Ephcsus. 

Besides;  they  were  left  out  of  the  Peshito  or  old  Syriac  version : 
which  shews  that  they  came  into  circulation  after  the  Gospel  and  first 
Epistle  had  been  current  in  the  churches. 

Why  Hug  should  pass  in  silence  all  these  facts,  and  thus  take  no  no- 
tice of  them,  I  know  not.  One  thing,  however,  is  plain,  viz.  that  when 
known  and  fully  considered,  they  must  overthrow  his  theory  in  regard 
to  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John. 

As  to  the  doubts  themselves  which  have  been  raised  in  ancient  or  ia 
modern  times  against  the  genuineness  of  the  second  and  third  epistles 
of  John,  they  are  inconsiderable.  Even  De  Wette  does  not  think  that 
they  amount  to  any  thing  serious ;  and  Liicke,  Bertholdt,  Schott,  and 
others,  have  abundantly  removed  them.  The  internal  evidence  is  to 
strong,  that  there  is  hardly  serious  room  for  doubt  In  ancient  times,  it 
would  seem  that  doubts  had  arisen  whether  they  should  be  included  in 
the  canon,  rather  from  the  fact  that  these  epistles  were  directed  top- 
rale  individuals,  than  from  any  other  circumstance. 


Note  23.    Third  Epistle  of  John.  ($  72.  p.  466). 

Here  again  is  the  same  singular  mistake  in  our  author,  of  supposing 
that  John  complains  of  the  want  of  writing  materials^  and  that  this  is 
good  evidence  of  his  being  in  exile.  John  says  (v.  13),  "  I  have  much 
to  write,  but  I  will  not  do  it  with  ink  and  pen."  Why?  Not  because 
he  could  not.  He  does  not  say  ov  dvvaiiai  ypatyat,  but  ov  &ii(a 
V/cu.  But  why  would  he  not?  Because  he  expected  soon  to  see  his 
friend,  and  tell  him  mouth  to  mouth  the  many  things  he  had  to  saj,  in- 
stead of  writing  tbem.  What  can  be  a  more  natural  circumstance  in  a 
letter  than  this? 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  state  of  exile ;  John  says  (v.  15),  a'<rna£o>'0< 
ot  ol  g./Aos,  the  friends  salute  thee.  So  then,  this  lonely  exile  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends. 

Who  Gains  (Caius)  was,  we  know  not,  excepting  that  he  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  apostle's  spiritual  children,  and  to  have  merited 
and  enjoyed  much  of  his  confidence.  That  he  belonged  to  Ephesus,  and 
that  a  party  there,  of  which  Diotrephes  was  the  head,  had  rejected 
an  epistle  written  to  them  by  John,  v.  9,  (i.  e.  the  first  epistle  of  John, 
according  to  Hug),  rests  not  only  upon  mere  conjecture,  but  on  very 
improbable  conjecture.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  other  writings  of  John, 
which  favours  the  predominance  of  such  a  party  at  Ephesus?  Rather, 
does  not  Rev.  2:  1  seq.  make  directly  against  such  a  supposition? 

Much  more  probable  does  it  seem  to  roe,  that  when  the  apostJe  wrote 
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his  second  and  third  epistles,  he  was  at  Ephesus,  on  the  eve  of  setting 
out  upon  one  of  his  evangelical  journeys  among  the  churches;  that 
having  some  private  opportunity  to  write  to  Gaius  and  to  Cyria  before 
he  could  visit  them,  he  embraced  it  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he 
expected  to  see  them. 

That  the  two  epistles  were  written  at  the  same  time,  or  under  the 
pame  circumstances,  seema  probable  from  a  comparison  of  2  John  vs.  1, 
12  with  3  John  vs.  1,  13,  14.  That  Gaius  and  Cyria  both  lived  in  the 
same  place,  is  not  certain  ;  that  they  did  not,  cannot  be  proved. 

That  2  John  v.  7—1 1  refers  to  the  same  deceivers  which  are  charac- 
terized in  the  first  epistle,  1:  1 — 3.  4:  1 — 6,  seems  to  be  quite  plain. 
But  that  such  deceivers  were  to  be  found  only  at  Ephesus,  and  that  Cy- 
ria and  Gaius  must  have  lived  there,  as  Hug  would  seem  to  maintain, — 
who  can  vouch  for  this  X 


Notb  24.    Discrepancy  in  Genealogies.  ($  74,  p.  469  seq.) 

Hug  (p.  469)  calls  the  attempt  to  trace  the  descent  of  Mary  in  Luke 
an  "  evasion"  of  the  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  genealogies,  and  says  that 
"  it  does  violence  to  the  phraseology  employed."  What  then  is  the  vio- 
lence done  in  this  case  ?  It  is  simply  this,  viz.,  that  Joseph,  the  ac- 
knowledged and  actual  son  in  law  of  lleli,  is  counted  by  the  Evangelist 
Luke  (3:  23),  as  a  son.  But  what  does  Hug  himself,  in  the  like  way,  in 
his  own  attempt  at  conciliation  ?  He  introduces  at  least  two  several  ca- 
ses, in  which  the  so-called  son  of  a  man,  is  actually  the  son  of  some  other 
person.  'Jechonias,'  he  says,  'had  no  children.'  And  yet  Salathiel  is  reck- 
oned as  his  son,  whose  actual  father  wasNeri,  and  grandfather  Melchi, 
according  to  Luke  (3:  27, 28).  Again ;  'Salathiel  (or  Shealtiah)  has  no 
son ;  Pedaiah  bis  brother,  therefore,  raises  up  for  him  a  son,  whose 
name  is  Zerubbabel.'  Yet  in  the  case  of  Jechonias,  even  this  law  of  the 
levirate  was  not  fulfilled ;  for '  Jechonias  had  no  brothers  to  raise  up 
seed  for  him/ p.  471.  Is  this  solving  the  nodus,  then,  without  a  "  vio- 
lence" like  that  complained  of  in  others  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Hug  has  omitted  other  serious  difficulties  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  theory.  In  Matthew,  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  is 
called  jibiud;  in  Luke,  Resa;  in  1  Chron.  3:  19,  20,  seven  sons  are 
assigned  to  him,  but  no  one  has  either  of  these  names. 

Hug  notices  that  the  name  Abiud  does  not  stand  in  1  Chron.  3:  19, 
20.  He  proposes  to  account  for  this,  by  the  conjecture  that  Abiud  is 
only  a  name  of  affection,  i.  e.  a  kind  of  nick-name,  by  which  Meshullaro, 
or  Hananiah,  was  called  ;  like  the  Arabic  Abi  or  Abu^  so  often  attached 
to  proper  names.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  -ovd  in  the  name  *j4$*- 
ovd,  he  does  not  tell  us.  How  can  we  be  satisfied  with  such  etymology 
as  this?  t 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  in  a  note  on  p.  472,  he  retracts  his  singular 
and  unfounded  criticism  on  TB")—*3bn  etc.  on  p.  471. 

After  all,  however,  he  has  left  untouched  a  difficulty  greater  than  any 
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which  he  has  encountered.  How  should  all  the  line  from  Zorobabel 
downward  in  Matthew,  be  different  from  that  in  Luke,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Salalhiel  and  Zerubbabel  in  both  Evangelists  are  the  same  ? 
Who  is  the  Rhesa  of  Luke,  reckoned  by  him  as  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  ? 
No  such  person  appears  in  1  Chron.,  nor  in  Matthew.  And  even  if  we 
allow  that  Abiud  in  Matthew  is  a  cognomen  amor  is,  and  that  the  real  per- 
son is  the  same  as  Resa  in  Luke,  yet  the  same  difficulty  is  to  be  met 
again  in  the  first  link  of  subsequent  descent,  and  in  all  the  remaining 
ones.  The  son  of  Resa  was  Joanna,  and  then  come  Juda,  Joseph, 
Semei,  etc.  In  Matthew  we  have  Zorobabel,  Abioud,  Eliakim,  Azur, 
etc.  This  leaves  all  the  work  of  Hue  to  be  done  over  again ;  inasmuch 
as  wc  are  utterly  at  a  loss,  how  two  lines  from  Zorobabel  (he  being  the 
same  person  in  Matthew  and  in  Luke),  should  be  wholly  discrepant  all 
the  way  down  for  500  years,  and  yet  both  end  in  the  same  person,  viz., 
Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary. 

Whence  did  these  family  genealogies  come  ?  From  family  records,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt.  Otherwise,  i.  e.  if  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists 
differed  from  those  in  the  genealogies,  the  Jews  who  were  unfriendly  to 
Christianity  would  of  course  appeal  to  the  evident  discrepancy  as  evidence 
that  the  Gospels  were  not  worthy  of  credit.  Were  there  two  genealo- 
gies then  of  Joseph,  so  entirely  discrepant  from  each  other,  and  yet  both 
authentic  family  records  ?  That  seems  like  an  utter  improbability,  upon 
bare  inspection  of  the  nature  of  this  case  among  the  Jews,  whose  modes 
of  counting  genealogy  were  definite  and  settled. 

Let  us  look  now  at  another  circumstance.  In  Matthew,  the  father  of 
Joseph  is  Jacob ;  then  we  have  Malthan,  Eleazer,  Eliud,  Achim,  etc. 
In  Luke  we  have  wr,  tog  tvouifrro,  viog  '/otorjy  (Jesus),  and  then  the 
father  of  Joseph  is  called  Heli,  and  the  other  ancestors  are  Matthat,  Le- 
vi, Melchi,  Janna,  etc.  Is  it  possible  now  that  family  records  should 
have  so  computed  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  as  the  proper  son  of  Heli, 
etc.  ?  Surely  not,  in  case  Matthew  is  in  the  right.  And  did  not  an 
apostle  and  early  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
all  his  relatives  after  the  flesh — did  he  not  know  what  were  the  authen- 
tic records  of  Joseph's  descent  ?  Would  he  make  use  of  any  which 
the  Jews  could  gainsay  ? 

We  come  then,  in  this  way,  to  the  necessary  conclusion,  that  in  Luke 
the  genealogy  of  Joseph  as  the  son  in  law  (and  probably  as  adopted  son 
also)  of  Heli  is  counted ;  i.  e.  that  the  genealogy  of  Mary  is  in  fact 
reckoned.  The  very  language  of  Luke  seems  to  indicate  something  of 
this  nature  :  wv,  rug  tvoni£tTQ,  ciog  Vtuo^.  Jesus  was  then  only  the 
supposed  or  imagined  son  of  Joseph.  When  the  historian  says  this, 
would  he  then  go  on  to  reckon  a  mere  imaginary  genealogy,  or  would 
he  count  it  in  the  line  where  it  really  and  truly  belonged,  i.  e.  in  the 
line  of  his  mother? 

That  adopted  sons  and  sons  in  law  might  be  reckoned  in  genealogies, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  I  can  hardly  hesitate  then  to  be- 
lieve, that  Luke  has  here  in  reality  reckoned  the  genealogy  of  Mary, 
but,  in  compliance, with  the  Jewish  method,  has  put  her  husband  at  the 
head  of  the  catalogue.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  we  have  no  genealogical 
proof  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  or  a  real  descendant  from  him.  This 
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would,  lo  say  the  least,  be  a  marvellous  circumstance,  considering  how 
much  stress  the  Jews  laid  upon  this  matter. 

This  whole  subject  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  which  has  been  a  stum- 
bling block  to  so  many  critics  and  has  been  scoffed  at  by  so  many  un- 
believers, needs  a  more  thorough  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received, 
and  might  be  made  more  credible  and  intelligible  than  many  have  hith- 
erto deemed  it  to  be.  But  the  limits  of  these  notes  forbid  my  going  any 
further  into  it.  Commentators  can  be  consulted  by  the  reader  ;  but  he 
will  find  most  of  them  to  give  him  but  little  satisfaction. 

Hug  has  given  us  no  account  in  this  place  of  the  recent  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  credit  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  David  Schulz,  in  his  Christ- 
liche  Lehre  vom  heilig.  Abendmahi,  1824,  in  a  Bcilage  to  this  volume ; 
Orel  I  i,  Selecta  Capita,  etc.,  1821  ;  Schulthess,  in  biblisch-exeget.  Rep- 
ertorium  by  K.  and  II.  Rosenmuller,  B.  II.  1824;  Wilke  in  Winer's 
Zeitschrift  for  1826;  and  Fischer,  in  his  Einleitung  in  die  Dogmatik, 
1828 ;  have,  in  various  ways,  moved  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel.  A  summary  of  their  grounds  the  reader  will  find  in 
Schott's  Isagoge,  §  23,  pp.  73  seq.  More  at  length  he  will  find  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  doubts,  and  arguments  to  remove  them,  by  Theile,  in 
Winer  and  Engelhardt's  Kritisches  Journal,  B.  II.  1824;  by  Heyden- 
reichi  in  the  same  Journal,  B.  III. ;  also  in  Bcngel's  Archiv.  B.  VI. ;  in 
Fritsche's  Comm.  in  Matt.,  Proleg.  §  21  ;  and  in  Guericke's  Beitrage, 
1828,  p.  23  seq.  The  grounds  of  doubt  are  partly  such  as  might  be 
assumed  against  all  the  Evangelists,  partly  of  very  little  moment,  and 
partly  made  up  of  alleged  facts  that  are  mistaken  ones.  My  limits  do 
not  permit  me  here  even  to  recapitulate  them.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose,  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  churches  respecting  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  will  be  at  all  affected  by  them. 

In  respect  to  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  Luke's  account  of 
the  purification  and  of  the  presentation  of  the  child  Jesus  in  the  temple 
(2:  22 — 39),  and  Matthew's  accomu  of  the  flight  to  Egypt  and  the 
subsequent  return  of  Joseph  and  his  abode  at  Nnzareth  (2:  13 — 23),  the 
notes  in  Newcome's  Harmony  may  be  consulted,  which  will  give  more 
satisfaction  than  Hug's  account  of  the  matter  (p.  473).  What  hinders 
the  supposition,  that  the  visit  of  the  Magi  was  after  the  presentation  ? 
Luke  2:  39  cannot  well  be  interpreted  so  strictly  as  to  leave  no  space  of 
time  before  the  final  abode  of  Joseph  and  Mary  at  Nazareth  ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  insist  on  a  strictness  here  of  <ug  htXtaav,  etc.,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  remit  elsewhere.  The  flight  to  Egypt  would  occupy  about 
some  forty  hours'  travelling ;  the  abode  there  was  probably  very  short. 
Herod  died  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign  ;  but  as  we  cannot  be 
certain  in  what  year  of  this  Jesus  was  born,  so  we  cannot  with  definite 
certainty  fix  the  length  of  time  that  was  spent  by  Joseph  in  Egypt.  At 
all  events,  there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  respect  to  this  matter. 
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Note  25.    Visit  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem,  (p.  474  seq.) 

I  am  unable  to  discover,  from  the  tenor  of  Hug's  remarks,  whether  he 
regards  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  etc.,  as  any  thing  more  than  the  result  of 
astrological  superstition.  Note  3  on  p.  474  seems  as  if  he  meant  tocoro- 
mend  to  our  notice  the  pilgrims  of  his  church  and  their  quasi-miracu- 
lous guidance,  or  else  to  represent  the  whole  thing  as  an  affair  of  su- 
perstition ;  or  at  least  he  would  seem  to  mean,  that  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  superstitious  views  in  order  to  illustrate  Matt.  2:1— 
12.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  he  should  regard  the  star  in 
this  case  as  a  real  celestial  body,  and  yet  undertake  to  shew  that  "it 
stood  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was."  It  was  over  that  re- 
gion, says  he.  Indeed  ?  This  might  have  been  so.  But  if  it  were 
like  other  fixed  stars  or  planets,  it  was  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  globe, 
than  the  region  of  Bethlehem. 

The  facts  lying  at  the  basis  of  this  whole  matter,  seem  tome  lobe 
few  and  simple.  Over  all  the  East,  as  even  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  as- 
sure us,  there  was  an  expectation,  at  the  time  when  Jesus  was  bom, 
that  some  distinguished  and  universal  king  was  speedily  to  arise  oat  of 
Judea.  Doubtless  the  Jews  in  the  East  had  given  occasion  to  such  an 
expectation,  and  had  deduced  the  notion  of  it  themselves  from  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies.  The  Magi  were  a  class  of  men  devoted  to  the 
Btudy  of  science,  particularly  astronomy  and  religion.  In  the  case  re- 
lated by  Matthew,  they  might  have  been  Jews  or  heathen.  Daniel 
himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  Magi  in  Babylon  ;  and  Jews  therefore 
may  have  belonged  to  this  class  of  men. 

An  extraordinary  meteor  (aart}o)  appeared,  and  the  general  interpre- 
tation of  astrologers  would  lead  the  Magi  to  suppose,  that  an  extraordi- 
nary king  was  born.  It  appeared  in  the  direction  of  Judea;  therefore 
the  distinguished  king  so  generally  expected,  was  probably  born  there. 
They  set  out  to  offer  homage  ;  not,  as  I  apprehend,  simply  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  their  own  mind,  but  by  the  direction  of  a  special  Providence. 
It  is  plain,  from  v.  9,  that  on  their  way  the  star  had  ceased  to  appear. 
When  they  had  set  out  from  Jerusalem  for  Bethlehem,  it  reappeartd, 
and  led  the  way  (ngotjyfp  avtovg),  until  "  it  came  and  stood  over  where 
the  young  child  was."  To  affirm  this  of  a  star  in  the  heavens,  like 
other  fixed  stars  or  planets,  would  be  a  most  palpable  error,  which  every 
man's  experience  would  enable  him  to  detect.  The  appearance,  the 
motion,  and  the  direction  of  this  dojijp,  are  plainly  and  palpably  sup- 
posed by  the  Evangelist  to  be  extraordinary  and  supernatural  Hujr, 
in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  admission  of  this,  has  suggested  consider- 
ations which  will  give  very  little  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  the  doubt- 
ers whom  he  means  to  convince,  and  still  less  to  those  who  feel  no  need 
of  explaining  away  supernatural  phenomena. 


Note  26.    Genuineness  of  ieveral  passages,  (p.  476  seq) 

I  must  remit  the  reader  to  the  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesboch,  Matthaei,  Scholz,  etc. ;  also  to  such 
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commentaries  as  discuss  these  matters,  e.  g.  those  of  Kuinoel,  Fritsche, 
Paulus,  Olshausen,  and  others,  for  a  more  full  account  of  critical  doubts, 
and  the  solution  of  them.  Schott,  in  his  Isagoge,  has  given  an  able 
summary  of  them.    But  I  cannot  accede  to  all  his  doubts,  nor  to  all  his 

decisions. 


Note  27.    Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (§  77  seq.  p.  488  seq.) 

I  cannot  think  that  the  view  of  Hug  (p.  490),  in  relation  to  Luke's 
long  abode  in  Palestine  before  his  union  with  Paul,  is  by  any  means 
well-supported.  There  is  nothing  in  Luke's  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  he  might  not  have  learned  from  eye  and  ear  wit- 
nesses in  Palestine.  What  was  he  doing,  during  the  two  years  that 
Paul  was  in  prison  at  Cesarea?  Acts  24:  27.  Abundance  of  time  he 
had,  and  the  best  of  opportunities,  to  investigate  cttxttQev  all  which  he  has 
related  in  his  Gospel,  or  in  the  first  part  of  the  Acts,  respecting  the  oc- 
currences in  Palestine. 

When  Hug  suggests  (p.  491),  that  the  particularity  of  the  narrator, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Acts,  is  proof  of  his  having  been  an  eye-witness, 
etc.,  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this  remark.  The  same  writer  was  an 
eye-witness  to  many  other  events,  which  he  relates  very  summarily.  It 
was  the  importance  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  Palestine,  I  ap- 
prehend, which  gave  birth  to  Luke's  particularity.  Deeply  interesting 
it  was,  to  see  the  beginuing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  Jews, 
and  then  its  gradual  development  among  the  Gentiles. 

That  Luke  did  not  design  to  give  a  general  history  of  the  apostles 
and  of  their  labours,  is  plain  ;  as  Hug  suggests.  He  follows  on  in  the 
train  of  important  incidents  until  the  conversion  of  Paul.  After  this, 
his  account  of  other  matters  than  those  which  concerned  Paul,  is  mere- 
ly occasional  and  quite  brief.  Paul  is  evidently  the  great  object  of  his 
story. 

But  to  assume  that  the  Acts  was  not  published  until  after  the  death 
of  Paul  (§  81),  and  the  same  even  of  the  Gospel  also,  is  assuming  more 
than  can  in  any  way  be  established,  and  more,  as  I  regard  the  matter, 
than  can  in  any  way  be  rendered  probable.  Hug  supposes,  that  the  reason 
why  Luke  has  not  given  us  any  account  of  Paul's  trial,  his  defence,  his 
final  sentence,  the  issue  of  it,  and  what  took  place  during  his  imprison- 
ment, must  be,  that  Theophilus  lived  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  was 
acquainted  with  all  that  happened  there.  Of  course,  as  he  declares,  he 
regards  the  book  of  Acts  as  written  only  for  the  private  benefit  of  The- 
ophilus. 

Strange  indeed  all  this  will  seem  to  most  readers ;  at  least  it  seems 
so  to  me.  Theophilus  acquainted  with  all  that  befel  Paul  at  Rome  1 
Whv  then  does  Luke  relate  the  occurrences  which  are  described  in 
Acts 28:  16— 31?  Above  all,  why  does  he  tell  Theophilus,  that  'Paul 
dwelt  two  whole  years  in  a  hired  house  at  Rome,  preaching  and  teach- 
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ing  continually,  as  opportunity  occurred  ?  Did  Theophilus,  then,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  all  which  befel  the  apostle  there,  need  to 
be  advertised  of  this?  The  supposition  is  little  short  of  preposterous; 
and  not  far  from  this  (at  least  so  I  must  view  the  subject),  is  the  deduc- 
tion, that  Luke  wrote  his  book  after  the  death  of  Paul. 

The  very  face  of  the  last  part  of  the  narration  is  against  this.  Why 
does  Luke  stop  short  with  the  two  years  of  imprisonment  ?  Because  one 
would  naturally  say,  the  time  when  he  wroto  his  book  permitted  him  to 
go  no  further.  Surely  if  Luke  wrote  for  readers  who  felt  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  Paul,  (and  who  will  not  assent  to  this?)  then, 
after  giving  such  a  detailed  account  of  every  thing  that  befel  Paul,  from 
the  time  of  his  first  apprehension  at  Jerusalem  until  he  was  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  prisoner,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  proceed  with  the  ac- 
count of  his  trial  and  of  the  final  issue  of  it.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
in  this  remark,  that  there  is  no  substantial  ground  for  Hug's  theory  here, 
either  in  respect  to  the  mere  private  design  of  Luke's  Gospel  and  book 
of  Acts,  or  in  regard  to  Theophilus'  personal  knowledge  of  matters  re- 
specting Paul  at  Rome.  Having  taken  so  much  pains  to  tell  his  readers, 
then,  about  the  apprehension  of  Paul,  his  first  trial,  appeal,  journey  to 
Rome,  etc.,  is  it  within  the  bounds  of  any  probability,  that  Luke  would 
not  have  said  something  of  Paul's  final  trial  and  the  issue  of  it,  in  case  he 
wrote  the  Acts  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  ?  The  case  seems  to  me 
so  plain,  as  not  to  need  further  effort  to  illustrate  it. 

If  this  be  correct,  then  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  must  hare 
been  still  earlier;  for  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Acts,  Luke  re- 
fers to  his  Gospel,  and  calls  it  rov  -nyioiov  koyov.  This  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Gospel  at  a  period  antecedent  to  some 
62  or  64  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  characteristics  of  the  book  of  Acts  are  not  explicitly  given  by 
Hug.  It  would  seem  that  Luke  used,  in  the  composition  of  his  work, 
some  written  notices  of  events  and  addresses.  The  preaching  of  Peter, 
the  addresses  of  Stephen,  the  various  addresses  of  Paul,  James,  and 
others,  instead  of  being  all  conformed  to  one  model,  viz.  to  the  model 
of  the  author's  own  style,  preserve  respectively  all  the  discrepancies  and 
distinctions  of  style  and  manner  which  we  could  have  expected  origi- 
nally from  their  authors ;  and  they  thus  shew,  that  they  have  been  pre- 
served and  related  with  great  care  and  fidelity.  In  Xenophon,  Thucyd- 
ides,  Livy,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  we  find  all  the  vari- 
ous speakers  adopting  the  style  of  the  author  himself;  which  shews  that 
all  of  their  speeches  were  composed  by  him.  But  not  so  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

That  Luke  had  some  particular  and  specific  object  in  view,  in  writing 
his  book,  has  often  been  asserted,  but  never  proved.  It  is  plain,  indeed, 
that  he  means  to  give  the  early  history  of  Christianity  as  developed  in 
Judea,  and  to  give  it  somewhat  particularly.  After  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus, however,  began  to  bo  published  among  tho  Gentiles,  we  have  al- 
most nothing  from  our  historian  but  accounts  of  the  efforts  made  by 
Paul  and  his  companions  for  that  purpose.  A  general  history  of  the 
church,  therefore,  Luke  could  not  have  intended.  A- particular  ac- 
count of  Paul  is  no  doubt  hia  main  design ;  but  not  for  the  sake  of  some 
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specific  doctrinal  object;  unless,  indeed,  one  should  say  (which  he 
might  do  with  some  probability),  that  the  main  object  of  Luke  is  to 
shew,  that  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  Christianity  belong  as  truly  to 
the  Gentile  as  to  the  Jew. 

As  to  the  sti/Ie ;  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Luke  appear  almost  every 
where  in  the  book  of  the  Acts,  when  the  narration  is  his  own.  These 
have  been  often  and  at  great  length  pointed  out.  See  Schott,  Isagoge, 
§  46,  Note  3. 

The  genuineness  of  this  book  has  never  been  seriously  called  in  ques- 
tion, either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  testimony  of  the  ancients 
may  be  found  abundantly  in  Lardner,  Schmidt,  and  almost  all  the  In- 
troductions. See  Schott,  §  44,  Note  2.  De  Welte  (more  suo)  has  sug- 
gested some  doubts  and  suspicions,  in  his  Einleit.  §114.  A  brief  an- 
swer to  them  may  be  found  in  Schott,  §  44,  Note  3. 

The  chronology  of  the  book  of  Acts  is  ably  discussed  by  Hug.  The 
leading  recent  authors  on  this  subject  he  has  mentioned  in  a  note  on  p. 
494.  All  the  older  writers,  Lardner,  Pearson  (Annales  Paulini),  and 
many  others,  who  have  written  the  Life  of  Paul,  discuss  the  same  sub- 
ject. Hemsen,  in  his  recent  Life  of  Paul,  and  others  in  Introductions, 
Commentaries,  etc.,  have  all  laboured  in  some  way  to  cast  light  upon 
this  matter.  But  still,  there  arc  some  difficulties  in  respect  to  it  which 
do  not  seem  to  have  yet  been  fully  overcome,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground,  therefore,  to  fix  exact  dates  with  great  confidence.  The  main 
difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  the  exact  point  of  time,  when  the  Aretas 
mentioned  in  2  Cor.  1 1:  32,  was  king  over  Damascus,  and  the  governor 
under  him  endeavoured  to  apprehend  Paul.  As  the  sway  of  this  Ara- 
bian king  over  Damascus  lasted  for  some  time,  to  fix  exclusively  upon 
some  definite  point  in  this  period  is  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty.  But 
there  is  such  a  spirit  of  chronological  inquiry  awakened  and  abroad 
among  able  and  learned  men,  that  we  need  not  despair  of  yet  attaining 
to  a  better  chronology  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 


Note  28.    Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  (§§  91—95.  p.  512  seq.  J 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  the  texts  referred  to  by 
Hug  in  §  92,  must  become  entirely  satisfied  that  Paul  wrote  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  and 
therefore  in  the  year  52  or  53.  Equally  plain  is  it,  that  the  second  epis- 
tle must  have  been  written  not  long  after  the  first,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  which  it  presents,  and  the  manner  of  the  whole  epistle.  It  appears 
from  2  Thess.  2:  I — 3,  that  some  one  (probably  belonging  to  the  Thessa- 
lonian  community)  had  forged  an  epistle  in  the  name  of  Paul,  designed, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  urge  upon  the  Thessalonians  the  idea  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord,  mentioned  in  Paul's  first  epistle,  was  very  near  at  hand. 
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Whether  this  was  done  for  mere  party  purposes,  i.  e.  to  encourage  one 
party  and  terrify  another ;  or  whether  fear  or  wanton  conjecture  gate 
birth  to  this  supposititious  epistle,  we  are  not  informed  by  Paul.  How 
er  this  may  be,  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  leave  the  Corinthians  in  a 
state  of  doubt  as  to  what  he  had  written,  and  what  he  meant  to  incul- 
cate by  his  first  epistle.  His  second  epistle  therefore  was  written,  in 
order  to  deliver  them  from  false  apprehensions  created  by  the  suppositi- 
tious epistle,  and  also  to  set  them  right  as  to  the  interpretation  of  bis 
own  first  letter  to  them.  We  may  place  the  writing  of  the  second  epis- 
tle, in  view  of  these  facts,  at  Corinth,  and  at  some  time  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  A.  D.  53,  or  in  the  first  part  of  54. 

It  is  truly  surprising,  that  after  the  explanation  here  professedly  made 
by  Paul  with  respect  to  his  meaning  in  the  first  epistle,  when  he  declares 
that  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  trill  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night"  etc.,  that  a 
great  number  of  commentators  and  critics  of  the  present  day,  still  as- 
sume it  as  a  position  made  out,  that  Paul  and  all  the  other  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians  expected  the  judgment-day  before  the  close  of  the 
then  present  generation  of  men.  Is  Paul  then,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
ask,  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  interpreter  of  his  own  meaning  ?  Can 
the  series  of  events  to  which  ho  refers  in  2  Thcss.  n.be  well  supposed 
to  be  all  accomplished  during  the  generation  then  extant  ?  Can  wc  sup- 
pose that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  so  near  as  this  at  hand,  when  Paul 
declares  that  all  solicitude  on  this  subject,  on  the  part  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  is  groundless?  2  Thcss.  2:  I,  2.  To  me  it  seems,  that  Paul  un- 
dertook to  correct  the  very  interpretation  of  his  words,  in  the  first  epis- 
tle, which  is  now  every  day  made  by  some,  not  only  of  this  but  of  kin- 
dred passages  every  where  in  the  New  Testament. 

So  has  it  been,  too,  with  the  Apocalypse.  This  book  declares,  a!  the 
commencement  and  at  the  end  of  it,  that  '  the  Lord  will  come  quickly,' 
and  that  "  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass"  (1:  1),  were  signi- 
fied in  vision  to  the  holy  seer.  Yet  this  very  book  designates  periods  of 
a  "time,  times,  and  half  a  time,"  i.  e.  42  months,  symbolical  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  reign  of  Antichrist ;  also  a  period  of  1000  years,  symbolical 
of  the  duration  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  on  earth :  and  then  again 
another  period  of  declension  and  of  the  prevalence  of  sin,  before  the 
end  of  the  world.  How  now  could  the  writer  begin  and  end  his  book, 
when  all  this  was  in  his  mind  or  when  he  had  already  written  it,  with 
the  apprehension  that  all  which  he  predicted  was  to  be  accomplished  io 
his  own  life-time,  or  at  farthest  during  the  period  of  the  generation  then 
living  "?  This  supposition  is  preposterous  in  itself.  Yet  the  evidence  in 
the  New  Testament  in  respect  to  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord,  is  no 
where  in  a  shape  more  urgent  and  decisive  than  it  seems  to  be  in  this 
very  bonk.  The  simple  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  series  of  events  by 
which  the  prophecy  of  the  book  was  to  be  fulfilled,  was  to  commence 
and  did  commence  very  speedily.  The  book  itself,  as  I  apprehend, 
was  written  just  before  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Roman  power, 
which  ended  in  laying  waste  the  country  and  destroying  the  capital; 
and  this  I  regard  as  the  subject  of  chap.  iv. — xi. 

If  possible,  however,  the  language  in  respect  to  the  speedy  coming  of 
the  Lord  seems  to  be  stronger  in  I  Thess.  v.,  than  even  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse.   What  says  Paul  ?    "  The  day  of  the  Lord  cometh  like  a  thief 
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in  the  night,"  i.  c.  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  So  the  next  verse  ex- 
plains it  again,  "  Sudden  destruction  shall  come  upon  them."  But  what 
peculiar  interest  had  the  Thessaloniana  in  all  this  ?  The  apostle  seems 
to  tell  them  what  interest  they  ought  to  take  in  it:  "  Ye,  brethren,  are 
not  in  darkness,  that  the  day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief."  How 
could  Paul  have  signified  more  plainly,  we  are  ready  at  first  reading  to 
exclaim,  that  the  Tliessalonians  were  every  hour  exposed  to  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  ?  Yet  after  all  this,  it 
appears  by  the  apostle's  second  letter  to  the  Thcssalonians,  that  all  he 
meant  to  say,  was  designed  to  console  and  fortify  the  minds  of  the 
Thessalonians,  and  to  assure  them,  that  the  sudden  destruction  which 
awaited  the  wicked  was  not  intended  for  them,  or  at  least,  that  they 
need  not  live  in  terror  respecting  it.  Comp.  2Thess.  2: 1, 2.  It  would  also 
seem,  that  what  he  had  said  respecting  the  sudden  coming  of  the  Lord 
and  consequent  destruction  of  the  wicked,  was  also  designed  fur  the  en- 
couragement of  Christians  to  persevere  in  their  obedience  to  Christ. 
But  they  understood  him,  or  at  least  the  supposititious  letter  already  ad- 
verted to  seems  to  have  led  them  to  understand  him,  as  saying,  that  this 
destruction  of  the  wicked  might  be  expected  during  the  generation 
then  living.  But  even  this  Paul  did  not  mean  ;  although  his  words  cer- 
tainly seem  to  bo  capable,  at  first  view,  of  being  interpreted  in  this 
manner.  He  assures  the  Thcssalonians,  in  his  second  epistle,  that  the 
wicked  are  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  until  Anti- 
christ, or  the  man  cf  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  shall  have  been  fully  de- 
veloped. 

Is  this  man  of  sin,  now,  an  individual  or  a  series  of  individuals  ;  a 
professed  but  apostate  Christian  or  a  heathen  ?  Has  he  already  appear- 
ed, or  is  he  yet  to  come  ?  Did  he  begin  his  development  in  the  days  of 
Paul,  and  continue  it  successively  down  to  the  present  period  (like  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  in  the  Apocalypse),  or  is  the  whole  devel- 
opment still  to  be  made  ? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  here ;  for  a  volume  of  discus- 
sion would  be  required,  in  order  to  establish  any  one  of  the  opinions 
suggested  by  them,  and  refute  such  as  would  differ  from  it.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  seriously  into  the  discission,  in  a  limited  note 
like  the  present.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  1  John  2: 
18—29.  4:  1—6.  2  John  vs.  7—10;  also  Jude  vs.  4—20,  and  2  Pet.  3: 
3—15;  and  finally  Rev.  xin.  xiv.,  will  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  one  and  all  of  the  New  Testament  writers  had  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  great  falling  off  from  the  Christian  church,  and  of  great 
opposition  and  enmity  to  it  either  on  the  part  of  the  apostasy,  or  on  the  part 
of  others,  or  of  both.  Difference  of  light  and  shade  is  thrown  by  each 
writer  into  his  own  individual  picture ;  and  probably  some  have  sketch- 
ed one  part  of  it  and  some  another;  but  that  all  the  writers  had  parts  of 
the  same  generic  idea  or  representation  in  their  minds,  I  thiuk  will  hard- 
ly be  questioned  by  the  inquisitive  and  investigating  reader. 

That  the  prophecy  of  Paul  in  2  Thess.  it.  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
less  specific  and  definite  manner  than  has  sometimes  1  een  done,  anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  prophecies  will 
hardly  call  in  question.  Hug  (p.  515)  refers  the  whole  to  idolatry. 
He  doubtless  knew  that  many  among  Protestant  expositors  have  refer- 
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red  it  to  his  own  church,  i.  e.  to  the  Papal  power.  But  must  not  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fulfilment  be  nearer  to  the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote, 
than  the  sixth  century  and  the  dark  ages  that  followed  ?  Are  the  mam 
of  sin,  the  beast,  the  false  prophet,  any  thing  more  or  less  than  symbols 
of  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  church,  and  apostates  and  deserters 
from  it,  of  every  or  any  age,  of  every  and  any  condition?  Questions, 
which  remain  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  on  proper  ettgetical 
grounds,  but  which  would  be  well  worth  the  time  and  pains  of  some 
able  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the 
most  able  interpreters  -have  not  recently  taken  up  the  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  given  them  a  more  extended  and  radical  investiga- 
tion than  they  have  yet  received. 


Note  29.    Epistle  to  Titus.  (§§  96  seq.  p.  515  seq.) 

Hug,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  his  views  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  this 
epistle,  has  omitted  most  of  the  circumstances  which  particularly  inter- 
est the  critical  inquirer. 

It  appears  from  Gal.  2:  3,  that  Titus  was  a  Greek  by  birth.  From 
the  context  here  it  is  also  evident,  that  he  was  a  confidant  and  a  chosen 
companion  of  Paul.  He  was  also  a  confidential  messenger  of  the  apos- 
tle to  the  churches  ;  see  2  Cor.  7:  6,  1:1,  14.  8:  6,  16, 23.  12:  18.  We 
can  have  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  giving  credit  to  what  is  said  (Tit. 
1:  1—5),  in  respect  to  the  apostle's  affection  for  him,  or  the  important 
charge  which  he  committed  to  him. 

The  declaration  in  Tit.  1:  5,  shews  clearly  that  Paul  had  himself  been 
in  Crete  and  preached  the  gospel  there.  But  of  this  we  have  no  ac- 
count in  the  book  of  Acts ;  and  therefore  the  probability  as  to  the  time 
when,  and  the  occasion  on  which,  he  made  this  journey,  are  to  be  made 
out,  if  indeed  they  can  be,  from  the  circumstances  of  some  journey  re- 
lated in  the  book  of  the  Acts. 

Paul  mentions  in  his  epistle  to  Titus  (3:  12),  that  he  was  going  to 
winter  in  Nicopolis.  But  of  the  fact  that  he  did  so,  Luke  has  no  where 
advertised  us  in  his  history  of  Paul.  And,  what  makes  this  more  diffi- 
cult still,  there  were  many  cities  of  this  name ;  several  in  Asia  Minor, 
one  in  Epirus,  one  near  mount  Haemus  in  Moesia,  one  on  the  Ister  or 
Danube  in  the  same  province,  another  near  the  river  Nestur  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Thrace,  and  another  in  Egypt.  Which  of  all  these 
was  meant  by  Paul,  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  made  out  with  any  good 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  reader  who  attempts  to  trace  out  and  find  in  the  book  of  Acts, 
all  the  journeys  or  transactions  of  Paul  which  are  designated  even  in  his 
epistles,  will  surely  be  disappointed.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  Luke  has  given  us  an  account  of  only  a  moderate  portion  of 
either  the  labours,  the  sufferings,  or  the  journeyings  of  Paul.  For  ex- 
ample; Paul,  speaking  of  his  own  experience  in  2  Cor.  11:  23  seq., 
says :  "  In  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons 
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more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty 
stripes  save  one,  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  Intoned, 
thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  day  have  I  been  in  the  deep  ; 
in  journeying  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  etc."  In 
Rorn.  15:  19  he  tells  us  that  he  had  travelled  even  to  Ulyricum,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  there ;  which  region  comprehends  the  modern 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Venice.  From 
these  and  many  other  notices  of  the  same  kind  in  Paul's  epistles,  it  is 
altogether  evident,  that  we  are  not  to  look  fur  a  full  and  complete  ac- 
count of  his  labours  and  travels  in  the  book  of  Acts. 

Accordingly  we  have  no  where  an  account  of  his  sailing  to  Crete,  ex- 
cepting that  when  he  was  carried  to  Rome,  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
embarked  landed  for  a  short  time  at  Phenicc,  a  harbor  on  the  west- 
northwest  part  of  the  island,  Acts  27:  12.  There  is  not  even  a  remote 
probability  that  Paul  at  this  time  went  on  shore  and  preached.  Differ- 
ent writers  have  therefore  made  out  by  conjecture,  the  occasion  on 
which,  or  the  voyage  during  which,  he  first  touched  at  Crete  and 
preached  the  Gospel. 

Hug  (§  96)  supposes  Paul  to  have  sailed  by  Crete,  when  he  left  Co- 
rinth (after  his  first  abode  there  of  18  months),  and  sailed  from  Cen- 
chrea  (Acts  18:  18),  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  which  opened  into  the 
Sinus  Saronicus  or  Grecian  Bay.  But  the  reader  may  easily  see  how 
improbable  this  is,  by  tracing  the  way  over  the  Grecian  sea  from  Cen- 
chrea  to  Ephesus,  where  the  apostle  landed,  Acts  18:  19  It  would  at 
least  have  trebled  his  distance,  to  have  gone  round  by  Crete.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Not  a  word  in  the  history  of  this  voyage  intimates  any  storm, 
any  deflection  of  the  ship  from  the  regular  course,  any  slop  or  landing, 
or  any  apostolical  labours  in  preaching. 

Oth  ers  think  that  Paul  made  a  voyage  to  Crele,  during  his  18  months' 
abode  at  Corinth,  when  he  first  went  to  that  city,  Acts,  18:  1 1.  So  Hi- 
chaelis,  Einleit.  II.  1315. 

Others,  again,  suppose  the  apostle  to  have  gone  there  during  hissft- 
end  visit  of  three  months  at  Corinth  (Acts  20:  3)  ;  e.  g.  Heinrichs  in 
Comm.,  Larduer,  Light  foot,  and  others. 

Others  suppose  that  Paul  went  thither  during  his  second  visit  to  Eph- 
esus, where  he  abode  some  three  years,  Acts  20:  31.  So  Schmid, 
Einleit.  I.  265. 

Bohl,  in  his  Ueber  die  Zeit  dcr  Abfassung  und  d.  Paulin.  Character 
der  Briefe  an  Timotheus  und  Titus,  1829,  has  fully  discussed  nil  these 
suppositions,  and  shewn  at  least  that  none  of  them  have  any  very  invi- 
ting claim  upon  our  belief.  Still,  as  the  argument  against  the  claims  of 
some  of  these  suppositions  must  be  founded  principally  or  merely  on  the 
silence  of  Luke  in  his  history  ;  and  as  we  know  that  he  did  pass  in  si- 
lence many  important  events  of  Paul's  life :  one  can  hardly  feel  himself 
to  be  satisfied  with  objections  simply  of  this  nature. 

On  account  of  the  difficulties,  however,  which  attend  the  respective 
suppositions  above  mentioned,  many  critics  of  name  have  been  led  to 
suppose,  that  Paul's  visit  to  Crete  was  later  than  any  of  which  we  have 
a  written  narrative,  and  therefore  that  it  took  place  after  his  liberation 
from  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  before  his  second.  So  Mill, 
Le  Clerc,  Bertholdt,  Mynster,  Guerike,  Heydenreich,  and  Bohl.  It 
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would  seem  that  this  is  the  altitude  which  most  of  the  recent  critics  are 
inclined  to  take.  But  as  the  second  iroprisoment  of  Paul  at  Rome  is 
loudly  called  in  question,  of  late,  by  some  intelligent  critics,  we  are  met 
here  again  with  occasion  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 

More  recent  than  any  of  the  writings  above  named,  is  the  solid,  learn- 
ed, and  truly  excellent  work  of  Hemscn,  late  Professor  at  Gdttiojjeo, 
and  University-Preacher  there,  entitled  Leben  Pauli,  i.  e.  Life  of  Paul 
published  in  part  after  the  author's  death,  by  F.  Liicke,  Professor  at  the 
same  University,  who  has  furnished  it  with  a  Preface,  which  does  equal 
honour  to  himself  and  Hemsen.  The  work  is  not,  as  might  be  suppos- 
ed from  merely  reading  the  title,  oue  of  biography  simply  :  it  is  design- 
ed to  be,  and  is,  a  critical  introduction  to  the  epistles  of  Paul,  as  well 
as  a  historical  account  of  his  labours.  As*  general  historical  and  cnU 
ical  introduction  to  the  reading  of  his  epistles,  it  is  the  best  with  which 
I  have  any  acquaintance.  The  author  is  always  grave,  serious,  disin- 
clined to  extravagant  and  conceited  theories ;  and  withal,  a  supernatur- 
alist  and  of  evangelical  sentiments.  In  most  cases,  I  can  agree  some- 
what readily  with  his  critical  results.  But  as  he  here  adopts  the  same 
views  with  Hug;  and  as  the  whole  basis  of  this  theory  must  be  laid  to 
the  assumption,  first  that  Paul  in  journeying  from  Corinth  to  Ephewi 
(Acts  18:  18, 19),  went  round  by  the  way  of  Crete,  and  secondly  that  at 
Ephesus  he  met  with  A  polios  soon  after  this,  and  helped  to  instruct  him 
in  the  Christian  faith,  and  before  his  first  departure  from  that  place 
(Acts  18:  21)  wrote  to  Titus  a  letter  in  commendation  of  Apollo* 
(Tit.  3:  13),-—  as  all  this  must  be  assumed  (for  surely  it  cannot  be  pro*- 
ed),  it  appears  to  my  mind  to  be  too  large  a  demand  in  this  way.  Ia- 
deed  the  second  particular  seems  to  be  evidently  against  the  tenor  of  the 
history  in  Acts  18:  24—28.  If  Paul  had  actually  seen  and  instructed 
A  polios,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  much  more  it  would  have  been  to  the 
purpose  of  the  historian,  whose  aim  was  to  commend  this  eloquent fl* 
ciple,  to  give  the  reader  some  hint  of  it.  But  as  he  has  not  done  this, 
it  is  too  much  now  to  ask,  in  this  case,  that  we  should  assume  it 

But  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  temperate  and  able  discussion  of 
Hemsen,  pp.  103  seq.,  where  he  will  find  much  ingenuity  and  great  fair- 
ness in  debate;  but  still,  the  difficulties  stated  above,  as  to  the  main?0' 
sitions,  are  not  satisfactorily  removed. 

So  much  can  be  said  with  certainty  ;  viz.  that  there  was  abundance  of 
time  during  Paul's  second  visit  to  Ephesus  and  his  three  years  abode 
there,  to  make  one  or  more  missionary  excursions  to  Crete.  See  Acts 
xix.  and  20:  31.  That  he  did  not  do  this,  is  not  proved  by  the  silence 
of  Luke ;  that  he  did  it,  can  not  be  fully  shewn,  for  it  depends  only 
on  conjecture  which  is  not  improbable. 

The  argument  of  Hug  (on  p.  516  seq.),  in  order  to  shew  that  Paul 
landed  at  Crete  during  his  voyage  from  Cenchrca  to  Ephesus,  after  his 
first  visit  to  Corinth  (Acts  18:  18,  19),  we  have  seen  to  be  apparently 
destitute  of  probability  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  that  voyage. 
Nor  is  the  author  more  fortunate,  in  my  apprehension,  in  makiog  out 
the  probability  from  the  facts  in  relation  to  A  polios.  Let  the  reader 
carefully  peruse  Acts  18:  18—28  and  19:  I,  and  he  must  naturally 
come,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  conclusion  that  Apollos  did  not  reach 
Ephesus  until  after  the  first  departure  of  Paul  from  it,  Acts  18:  21.  W 
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Paul's  second  coming  to  Ephesus  (Acts  19:  1),  Apolios  was  already 
gone  to  Corinth.  From  thence  he  might  have  gone  to  Crete,  after 
Paul  had  himself  been  there  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Christian 
church.  At  Ephesus  Paul  would  of  course  have  a  full  account  of  the 
character  and  labours  of  Apolios  ;  and  in  like  manner  he  could  obtain 
the  same  from  his  beloved  Christian  friends  at  Corinth ;  and  in  case 
the  apostle  wrote  to  Titus  at  Crete,  while  he  was  himself  at  Ephesus,  or 
afterwards,  he  might,  if  Apolios  was  there,  say  what  he  does  in  Tit.  3: 
17  in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  Clearly  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
all  this. 

Still,  it  all  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  possibility,  against  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  very  formidable  objections.  But  the  supposition  of  Hug 
appears  to  me  to  be  encompassed  with  great  historical  improbabilities. 

The  genuineness  of  the  three  pastoral  epistles  of  Paul,  was  denied  in 
ancient  times  by  the  Marcionitcs  and  the  followers  of  Basilides,  a 
Gnostic.  Recently  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Schleiermacher,  in  his  Kritsches  Send- 
schreiben  liber  den  ersten  Brief  an  den  Timotheus  ;  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  all  three  was  stoutly  impugned  by  Eichhorn,  in  his  Einleitung. 
The  first  named  antagonist  found  an  opponent  in  H.  Planck,  Bemer- 
kungen  uber  den  Brief  an  den  Timotheus,  etc.,  1808.  Besides  this  au- 
thor, Wegscheider  in  his  Comm.;  Bertholdt,  Einleit.  VI. ;  Bengel,  Ar- 
chiv.  B.  I.  St.  1  ;  Beckhaus,  Specimen  Observatt.  etc.  de  formulis  in 
prima  epistola  ad  Tim. ;  Heydenreich,  Die  Pastoral briefe  Pauli,  I82ti  ; 
Guerike,  Beitrage,  etc.,  1828  ;  and  G.  Bohl,  Ueber  die  Zeit  der  Abfas- 
sung,  etc.,  der  Briefe  an  Timotheus  und  Titus,  1829;  have  all  discussed 
the  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  the  pastoral  letters  of  Paul.  A  very 
able  and  lucid  summary  of  the  principal  points  in  the  controversy,  is 
given  by  Schott  in  his  Isagoge,  §  72  seq.  To  him,  or  to  some  of  the 
authors  above  named,  specially  Planck,  Bohl,  and  Hemsen,  I  must,  for 
want  of  room  here,  refer  the  reader.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  epistles,  so  unanimously  conceded  by  all  the  churches 
catholic  of  antiquity,  has  not,  in  my  apprehension,  been  rendered  doubt- 
ful by  any  of  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  them. 

If  the  supposition  of  Hug  is  not  correct,  with  regard  to  the  time  when 
the  epistle  to  Titus  was  written,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  chronologi- 
cal order  which  he  has  given  it  in  his  Introduction  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  one.  Yet  Hemsen,  as  we  have  seen,  defends  the  position  of 
Hog.    But  the  argument  can  never  be  made  convincing. 


Note  30.    Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  ($  99.  p.  619  seq.) 

Hug  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  Paul  had  made  a  second  visit  to 
the  Galatians,  before  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  them.  I  do  not  see  that 
this  can  be  deduced,  as  he  supposes,  from  the  language  employed  by 
the  apostle  in  Gal.  4: 13,  tvayythodptip  v/aIp  to  tiqouqq*  ;  for  wpow- 
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qov  means  only  a  time  antecedent  to  that  in  which  he  wrote,  or  (as  we 
say  in  English )  formerly  or  m  time  past.  Paul  then  could  express  him- 
self in  this  maimer,  whether  he  had  made  one  or  two  visits  to  Galitia 
before  he  wrote  hia  epistle. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  apostle  (in  1: 6),  expresses  his  wonder 
that '  the  Galatians  had  begun  to  depart  from  their  primitive  faith  Qom 
tazt'ate,  so  soon,'  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  this  is,  to  refer  it  to 
time  and  not  construe  it  as  meaning  sine  more,  i.  e. 
poster  e%  etc.,  as  Schott  proposes  to  do,  Isago^e,  $  53,  Note  4. 

To  construe  oV  dndivituv  rrji  oapxu*  tvayytltouptjp  as  relating  (o 
the  apostle's  condescension  to  Jewish  prejudices  when  he  first  preached 
among  them,  is  evidently  overlooking  the  sense  which  the  context  puis 
upon  these  words;  for  the  apostle  proceeds  to  say  :  "  Ye  did  notdepuue 
i o'f  TifiQuopov  fiov  j6v  iv  Ttj  aupxi  pov,"  thus  plainly  shewing  ibatit 
was  some  physical  debility  or  hindrance  which  lie  had  suffered,  while 
labouring  at  first  among  the  Galatians. 

As  to  the  fact,  whether  Paul  actually  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians after  his  second  visit  to  them,  this  has  been  assumed  and  defended 
by  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Winer,  De  Wette,  and  others,  as  well  as  bj 
Hug.  Such  may,  indeed,  have  been  the  case ;  and  perhaps,  consider- 
ing the  time  naturally  requisite  for  the  changes  that  the  Galatian 
churches  had  undergone  in  their  sentiments,  we  may  deem  this  to  be 
the  more  probable  supposition. 

The  disputes  about  the  chronology  exhibited  in  the  contents  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  mentions  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem  (1: IS. 
2:  I ),  have  been  often  repeated,  and  do  not  seem  yet  to  be  terminated. 
The  reader  may  obtain  hints  which  will  enable  him  to  understand  the 
subject  in  dispute,  by  first  of  all  acquiring  a  definite  view  of  Paul's  re- 
spective journeys  to  Jerusalem ;  which,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  he 
will  find, 

(1)  In  Acts  9:  26—28,  (comp.  Gal.  I:  18,  10.) 

(2)  In  Acts  I  J:  27—30;  which  seems  to  have  been  a  journey  for  mere 
eleemosynary  purposes,  and  probably  took  place,  as  the  famine  in  the 
time  of  Claudius  enables  us  to  determine,  in  A.  D.  44  or  45.  This  fam- 
ine began  in  A.  D.  44,  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  Joseph.  Antiq.  XX.  5.  2.  Kuinoel,  Comm.  on  Acts  II: 
28,  and  particularly  his  Proleg.  p.  XXV.  Allowing  now  some  lime  lor 
the  pressure  of  the  famine,  before  it  was  severely  felt,  we  may  place  this 
eleemosynary  journey  of  Paul  near  the  close  of  A.  D.  44,  or  in  the  be 
ginning  of  A.  D.  45. 

(3)  The  third  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  was  made  by  him  as  a 
delegate  from  the  churches  at  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  views  of  the  apostles  af»d  elders  at  Jerusalem  in  regard  to  the  neces' 
sity  of  circumcising  Gentile  converts;  Acts  15:  1 — 30. 

The  question  mainly  disputed  in  regard  to  these  matters  is,  how  the 
fourteen  years  mentioned  in  Gal.  2:  1  are  to  be  counted.  Those  who 
reckon  nahv  here  as  meaning  the  second  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem, 
i.  e.  his  eleemosynary  one  (as  stated  above),  are  obliged,  of  course,  to 
adopt  a  different  reading  of  the  Greek  text,  and  instead  of  <fr«  w*.0' 
uooagtuv  hcuv,  to  read  dtd  iioooqw*  iiiuv,  i.  e.  after  four  years  (in- 
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stead  of  fourteen ).  So  Capell,  Grotius,  Heinrichs,  Bertholdt,  and  others. 
See  Kuinoel  in  Proleg.  ut  supra.  So  also  Schott  thinks  the  text  should 
be  read.  But  here  again  the  advocates  of  this  reading  are  divided  as  to 
the  method  of  making  out  the  four  years,  (a)  Some  count  it  from  and 
after  the  time  when  Paul  made  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  ;  bo  that  il 
would  be  seven  years,  or  in  the  eighth  year,  after  his  conversion,  when 
he  made  the  eleemosynary  journey  ;  which  may  be  made  to  tally  with 
his  conversion  in  A.  D.  36  or  37.   (6)  Others  date  his  conversion  in 

A.  D.  40,  and  then  reckon  the  four  years  from  that  time,  and  not  from 
the  time  of  the  first  journey  to  Jerusalem.  See  Kuinoel  ut  supra,  and 
the  authors  cited  by  him. 

Differing  widely  from  these,  other  writers,  and  of  late  nearly  all  the 
distinguished  critics,  suppose  that  the  journey  of  Paul  mentioned  in 
Gal.  2:  I,  dia  dtxattooupwp  must  have  been  the  one  named  un- 
der No.  3  above.  So  Irenaeus  in  ancient  times,  Adv.  Haeret.  III.  13. 
§3;  so  Pearson  in  his  Annales  Paulini,  Semler  in  his  Paraph,  in  Gal. ; 
Koppe,  Comm.  in  Gal. ;  Vogel,  Commentatio,  etc.,  in  Gabler's  Journal. 
D.  I.  St.  2.  Haselaar,  de  Nonnullis  Ac  tor  urn  etc.  1806;  C.  Schmidt, 
Chrono).  der  Apostelgeschichte,  in  Keil  and  Tzschirner's  Analecten, 

B.  HI.  St.  I ;  Winer,  in  Excursus  ad  Comm.  in  Gal. ;  and  Hemsen  in 
Leben  Pauli.  The  two  last  have  treated  this  matter  in  a  way  more  per- 
spicuous and  satisfactory  than  even  Hug  has  done,  in  $  62  seq.  of  his 
work.  To  them  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  detail  of  the  various 
considerations  which  belong  to  the  subject. 

Some  of  those  who  have  advocated  the  views  mentioned  in  the  para- 
graph which  precedes  the  last,  are  Keil  in  his  Opuscula;  Eichhorn, 
Einleit.  B.HI.;  Siiskind,  Neue  Versuch  tiber  Chronologie,  etc.,  in 
Bengel's  Archiv,  I.;  Gabler,  Neues  theol.  Journal,  XIII.;  Kuchler, 
de  Anno  quo  Paulus  etc.  1828 ;  Flatt,  Comm.  uber  die  Galater ;  Kui- 
noel, Comm.  in  Act.,  Proleg. 

1  will  add  here,  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  the  student  with  more  ma- 
terials of  investigation,  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  chronology  of 
the  third  journey  of  Paul,  i.  e.  the  one  made  to  attend  the  council  at 
Jerusalem,  as  related  in  Acts  xv. 

Hug  places  this  in  A.  D.  53  (p.  503).  This  would  make  the  14  years 
mentioned  in  Gal.  2:  1,  to  be  dated  from  and  after  Paul's  first  Journey 
to  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  39,  as  computed  by  Hug.  The  reader  Bhould  be 
advertised,  that  the  confidence,  with  which  he  speaks  on  ibis  subject  is 
not  altogether  well  grounded.  He  assumes,  in  order  to  make  out  his 
argument,  that  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the  imprisonment  of  Peter, 
and  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  (Acts  xu.),  all  happened  while  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  at  Jerusalem,  during  their  eleemosynary  mission, 
Acts  1 1 :  30.  The  lime  of  the  death  of  Agrippa  is  an  important  cir- 
cumstance ;  for  after  his  death,  his  son  being  a  minor  and  unfit  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  government,  the  Roman  emperor  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as 
Procurator,  and  under  him  the  famine  commenced  which  was  predicted  by 
Agabus,  Acts  9:28.  It  seems  plainly  to  have  been  the  pressure  occa- 
sioned by  this,  which  sent  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem  on  their 
eleemosynary  errand. 

Hug  then,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  death  of  Agrippa  happened 
while  they  were  there,  seems  to  feel  that  here  is  a  definite  stand  point ; 
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for  we  know  from  Josephus  (Antiq.  XX.  5. 2),  that  Agrippa  died  aftir 
the  third  year  of  Claudius  was  completed,  i.  e.  after  January  of  A.  D- 
44,  for  Claudius  ascended  the  throne  in  January  of  A.  D.  41.  Oor  au- 
thor also  represents  Paul  and  Bar u abas  as  going  up  to  Jerusalem  oo 
their  errand  of  charity,  at  the  time  when  Peter  was  apprehended  bj 
Herod  Agrippa.  Yet  the  death  of  Agrippa  did  not  follow  until  some 
time  after  this,  viz.  when  he  had  gone  to  Cesarea.  Hug  states,  oo  p. 
405,  that  the  famine  followed  after  the  decease  of  Agrippa  (which  we 
know  from  history  to  be  true  as  stated  above) ;  and  yet,  in  the  para- 
graph next  preceding,  he  represents  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  having  come 
to  Jerusalem  before  the  feast  when  Peter  was  apprehended  by  Herod, 
and  of  course  before  Herod's  death,  and  therefore  before  the  famine  had 
begun  to  exist.  Of  course  he  must  construe  Acts  1 1 : 29,  90,  as  refer- 
ring to  a  charity-mission  which  preceded  the  famine  ;  for  which  opioioo, 
as  I  understand  the  text,  no  good  reason  can  be  given. 

The  whole  basis  of  Hug's  argument  here  seems  to  me  to  be  assump- 
tion merely.    How  can  we  argue  that  there  is  an  exact  synchronism  be- 
tween  the  arrival,  or  at  least  the  stay,  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Jerusa- 
lem, arid  the  events  of  James'  death  and  Peter's  apprehension  and  nV 
rod's  consequent  death  ?  All  that  the  writer  says  to  guide  us  is  this :  xar 
txtivo¥  di  xaigov  x.  r.  A,  i.  e.  about  that  time,  near  that  time.   So  fir 
as  this  expression  is  concerned,  it  may  indeed  have  been  at  the  »err 
time  when  the  messengers  from  Antioch  were  at  Jerusalem;  or  it  may 
have  been  a  little  afterwards,  or  a  little  before.    A'ord  before  a  designa- 
tion of  time,  is  used  in  various  senses;  e.  g.  Matt.  27:  15,  *o,ta 
iogtijv,  at  the  feast { during  the  feast ;  Heb.  1:  10,  xar*  apx^>°^m'.,K 
days  of  yore;  xara  xri»  imovoav  tjfitgav,  to  morrow*  on  the  coming 
day,  Jos.  Antiq.  VI.  5.  3.    We  are  not  limited,  by  the  language  of  the 
historian,  to  trie  supposition  that  the  events  related  in  Acts  xn.  am 
strictly  synchronistic  with  the  visit  of  the  messenger  there  from  Anti- 
och.   Consequently  tho  circumstances  of  the  case  are  to  guide  us.  Bot 
these  appear  to  bo  conclusive  against  Hug's  view.    The  messengers 
from  Antioch  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  relieve  (at  least  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage)  the  pressure  of  Christians 
there  from  a  famine,  which  did  not  take  place  until  some  months  alter 
Herod's  death  ;  and  yet  oor  author  brings  them  to  Jerusalem  before  ine 
death  of  Herod,  and  consequently  before  the  famine  had  commenced 
It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  quite  plain,  that  James'  martyrdom,  Pe*»| 
imprisonment,  and  Herod's  death,  had  all  taken  place  before  Paul 
Barnabas  went  on  their  eleemosynary  errand,  because  no  special  occa- 
sion for  such  an  errand  existed,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge*  onto/ 
after  Herod's  death.    This  leaves  us,  then,  to  find  the  time  of  ,nis 
rand  only  through  the  medium  of  the  time  when  the  famine  happened, 
excepting  that  the  xai  ixt7vo»  xaigov  of  Acts  12:  1  advertises  us,w« 
the  time  of  the  visit  could  not  have  been  far  from  the  time  of  the  other 
events  just  mentioned.    But  when  we  examine  again  into  the 
the  famine,  in  Jos.  Antiq.  XX.  5. 2,  we  find  that  it  lasted  from  A.  V  4 
(latter  part)  to  some  time  in  A.  D.  46\  i.  e.  some  two  or  more  Jear'- 
How  soon,  or  how  late,  during  these  years,  did  the  church  at  A01'00, 
send  to  the  relief  of  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem  ?   This  is  a  point  which 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding.   Probable  conjecture  is  all  that  we  cu 
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offer  ;  although  the  impression  of  the  inexperienced  reader,  on  perusing 
Hug  (p.  494  seq.),  would  probably  be  quite  different  from  this. 

Another  important  point  assumed  by  Hug  as  certain,  or  nearly  so,  is 
still  attended  with  not  a  little  difficulty.  I  refer  to  the  period  when  Paul 
went,  for  the  third  time,  to  Jerusalem,  to  attend  a  council  of  the  apos- 
tles and  elders;  which  Hug  places  in  A.  D.  53.  This  can  hardly  be 
made  out  with  probability ;  certainly  not  with  any  good  degree  of  assu- 
rance. In  Acts  18:  1,  2,  long  after  the  journey  of  Paul  to  attend  the 
council  at  Jerusalem,  we  have  the  statement  that  the  apostle  met  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  '  who  had  lately  come  from  Italy,  because  of  the 
decree  of  Claudius,  which  excluded  the  Jews  from  Rome/  Now,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  shewn  with  entire  certainty  in  what  year  of  Claudi- 
us' reign  this  took  place,  yet  it  seems  to  be  quite  probable,  that  it  was 
during  the  twelfth  year,  i.  e.  some  time  in  A.  D.  52.  See  Suetonius,  Vila 
Claudii,  c.  15.  Tacit.  Annal.  12.  52;  see  alsoSchott's  Isagoge,  §  48. 
Note  15,  and  the  essays  cited  there.  A  considerable  period  must  have 
been  occupied  by  Paul,  in  making  his  journeys  and  performing  his  la- 
bours, as  related  in  Acts  xvi.  xvn.  What  have  we  then,  to  guide  us  as 
to  the  time  when  the  council  at  Jerusalem  was  held  ?  Nothing  definite. 
Schott  proposes  (as  some  others  have  done,  and  as  the  Chronicon  Alex- 
andrinum  does),  to  read  Gal.  2:  1  thus :  Sta  itooaouv  ixatv ;  and  be 
supposes  Paul's  conversion  to  have  happened  in  A.  D.  40  or  41  ;  then 
counting  three  years  to  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  four  years  to 
the  time  when  Paul  went  up  to  attend  the  council,  he  makes  it  of  course 
to  be  held  in  A.  D.  4?  or  48.  But  here  again  critics  are  divided,  and  uo 
firm  ground  has  yet  been  won,  on  which  we  can  stand  with  entire  con- 
fidence. If  we  suppose  that  Paul  was  converted  in  A.  D.  36,  and  then 
(with  Pearson)  count  the  14  years  of  Gal.  2:  1  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
version, we  should  of  course  have  A.  D.  50  for  the  time  of  the  council 
and  of  the  journey  which  the  apostle  mentions  in  Acts  xv.  This  would 
accord  well  with  the  tenor  of  the  history  in  Acts  18:  1,2,  as  it  would 
leave  some  two  years  for  the  events  in  Acts  xvi.  xvn.  It  appears  by 
these  two  chapters,  that  Paul  had  traversed  most  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  of  the  sea  coast  of  eastern  upper  Greece,  before  he  came  to  Co- 
rinth and  found  Aquila  and  Priscilla  there.  This  was  probably  in  A. 
D.  52.  But  we  can  only  conjecture,  after  all,  as  to  the  actual  time  of 
the  conncil  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  much,  it  would  seem,  must  be  true,  if 
the  reading  dtxanooagoi*  in  Gal  2:  I  is  retained,  viz.,  that  it  was  either 
14  years  after  Paul's  conversion,  or  14  years  after  his  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  was  three  years  subsequent  to  his  conversion.  Yet  even 
here  we  have  not  attained  to  all  that  we  desire,  as  to  the  precise  chro- 
nology. His  conversion  is  placed  in  A.  D.  33,  35,  36,  37,  40,  41,  etc., 
with  great  confidence  by  different  writers.  On  the  whole,  then,  the 
student  need  not  expect  any  thing  more  than  some  tolerable  degree  of 
satisfaction  as  to  probability  in  any  of  these  cases ;  at  least  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  discussion.  When  critics  speak  about  these  matters  with 
confidence,  and  as  though  certain  and  precise  dates  were  absolutely 
made  out,  tho  reader  must  attribute  this  merely  to  the  strength  of  the 
writer's  conviction,  and  not  to  the  facts  which  the  case  allows  us,  as 
yet,  to  consider  as  well  established. 
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To  return  lor  a  moment  to  the  time  when  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians 
was  itself  written ;  I  deem  it  not  improbable  that  it  was  written  not 
long  after  Paul's  second  visit  to  Ephesus  (Acts  19:  1),  where  be  staid 
three  years  (Acts  20: 21).  His  first  visit  is  recorded  in  Acts  16: 6,  when 
the  Galatian  church  was  founded.  This  second  visit  was  to  ccnfirn, 
i.  e.  strengthen,  encourage,  render  stable,  the  church  there  and  io 
Phrygia,  Acts  16:  23.  Soon  after  his  second  visit  Paul  came  to  Ephe- 
sus, and  staid  there  three  years,  Acts  19:  1.  Now  as  nothing  is  hinted 
of  the  defection  of  the  Galatians,  when  Paul  made  his  second  Task  to 
them,  but  the  same  thing  is  said  of  Paul  («n<oi>7pr£cu»)  both  in  re- peel 
to  the  churches  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  it  is  very  natural  to  conclude, 
that  after  his  second  visit  there  was  a  speedy  and  unexpected  change 
among  the  Galatian  churches,  so  that  the  o'vtot  ray  tag  of  Gal.  1: 6,ii 
altogether  intelligible  and  apposite.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  the  capital  of 
Asia  Minor,  had  good  opportunity  to  learn  the  state  of  the  Galatians,  tad 
leisure  to  write  to  them.  Most  probably,  then,  he  did  write  here,  and 
not  long  after  his  arrival,  as  out  to  rajpW  would  seem  to  indicate. 


Note  31.    First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (§  102  seq.  p.  512  sea,) 

The  time  and  place  of  this  epistle  are  so  definitely  given,  that  scarce- 
ly any  doubt  can  remain  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  1  Cor.  16:  8 shew 
us  that  the  place  was  Ephesus ;  and  1  Cor.  16:  5  shews  that  it  was  writ- 
ten near  the  time  of  Paul's  departure  for  Macedonia,  as  related  in  Acts 
20:1,2. 


Note  32.    Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (§  106  seq.  p.  530  seq ) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  when  any  one  reads  attentively  the  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  it  must  have  been  written  but  a  few 
months  after  the  first,  and  written  during  the  apostle's  journey  through 
Macedonia.  It  was  somewhere  in  Macedonia,  on  this  journey, that  Ti- 
tus met  him  with  the  tidings  from  Corinth,  2  Cor.  8:5,6  ;  and  the 
same  Titus  was  sent  back  to  Corinth  with  the  second  epistle,  2  Cor. fi- 
ll - 18,  23.  9:  3-5.  Whether  Philippi  was  the  place  of  writing  it,  or 
some  other  town,  cannot  be  ascertained.    See  Hemsen,  p.  312. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  divide  this  epistle  into  several,  which 
supposed  to  be  written  at  different  times.    SoSemler  in  his  Paraphrisis, 
and  Weber  in  his  Programma  de  numero  Epist.  ad  Cor., etc.  1796.  The 
reader  may  find  the  discussion  in  Schott's  Isag.,  $  57.    The  whole  mat- 
ter is  so  purely  arbitrary,  as  hardly  to  merit  a  discussion. 
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Note  33.    First  Epistle  to  Timothy.      109  seq.  p.  534  seq.  j 

What  Hug  has  said  in  defence  of  his  views  here,  is  certainly  ingeni- 
ous, and  on  the  whole  seems  to  me  more  probable  than  any  other  suppo- 
sition, in  regard  to  the  time  when  this  epistle  was  written.  Theodoret, 
Benson,  Zachariae,  Michaelis,  Hanlein,  C.  Schmidt,  Koppe,H.  Planck, 
A.  Cttrtiu8  in  his  Comm.  de  Tempore  quo  prior  ep.  ad  Tim.  etc.  1628, 
and  others,- are  substantially  of  the  same  opinion  with  Hug.  Hemsen 
has  decided  in  the  same  way,  and  has  given  us  a  most  able  discussion 
of  the  subject ;  Leben  Pauli,  pp.  340  seq. 

The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  seems  to  be,  that  in  2  Cor.  1:  1, 
(written  after  Paul  left  Ephesus  and  during  his  journeyings  in  Macedo- 
nia), the  apostle  joins  Timothy  with  himself  in  the  salutation  ;  who, 
therefore,  must  have  been  present  with  him.  Dut  Hug  has  shewn  that 
there  is  no  very  serious  difficulty  here ;  certainly  nothing  which  is  insu- 
perable. The  considerations,  moreover,  which  are  suggested  in  the 
epistle  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  deacons,  and  the 
various  proposed  arrangements  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  naturally  point 
us  to  an  early  stale  of  the  Ephesian  church.  Schott  (Isag.  §  73,  Note 
3)  suggests,  that  the  mention  of  false  teachers,  the  command  that  a 
teacher  should  not  be  a  novice,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  like  na- 
ture, shew  that  the  Ephesian  church  could  not  have  been  recently  estab- 
lished. But  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this  argument.  Paul  had  been 
preaching  at  Ephesus  some  three  years  before  he  left  the  place,  and  then 
he  went  away  at  the  close  of  a  great  tumult.  While  he  was  there  su- 
perintending the  concerns  of  the  churches  in  person,  they  were  not  in  any 
special  need  of  other  pastors ;  but  when  he  left  the  place,  it  was  natu- 
ral for  him  to  wish  that  teachers  and  elders  should  be  appointed,  who 
now  could  no  longer  be  considered  as  vtoq  viot,  provided  they  had  been 
among  the  early  converts. 

Bertholdt  supposes  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  to  Ephesus  by  Paul, 
during  his  three  months  stay  in  Greece,  i.  e.  in  Corinth,  after  his  journey 
from  Ephesus  through  Macedonia,  Acts  20:  1 — 3;  and  that  the  apostle 
wrote  to  him  at  Corinth,  or  at  least  on  his  return  from  Corinth  to  Asia. 
Berth.  Einleit.  VII.  3571.  But  Acts  20:  4  is  decisive  against  this,  inas- 
much as  Timothy  was  still  with  Paul  on  his  return  from  Corinth  to  Asia 
Minor. 

Finally,  Usher,  Pearson,  Mill,  Le  Clerc,  Wegscheider,  Paley,  Hey- 
denreich,  Guerike,  and  Bohl,  decide  in  favour  of  a  time  which  is  pos- 
terior to  the  first  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome.  Schott  inclines  to 
the  same  opinion,  Isag.  p.  298.  Note  7;  where  the  reader  may  find  a 
summary  of  the  re&ons  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  I 
readily  concede  that  there  are  some  things  in  this  view  which  in 
themselves  seem  not  to  be  improbable.  Indeed  one  is  almost  ready 
to  hesitate  between  this  view  and  the  one  given  by  Hug  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  latter ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
Hemsen  (Leben  Pauli,  pp.  340 — 3S4)  neems  to  have  substantially  an- 
swered the  arguments  adduced  by  the  writers  above  named  in  favour  of 
the  late  composition  of  this  epistle.    To  him  I  refer  the  reader ;  who  t 
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will  find  in  him  a  summary  of  all  which  is  of  any  importance  that  baa 
been  advanced  in  relation  to  the  topic  before  us,  and  a  considerate  esti- 
mation of  its  critical  value. 


Note  34.    Epistlt  to  the  Romans.  (§  1 14  seq.  p.  541  seq.) 

I  must  refer  the  reader  here  for  all  which  I  could  say  in  regard  to  the 
critical  history  of  this  epistle,  to  the  introduction  to  my  Commentary 
upon  it.  Of  course  the  time  in  which  it  was  written  is  differently  da- 
ted, according  to  different  views  of  chronology  in  respect  to  the  life  and 
actions  of  Paul.  Hug  places  the  writing  of  it  in  the  fifth  year  of  Ne- 
ro, i.  e.  A.  D.  59  or  60,  (Nero's  reign  began  in  A.  D.  64) :  Schoit  sop- 
poses  it  to  be  the  latter  part  of  A.  D.  56  or  the  beginning  of  A.  D.  57; 
while  Hemsen  places  it  in  A.  D.  60,  and  so  Eichhorn,  Tholuck,  De 
Wette,  and  the  majority  of  later  critics. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  an  ample  and  able  discussion  of  all  the  criti- 
cal doubts  and  difficulties  that  hare  been  raised  concerning  this  epistle, 
may  consult  Henisen  (ut  sopra)  pp.  394 — 422.  In  particular,  what  is 
said  about  the  order  of  the  doxology  in  Rom.  16:  25 — 27;  the  order 
and  genuineness  of  chap.  xv.  xvi.,  which  have  in  various  ways  been 
assailed  ;  is  most  amply  and  very  ably  discussed  by  Hemsen,  in  pp.  J>0 
—406.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  now  in  question  I  have  given  a  brief 
account  in  the  commentary  before  named,  and  summarily  discussed 
them.  The  reader  would  not  be  aware,  from  reading  Hug  only, that 
any  of  the  difficulties  in  question  had  ever  been  raised.  The  theoryof 
Schotl  in  regard  to  chap.  xv.  xvi.,  in  his  Isagoge  §  59,  Note  3,  (of  which 
I  have  given  an  account  in  my  work  above  named),  is  a  most  singular 
conceit  of  a  very  learned,  and  for  the  most  part  solid,  sober,  and  judi- 
cious writer.  Seldom  will  any  author  be  met  with,  who  has  included 
more  or  as  much  valuable  instruction  in  the  same  compass,  as  this  author 
has  done  in  his  Isagoge.  It  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
he  should  have  fallen  upon  such  a  singular  conceit  about  the  last  chap- 
ters of  tho  epistle  to  the  Romans. 


Note  35.    Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  (§  120* seq  p.  548  seq.) 

Hug  has  stated,  for  substance,  all  the  evidence  from  ancient  tiroes, 
that  the  so-called  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  had  not  originally  a  specifio 
direction  given  to  it;  at  least  that  it  was  not  directed  principally  or  ex- 
clusively to  the  Ephesians.  The  conjecture  of  Usher,  that  it  was  an 
encyclical  epistle,  designed  not  only  for  Ephesus  but  for  the  churches  io 
its  neighborhood,  has  been  more  generally  received  than  any  other  ex* 
planation  of  the  difficulties  respecting  its  original  destination. 
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Hemsen  (pp.  602  seq.),  after  adducing  the  facts  which  Hug  has  sta- 
ted in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  Basil  and  Jerome,  and  also  the  opin- 
ion of  Marcion,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  Paul  originally  had  sever- 
al copies  of  the  epistle  made  out,  in  one  of  which  he  wrote  Eqt'attt 
in  verse  1,  in  another  ir  siaofitxfin,  and  in  others  still  (which  were  de- 
signed for  other  churches  where  Tychicus  the  bearer  of  the  epistle 
might  go  and  carry  a  copy)  he  wrote  toig  ovatv — and  left  a  vacant 
space  after  it,  so  that  Tychicus  might  fill  it  up  83  occasion  would  re- 
quire. In  this  way,  he  supposes,  we  may  account  for  the  readings  in 
Ephesus,  in  Laodicea,  and  also  for  Codices  which  omit  both.  All  are 
but  various  ways  of  reading,  which  are  equally  correct  and  original. 

I  cannot  well  rest  in  such  a  conclusion  ;  although,  indeed,  it  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  Hug,  p.  551.  Other  encyclical  epistles,  e.  g.  1  Pet 
2  Pel.,  James,  leave  no  vacant  space  in  the  inscription  to  be  filled  up. 
Nor  does  it  seem  very  probable  that  Paul  would  have  sent  his  letter 
abroad  in  this  condition.  Did  he  not  know  to  what  churches  he  meant 
to  send  it?  Was  it  likely  that  a  prisoner  at  Rome  urged  every  day 
with  the  great  business  of  building  up  a  church  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  empire,  would  attend  to  the  multiplication  of  the  copies  of  this 
epistle,  when  he  could  have  this  done  indefinitely  by  a  request  to  the 
church  or  churches  to  which  it  was  to  be  sent?  All  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  too  improbable  to  be  readily  believed. 

How  then  shall  the  omission  of  it*  Eykow  be  explained,  in  the  copies 
of  which  Basil  speaks  and  to  which  he  makes  an  appeal  ?  A  question 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  answer;  and  yet  one  that  does  not  establish 
the  position  which  it  is  designed  to  establish. 

Several  things  may  be  taken  into  consideration  here,  in  the  way  of 
preparation  for  some  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  a  common  remark, 
that  there  is  almost  nothing  of  allusion  in  this  epistle  to  any  personal 
connection  of  the  writer  with  those  whom  he  addresses.  He  does  not 
here  speak,  as  he  does  in  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Galntians,Thes- 
salonians,  etc.,  of  intimate  connection  with  them,  of  his  state  of  mind 
towards  them,  of  theirs  towards  him ;  of  false  teachers  or  false  doctrines 
among  them,  which  he  foretold  would  come  in  upon  them,  when  he  part- 
ed with  the  elders  of  this  church  at  Miletus,  Acts  20:  17  seq.  Inasmuch 
as  Paul  had  spent  almost  three  years  at  Ephesus,  we  should  expect  16 
find  every  where  in  his  letter,  it  is  said,  an  overflowing  of  heart,  a  pa- 
ternal tenderness  and  affection,  which  would  characterize  this  above  all 
of  his  epistles.  But  instead  of  this,  we  find  him  speaking  in  a  very 
cool  and  distant  manner :  "  After  I  had  heard  of  your  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  love  to  all  the  saints"  (I:  15) ;  just  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of 
this  matter  except  by  hearsay.  Then  again,  in  3:  2,  3,  he  says  :  "  If 
ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given 
me  to  you  ward,  how  that  by  revelation  he  made  known  unto  me  the 
the  mystery,  as  I  wrote  afore  in  a  few  words."  And  then  in  v.  4  he  goes 
on  to  say,  that  '  in  case  they  have  read  that  letter  they  may  understand 
his  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ.'  Again,  in  4:  20,  21,  he 
speaks  of  the  Ephestans  as  not  having  learned  Christ  in  a  carnal  man- 
ner, "  if  indeed  they  had  heard  and  been  taught  in  respect  to  him,  as  trie 
truth  was  in  Jesus."  How  is  it  possible,  now,  it  is  asked,  to  suppose 
that  the  apostle  could  speak  in  this  manner  to  a  church,  whioh  be  bad 
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founded  in  person,  and  to  which  he  preached  about  the  space  of  three 
years  ? 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  argument  against  the  alleged  direction  of  the 
episite  before  us  to  the  Cphesian  church.  Most  of  its  force,  however, 
depends  on  a  singje  particle,  viz.  ttyt,  which  seems  to  be  wrongly  under- 
stood by  many,  and  erroneously  translated  in  our  English  version.  This 
particle,  although  a  conditional  one,  yet  does  not  seem,  by  N.  Test,  usage, 
to  imply  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  conditional  sentiment 
which  it  precedes.  E.  g.  2  Cor.  5:  3,  t'iyt  xai  ivdvodftiHn,  "  since  in 
ease  we  are  [thus]  clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked,  etc.;'  Gal.  3: 
4,  "  Have  ye  suffered  so  much  in  vain  ?  tty*  xai  tixr,,  since  it  is  indeed 
in  vain,"  i.  e.  it  is  so,  in  case  ye  have  apostatized,  as  is  reported.  In  Col. 
1:23,  we  have  ttye  iniftt'vtif  x.  r.  X,  i.  e.  "incase  ye  shall  continue 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith."  That  they  would  persevere,  the 
apostle  did  not  doubt,  and  did  not  mean  to  express  a  doubt. 

These  are  all  the  cases  of  tlyf  in  the  New  Testament  excepting  the 
two  before  us,  in  Eph.  3:  2  and  4:  II.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  senti- 
ment appears  to  be  the  following :  "  Sincere  know  the  dispensation  of 
the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  me  «V  vpas,  that  he  revealed  to  me 
the  mystery ;  (as  I  before  wrote  you  briefly,  which  when  you  read,  you 
can  consider  (fotjoat)  my  acquaintance  with  the  mystery  of  Christ)." 
Now  there  is  one  circumstance  here,  which  seems  to  me  to  overthrow 
the  whole  design  for  which  this  passage  is  quoted,  in  order  to  show  that 
Paul  could  not  have  directed  this  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  the  tt$ 
vfiag  which  he  throws  into  it.  What  can  this  mean,  but  that  the  mys- 
tery of  the  gospel  entrusted  to  him,  had  been  specially  developed  by 
him  to  them.  If  you  say  :  1  This  was  by  the  former  letter  which  he  here 
mentions' ;  my  answer  is,  that  he  only  adverts  to  thnt  as  a  summary  U'r 
oUyat)  of  what  he  had  preached,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  is,  to 
supply  them  with  an  aid  to  reflection  or  consideration  in  regard  to  what 
he  had  preached.  What  could  be  more  natural  ?  The  apostle  had 
been  now  absent  from  them  some  six  or  seven  years.  Can  we  suppose 
that  he  had  never  written  to  them?  He  tells  us  plainly' here  that  he 
had ;  and  that  in  that  writing  he  had  exhibited  a  summary  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  gospel,  the  dispensation  of  which  had  been  committed  to 
him  tie  vuug  on  their  account.  We  find  no  evidence  here  then  of 
strangeness  and  distance  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  but  first  a  dispensing 
of  the  grace  of  the  gospel  to  them,  and  secondly  of  a  familiar  and 
friendly  epistle  to  them  before  the  one  which  the  author  is  now  writing. 

The  second  ityt  is  still  less  in  favour  of  those,  who  appeal  to  it  for 
the  purpose  already  named.  What  says  the  apostle  ?  "But  you  have 
not  so  learned  Christ;  since  (ttyt)  ye  have  heard  him  [i.  e.  Christian 
doctrine],  and  been  taught  by  him  (or  in  respect  to  him,  tp  oi'tw),  as 
the  truth  is  in  Jesus  Eph  4:  20, 21.  Here  the  assertion  of  the  apos- 
tle is  absolute,  that  the  Ephesians  have  not  erroneously  learned  Christ ; 
and  this,  says  he,  must  be  so,  since  they  had  heard  and  been  taught  as 
the  truth  is  in  Jesus. 

These  supposed  conditionalities,  then,  make  no  goodjground  of  argu- 
ment for  those  whom  I  am  now  opposing.  Nor  does  the  axocWcof 
1:  16  serve  any  better  purpose.  Why  should  we  understand  this  of  the 
apostle's  merely  and  originally  learn im/  something  of  the  faith  and  love 
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of  the  Ephesian  church  by  hearsay  ?  Had  he  not  been  absent  from 
them  some  six  years  when  he  wrote  the  epistle  before  us  ?  H  ow  could 
he  know  whether  they  persevered  in  their  faith  and  love,  except  by 
hearsay  ?  And  what  could  be  more  natural  than  for  him  to  inquire  so- 
licitously respecting  their  condition  1 

These  alleged  internal  evidences,  then,  that  Paul  could  not  have  writ- 
ten this  epistle  to  the  Epkesians,  seem  to  melt  away  before  closer  scru- 
tiny.   Let  us  see,  now,  what  there  is  of  a  different  tenor,  in  this  epistle. 

The  reader  must  open  his  New  Testament  and  read  for  himself  atten- 
tively Cph.  1:  1 — 14.  2:  1—10,  3:  I,  13—21.  He  is  desired  specially 
to  note  3:  13,  "my  tribulation  for  yon%  which  is  your  glory."  4:  1 — 3, 
17 — 24.  6:  10 — 24.  Are  strangers  merely  addressed  here?  I  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  less  circumstantiality  here,  than  in  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  to  the  Gafatians,  and  to  some  other  churches.  But 
there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this.  Those  epistles  were  written  shortly 
after  the  apostle  had  been  with  the  respective  churches ;  and  nothing 
was  more  natural  in  such  a  case  than  circumstantiality.  But  here,  an 
absence  of  some  six  years  had  made  quite  a  difference  in  respect  to  this. 
Many  were  dead  whom  the  apostle  personally  knew ;  and  others  had 
been  joined  to  the  church  to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  in  connection  with  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  the  Mss.  now  extant,  and  all  the  ancient  versions,  there 
can  scarcely  be  room  for  much  doubt,  that  tV  'JSqtoto  in  chapter  1:1  is* 
genuine,  and  that  it  stands  properly  there.  How  can  we  prescribe  for 
Paul,  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  should  address  any  church  to 
which  he  writes,  and  then  make  our  preconceived  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  measure  of  our  critical  judgment? 

The  reader  should  not  fail  to  notice  the  remarkable  similarity  which 
exists  between  the  tenor  of  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians.  Let 
him  compare,  for  example, 

(a)  Eph.  1:  4-12,  19—23  Col.  1:  13—20,  24  seq. 

2:  14-22. 3: 6, 9—12. 4: 15  seq.       2;  9-15. 


(6)  2:  1—12.  1: 21  seq. 

(c)  4:  22  seq.  3:9,10. 
(e)  5:  21—33.  6:  1-9.  3:  J8— 25.  4:  1. 

(d)  5:  18  seq.  3:  16  seq. 
{f)  4:29.  4:5,6. 

(g)  6:  18  seq.  4: 2  seq. 

(h)  6: 21  seq.  4: 7  seq. 

•  • 

These  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  resemblances.  A  simi- 
lar junction  of  sentences  and  the  like  phraseology  may  be  found  in 
abundance.  I  refer  the  reader,  for  the  tabular  exhibition  of  this,  to  De 
Welte's  Einleit.  ins  N.  Test.  §  146 ;  also  to  a  brief  but  well  digested 
summary  of  the  whole,  in  Schott's  Isagoge,  §  62,  Notes  4—13.  One 
can  hardly  refrain  from  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  both  epistles 
must  have  been  written  near  the  same  time,  and  while  the  writer's  mind 
was  substantially  in  the  same  attitude. 
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Note  36.    EpistU  to  the  Colossians.  ($  123  seq.  p.  552  seq.) 

The  introduction  fo  this  epistle  by  Hug,  seems  at  first  to  be  meagre. 
The  difficult  and  interesting  questions  concerning  it  he  does  not  discuss 
here.    But  the  reader  will  find  more  respecting  some  of  them  in  $  131. 

It  is  singular,  that  he,  Hemsen,  Bahr,  and  others,  should  appeal  lo 
Eckhel  (Doctrina  Nummorum,  III.  p.  147),  as  confirming  the  orthog- 
raphy KoXoootu,  instead  of  Kokaooui ;  while  Schott  and  De  Wette 
make  the  same  appeal,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  latttr  is  the  true  or- 
thography. Critical  editors  are  divided  on  the  question  which  is i  the 
best  orthography.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers 
employ  the  O  in  the  name  (and  not  the  A),  this  would  seem  to  settle  (be 
question  which  is  preferable. 

Hug  assumes  the  fact  (p.  553),  that  Paul  had  Dot  taught  in  person  at 
Colosse.  I  cannot  either  assume  it,  or  (on  the  whole)  even  think  it  to 
be  very  probable.  In  Acts  16:  6  we  have  an  account  of  Paul's  travers- 
ing the  country  of  Phrygia,  in  which  was  Colosse  and  Laodicea,  near 
together,  and  both  at  a  moderate  distance  from  Ephesus.  Again  io 
Acts  18:  23  is  another  narration  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  indeed  no  where 
actually  specified,  that  Paul  visited  Colosse  or  Laodicea.  But  I  do  not 
understand  Col.  2:  1,  as  deciding  against  the  supposition  that  Paul  had 
been  at  Colosse  ;  as  many  do.  Theodoret  of  old  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  "  those  who  had  not  seen  the  face"  of  the  apostle,  were  others 
not  included  among  the  Christians  of  Colosse  and  Laodicea.  SoLard- 
ner,  Schott,  Hemsen,  and  others;  while  De  Wette,  Bahr,  and  others, 
aide  with  Hug.  I  cannot  think  it  probable,  that  Paul,  during  his  three 
years'  stay  at  Ephesus,  would  not  have  visited  Colosse  and  Laodicea, 
which  were  so  nearly  within  his  neighborhood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, the  apostle  speaks  in  a  tone  of  such  affectionate  confidence  to  the 
Colossians,  as  almost  of  necessity  imports  some  personal  acquaintance; 
unless  indeed  he  had  told  us  expressly  to  the  contrary,  which  he  has 
not. 

That  Epaphras,  however,  had  been  the  principal  instrument  in  buil- 
ding up  the  Colossian  church,  is  plainly  indicated  by  Col.  1:  * 
12,  13. 

The  principal  occasion  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  seems  to  hare 
been  the  rise  of  certain  heretical  teachers  and  fanatics  among  them, 
as  described  in  chap.  n.  Who  and  what  these  were,  has  been  a  ques- 
tion which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  a  great  variety  of 
opinion.  Different  critics  have  (bund  in  them  Gnostics,  "Essenes,  pre- 
cursors of  Momanism,  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  Jewish  Cabbalisi*. 
and  Judnizing  Christians ;  and  some  a  sect  compounded  of  several  of 
these.  That  the  sect  in  question  were  professed  Christians,  but  *wl 
heretical  ones,  would  seem  to  be  implied  by  2:  19,  ov  Kpaiwv  in9 
aXtj*  x.  r.  A.  The  apostle's  description  of  them  is  brief  and  graphic 
They  were  men,  who,  pretending  to  be  philosophers,  taught  "vain  de- 
ceit, the  traditions  of  men,  the  rudiments  of  the  world,"  and  not  w>e 
Christian  doctrine.  They  were  men  who  bad  over  much  zeal  about 
'  meats  and  drinks,  holidays,  new-moons,  and  [Jewish]  sabbaths'  (*• 
16) ;  they  were  devoted  to  a  kind  of  "  angel-worship,"  and  pretended 
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to  a  '  secret  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world  (a  fitj  icigaxtv  ippctTtv- 
cu*,  2:  18) ;  they  made  much  of  mere  external  ordinances,  which  had 
respect  only  to  the  perishing  objects  of  sense  ;  they  made  a  great  shew 
of  humility,  of  rigid  abstinences,  of  macerating  the  body,  etc. ;  yet 
still  they  were  vainly  pulled  up  with  overweening  conceit  respecting 
their  own  superior  virtue  and  intelligence  ;  Col.  2:  20 — 23,  comp.  v.  18. 
Such  is  the  brief  but  animated  description,  which  the  apostle  has  given 
of  the  heresy  that  disturbed  the  peace  and  threatened  the  purity  of  the 
church  at  Colosse. 

Two  circumstances  attending  the  exhibition  of  this  subject  serve  to 
shew,  that  many  of  the  conjectures  respecting  the  sect  to  which  these 
false  teachers  belonged,  are  not  well  grounded.  It  is  plain,  in  the  first 
place,  when  we  attentively  examine  Col.  2:  18 — 23,  that  the  errorists  in 
question  pretended  to  be  Christians  as  has  already  been  remarked  ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  church  at  Colosse  were  in  danger  of  being 
influenced  by  them,  on  account  of  their  unusual  pretences  or  claims  to 
humility,  self-denial,  and  especially  to  a  deep  and  recondite  knowledge 
of  invisible  and  supernatural  things;  a  fit}  iwQttnt*  tfi^uttvotv,  v.  18. 
Now  all  this  could  not  belong  to  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  Gnos- 
tics, Jewish  Cabbnlists,  or  Essencs,  simply  as  such.  It  might  indeed  be 
true,  that  some  professed  Christians  had  something  of  a  Gnostic  faith, 
or  of  Cabbali5tic  fancy,  or  were  inclined  to  the  ascetics  of  the  Essenes; 
but  so  far  as  any  part  of  this  seemed  to  savour  of  these  respective  sects, 
it  would  rather  diminish  than  enhance  their  credit  among  the  Colossian 
Christians  in  general ;  and  of  course  diminish  the  danger  to  which  the 
church  was  exposed  by  reason  of  them. 

The  sect  in  question,  (if  sect  they  must  be  named),  would  rather  ap- 
pear to  have  been  one  who  maintained  doctrines  compounded  of  the  ori- 
ental emanation-philosophy  and  some  of  the  speculative  part  of  Platonism, 
a  kind  of  theosophico-ascetic  philosophy.  The  emanation-philosophy 
taught  the  derivation  of  many  orders  of  beings  of  different  rank,  first 
from  the  great  Supreme,  and  then  in  succession  from  each  other.  To 
become  capable  of  union  with  these,  ascetic  practices  and  abstraction 
to  all  possible  extent  from  every  thing  material  and  sensual,  was  deemed 
necessary.  A  philosophy  of  this  kind  had  not  only  reached  Asia  Mi- 
nor, but  penetrated  even  to  Rome,  before  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  see 
Hemsen,  pp.  203  seq.  (>42  seq.  Much  of  this  philosophy  some  of  the 
professed  converts  to  Christianity  might  have  still  retained  ;  and  it  would 
seem  from  the  epistle  to  Titus,  Timothy,  and  to  the  Colossians,  that  they 
did  retain  it.  Hence  the  dignity  of  Christ  and  his  high  exaltation  over  all 
these  aituvtj  (Aeons)  are  so  strenuously  inculcated  in  the  epistle  before 
us.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  and  easy  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  been  raised  as  to  the  contents  of  this  epistle.  The  reader 
will  find  a  very  able  and  learned  statement  of  this  subject,  in  the  sequel 
of  Hug,  viz.  io  131—133. 

As  to  the  dispute  respecting  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  (§  127), 
Hug  is  clearly  in  the  ri^ht,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  not  occasioned  by  one 
from  the  Laodiceans  to  Paul,  as  some  argue  from  (Col.  4:  16);  nor  was 
the  epistle  directed  to  the  Colossians  an  answer  to  that  Laodicean  epis-  ' 
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tie.  But  the  conclusion  of  Hug  and  Hemsen  that  the  epistle  to  the  <Lo- 
odieeans  was  our  present  canonical  epistle  to  the  Ephcsians,  seems  not  to 
be  equally  well  grounded.  Their  main  reason  is,  that  we  cannot  account 
for  the  loss  of  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans;  and  we  must  therefore  sup- 
pose that  it  has  been  preserved,  and  consequently  that  we  have  it  in  the 
present  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  But  how  shall  we  account  for  the 
loss  of  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  5:9?  Or  for  the 
loss  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  3:  3?  Or  of  an  epistle  by 
John,  3  John  v.  9?  And  so,  perhaps,  of  still  more.  Why  should  we 
plunge  into  greater  difficulties  in  order  to  avoid  less  ones?  It  is  easier 
to  suppose  the  epistle  lo  the  Laodiceans  to  have  been  lost,  than  it  is  to 
account  for  it  that  Paul  calls  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by  that  name 
in  Col.  4:  16. 

Lastly,  the  time  and  place  of  writing  the  epistle  to  the  Colossi  a  ns 
have  recently  been  called  in  question.  The  Coptic  version  gives  Ath- 
ens as  the  place  of  writing  it ;  Erasmus  conjectured  that  Ephesus  was 
the  place.  But  both  are  contradicted  by  Col.  4:  3,  18,  which  shews 
that  the  writer  was  in  bonds.  Oeder  conjectured  that  it  was  wriiten 
during  some  imprisonment  previous  to  that  at  Rome  ;  and  Paulus,  dur- 
ing Paul's  imprisonment  at  Cesarea.  But  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  society  of  Deinas,  Tychicus,  Onesimus,  etc.,  at  Rome%  advert- 
ed to  in  Col.  4:  7  seq.,  point  very  clearly  to  the  Romish  imprisonment, 
and  not  to  that  of  Cesarea,  where  none  of  these  persons  seem  to  have 
been. 

The  recent  works  on  this  epistle,  or  containing  critical  discussions 
respecting  it,  are  Boehmer,  Isagoge  in  epist.  ad  Coloss.  1829.  Bahr, 
Comm.  in  Col.  1833.  Hemsen,  Leben  Pauli,  1830.  D.  Schulz,  in  Sto* 
dien  und  Kritiken,  II.  p.  535  seq.  F.  Junker,  Histor.  Crit.  und  Phitol. 
Comm.  uberdie  Coloss.  1828.  Schnecken burger,  in  Anhange  zur  Pros- 
elytentaufe. 


Note  37.    Epistle  to  Philemon.  (§  127.  p.  555). 

Hug  has  said  nothing  of  the  place  where  probably  was  the 
of  Philemon.  It  appears  from  Col.  4:  9,  that  Onesimus  belonged  to 
Colosse.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  of  course,  that  his  master  also  lived 
there ;  and  Theodoret  says,  that  in  his  time  the  house  of  Philemoo  was 
standing  there,  Comm.  in  Philem. 

It  has  been  a  question,  where  Onesimus  was  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Some  have  maintained  that  it  was  at  Colosse;  others,  at 
Ephesus ;  others,  at  Rome.  Nothing  certain  can  be  made  out  respect- 
ing this  point.  But  Philem.  v.  19  appears  to  me  plainly  to  intimate, 
that  Philemon  himself  had  been  converted  under  the  preaching  or  in- 
struction of  Paul ;  and  this  would  seem  to  increase  the  probability  that 
Paul  had  himself  been  at  Colosse. 
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That  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossi ans,  and  also  to  Phile- 
mon, were  written  about  the  same  time,  and  sent  away  by  the  same 
messenger,  viz.  Tychicus,  appears  from  comparing  Eph.  6:  21,  22  and 
Col.  4:  7,  9.  As  Onesimus  was  in  company  with  him,  he  would  there- 
fore most  naturally  carry  the  letter  addressed  to  his  master. 


Note  38.    Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  (§  128  seq.  p.  556  seq.) 

The  circumstance  on  which  Hug,  De  Wette,  and  others  seem  to  re- 
ly, in  order  to  prove  that  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  before 
the  epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  and  after  that 
to  the  Ephesians,  viz.  that  Timothy  was  not  joined  with  the  apostle  in 
his  salutation  prefixed  to  the  latter  epistle,  and  therefore  was  not  come 
to  Rome  when  2  Tim.  was  written  (4:  9),  while  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
salutation  of  all  the  other  epistles  written  during  Paul's  imprisonment, 
docs  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  conclusive  argument.  Timothy  was  an  ac- 
credited messenger  and  friend  of  Paul,  who  was  continually  making 
visits  to  different  churches,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  apostle. 
The  circumstance  of  his  being  present  or  absent,  therefore,  as  developed 
in  any  particular  epistle  of  Paul  written  during  his  imprisonment  for 
two  years  and  upwards,  can  never  fully  decide  any  thing  as  to  the  par- 
ticular order  in  which  the  epistles  were  written. 

The  question  whether  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  dur- 
ing the  first  or  a  second  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome,  is  one  that  haa 
been  long  and  vigorously  contested,  and  is  not  yet  brought  to  a  close. 
Baronius,  Witsius,  Lightfbot,  Hammond,  Zachariac,  Schmidt,  Hug, 
Hemsen,  and  others,  contend  for  the  first ;  while  Mosheim,  Michae- 
lis,  Bertholdt,  Mynster,  Heydenreich,  Guerike,  Bohl,  Usher,  Benson, 
Mill,  Le  Clerc,  Paley,  and  others,  contend  for  the  second. 

Hug  (p.  556)  has  produced  some  striking  examples  of  the  presence  or 
society  of  several  individuals  with  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  second  epistle 
to  Timothy,  who  were  with  him  in  his  first  imprisonment;  so  striking 
that  they  seem,  at  first  view,  almost  to  forbid  the  idea,  that  there  could 
have  been  another  lime,  i.  e.  a  second  imprisonment,  when  all  these  cir- 
cumstances would  have  so  concurred. 

But  he  has  not  given  a  full  view  (in  $  129)  of  the  difficulties  that  lie 
in  the  way  of  his  supposition.  Nor  has  he  removed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  those  which  he  has  mentioned.  E.  g.  he  says  that  the  declara- 
tion of  Paul,  that  Erastus  stayed  (tpapt)  in  Corinth  (where  he  belong- 
ed, see  Rom.  16:23),  does  not  import  that  the  apostle  left  him  there, 
but  only  that  he  had  not  come  to  Rome  where  he  was  expected.  But 
this  phraseology  (tfttivi)  would  be  so  singular  and  unnatural  to  express 
such  a  sentiment,  that  it  cannot  be  so  interpreted  without  doing  violence 
to  the  usual  principles  of  language. 

Then  again  :  "  Trophimus  dnt'Unov  at  Miletus  sick."  Who  left  him 
there  ?  They,  says  Hug ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  form  of  the  verb,  which 
may  be  either  the  first  person  singular,  or  the  third  person  plural.  But  who 
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are  they  ?   Hug  does  not  tell  us,  excepting  that  he  suggests  the  custom 
of  the  churches  in  sending  messengers  to  aid  those  churches,  and  spe- 
cially those  apostles,  who  were  suffering  from  persecution.    But  as 
nothing  is  suggested  in  the  context  which  would  supply  us  with  a  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  in  the  third  person  plural,  so  we  are  led  naturally  and 
of  course  to  construe  antXmov  in  the  first  person  singular,  and  conse- 
quently to  apply  it  to  Paul.    But  when  could  Paul  have  gone  to  Miletus  ? 
Certainly  not  when  he  sailed  from  Cesarea  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner ;  for 
the  course  taken  by  the  ship  in  which  he  was  embarked,  leads  of  ne- 
cessity to  this  conclusion.    The  only  time  which  the  history  of  Paul 
mentions  his  being  at  Miletus,  was  during  his  last  journey  from  Greece 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  20:  15  seq.)  which  was  some  five  years  before  he 
wrote  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  even  according  to  the  chronology 
of  Hug  and  Hemsen.    How  could  it  be  to  Paul's  purpose,  when  he  ur- 
ges Timothy  to  come  to  him  immediately  because  other  helpers  failed, 
to  say  that  some  five  years  or  more  before  this,  he  had  left  one  helper  at 
Corinth,  and  another  at  Miletus?    The  only  natural  supposition  in  this 
case  is,  that  Paul,  not  long  before  his  arrival. at  Rome,  had  parted  with 
both  of  these  friends ;  and  of  course  this  must  import  that  there  bad 
been  another  circuit  made  by  him  in  the  performance  of  his  evangelical 
labours,  of  which  the  book  of  Acts  gives  us  no  account,  and  which 
must  have  been  after  his  first  imprisonment.    It  could  not  have  been 
during  his  journey  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem ;  for  it  appears  by  Acts 
21:  29,  that  Trophimus  was  with  Paul  at  Jerusalem. 

With  this  agrees  2  Tim.  4: 13.  '  Bring  my  cloak  left  at  Troas,  and  the 
books,  and  the  parchments.'  Had  all  these  then  been  there  for  the  space 
of  more  than  five  years,  and  Paul  had  not  needed  or  not  remembered 
them  ?  Did  he  want  for  opportunity  to  send  for  them,  when  he  was  two 
years  at  Cesarea  ?  To  suppose  a  mandate  of  this  kind,  after  so  long  an 
intervening  period,  is  at  least  highly  improbable. 

Other  historical  difficulties  exist.  In  2  Tim.  4:  12,  Tychicus  is  men- 
tioned as  being  sent  away  by  Paul  to  Ephesus ;  in  Col.  4:  7,  8,  he  is 
spoken  of  as  about  to  be  sent  with  the  letter  to  the  Colossians  to  carry 
which  he  would  of  course  land  at  Ephesus.  Yet  Hug  places  the  2  Tim. 
btfurc  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians. 

Again ;  in  2  Tim.  4:  10,  Demas  is  mentioned  as  having  forsaken 
Paul,  through  love  of  the  world  ;  in  Col.  4:  14  Demas  is  mentioned  as 
being  present  with  Paul,  and  joining  with  Luke  in  salutations  to  the 
Colossians ;  all  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Hug. 

Once  more ;  the  civil  process  against  Paul  appears  to  be  far  advanced 
(2  Tim.  4:  16),  and  he  has  no  expectation  of  escape  from  death  (2 
Tim.  4:  6) ;  whereas  during  his  first  imprisonment,  he  expresses  the 
joyful  and  confident  expectation  that  he  shall  be  liberated,  and  soon  be 
with  the  church  at  Philippi,  Phil.  I:  24— 2t>.  2:  24  ;  and  again  in  Philem. 
v.  22,  he  directs  his  friend  to  prepare  lodgings,  which  might  be  ready 
against  the  visit  which  Paul  intended  to  make  toColo.sse. 

There  are  other  minute  circumstances  of  difficulty.  In  Rom.  16:  3, 
Paul,  writing  at  Corinth  just  before  his  journey  from  there  to  Jerusalem 
when  he  was  apprehended,  mentions  Priscilla  and  Aquila  as  being  at 
Corinth  ;  while  in  2  Tim.  4:  19  Timothy  is  directed  to  salute  them  at 
Ephesus.    Iu  2  Tim.  4:  10,  only  Luke  and  Mark  are  mentioned  togeth- 
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er  as  being  with  Paul ;  while  in  Acts  27:  2,  Aristarchus  is  mentioned  as 
a  companion  of  Paul  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  again*he  is  mention- 
ed as  being  with  Paul  at  Rome  in  Col.  4:  10  and  in  Phileni.  v.  24,  in 
both  which  case*  Mark  and  Luke  also  are  mentioned. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  much  easier  to  suppose  the 
presence  with  Paul  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  Hug,  on  p.  556,  du- 
ring a  second  captivity,  than  to  dispose  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  mentioned.  Add  to  all  this  that  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Theodo- 
ret,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  gave  full  credit  to  the  liberation  of  Paul 
from  his  first  imprisonment.  There  is,  moreover,  a  passage  in  Clemens 
Roroaous,  who  must  have  known  the  fact  whether  Paul  was  liberated 
or  not,  which  implies  that  he  went  into  Spain,  i.  e.  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules. His  words  are:  dtxatoovvq*  didcx$ag  iikov  10V  xoopov,  xattnt 
to  tt'g  ft  a  rijg  dvattof  ik&atv  x.  r.  A.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  5.  To  construe  10 
Tt'pfta  iijs  duoiwf  of  IUyricum,  as  mentioned  in  Rom.  15: 19,  as  Hem- 
sen  does  (p.  710),  seems  to  be  doing  violence  to  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  expression  of  Clemens. 

If  these  suggestions  are  well  grounded,  then  has  Hug  given  an  erro- 
neous place  to  the  epistle  to  Timothy.  At  all.  events  it  would  seem  ne- 
cessary to  put  it  after  the  epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon  ;  as  the  suggestions  above  will  serve  to  shew. 

The  literature  in  regard  to  this  subject,  may  be  found  in  Bertholdt, 
Heydenreich,  Guerike,  Bohl,  Schott,  and  specially  in  Hemsen,  in  their 
works  already  often  cited.  Schott  has  given  a  very  judicious  and  well 
composed  summary  of  the  whole. 


Note  39.    Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  (§  138  seq.  p.  577  seq.) 

Oeder  supposes  this  epistle  to  have  been  written  during  the  apostle's 
troubles  at  Corinth;  which  needs  no  refutation.  Paulus  conjectures 
that  it  must  have  been  written  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Cesarea. 
Kheinwald  in  his  Comm.  tiber  die  Philipper,  lieinrichs  in  his  Comm., 
and  Mynster  in  his  Kleine  theol.  Schriften,  have  sufficiently  refuted  this. 

Heinrichs  and  some  others  have  made  the  conjecture,  that  our  pres- 
ent epistle  to  the  Philippians  consists  of  two  different  epistles;  the  first 
of  i.— hi.  1  and  4:  21—23;  and  the  second  of  the  rest  of  the  epistle. 
Schott  has  sufficiently  answered  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of 
this  conjecture  ;  Isagoge,  §  70,  Note  2. 


Note  40.    Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  ($141  seq.  p.  578  seq.) 

As  I  have  written  so  fully  on  the  much  controverted  subject  of  the  au- 
thorship of  this  epistle,  in  the  introduction  to  my  commentary  upon  it, 
it  would  be  mere  repetition  for  me  to  insert  any  thing  more  in  this  place 
respecting  the  subject.  The  current  has  for  some  time  past  been  set- 
ting strong  in  Germany,  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle.  The 
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late  work  of  Bl«ek  upon  it  has  helped  to  deepen  and  render  more  rapid 
this  current.  Yet  !  cannot  help  the  feeling,  that  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  almost  any  thing  from  antiquity,  if  one  may  take  the  lib* 
erties  in  logic  which  Bleek  takes.  The  internal  arguments,  on  which  he 
so  much  relies,  can  be  made  equally  strong  in  regard  to  Paul's  pastoral 
epistles ;  and,  so  far  as  ana£  Ityoptra  are  concerned,  or  peculiarities 
in  choice  or  use  of  words  and  phrases,  equally  strong  in  regard  to  al- 
most any  other  of  his  epistles.  When  will  it  be  understood  that  Paul 
was  no  tame  and  lifeless  repeater  of  the  same  words  and  phrases,  no 
plagiarist,  no  mere  imitator,  not  even  of  himself?  When  this  is  well 
understood,  much  less  reliance  will  be  placed  on  arguments  of  this 
nature. 

As  to  the  proper  historical  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  plainly,  and 
(I  had  almost  said)  immeasurably,  on  the  side  of  the  Pauline  origin, 
during  the  early  period  of  the  church.  Where  in  all  the  Greek  church- 
es is  even  a  solitary  voice  against  such  an  origin  ? 

If  Eusebius  in  one  place  reckons  it  among  the  anikfyoutvoi,  it 
plainly  seems  to  be  only  in  reference  to  the  doubts  which  had  been 
raised  by  some  in  the  occidental  region  of  the  church.  He  says,  that 
there  are  fourteen  epistles,  which  are  manifestly  and  certainly  PauFs, 
rov  di  IJuvXov  nQodriXoi  xoi  oaqtlg  ut  frxar*aoap/£,  Hist.  Ecc  III. 
3.  Of  course  we  must  include  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  order  to 
make  out  the  number  fourteen. 

Nothing  can  shew  the  general  state  of  the  opinion  in  the  East  rela- 
tive to  this  matter,  down  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  more  definitely  and 
certainly  than  this  testimony.  Every  one  who  has  read  this  writer 
knows,  that  he  is  very  candid  and  careful  as  to  the  mentioning  of  differ- 
ent opinions  respecting  such  matters,  when  he  has  any  knowledge  that 
they  exist. 

But  while  the  current  has  of  late  been  setting  so  strongly  in  the  main 
against  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  some  vigor* 
ous  efforts  have  been  called  forth  on  the  other  side.  Storr,  in  his  Comm. 
iiber  die  Hebraer ;  Meydr,  in  Ammon  and  Bcrtholdt's  Krit.  Journal  II. 
B.  3  St. ;  De  Groot,  Disputatio  qua  Ep.  ad  Heb.  cum  Paulinis  epistolis 
comparatur,  1826;  Steudel,  in  Bengel's  Archiv  IV.  B. ;  and  some  oth- 
ers, have  defended  the  Pauline  origin.  But  Schulz,  Seyffarth,  De 
Wette,  Bleek,  Schotl,  and  almost  all  the  late  critical  writers,  have  either 
actually  opposed  this  sentiment,  or  shewn  that  they  did  not  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  it. 

Recently  Olshausen  has  published  an  Essay  in  his  Latin  Opuscula, 
which  deserves  very  attentive  perusal.  He  admits,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  Pauline  origin  is  to  be  doubted,  or  rather,  that  we  cannot  well  de- 
cide in  favour  of  it.  But  the  object  of  his  essay  is,  to  shew  what  an 
unfair  estimate  has  been  put  upon  the  arguments  adduced  to  establish 
the  antipauline  theory,  and  how  much  more  has  been  assumed  than  can 
be  made  out  by  proof.  I  can  only  express  my  wonder,  that  this  was  not 
long  ago  seen  by  him  and  by  mauy  others.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact 
in  regard  to  the  real  author  of  this  epistle,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
in  my  mind,  than  that  the  great  majority  of  the  arguments  employed  to 
establish  the  antipauline  theory,  are  entirely  destitute  of  any  real  force. 
Indeed  I  scarcely  know  of  any  one  subject  in  criticism,  which  has 
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seemed  to  me  to  hare  been  more  abased.  I  would  hope  that  the  sober 
and  candid  appeal  of  Olshauscn  may  do  something  to  arrest  the  current 
of  opinion  in  relation  to  this  matter,  so  far  as  this  has  been  influenced 
by  considerations  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  well-grounded  histori- 
cal criticism. 

In  truth  it  seems  more  and  more  evident  to  me,  that  the  historical 
doubts  raised  respecting  this  epistle,  would  never  have  gained  much 
ground  in  recent  times,  had  they  not  been  aided  and  influenced  very 
much  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  epistle.  And  yet  this  is  a  sub- 
ject about  which  we  cannot  be  very  certain,  so  long  as  there  are  so  ma- 
ny evident  and  confessed  resemblances  of  thought,  expression,  and 
style  in  it,  to  the  other  epistles  of  Paul.  Schleiermacher  and  Eichhorn 
have  urged  the  same  objections  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epis- 
tles to  Timothy  and  Titus;  and  with  apparently  as  good  reason.  Yet 
these  objections  have  not  been  generally  deemed  to  be  of  any  consider- 
able weight. 

Dr.  Bloom  field,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Comm.  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, has  acceded  only  in  part  to  the  views  of  those  who  deny  the  au- 
thorship of  Paul.  He  supposes  that  some  intimate  friend  of  Paul,  ac- 
quainted with  his  sentiments  and  style,  wrote-  it,  and  that  Paul  then 
gave  it  his  sanction.  In  this  way,  he  thinks,  that  both  opinions  may  be 
harmouized,  and  the  epistle  at  the  same  time  preserved.  This  opinion 
was  for  substance  advanced  by  Origen.  Tho  thoughts,  he  said,  were 
those  of  the  apostle ;  the  words  or  diction  might  belong  to  Luke  or 
some  other  person.  Yet  Origen  speaks  of  the  epistle  as  Paul's  in  a  mul- 
titude of  places  ;  and  indeed  his  views  did  not  forbid  him  so  to  do,  nor 
was  it  even  an  inconsistency  in  him. 

That  the  thing  supposed  by  Dr.  Bloom  field  may  possibly  have  taken 
place,  I  surely  would  not  deny.  That  we  have  definite  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  it,  I  must  doubt  While  I  acknowledge  very  freely,  that 
there  is,  in  many  respects,  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  style  of' 
this  epistle  and  that  of  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles,  yet  I  doubt  wheth- 
er this  can  be  made  to  appear  as  being  any  greater,  than  exists  between 
Paul's  pastoral  and  his  other  epistles. 

The  reader  will  find  a  summary  of  the  antipauline  arguments,  in  the 
Isagogc  of  Schott,  and  in  the  Einleit.  of  De  Wette. 


Note  41.    Epistle  of  James.  ($  155seq.  p.  Cll  seq.) 

The  remarks  made  upon  the  local  circumstances  of  the  writer,  in 
§  155,  are  striking,  yet  obvious ;  but  they  shew  only  that  he  lived  in 
a  country  where  the  circumstances  mentioned  actually  existed.  It  does 
not  follow  from  any  necessity  of  the  case,  that  this  country  was  Pales- 
tine ;  for  the  same  circumstances  existed  elsewhere.  Still,  the  general 
tenor  of  the  epistle  would  speak  in  favour  of  its  being  written  from  Pal- 
estine. From  what  other  quarter  was  a  writer  so  likely  to  be  heard 
with  deference  by  all  Jewish  Christians,  as  from  this  1   Or  where  else 
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could  be  seem  to  stand  in  so  influential  a  relation  to  "  the  twelve  tribes 
scattered  abroad  ? 

On  the  subject  of  §  158  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  certainty  to  be  attained  in  relation  to  this  disputed  point.  The  first 
James,  i.  e.  the  brother  of  John  and  son  of  Zebedee,  is  admitted  by 
nearly  all  to  be  out  of  question,  on  account  of  his  early  death  ;  Acts 
zii.  The  subject  of  dispute  is,  whether  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  son 
of  Mary  the  sister  of  Jesus'  mother,  is  the  author  of  the  epistle ,  or 
whether  it  is  a  James,  a  real  brother  by  the  mother's  side,  or  brother  in 
law,  to  Jesus,  i.  e.  a  son  of  Joseph  by  another  marriage. 

The  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  indefinite  use  of  the  word  adtk- 
tpog  in  Hebrew-Greek,  and  the  word  net  in  Hebrew  ;  inasmuch  as  either 
of  these  words  may  mean  brother  in  the  strict  sense,  and  also  cousin,  i.  e. 
a  near  male  relative.  The  brethren  of  Jesus  are  mentioned  in  Matt. 
13:  55  and  Mark  6:  3,  by  the  Jews  who  undertake  to  apologize  for  their 
unbelief;  and  again  they  are  mentioned  in  Acts  I:  14  and  1  Cor.  9:  5. 
In  Acts  1:  14  and  in  Matt.  12:  46,  47,  the  mention  of  them  stands  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  mention  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  seems  plainly  to  import  that  they  belong  to  her  family.  In  Gal.  1: 
19,  James  the  Lord's  brother  is  mentioned  by  name. 

It  is  objected  to  the  opinion,  that  the  James  mentioned  as  an  apostle 
(not  the  son  of  Zebedee),  Matt  10:  3.  Mark  3:  18.  Luke  6.  15.  Acts 
1:  13,  was  in  the  strict  sense  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  (1)  That  he  is 
there  reckoned  as  the  son  of  Alpheus.  (2)  That  the  brethren  of  Je- 
sus did  not  believe  on  him  ;  John  7:  5.  (3)  That  the  brethren  of  Je- 
sus, who  however  appear  at  a  later  period  to  have  become  believers,  are 
still  distinguished  from  the  apostles,  Acts  1:  14.  (4)  That  an  appella- 
tive, txdfXqoz  xoo  xvgiov  (GaJ.  1:  19),  would  not  be  in  place,  nor  agree- 
able to  common  usage,  if  it  meant  no  more  than  a  cousin  ;  and  there- 
fore, that  the  cases  in  which  this  appellation  is  given,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  those  in  which  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  is  mentioned, 
and  another  person  be  meant. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  Grotius,  Hammond,  R.  Simon,  Herder, 
Niemeyer,  Zachariae,  Tholuck,  Fritsche,  De  Wette,  and  others,  sup- 
pose the  James  mentioned  in  Gal.  1:  19.  2:  9,  and  who  appears  to  have 
had  a  high  standing,  yea  a  leading  influence  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  12:  17. 
15:  13.  21:  18),  was  not  an  apostle,  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  this 
word,  but  in  a  strict  sense  the  brother  of  Jesus. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  others,  indeed  the  majority,  hold  that  James 
the  son  of  Alpheus  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  are  one  and  the 
same  person.  So  Calov,  Buddaeus,  Wolfius,  Pritius,  Carpzov,  Semler, 
Rosen miiller,  Pott,  Storr,  Augusti,  Winer,  Gabler,  Ilaenlein.Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt,  Hug,  Schott,  and  many  others.  These  appeal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  word  brother  in  Hebrew,  in  vindication  of  their  opinion. 

It  appears  from  Josepbus  (Antiq.  XX.  9. 1),  that  after  the  death  of 
Festus,  James,  an  adeXq>og  xugiov  was  murdered  by  procurement  of  the 
then  high-priest,  Ananus;  see  Hug,  §  164.  De  Wette,  §  163,  Note  cL 
This  must  have  been  about  A.  D.  64.  The  James  who  was  the  proper 
brother  of  our  Lord,  or  the  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  who  was  his 
cousin,  might  either  of  them,  so  far  as  respects  any  thing  that  we  know 
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respecting  the  length  of  time  in  which  they  lived,  have  been  the  author 
of  the  epistle  before  us. 

The  general  feeling  has,  as  we  have  seen,  set  strongly  in  favour  of  re- 
garding the  apostle  the  son  of  Alpheus,  as  the  author  of  this  epistle  or 
exhortation.  But  a  proper  brother  of  Jesus,  who  stood  in  such  credit 
among  all  Christians,  as  we  have  seen  above,  might  write  an  epistle  of 
good  authority  ;  why  not,  as  well  as  Mark  or  Luke  could  write  a  Gos- 
pel f  The  question  is  not  very  important,  in  my  apprehension,  to  which 
of  the  two  individuals  the  epistle  belongs,  to  whom  it  has,  by  different 
writers,  been  attributed.  Past  experience  would  hardly  encourage  us 
to  expect,  that  this  question  will  be  definitely  settled. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  early  testimony  respecting  the 
epistle  of  James,  which  is  deduced  from  the  most  ancient  fathers,  is 
comparatively  meagre.  Two  passages  in  Athenagoras,  an  early  father, 
deserve  notice,  although  the  reference  to  James  in  them  may  not  be  al- 
together certain  :  viz.  dig  yap  oyttogyog  xara^akltav  tig  yijp  ra  oWp- 
paia,  aprjTor  ixegtp&tt  ovx  iiuOTitigtuv  x.  r.  A,  comp.  James  5:  7. 
Athenag.  Leg.  pro  Christ  p.  37.  So  the  following:  ov  yap  ptkurj  Ao'~ 
ytnv,  oU  indtita  xai  diOuoxuktia  igymv  ra  yptttga,  comp.  James 
3:  13. 

It  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  testimonies  in  the  fourth  century  ;  as 
they  may  be  found  in  every  quarter,  and  no  doubt  remains  of  its  general 
reception  at  this  period. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  remark  of  De  Wette,  who  is  uncommonly 
watchful  for  every  matter  of  doubt,  on  the  expression  of  Origen  quoted 
in  Note  3,  p.  623,  viz.  tag  i»  rjj  g>tgopt't>rj  *Juxi6ftov,  seems  to  have 
no  good  foundation.  De  Wette  appeals  to  the  word  qigopivrj,  as  de- 
signating a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Origen,  whether  this  epistle  in  reality 
belongs  to  James,  inasmuch  as  he  seems  to  say,  that  it  is  only  reported 
(qegoptvy)  to  be  his.  But  this  word  is  not  by  any  means  used  among 
the  Christian  fathers,  so  as  necessarily  to  convey  merely  such  an  idea. 
Eusebius,  in  Hist.  Ecc.  III.  25,  employs  the  same  word  in  speaking  of 
the  first  epistle  of  John,  which,  however,  he  expressly  reckons  among  the 
opoXoyovutpa  or  uncontradicted  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

One  obvious  reason  may  be  suggested,  why  the  epistle  of  James  is  no 
more  frequently  quoted  by  the  ancients ;  this  is,  that  it  is  made  up  most- 
ly of  mere  hortatory  and  practical  matter.  Another  reason,  perhaps, 
had  some  influence,  viz.  that  \i  seems  to  contradict  some  of  the  positions 
which  Paul  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  justification  by  faith. 

For  this  latter  reason,  perhaps,  Erasmus  entertained  doubts  respect- 
ing its  authenticity ;  Annott.  in  Jac  At  any  rate,  Luther,  in  his  Preface 
to  this  epistle,  assigns  this  reason,  and  stoutly  maintains  that  it  is  well 
grounded  :  "  Sie  stracks  wider  St.  Paulum  und  alle  andere  Schrift  den 
Werken  die  Gerechtigkeit  gibt,"  i.  e.  1  it  ascribes  justification  to  works, 
directly  contrary  to  St.  Paul  and  all  other  Scripture.'  So  in  his  Pre- 
face to  his  New  Testament,  he  says :  "  St.  Jacobs  Epistel  ist  eine  rechte 
stroherne  Epistel,"  i.  e.  '  St  James  epistle  is  a  downwright  strawy  epis- 
tle.'— So  too  judged  Andrew  Althammer,  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuri- 
ators ;  all  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  because  James  contradicts  Luther's 
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views  of  justification;  for  that  he  contradicts  Paul's  views,  can  never 
be  made  out. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  investigate  this  last  point,  is  referred  to  a 
dissertation  upon  it  in  Dr.  Knapp's  Scripta  varii  Argumenti,  translated 
and  printed  in  the  Bib.  Repository,  III.  p.  189  seq.  Also  a  more  able 
and  satisfactory  dissertation  by  C.  Fromann,  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Bib.  Repository,  IV.  p.  683.  In  my  Comm.  on  the  Romans,  in  an  Ex- 
cursus on  Rom.  3:  28, 1  have  also  endeavored  to  shew  that  the  two  apos- 
tles are  altogether  harmonious  with  each  other.  Hug,  in  §  166,  ex- 
hibits a  brief  discussion  of  the  subject;  but  it  is  hardly  ample  or  able 
enough  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  he  has  stated  without  due  cau- 
tion, Vfor  so  it  seems  to  me),  in  §  157. 

As  to  the  style  and  diction  of  this  epistle,  they  are  remarkably  dis- 
crepant from  all  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  less 
of  proper  Hebraism  than  usual.  An  oratorical  and  even  a  poetic  man- 
ner belongs  to  its  characteristics.  Let  the  reader  consider  particularly 
the  whole  tone  of  address,  and  the  manner  of  composition  in  1:  14 — 18. 
3:  5 — 9.  5:  1—6.  The  whole  epistle  is  a  most  vivid  piece,  fraught  with 
feeling,  bold  in  manner,  and  unsparing  in  reproof ;  and  yet  very  affec- 
tionate, tender,  and  well  adapted  to  win  its  readers. 

Although  it  is  peculiarly  sui  generis  in  respect  to  style  and  manner, 
it  still  exhibits  evidence  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  familiarity 
with  the  writings  of  Paul  and  Peter.  Let  the  reader  compare,  for  ex- 
ample, 

James  1:  3  with  Rom.  5:  3.       James  4:  4  with  Rom.  8:  7. 
1:6    ...    4:  14.  4:  12  .    .    .  14:4. 

The  similarity  of  tone  with  that  of  Peter,  is  still  more  striking ;  com- 
pare, 

James  1:  2,  3  with  1  Pet  1:  6,  7.  4:  12,  13.  James  1:21  with  Pet.  2: 1,2. 
1:  10,  11  ...   1:24.  4:  10  .    .    .  5:6. 

1:  18  ....   1:3,23.  5:20  ...  4:& 

Even  the  Pauline  diction  is  frequent ;  e.  g.  SixawvaOai  nipxei  tx 
nlottoiS— **§  tQ/tu» ;  nyaiTov  followed  by  ihu,  xriapa  Gtov,  ipv^ft- 
xdff,  etc. 

Yet  with  all  this,  no  writer  in  the  New  Testament  is  more  entirely 
peculiar  than  the  author  of  this  epistle. 

The  writers  on  this  epistle  are  very  numerous.  I  shall  point  out  only 
a  few  of  the  more  valuable.  Benson's  Commentary  on  it  is  worthy  of 
consultation.  Morus  has  some  good  suggestions  in  his  Praelectiones  in 
Jacobum.  J.  J.  Hottinger,  in  Epist  J  a  cob  i,  1815,  may  be  consulted 
with  some  profit.  A.  R.  Gebser,  Der  Brief.  J  a  cob  i,  is  the  most  copi- 
ous and  able  commentator  who  has  recently  appeared.  J.  Scuhhess  has 
written  a  Commentarius  copiosissimus  upon  it,  1823,  and  is  a  shrewd  and 
sometimes  powerful  writer,  but  is  wanting  in  judgment  and  accuracy. 
The  latest  work,  I  believe,  is  that  of  Theile ;  which  I  have  not  seen. 
Pott,  in  Nov.  Test.  Koppianura,  is  worthy  of  attention. 
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As  to  the  literature,  it  may  be  found  in  Storr,  Diss.  Exeget.  in  Epist. 
Jacobi,  in  his  Opusc.  Vol.  II.  Schulz,  Der  schriftstellerische  Character 
und  Werth  des  Pctrus,  Judas,  und  Jacobus,  1802.  Gierig,  De  Virtuti- 
bus  Epist.  Jacobi,  1782.  Rauch,  Ueber  den  Brief  Jacobi,  in  Winer  and 
Engelhardt's  Neues  Krit.  Journal,  B.  VI.  St.  3. 

In  the  sequel,  Hug,  in  his  remarks  on  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  has 
exhibited  some  valuable  thoughts  with  regard  to  the  similarity  of  James' 
epistle,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  Peter,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle  of  James  by  the  latter  apostle. 


Note  42.    First  Epistle  of  Pettr.  (§  167  seq.  p.  628  seq.) 

The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  has  scarcely  ever  been  questioned. 
The  doubts  suggested  by  Chid  ins,  in  his  Uransichten  des  Christen- 
thums,  1808,  have  been  fully  solved  by  Augusti  in  his  Nova  Hypothe- 
sis, quae  primae  Petri  epistolae  uinOii/r/af  impugnat,subexamen  vocatur, 
1808.  De  Wette  has  also,  as  usual,  suggested  some  doubts  in  his  Ein- 
leitung ;  which  have  been  replied  to  by  Guerike  in  his  Beitrage,  etc. 

Rauch,  Schott,  and  others,  agree  that  the  ffwxfoxiij  in  1  Pet.  5:  13 
means  the  wife  of  Peter ;  as  Hug  notices  in  §  172.  That  it  means 
some  person,  seems  altogether  probable  ;  as  the  reader  will  see  if  he  at- 
tends to  the  connection  in  the  sequel — xai  3/ayxog  6  viog  pov.  The 
latter  has  recently  been  taken  for  Peter's  own  proper  son. 

That  Babylon  in  Egypt  is  meant,  in  5:  13,  is  possible  ;  but  clearly 
not  probable.  That  mystical  Babylon,  i.  e.  Rome,  is  meant,  is  still  less 
probable.  Mystical  names  of  this  kind,  in  a  prosaic  epistle,  consisting 
merely  of  plain  and  hortatory  matter,  are  not  to  be  expected,  and  can 
not  be  admitted  without  strong  reasons. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  epistle  was  written,  I  have  found  nothing 
better  than  what  Hug  has  suggested  in  §  170.  That  Peter  was  at  Bab- 
ylon, when  he  wrote  this  episilc,  is  no  serious  objection  to  his  being 
afterwards  at  Rome,  and  suffering  martyrdom  there  ;  which  the  general 
voice  of  antiquity  asserts.  Nor  can  the  fact  of  his  being  at  Babylon 
and  writing  to  the  Christians  of  Asin  Minor  during  the  Neronic  perse- 
cution, be  any  proof,  that  during  the  same  persecution  he  did  not  be- 
come a  martyr  at  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  nol  at  all  certain  that  the  sufferings  of  Chris- 
tians as  described  in  Peter's  first  epistle,  were  (hose  occasioned  by  Nero's 
persecution.*  Every  where  did  the  unbelieving  Jews  hate  and  persecute 
the  believing  ones,  and  try  to  render  them  suspected  and  odious  to  the 
Roman  magistracy.  There  is  nothing  of  this  nature  in  the  first  epistle 
of  Peter,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  which  might  not  be  explained  satisfactorily 
on  this  ground.    Let  the  reader  compare  2  Thess.  1:  4 — 10.  3:  2. 
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Note  42.    Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  (§  173  seq.  p.  636  scq.) 

Hug  assumes  it  as  a  fact,  that  Peter  had  written  to  the  churches  in 
Asia  Minor  an  epistle  by  Sylvanus,  which  is  now  lost.  I  cannot  find  in 
the  words  of  I  Pet.  5:  12  any  thing  to  justify  this  assumption.  AC  6li- 
yon*  tygaipa  may  well  refer  to  the  so-called  first  epistle  of  Peter,  as  it 
now  stands  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  And  if  the  second 
epistle  of  Peier  is  genuine,  then  does  2  Pet.  3:  1  stand  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  Huff's  assumption  ;  and  indeed,  even  on  the  ground  that  the 
second  epistle  is  by  another  hand,  the  passage  just  referred  to  shews, 
that  the  writer  knew  of  but  one  epistle  of  Peter  to  the  churches  in 
question. 

The  similarity  between  2  Pet.  and  the  epistle  of  Jude  is  much  great- 
er than  Hug  has  represented  it  to  be.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  fol- 
lowing passages  throughout ;  viz., 

2  Pet.  1:1,2  Jude  v.  1 ,  2.        2  Pet.  2:  1 1  Jude  v.  9. 

1:5  —  3.  2:  12  —  10. 

1:  12,13,15  2:  15  —  11. 

2:  1-3  —  4,5.  2-  13  —  12. 

2: 4  —  6.  2:  17  —  1& 

2:6,  10  —  7.  2:  19  —  16. 

2:  10  —  8.  3:  1—3     —  17, 18. 

In  both  epistles,  viz.  the  2  Pet.  and  Jude,  the  inscription  seems  to  be 
general.  But  this  proves  nothing  definite.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  first  of  John  have  no  inscriptions  ;  yet  both  were  sent  to  par- 
ticular churches,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  churches  of  a  particular  re- 
gion. The  contents  of  each  make  this  quite  certain.  And  so  in  the 
present  case.  The  first  epistle  of  Peter  is  inscribed  "to  the  dispersion 
[i.  e.Jews  scattered]  in  Asia  Minor."  In  the  2d  of  Pet.  3: 2  there  is  a  re- 
cognition of  having  written  a  first  epistle  to  those  whom  he  now  ad- 
dresses again.  In  Jude  this  indeed  does  not  occur.  But  from  the  sim- 
ilarity of  circumstances  mentioned  in  this  epistle,  with  those  noted  in 
the  2d  of  Peter,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  churches  of  the  same  re- 
gion, and  infested  with  the  same  errors,  were  addressed. 

As  to  the  question  laboured  by  Hug,  De  Wette,  and  others,  whether 
Peter  copied  from  Jude,  or  Jude  from  Peter,  it  is  one  which  can  never 
be  determined  with  any  good  degree  of  certainty  ;  nor  even  whether 
either  copied  from  the  other.  With  all  their  near  resemblances  to  each 
other,  there  are  many  striking  traits  of  discrepancy,  which  the  critical 
reader  can  easily  make  out  for  himself.  We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of 
James,  that  he  has  many  resemblances  to  Paul  in  his  diction  and  phra- 
seology ;  and  also  that  he  has  as  many  and  still  more  striking  ones  to 
the  first  of  Peter.  Yet  was  he  no  copyist.  Nothing  can  be  more  origi- 
nal or  mi  generis  than  his  epistle.  Why  then  may  not  Paul  and  Jude 
be  both  original,  in  the  like  sense  with  James?  It  does  indeed  seem 
probable  to  me,  that  Peter  had  read  the  epistle  to  Jude,  when  he  wrote 
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bis  second  epistle,  and  that  the  thoughts  and  diction  had  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  his  mind.  But  is  it  not  equally  clear  that  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse  had  rend  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah,  and  that  he 
every  where  presents  diction  and  imagery  seemingly  borrowed  from 
these  books  ?  Yet  who  would  venture  to  call  in  question  the  originali- 
ty of  the  Apocalypse  ?  It  is  as  strongly  marked  as  that  of  any  book  of 
Scripture. 

Peter  and  Jude,  being  both  apostles,  must  have  been  very  intimate- 
ly acquainted.  Both  in  all  probability  had  laboured  among  those 
churches,  or  at  least  among  some  of  them,  to  whom  their  epistles  were 
addressed.  On  the  supposition  that  they  had  met  together  during  their 
missionary  labours,  and  conferred  together  respecting  the  state  of  the 
churches  which  they  had  visited,  and  had  both  fully  and  freely  spoken 
out  their  feelings  and  views,  (all  of  which  no  one  can  well  deem  improb- 
able)* nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  both  have 
written  in  the  like  way,  respecting  the  false  teachers  who  were  creep- 
ing in.  Supposing,  moreover,  that  Jude  wrote  his  epistle  first  (which 
seems  quite  probable),  and  that  Peter  had  a  copy  of  it  in  his  hands,  and 
had  just  read  it  when  he  sat  down  to  write  his  own,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  the  expression  of  his  feelings  in  respect  to  the  false 
teachers,  in  a  way  altogether  like  that  of  Jude.  Both  epistles  together, 
when  they  so  plainly  aimed  at  the  same  errors,  were  adapted  to  produce 
a  strong  impression. 

De  Wette  of  course  has  his  difficulties.  (1)  *  The  use  of  another's 
writing  is  unseemly  for  an  apostle.'  But  the  assumption  that  Peter  did 
copy  from  Jude,  is  not  altogether  clear  and  certain,  as  he  supposes  ;  and 
this  for  the  reasons  suggested  above.  Then  again,  supposing  that  there 
are  many  striking  resemblances  (which  I  freely  concede),  yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  epistle  of  James  and  the  Apocalypse  have  full  claim  to 
originality  and  peculiarity,  notwithstanding  the  like  traits.  But, 

(2)  '  The  inscriptions  are  not  definite.'    So  indeed  it  is ;  but  where 
are  the  inscriptions  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the  first  epistle 
of  John  ?    (3)  '  The  author  of  2  Pet.  is  too  anxious  to  show  his  apostle- 
ship.  2  Pet.  1:  1,  14,  16,  IS.  3:  2.'    But  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  first 
of  Cor.,  Gal.,  and  other  epistles  of  Paul,  even  to  his  pastoral  ones,  and 
then  say  whether  Paul  has  not  exhibited  still  greater  solicitude  on  this 
point.    The  assertion  of  apostolic  authority  became  necessary  in  many 
cases,  in  order  to  remove  the  impressions  in  regard  to  it  which  false 
teachers  had  made.    (4)  'The  writer  appeals  to  Paul's  epistles,  3:  15.' 
True,  he  does;  and  why  should  he  not?    Paul  had  written  to  some 
churches  in  Asia,  and  it  would  seem  that  his  epistles  had  been  treated  as 
encyclical,  from  the  nature  of  the  appeal  here  made.    What  valid  ob- 
jection can  there  be  to  Peter's  referring  to  the  declarations  and  instruc- 
tions of  Paul,  the  great  acknowledged  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of 
the  Jews  also  who  lived  among  them  1    But,  (5)  '  The  epistle  refers  to 
doubts  about  the  coming  of  Christ,  3:  8  seq.'    Undoubtedly  it  docs.  But 
what  if  any  in  the  churches  addressed  by  it,  hnd  interpreted  some  of 
Paul's  writings  as  the  Thessalonian  churches  did,  i.  e.  as  indicating  an 
immediate  coming  of  Christ ;  and  then,  as  this  did  not  take  place  accord- 
ing to  their  expectation,  they  began  to  indulge  doubts  respecting  the 
whole  subject  ?    Was  any  thing  more  natural  than  this,  in  respect  to 
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such  a  class  of  persons  ?  And  was  it  strange  that  Peter  should  oppose 
such  doubts,  when  they  took  such  a  luru  as  to  threaten  more  general 
skepticism  1 

Last  but  not  least,  De  Wette  urges  '  the  want  of  ancient  testimony  in 
farour  of  the  Pctrine  origin  of  this  epistle.'  Still  he  has  given  the  tes- 
timony in  its  favour  more  fully  than  Hug;  and  the  reader  may  find  it 
spread  out  in  Lardner  or  Schmid.  It  seems  to  be  as  well  supported,  in 
this  respect,  as  the  epistle  of  James ;  better  than  the  2d  and  3d  epistles 
of  John. 

Against  the  Petrine  origin,  however,  some  writers  of  great  note  have 
declared  themselves :  viz.,  Calvin,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  J.  C.  Chr. 
Schmidt,  Welcker,  Guerike,  and  (in  a  modified  way)  Eichhorn  and 
Ullmanu.  Tor  the  Pel rine  origin  have  contended  Pott,  Augusti,  Dahl, 
Schmid,  E.  C.  Flalt,  Hug,  Bertholdt,  and  recently  Olshausen,  in  a  mod- 
ified sense.  The  candid  and  valuable  essay  of  the  last  named  author 
on  this  subject  is  being  translated  by  the  Editor  of  the  Bib.  Repository, 
and  will  soon  appear  in  that  work. 

Those  among  the  ancient  writers  who  assign  reasons  for  putting  this 
epistle  among  the  dviiXfyopt'tots,  say  that  the  style  is  so  discrepant  from 
that  of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  as  to  have  occasioned  this.  But  lot* 
ground  depends  so  much  on  a  matter  of  taste,  and  oftentimes  on  mere 
first  impressions  of  readers  who  have  not  made  any  minute  investiga- 
tion, that  it  is  always  to  be  admitted  with  caution.  It  would  be  easy, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  produce  many  strong  resemblances  between 
1st  of  Pet.  and  2d  of  Peter. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  2d  of  Peter,  that  chap. 
2:  1  speaks  of  false  teachers  who  are  yet  future,  while  that  of  Jude 
speaks  of  them  as  having  already  arisen,  v.  4.  But  this  is  said  with- 
out due  consideration.  In  the  sequel  of  chap,  n.,  Peter  also  speaks  of 
these  teachers  as  having  already  come,  and  as  exercising  a  pernicious 
influence.  Who  can  read  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  without 
recognizing  the  fact,  that  almost  every  where  the  prophets  shift  from  the 
future  to  the  present,  and  from  the  present  to  the  past?  Even  so  it  is 
in  regard  to  the  past  and  present  in  the  historical  books ;  not  in  the 
Scriptures  only,  but  also  in  other  and  heathen  writers.  How  can  any 
one,  who  is  familiar  with  prophetic  writings,  suggest  such  an  objection 
as  this  1    Let  him  look  at  the  tenor  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Besides ;  as  to  matter  of  fact,  had  not  teachers  already  arisen,  and 
would  they  not  continue  to  develope  themselres  still  more  in  future  ? 
Why  should  it  be  strange  that  the  language  of  the  apostle,  then,  should 
have  respect  both  to  the  present  and  to  the  future  ? 


Note  43.    Epistle  of  Jade.  (§  180  seq.  p.  645  seq.) 

I  do  not  regard  what  Hug  has  said  in  §  181,  as  by  any  means  con- 
clusive in  regard  to  the  Jude  who  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  so  named 
in  oor  Canon.    In  Matt.  13:  55  and  Mark  6:  3,  James  and  Jude  are 
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mentioned  in  connection  with  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  as  being  the 
brethren  of  our  Lord.  From  the  connection,  moreover,  in  which  the 
passage  here,  stands,  I  cannot  resist  the  impression,  that  his  own  proper 
brethren  according  to  the  flesh  are  meant  But  is  this  Jucle  the  only 
one,  who  is  named  as  a  brother  of  a  person  who  is  called  James  ? 
I  think  not.  In  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  apo9tles  in  Luke  6: 
16  and  Acts  1:  13,  we  rind  mention  of  Jot  dug  'lu*topov.  The  question 
here  isf  whether  the  ellipsis  in  this  case  is  to  be  filled  up  with  wd{  or 
with  udtkqog.  Jessien  (de  authentia  epist.  Judae),  De  Wette,  Hug, 
and  others,  defend  utog ;  but  our  English  version  supplies  brother;  and 
Winer  (N.  Test.  Graram.  p.  1(H),  ed.  3)  strongly  defends  this.  He  pro- 
duces Ttftoxpurrjg  6  .Vtjipodiooov,  sc.  udtkqog,  from  Alciphron  Ep. 
2:  2.  Clearly  this  method  of  filling  up  the  ellipsis  is  neither  impossible 
nor  improbable.  The  only  serious  ground  of  doubt  arises  from  what  is 
implied  in  the  suggestion  :  '  Why  did  not  the  writer,  in  each  of  these 
cases,  mention  Jude  along  with  '/axtvpog  '^fkqaiov,  if  he  were  his 
brother?'  I  acknowledge  that  this  creates  some  embarrassment.  Still, 
that  the  general  impression  among  the  ancients  was,  that  Jude  was  an 
apostle,  seems  plain  from  the  fact,  that  they  often  call  him  so  ;  e.  g.  Or- 
igen  (Comm.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  IV.  p.  549),  44  Judas  apostolus  in  epis- 
tola  catholica  dicit."  So  in  his  De  Principiis,  III.  2.  I.  136,  "meminit 
in  epistola  sua  apostolus  Judas."  So  Tertullian  (de  Habit.  Fein.  c.  3), 
"  apud  Judam  apostolum  testimonium  possidct." 

Schott,  whose  deliberate  opinion  on  a  subject  of  this  nature  is  worthy 
of  high  regard,  thinks  that  the  Jude  who  was  the  author  of  this  epistle 
was  neither  a  brother  of  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  nor  of  James  the 
Lord's  brother,  but  probably  the  Jude  mentioned  in  Acts  15:  22,  27, 
32,  33,  who  was  a  man  in  great  credit  and  a  prophet,  Acts  15:  32.  He 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  Jude  the  author  of  the  episile,  was  a  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  a  brother  of  James  the  elder  and  John.  According  to 
Acts  15: 22,  the  Judas  there  mentioned  was  also  called  Barsabas,  i.  e. 
the  son  of  Sabas  or  Zabas ;  which  he  supposes  may  be  an  abridged 
form  of  the  name  Zebedee,  as  Lucas  is  of  Lucanus,  Silas  of  Silvanus, 
etc.  t  He  assigns,  moreover,  as  a  reason  for  this  supposition,  that  '/ov- 
dag  '/axtofiou  ddtkqog  (Jude  v.  1)  must  be  desigued  to  point  out  some 
James  preeminent  in  the  church  and  well  known  among  Christians  in 
general. 

This  opinion  is  defended  also  by  Welcker,  in  his  philol.  cxeget.  Cla- 
vis,  p.  157.  It  bids  fair  to  make  as  good  a  claim  as  the  one  advanced 
by  Hug. 

The  argument,  however,  adduced  by  Hug  and  others  against  the 
apnstleship  of  Jude,  because  he  calls  himself  merely  Jtjoou  Xptotou 
dovkog,  amounts  to  nothing.  Does  not  Paul  do  the  same,  in  Phil.  1:1? 
And  does  he  not  omit  both  dovkog  and  anontokogxn  1  Thess.,  2Thess., 
and  Philemon  ?  Does  not  James  call  himself  simply  dovkog  in  1:  1,  and 
John  nQtopvtiQog  in  2  John  and  3  John  ?  Nothing  important  can  be 
deduced  from  such  circumstances. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  quotation,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  book 
of  Enoch,  in  Jude  v.  14.  A  book  of  this  name  has  recently  been  ob- 
tained in  Ethiopia,  and  an  English  version  of  it  published  by  Dr.  Lau- 
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rence,  who  labours  to  prove  its  great  antiquity.  To  my  own  mind 
his  arguments  are  not  satisfactory,  lie  seems  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  Jude  has  actually  quoted  from  this  book ;  and  consequent- 
ly, that  the  book  must  be  as  old  as  the  times  of  the  apostles.  But 

1  regard  this  argument  as  merely  specious.  Why  could  not  Jude 
quote  a  traditional  saying,  as  well  as  a  book,  the  truth  and  importance 
of  which  was  generally  acknowledged?  And  why  could  not  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Enoch  have  transcribed  this  saying,  as  exhibited  by 
Jude,  or  taken  it  as  Jude  did  from  tradition,  if  he  wrote  after  the  apos- 
tolic age  ?  The  coincidence  of  some  passages  between  the  epistle  of 
Jude  and  the  book  of  Enoch,  can  prove  nothing  as  to  which  book  was 
anterior,  while  tradition  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  passage  in  either. 

I  cannot  resist  the  persuasion  that  conies  upon  me,  from  reading  the 
book  of  Enoch,  that  the  writer  was  a  theosophic  Jewish  Christian,  ac- 
quainted in  some  small  measure  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  but 
deeply  immersed  in  the  emanation-philosophy  of  the  East,  and  striving 
to  make  a  kind  of  compound  of  some  things  in  Judaism,  some  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  more  still  in  the  Gnostic  oriental  philosophy.  I  am  not  at 
all  satisfied,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Laurence's  argument,  although  learned 
and  ingenious,  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 

But  even  if  it  is  ancient,  and  Jude  has  quoted  from  it,  I  do  not  see 
how  this  will  destroy  (as  many  have  supposed)  the  authenticity  of  Jude'a 
epistle.  Could  not  a  work  of  this  nature  comprise  some  things  which 
were  well  founded  and  true?  From  what  or  whom  does  the  apostle 
quote  in  Eph.  5:  14  ?    From  whom  in  2  Tim.  2:  19,  in  1  Tim  4:  8,  and 

2  Tim.  2:  11  seq  ? 

As  to  the  subject  of  Satan's  dispute  with  Michael  respecting  the  body 
of  Moses,  I  apprehend  that  wo  must  ever  fail  of  giving  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  passage,  until  we  know  something  more  of  the  tradition 
current  in  the  apostle's  day  in  regard  to  this  subject.  To  those  who  be- 
lieve in  angelic  guardianship  and  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  men,  the 
obscurity  or  difficulty  of  this  subject  will  present  nothing  which  is  very 
formidable  ;  certainly  nothing  to  shake  their  faith,  or  move  them  to  a 
general  skepticism. 

The  evidence  is  so  strong  and  so  ancient  in  regard  to  the  early  exist- 
ence and  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  that  few  sober  critics  are  disposed 
to  call  it  in  question. 


Note  44.    The  Apocalypse.  (§  184.  p.  650.) 

The  exhibition  of  the  ancient  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  this  book,  as  made  by  Hug,  is  striking,  and, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  conclusive  so  far  as  testimony  of  this  kind  can  go. 
The  reader  may  find  them  more  at  large  in  Lardner  and  in  Schmid. 
The  latter  wrote  and  published  a  learned  dissertation  on  this  subject, 
the  title  of  which  is  given  by  Hug,  p.  652,  Note  3.  In  the  Htstoria 
aotiq.  et  Vindiciae  Canon  is,  etc,  §  198seq.,  he  has  given  the  substance 
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of  this  very  learned  and  able  discussion,  and  replied  to  many  of  the  ob- 
jections made  against  the  Apocalypse. 

In  almost  all  commentators  on  this  book,  especially  in  Eichhorn,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Bengel,  Herrenschneider,  Harenberg,  Herder  (in  bis  Marana- 
tha),  Lange,  Heinrichs,  Ewald,  Matthaei,  Yitringa,  Liicke,  and  others, 
the  reader  will  find  more  or  less  in  relation  to  this  subject.  In  the  tn- 
troductions  to  the  New  Testament  writings,  such  as  Haenlein,  Ber- 
tlioldt,  Eichhorn,  Schott,  De  Wette,  and  others,  he  will  of  course  find 
it  discussed.  Among  all  these,  Frederic  Liicke,  in  his  recent  work  on 
the  Apocalypse,  has  most  of  all  distinguished  himself  for  copiousness 
and  extent  of  investigation.  In  general,  there  is  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  moderation  in  his  criticisms;  although  I  cannot  by  any  means  sub- 
scribe to  all  the  positions  which  he  advances. 

One  of  the  most  recent  works  on  this  book,  is  J.  M.  A.  Scholz,  die 
Apokalypsis  Johannis  erklart,  1823;  which  I  have  not  seen.  Important 
hints  and  discussions  of  various  highly  interesting  questions,  may  be 
found  in  Bleek,  Beitrage  zur  Kritik  der  Offenbarung  Johannis,  in  the 
Zeitschrift  of  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and  Liicke,  B.  II.  p.  253  seq. 
Steudel,  Ueber  die  richtige  Auflfassungsweise  der  Apokalypse,  Bengel's 
Archiv.  IV.  2.  Liicke,  Apokaluptische  Studien,  in  the  Studien  and 
Kritikcn  by  him  and  others,  II.  2.  p.  304.  Also  in  Vogel,  Comm.  de 
Apocalypsi,  Part.  I— VII.  181 1—1816. 

The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  of  Irenaeus,  of  Tertullian,  Origen, 
and  Cyprian /.is  so  direct  and  full,  as  to  the  Apocalyse  being  from  the 
pen  of  the  apostle  John,  that  we  can  hardly  find  any  one  book  of  the 
New  Testament  better  supported  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  the  most  re- 
cent opposers  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  this  book,  such  as  Schott  and 
Liicke,  concede  that  the  external  evidence  is  against  them.  Their 
judgment,  therefore,  is  founded  on  what  they  deem  to  be  internal  ev- 
idence. 

De  Wette,  although  strongly  opposed  to  admitting  it  to  be  a  work  of 
the  apostle  John,  still  very  candidly  admits,  that  the  opposition  of  the 
so-called  Aiogi  and  of  Caius  of  Rome  arose  rather  from  their  Antimon- 
tanism,  than  from  critical  reasons.  Down  to  the  time  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  then,  i  e.  until  about  A.  D.  247,  the  genuineness  of  the 
book  remains  uncontradicted  by  any  respectable  authority. 

In  modern  times,  the  opposition  to  the  genuineness  and  even  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  in  many  cases  very  strenuous. 
Luther  seems  to  have  led  the  van.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Apocalypse, 
1552,  he  has  assigned  his  reasons  for  rejecting  it  from  the  Canon.  They 
are  very  curious,  and  deserve  a  moment's  attention. 

(1)  "  The  apostles  do  not  concern  themselves  with  visions;  neither 
does  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  Nor  does  any  prophet  even  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament exhibit  them  throughout  his  work." 

But  what  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  prophetic,  as  a  whole,  or 
even  in  any  considerable  degree,  except  the  Apocalypse?  And  as  to 
the  Old  Testameut,  had  Luther  not  read  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zech- 
ariah  ? 

(2)  *'  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  claims  a  great  deal  too  much  for 
his  book.  He  who  takes  from  it  is  to  have  his  part  in  the  book  of  life 
taken  away :  and  he  who  adds  to  it,  is  to  bring  on  himself  all  the 
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plagues  threatened  in  it  This  he  should  not  have  said,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  written  so  unintelligibly  that  no  one  can  make  out  what  holding 
to  his  book  means ;  and  then  there  are  many  other  more  edifying  and 
important  books  ihan  this." 

But  if  the  writer  was  truly  inspired,  it  was  not  inconsistent  for  him  to 
denounce  the  rejection  of  his  testimony.  As  to  the  obscurity  of  his 
book,  does  that  lie  in  the  book  itself,  or  in  ns?  And  is  our  measure  of 
knowledge  a  proper  test  of  the  origin  of  a  book  t  Luther's  last  reason, 
however,  which  doubtless  was  the  most  substantial  one  in  his  own  mind, 
is  more  curious  still ; 

(3)  "  Let  any  one  obtain  from  this  book  what  his  spirit  enables  btra 
to  do.  My  mind  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  book ;  and  it  is  rea- 
son enough  for  me  not  to  respect  it,  that  Christ  is  neither  taught  in  it,  nor 
acknowledged;  which  abore  all  things  an  apostle  is  bound  to  do,  for 
Christ  says  in  Acts  i.,  Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses.  I  remain,  therefore,  by 
the  books  which  give  Christ  to  me  clearly  and  purely." 

But  why  then  cannot  a  doubter  in  divine  revelation  in  general,  or  in 
any  particular  part  of  it,  plead  that  his  mind  cannot  accommodate  itself 
to  such  disclosures?  On  this  ground,  indeed,  Schulz  throws  away 
Matthew,  Schleiermachcr  Luke,  Bretschneider  and  others  John,  Eich- 
horn  the  pastoral  epistles  of  Paul,  and  Luther  James.  Where  shall  we 
end  with  such  arguments  T — Then,  as  to  Christ  being  found  in  the 
Apocalypse,  it  seems  to  me,  that  of  all  the  books  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment this  is  preeminent  in  this  respect.  Christ  is  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  of  it ;  the  soul  and  body,  the  centre  and  substance  of  the 
whole.    His  glory,  his  triumphs,  his  reign,  his  kingdom,  is  all  in  all. 

Luther's  example,  as  we  might  suppose,  emboldened  many  others  to 
walk  in  his  steps.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Oeder,  Stroth,  Semler,  Merkel, 
Corrodi,  Heinrichs,  Cludius,  Ewald,  De  Wetle,  Schott,  Lticke,  Bleek, 
and  others,  have,  in  different  ways  and  with  various  gradations  of  sent)- 
metit,  assailed  or  called  in  question  cither  the  genuineness  or  the  authen- 
ticity, or  both,  of  this  book.  At  the  same  lime  it  has  not  wanted  de- 
fenders. C.  F.  Schmidt,  Reuss,  Knittel,  Liidenwald,  Aogusti,  Hart- 
wich,  Storr,  Haonlein,  Schmidt,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Bertholdt,  Muller, 
Guerike,  and  others,  have  examined  and  replied  to  the  allegations  made 
against  it. 

No  book  iu  the  New  Testament  has  found  so  many  opposers  as  this; 
and,  what  seems  to  be  equally  plain,  no  book  has  been  so  much  misun- 
derstood and  misinterpreted.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  an  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  especially  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
Zechariah,  than  that  this  book  is  altogether  in  the  like  strain  with  them. 
It  is  indeed  and  truly — poetry;  I  mean  that,  although  it  is  not  measure 
nor  parallelism^  yet  it  is  throughout,  in  its  essence,  in  its  very  life  and 
soul,  Hebrew  poetic  imagery  and  symbols. 

Ou  this  ground  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  most  of  the  internal  argu- 
ments against  its  genuineness,  drawn  from  n  comparison  of  it  with  th« 
Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  How  can  we  suppose,  that  simple  narra- 
tive and  affectionate  epistolary  address  should  occasion  the  writer  always 
to  move  in  the  same  element  which  is  appropriate  to  prophetic  inspira- 
tion?   That  there  are,  after  all,  many  most  striking  resemblances  of 
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thought  and  diction  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  acknowledged 
works  of  John,  no  candid  critic  will  deny.  This  we  might  naturally 
expect.  But  that  the  discrepancies  of  diction  and  manner,  in  a  work 
so  entirely  different  from  any  of  his  other  ones,  should  be  urged  as  a 
strong  argument  against  the  authorship  of  John,  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
savour  of  impartiality  or  of  sober  and  candid  judgment. 

From  the  simple  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  Apocalypse  it  ap- 
pears quite  evident,  that  an  interpreter  of  it  must  be  qualified  by  a  deep 
and  attentive  study  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  in  order  to  explain  with 
any  good  success  the  language  of  the  book.  The  entire  failure  of  a 
host  of  commentators  on  this  book,  to  command  public  respect  and  in* 
terest  for  their  efforts,  has  arisen  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  from  almost 
or  quite  an  entire  want  of  adequate  philological  preparation.  Not,  in- 
deed, that  this  is  all  which  is  needed  ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  sine  qua  non, 
in  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  such  a  book  as  this. 

As  this  book,  however,  has  lately  attracted  so  much  attention,  and 
the  interest  in  it  is  apparently  on  the  increase,  may  we  not  hope  that 
ere  long  we  shall  have  something  besides  mere  theory  and  surmises  and 
conjectures  to  rest  upon  ?  Eichhorn  has  done  much  to  explain  the  dic- 
tion. His  commentary  on  this  book  will  be  considered,  I  apprehend, 
by  judges  of  after-time,  as  his  best  work.  Yet  there  are  parts  of  his 
theory  of  explanation  which  are  almost  revolting,  at  least  altogether 
incredible.  Still  this  does  not  obscure,  at  least  it  does  not  extinguish, 
his  merit  as  an  interpreter  of  words  and  phrases.  He  has  certainly  done 
much  to  be  commended  in  this  respect ;  and  his  book,  with  some 
caveats  against  his  now  and  then  visionary  or  indefensible  positions,  if 
laid  before  our  religious  public,  might  do  much  to  check  the  progress  of 
extravagant  speculation  and  conjecture  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
not  guided  or  aided  by  philology,  and  help  to  instruct  readers  as  to 
some  proper  views  of  the  nature  of  the  diction  and  of  the  representa- 
tions which  John  employs. 
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